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PHILIP THE SIXTH, 

S URN A ME D THE FORTUNATE. 



A. D. 1528.] WE have feen the French monarchy, founded by Ctovis* extend 
its limits by the conquefts of his fons ; comprehending two thirds of Europe, during 
the fplendid reign of Charlemagne ; its luftre diminifhed under the feeble defcendants 
of Lewis the Gentle ; affuming a new form from the vigorous policy of Hugh Capet ; 
reftored to its former fplendor under Philip- Auguftus ; become an objecT: of envy to 
its neighbours from the flourilhtng ftate to which it attained beneath the benignant 
influence of Saint Lewis ; and finally enlarged by the fourth and fifth Philips. ■ Under 
fucceeding monarchs, the pidlure we have to exhibit will be ftill more varied, marked 
with ftronger features, the ftiade more gloomy, the light more glaring. We ihall fee 
the kingdom alternately elevated and depreffed ; riling from the brink of deftrudtion 
to the fummit of fplendor. 

Charles the Fair had, as we have before obferved, on his death-bed, nominated Philip of 
Valois to the regency, in the prefence of feveral noblemen who were then at court \ 
It is not known what anfwer they made to the king on this occafion, but certain it is, 
that foon after his death, the principal nobility aflembled in order to deliberate on the 
mattej-. The regency was juftly confidered as a ftep towards the regal dignity, fince 
whoever obtained it, might, from having the whole force of the kingdom at his dif- 

* Spicil. t 0 3. p. S;. 
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pofal, eafily procure hlmfelf to be proclaimed king, in cafe the queen fhoulcLgive birtlv 
to a daughter; great precautions therefore were deemed" neceffary in making this im- 
portant choice, and great intereft was made to become the obje£t. of it, Two princes 
laid claim to the regency— Edward the Third, king of England, eldeft fon of lfabella 
cf France, who was.fifcer to- the three laft monarchs and Pliillp of Valois, fon to 
Charles of France, their paternal uncle.— Edward fent ambafladors to Paris to enforce 
his claim ; and thefe pleaded his caufe before the court of peers, and before all the barons 
of the realm 1 . They were prodigal of gold and promifes, and employed all the arts of 
feducYiQn to accomplilh,. their purpofe, but in vain ; the barons convinced of the validity 
of Philip's pretentions, confirmed the choice of their late monarch, and promoted! that 
prince to the regency. Indeed, the claim of Edward was too frivolous to admit of a 
debate; we have feen, that, for eleven fucceflive generations, that cuftom invariably 
obtained, which excluded females from the throne of France, and -it had recently been 
confirmed, under Philip the Fifth, by an exprefs law, propofed b; the ft ates- general 
of the kingdom ; to fuppofe, therefore, that thefe obje&s of exclufion could convey a 
right which they did not poffefs themfelves, was as grofs an abfurdity as folly or am- 
bition had ever engendered. Befides, had the fons of excluded females been deemed 
competent to fucceed, Charles, king of Navarre, being defcended from a daughter of 
Lewis Hutin, had afuperior claim to Edward.,. 



Philip diftinguifhed the commencement of 'his regency by a juft and fpirited exertion 
of authority ; great abufes prevailing in the collection of the revenue, he ordered a ftriift 
mveftigation to be made, in order that an adequate* remedy might be applied. Peter 
Reiny, fuperintendant of- the finances, was, in conlequence, arretted, and being convicled 
of peculation, was fentenced to die, and accordingly expired on a gibbet ; all his pro- 
perty amounting to the enormous fum of twelve hundred thoufand livres, was con- 
fifcated. The queen, during thefe tranfadions, was-delivered of a daughter, who was 
ariied Blanche, and who in the fequel married Philip, duke of Orleans. The regent 
tvas immediately proclaimed king, amidft the acclamations of the people, and, with his 
wife, was frowned at Rheims, by the archbifhop, William de Trie. - 

Immediately after his acceffion to the throne, Philip was called \ipon to decide a 
difpute, fomewhat fimilar to that which had occurred between him and Edward, 
though it was to be determined on very different principles. The reader muft recoi- 
led that Eudes the Fourth, duke of Burgundy, had, in the name of his niece Jane, 
daughter to Lewis Hutin, renounced* in favour of Philip the Long, all her pretenfions 
to the kingdom of Navarre, and likewife ceded, on certain conditions, her rights to the 
provinces of Champagne and Brie, which, however, were to revert to the princefs, in 
i 
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cafe the king, her uncle, fhould die without male heirs, which proved to be the cafe ; 
but his fon and fucceffor Charles the Fair, by the conclufion of a hmilar treaty 3 , fecured to 
himfelf the fame advantages. That prince, however, likewife died without leaving a male 
heir. Thus, according to the laws of Spain, which admitted the fucceflion of females 
to the throne ; and alfo, according to the common law of France, where women fuc- 
ceeded to the great fiefs, Navarre, Champagne, and Brie, inconteftibly belonged to 
Jane, now countefs of Evreux, as daughter and fole helrefs to the eldeft fon of Jane, 
queen of Navarre. Her right, however, was difputed by the daughters of Philip the 
Long, and of Charles the Fair, under pretence that their fathers were pofTefTed of 
thofe territories at the time of their death. Edward of England too advanced his 
claim?,' as fon to a fifter of the laft monarch, and he fpared no pains to feduce the 
council of Pampeluna. Philip affembled the barons and principal nobles of the king- 
dom, and with their advice proclaimed the count of Evreux and his wife Jane, king 
and queen of Navarre ; an act of juftice that gave his fubje&s a favourable opinion, 
of his difpofition and principles. 

But Philip, unwilling to part with the provinces of Champagne and Brie, propofed 
to the new monarch of Navarre an exchange, which, in confideration of the fervice 
he had rendered them, they confented to accept. By the deed of ceflion, the king and 
queen of Navarre renounce-. — "• purely, generally, 1 abfolutely, perpetually, and for 
" ever s " — in favour of the French monarch, his heirs and fucceflors, all the rights 
which they have, or may have, to Champagne and Brie,; they make a full, pure, and 
true ceflion of the fame, without any reftriftion, and with a folemn engagement to 
make no future demand thereon. The king, in return, gave to the queen Jane the 
counties of Angouleme and Mortain ; a penfion of five thoufand livres tournois, to 
be paid out of the royal treafury, to her and her heirs for ever ; a fecond penfion of 
three thoufand- livres, alfo payable from the treafury, but fince made chargeable on 
Benon, and other lands in the diftric"t. of Aunis and in Saintonge ; and, laftly, the fum 
of feventy thoufand livres Parijis, for which he confented to pay her feven thoufand 
livres Parlfis, per annum, from the. royal treafury. ' Two conditions, however, were 
annexed to thefe grants : — Firft, that the princefs fhould hold them en BaronicPairie, 
as a fief, for which fhe was to pay fealty and homage in the fame manner as for the 
territorial grants of Angouleme and Mortain : Secondly, it was ftipulated, that if flic 
fhould die without children, or if her children fhould leave no pofterity, thefe various 
grants fhould revert to the crown ; but that if her hufband fhould furvive her, whether 
fhe left children or not, he fhould enjoy for his life one half of what the king granted 
by the prefent treaty. 

'-VMM*; 

3 Pceuv. de l'HLft. d'Evr. * Rymer, p. 3 and 10. * Mem. deJ'Acad. des B. 1. torn. xvii. p. 30S, et fuiv. 
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The prodigious difference, in the value of land, between the times we are now de- 
lineating and the prefent, here ftrikes us in a forcible point of view. The annual re- 
venue of Champagne and Brie, was then cftimated at thirty thoufand livres, fo that, 
reckoning according to the ufual mode of purchafe in thofe times, the two counties 
were worth three hundred thoufand livres. In the war of 1698, Champagne alone 
paid yearly to the king, exclufive of a poll-tax of two hundred thoufand livres, two 
millions one hundred and fixty thoufand livres, for the land-tax ; befides which they 
paid, ior various other taxes, the fum of two millions five hundred and ninety-fix 
[ thoufand one hundred and eighty-four livres, ninefols 6 ; at the time this calculation 
was made (in 1762) the produce ot the taxes, in the province of Champagne, amounted 
to more than double that fum ; a difference which could not pofhbly arife from the 
intrinfic diminution of the value of money. In 1329, the mark of filver was worth 
four livres, four fous; in 1762, it was worth forty-eight livres; confequently the 
value of the livre had encreafed in the proportion of nearly twelve to one; according 
to which eftimation the revenue of the two counties ought not to exceed three hun- 
dred and lixty thoufand livres ; and deducting a third lor that of Brie, Champagne 
fhould yield t o hundred and forty thoufand This enormous augmentation cannot 
poflibly be accounted for by any ailditionnl pxpence in guarding and defending the 
province ; it muff chiefly be afcribed to an excefs of luxury in the fubjects, and a want 
of economy in the fovereigns. The provinces were equally well defended in thofe 
days, and the people were lefs oppreffed. 

Such was the treaty which had been projected and determined in an aflembly of the 
principal nobles of France and Navarre ; but it was not ratified by the neceffary acts 
till the year 1336, when queen Jane attained her twenty-fifth year. That period muft 
be confidered as the true epoch of the annexation of the provinces of Champagne and 
Brie to the crown of France; though the exprefs ordinance for that purpofe was not 
enacted till the reign of John, in the month of November, 1361 7 . 

The Wngs of Navarre, indeed, continued to prefer a claim to thofe counties for fome 
time after, and, under the reign of Charles the Sixth, they obtained the ceffion of the 
duchy of Nemours, m lieu of their pretended rights, which were never again men- 
tioned. 

f 

While the king of France wrs occupied with this important affair, Lewis, count of 
Flanders, N evers, and Rethcl, cam? to do him homage tor his territories, and at the 
fame time to claim his protection at ai ift the attempts of his rebellious fubjects, who 

« M. tie Boulainv. Etat de la France, urn. iii. p. 533, et fuiv. 7 Ordon. des Rois de France, torn. iv. p. jii. 
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had expelled him from his dominions 8 . Philip proinifed him effectual affifrance ; but 
the feafon was already fo far advanced, that it feemed prudent to defer the intended 
expedition til! the lpring. The king, however, fummoned a council, the member* 
whereof, being averfe from a Flemifh war, which had hitherto been always productive 
of ciifgrace to the nobility, were almolt unanimous in their opinion on the neceflity of 
delay. But Philip, burning with impatience to fignalize the commencement of his 
reign by fome act of eclat, caft a fignificant look at Gaucher de Chatillon, and ex- 
claimed, in an expreflive tone of voice — " And you, Lord Conitable, what think you 
" of all this ? — Do you think it necefTary to wait for a more favourable feafon ?" — 
Chatillon was an old nobleman, who had grown grey in the fervice : apprized of his 
mailer's intentions, he did not, like the reft, enter into a long defence of his opinion, 
but laconically replied — " Sire, the feafon is never unfavourable to the man who has: 
*' a found heart." Philip delighted with his anfwer, feized the aged warrior in his 
arms, crying out — " Let thofe who love, follow me !" An order was immediately 
ifTued for the nobility to afTemble forthwith under the walls of Arras ; and thofe who 
were either unable or unwilling to obey the citation, paid for their abfence by a pe- 
cuniary contribution. 

Philip, having pnid his refpe<5Ys to the holy relics preferved atr the abbey of Saint 
Denis, and obferved the fuperftitious ceremonies of the times, with the view to fecure 
the fmiles of the God of Peace on fcenes of rapine and bloodfhed, took the or'ifiamme 
from thence, and advancing to Flanders, directed his fteps towards CalTel, which 
he invefted, and' ravaged the circumjacent country. The French army amounted to 
thirty thoufand men, of which thirteen or fourteen thoufand were men at arms. 
Amongfr the noblemen who accompanied the king on this expedition were, his brother 
Charles, count of Alencon ; Philip of Evreux, king of Navarre j the duke of Lor- 
raine ; the count' of Bar; the duke of Burgundy; the dauphin of Vienne ; the count of 
Savoy; the duke of Brittany; Robert of Artois ; Gaucher de Chatillon, conitable of. 
France ; Lewis, of Bourbon ; Miles de Noyers ; the count of Flanders, and his brother 
the count of Caflel ; William, count of Hainault, with his fon William, and his bro- 
ther John ; Thierri de Brederole, and Alard d'Egmont. The rebel army, much in- 
ferior in numbers, was wholly compofed of infantry, confifting of peafants, fifhermen, 
and artifans, who had chofen for their general a fimmonger, named Colin Zatmequin, 
or Dannequiu, a man of a bold and enterprifing fpirit, whofe courage and cunning, 
appeared to fupply his want of military experience. Such was the champion oppofed 
to a powerful monarch ; and fuch the troops whom . as illuftrious a band of nobles as 
Europe could produce, was deftined to encounter. But men fighting in the caule of 
freedom dlfdain the vain trappings of rank, and fix their hopes of fuccefs on a far 

8 Spicil. torn. iii. p. 88. et feq. - 
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nobler foundation. The proud' battalions of Prance looked down with fupercilious 
contempt on their undifciplined foes, who, undifmayed by their fuperiority of numbers^ 
prepared to meet them with undaunted refohition p and had not their valour been too 
precipitate, Philip would have been compelled to retreat without glory or advantage. 
The Flemings had cholen a moft advantageous port, on an eminence, in the front of 
Caffel; on one of the towers of that town they hoifted the ftandard of defiance, 
on which was reprefented the figure of a cock, with the following couplet beneath : 

■"■■QuancTce coq chante aura 
"Le Roi CafleLconquerera'.'* 

Zannequin, in the mean time, was bufily employed in forming a fcheme for fecuring 
by ftratagem a victory which he could not hope to obtain by open force. He every- 
day went to the French camp with fiih, which he fold at a moderate price, in order 
to conciliate the confidence of the army, and to procure greater liberty for obferving 
what pafl"ed. He remarked, that the French remained a long time at table ; that, after 
their meals, they played and danced, and flept during the heat of the day : thefe ob- 
fervations, together with the earelefsnefs of the different guards, induced the bold plebeian 
to form the defign of carrying off the king. At the eve of St. Bartholomew, about 
two in the afternoon, an hour which he knew the French devoted to repofe, he 
divided his troops into three bodies, one of which he ordered to march without noife 
to that quarter of the camp where the king of Bohemia commanded ; a fecond was 
directed to bend its courfe againft the part that was fubject to the orders of the count 
of Hainault; and placing himfelf at the third, he entered the camp in filence, and 
penetrated as far as the royal tent, which was negligently guarded. When the Flem- 
ings approached, the French imagined that it was a reinforcement come to join the 
king ; and Renaud de Lor, a noble chevalier, impreffed with this idea, went out to 
meet them, and gently chided them for thus difturbing the repofe of their friends ; 
but inflead of a reply he received a wound from a javelin, which ftretched him on the 
ground. "This was the fignal for battle ; the Flemings inftantly drew their fwords, and 1 
cut down all before them. 

The alarm was immediately fpread throughout the camp, and confufed exclamations 
announced the danger to which the army was expofed. The firft who warned the king 
of his fituation was his confeffor, a Dominican friar, whofe imagination Philip, at firft, 
conceived to be deranged by fear. He was foon, however, convinced that the danger 
was real; and having with difficulty procured fome one to arm him, all his knights and 

9 " When this cock lings, the king will reduce Caffel." 
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efquires having fought for fafety in flight, he mounted his horfe, and would fain have 
advanced to attack the enemy ; but being perfuaded by Miles de Noyers to wait till 
he had rallied his troops, that brave knight fixed the royal ftandard on a rifing ground ; 
when all the cavalry haftened to defend it. The Flemings were now attacked in their 
turn; and being completely furrounded by the fuperior numbers of the French, they 
were all cut in pieces. " Not a man efcaped," fays Froiflard, " not a man fled, they 
" were all killed, and lay one upon another, without having ftirred from theTpot 
" where the battle began." The king, in a letter which he wrote on the fubjedt to 
the abbot of Saint Denis, makes the number of the flain, in this expedition, as well 
in the battle, as in different Ikirmifhes, amount to nineteen thoufand eight hun- 
dred. The French, it is faid, loft only feven teen men (an aflertion fcarcely credible) 
though a confiderable number of horfes were deftroyed. 

Flanders now remained at the mercy of the conqueror, who, having taken the town of 
Caflel, reduced it to afhes. Ypres, at the king's approach, demanded to capitulate, but Philip 
infilled on unconditional fubmiflion. The citizens were compelled to give five hun- 
dred hoftages, who were fent to Paris ; to banifh all the principal infurgents, and to dis- 
mantle the etty. A prieft having endeavoured to difluade the people from fubmitting 
to fuch rigorous terms, was cowardly attacked by the French officers, when he took 
refuge in a neighbouring houfe, with fourteen others : the houfe was immediately 
fet on fire ; and the prieft and his companions perifhed in the flames. Bruges delivered 
a thoufand hoftages, and the other towns in proportion. The fortifications were every 
where deftroyed, and the privileges of the Flemings were demolilhed ; thefe, however, - 
were reftored at a fubfequent period, though with confiderable modifications. The 
leaders of the revolt were then tried, when ten thoufand of them were condemned to 
die; a fentence that was rigoroufly enforced in the courfe of three months 10 . The 
French hiftorians fpeak in terms of exultation of Philip's fuccefs in this expedition ; 
they triumph in his triumphs, and fuffer his barbarity to efcape without a fingle re- 
proach. But every friend to humanity muft Ihudder at the indifcriminate flaughter 
which tamiftied the fplendour of his victories ; in the heat of battle the principle of 
felf-defence may naturally rife predominant over every other confederation, and forcibly 
impel us-to deftroy where it might be poflible to fpare ; but, without any fuch ftimulus, 
and in cool blood, to promote the fame maflacre of our fellow creatures, difplays a 
favage ferocioufnefs of mind, that every faithful hiftorian Ihould hold up to the ex- 
ecration of pofterity. The officers who attacked the unarmed prieft, adted, in the 
firft inftance, as cowards ; in the fecond, as ajjajjins ; and the monarch who authorized 
fuch conduft, became an accomplice in their crimes, though his own barbarous pro- 

f° VUlaret, t. viii. p. jij. 
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eeedings were fo fuperior in magnitude, that to fay he was an accomplice in murder, is ta • 
-treat him with unmerited lenity. 

After the final reduction of Flanders, Philip fent for count Lewis, and thus addreffed i 

him in prefence of the principal nobles in his army, whom he had purpofely affembled 

" Fair coufm, I came here at your requeft. Perhaps you gave rife to the revolt, by 
*' your neglect to render to your people the juftice which is due to-them ; but that is, - 
" a point which I will not now examine. I was obliged- to incur a great expence for- 
" this expedition ; I have confequcntly a right to claim feme recompence ; but I ac- 
" quit you of all obligations whatever, and reftore your dominions in a ftate of peace • 
"- and fubmiflion. Be careful how you make me return for the fame purpofe ; fhould - 
•*' your bad adminiflxation compeLme to take up arms a fecond time, it would be lefs ; 
<( to promote your intereft than my own." Thus did Philip, by his own confeffion, rufh 
headlong into a war, without any previous enquiry into the merits of the caufe he had 
undertaken to efpoufe ; and even ventured to punilh. as rebels, thofe whom he, probably, 
ought fo have protected as opprefTed vaffals ; for, by the feudal fyflem, every liege-lord , 
was bound to extend the fame protection to his fub-vaflals, as to his immediate vaffals 
and indeed the fub-vaflals had no other means of obtaining rcdrefs for injuries, than by 
an appeal to the fuperior lord. His conduct, therefore, in this.inftance, independent of. 
his cruelty, muft be confidered as tyrannical and oppreflive. Yet could his hiftorian 11 
exultingly exclaim, that he returned to his capital — all covered with glory ! and the mo- 
narch himfelf could prefume tovifit the churches, and infult the Deity with fongs of 
triumph, mock profeffions of humility, and hymns of praife ! 

A. D. 1329,] Inflated with fuccefs, the king refolved to make his authority equally , 
refpected by all the vaffals of his crown. Edward of England was now fummoned to,, 
do homage for his continental dominions, a ceremony which hitherto he had omitted ; 
but his pride revolted at the idea of fhewing any degree of fubmiflion to a prince; 
whom he confidered as his equal ; he therefore refufed an audience to the French am- 
bafladors, and fent word to Philip, through , his mother Ifabella, that the fon of a king 
would never humble himfelf before the fon of a count"; an anfwer which was< 
deemed infolent, and was therefore puniflied by the feizure of his revenues arifing from, 
the countries of Gafcony and Ponthieu. The king, then fent frefh envoys to warn 
him that if he perfiited in hisrefufal to pay. the required homage, all his fiefs in France 
would be forfeited to. the crown. Edward was at a lofs how to act ; but the ftate of, 
his affairs rendering it highly imprudent to engage in a war with a prince fo powerful 

» Villaret. " This is Villaret's account of the tranfadtion ; but the continuator of Nangis, with greater ap-. 
feasance of juftice, afcribes, this reply to HabeJJa. herfelf. 
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as Philip, he fubmitted to the prefent neceffity, and wrote a refpe£tful letter to the 
king 13 ; and, in compliance with the promife he there made, he appeared in the cathe- 
dral at Amiens, on the fixth of June ; but the pomp he difplayed on this occafion 
fufficiently fhewed, that his appearance was lefs intended to do honour to Philip, 
than to make a parade of his own wealth and power. He was dreffed in a long robe of 
crimfon velvet, embellilhed with golden leopards 14 ; he wore his crown, his fword, and 
fpurs of gold; his retinue was campofed of three bilhops, four earls, fix barons, and 
forty knights. 

The king, on his part, had omitted nothing which could add to the fplendour of the 
ceremony. He was feated on a magnificent throne, with a crown enriched with 
precious ftones on his head, and a fceptre of gold in his hand. Standing at his fide, 
were the kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca ; with the dukes of Burgundy, 
Bourboo, and Lorraine ; the counts of Flanders, and Alencon ; Robert of Artois ; 
the conftable, Gaucher de Chatillon ; the grand chamberlain, John de Melun ; 
Matthew de Trie, and Robert de Bertrand, marefchals of France ; John de Macigny, 
bilhop of Beauvais, keeper of the feals ; the bifhops of Laon and Senlis ; the abbots of 
Cluni and Corbie ; feveral other prelates, a numerous train of nobles, and all the chief 
officers of the crown. 

As foon as the Englifh monarch approached the throne, he was commanded by the 
grand chamberlain to take off his crown, his fword, and his fpurs, and to place himfelf 
on his knees before the king— though his proud foul recoiled at the idea of fubmitting 
to this humiliating ceremony, he had advanced too far to recede ; but the workings of 
his mind were ftrongly depicted in his looks. The fame officer then faid — " Sire, you 
" acknowledge yourfelf, as duke of Guienne, liege-man of my lord the king, who fits 
" here, and promife to bear him faith and loyalty." The pride of Edward could no 
longer contain itfelf ; he peremptorily refufed to fay Yes, and maintained that he did 
not owe liege- homage to Philip. After much altercation, the king confented to receive 
his homage in general terms, on his promife to confult the archives of his kingdom, 
immediately after his return, for the purpofe of difcovering what kind of homage he 
ought to pay, and to fend over letters, under the great feal, explaining himfelf fully on 
the fubjedt. The chamberlain then, altering the form of his addrefs, faid — " Sire, you 
" own yourfelf a vaflal of my lord, the king of France, for Guienne and its appur- 
«' tenances, which you acknowledge to hold of him, as a peer of France, according 
« to the form eftablifhed by the different treaties of peace concluded between his pre- 
" deceffors and your own, according to what you and your anceftors have done for 
«' the fame duchy to the former kings of France." Edward anfwered in the affirm- 



'} V-pntr, vol. ii. p. 23. 14 Froiflard, t. i. fol. 7. 
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mr.tive. " If that be the cafe," faid the vifcount of Melun, " the king, our fire, re- 
•'^ceives you, faving his protections and reftricYions." Philip anfwered ** Yes," and* 
kifled the faid king of England, vvhofe hands he held within . his own, on the 
mouth. Thus finifhed this degrading ceremony, the mortifications attending which 
the proud fpirit of Edward was ill calculated to fuppoit; and tliefc, together with the 
temptations arifing from the fplendour of the court, and the fertility of the country, 
led him to adopt the refolution of aflerting, the firit convenient opportunity, his pre- 
pofterous claim to the throne of France. 

A. D. 1330.] The attention of Philip was now called to a difpute which fub- 
fifted between the nobility and clergy, concerning the limitations of their refpedtivc 
rights IS . Tired with liflening to the complaints, that were perpetually laid before 
him, of the encroachments of the bifhops, he began to fufpedt that thofe complaints 
might proceed from a fpirit of envy, excited by the fuperior wealth of the clergy. 
In order, therefore, to inveftigate this matter, as well as to remedy fome abufes in the 
church, he ordered them to repair to Paris, on the oftave of Saint Andrew, in the 
year 1330, in order to defend their caufe. Twenty prelates accordingly attended ; viz. 
the archbifhops of Bourgcs, Auch, Tours, Rouen, and Sens; and the bifhops of 
Beauvais, Chalons, Laon, Paris, Noyon, Chartres, Coutances, Angers, Poi£tiers r 
Meaux, Cambray, Saint-Flour, Saint-Brieux, Chalons-upon-Saone, and Autun. 

The king being feated upon the throne; attended by the princes of the blood, the 
peers and barons of the realm, and the members of his council ; Peter de Cugni'eres, 
who, on this occafion, difcharged the functions of king's-counfellor and attorney- 
general, opened the caufe in a long fpeech, prefaced — as was ufual, in thofe times, in 
all orations, facred or profane — by a text from fcripture : " Render unto Cefar the 
" things that are Cefar's, and unto God, the things that are God's ;" whence he took 
occafion to expatiate on the refpeft that was due to the princes of the earth, and on 
the necefllty of diftinguifhing between the temporal and fpi ritual powers, the firfl of 
which, jie obferved, inconteftibly belonged to the king, and the laft to the bilhops. 
He remarked, that the clergy ought to confine their thoughts to the falvation of fouls - r 
and, being fufficiently occupied with the arduous duties of their profellion, they mould 
leave all temporal matters to the decifion of the fecular judges. Thus far Peter de 
Cugnieres had fpoken Latin ; but fearing he ihould not be underftood by the nobility, 
and by a part of the prelates, forae of whom were not much verfed in that language, 
he continued his fpeech in French ! — he faid, it was his majefty's intention to re-eflablifh. 
the temporal power, and to confine each jurifdidion within its proper bounds. He then 
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proceeded to exhibit fixty-fix charges againft the clergy ; the chief of which were the 
following — That the officials were guilty of ufurpation, in fubmitting to the deci- 
fion of the bifhops* courts thofe queftions of property and polTeffion which were folely 
cognizable by the civil tribunals; that when a layman cited a clerk to appear, for a 
trefpafs on his property, before a fecular judge, the official prohibited the judge and the 
plaintifF from proceeding with the caufe, under pain of excommunication, and a pecu- 
niary fine; that the officials fummoned laymen to appear before them, in matters merely 
temporal, on the demand of either party, and refufed to fend them before the temporal 
judges ; that they often compelled laymen to appear before them, at the fuit of ec- 
clefiaftics difturbed in the poffeffion of their paternal eftates ; that they eflablifhed on 
the eftates of laymen, ecclefiaftical notaries, who received contracts, even in temporal 
affairs; that when a debtor, who was excommunicated on account of his debts, neg- 
lected to pay them, the fentence of excommunication was renewed, with additional 
penalties, and an injunction iflued to the fecular judge to conftrain the debtor ta 
merit abfolution by paying ; and if the lay-judge did not obey with fufficient prompti- 
tude, he incurred the fame cenfures himfelf, from which he could not obtain abfolution 
without paying the debts of the infolvent ; that the prelates, in order to extend the 
ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion, admitted into holy orders, indifcriminately, children, ferfs, 
baftaids, and married men, ignorant and unlettered, who had recourle to the church 
in order to avoid a prifon, and the punifhment due to their crimes; that when a thief 
was apprehended with the ftolen property about him, if he proved to be a clerk, the 
bifhop always reclaimed him, and compelled the fecular judge, under pain of excommu- 
nication, to deliver into the hands of the clerical judge the things ftolen, which had been 
ordered to be reftored to their right owners; that when a criminal, without any marks 
of an ecclefiaftic about him, who had been arretted and detained by order of the king's 
officers, in a prifon belonging to the fecular jurifdidtion, declared himfelf a clerk, the 
official immediately claimed him, without farther enquiry, and compelled the officers of 
the crown to give him up to the ecclefiaftical judge ; that criminals of this defcription r 
whether thieves or aflaflins, were, notwithftanding the cleareft proof of their guilt, 
conftantly acquitted, and, by favour of this dangerous privilege, efcaped the feverity 
of the law; that the officials arrefted ecclefiaftics, in all places whatever, without ap- 
plying to the judge of the diftrict, and that if any one attempted to oppofe them, he 
was threatened with excommunication ; that excommunicated perfons could not obtain 
abfolution from the officials without paying an arbitrary'fine, which caufed many of 
them to remain in a ftate of excommunication ; that the prelates, by promoting clerks 
to be judges in their bailiwicks, exempted them from punifhment for malverfation in 
office ; that the clerical officers of juftice iflued prohibitions to all perfons, indifcrimi- 
nately, forbidding them to work for any one who was excommunicated, whether juftly 
or unjuftly, by which means it often happened that the land remained uncultivated ; 
that the officials cited thirty or forty perfons to appear before them, from whom they 
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exacted pecuniary fines, under pretence that they had frequented the company of ex- 
communicated perfons ; that, by means of ecclefiaftical cenfures and interdicts, often 
inflicted on account offome private difpute, a whole province-was thrown into confufion, 
and deprived of the confolation of public devotion. The orator finifhed this long lift of 
grievances, by complaining that the officials arrogated to themfelves the right of taking 
inventories when any perfon died inteftate (though within the king's domains) ; feizing 
all the property.of the deceafed, which they diftributed at their pleafure ; that, more- 
over, they claimed the exclufive power of drawing up wills, and had officers folely for 
that purpofe, refufing to acknowledge the validity of fuch wills as had been confirmed 
by theproper civil officer, unlefs they themfelves had previoufly approved them. 

In anfwer to thefe charges, the clergy replied, by the mouth of Peter Bertrandi, 
bifhop of Autun ; — that when a clerk was attacked by a layman, whofe property he 
had invaded, he became the defendant, and it was right and lawful that the fecular 
plaintiff fhould apply for redrefs to the natural judge of the defendant ; that it was 
on account of the fins committed by the man who refufed to reftore what he unjuftly 
detained, or to pay what he owed, that the officials cited laymen to appear before them 
in perfonal actions ; that it was on account of the facrilege committed, by an attack 
on the perfon or property of the clerk, of which none but the church could take 
cognizance, that the ecclefiaftical judges fummoned laymen to appear before them, at 
the requeft of a clerk ; that the church had a right to take cognizance of contracts 
paiTed in a fecular court, particularly in cafe of the violation of an oath, or a breach of 
faith ; that when the church had done all fhe could with her fpiritual arm, fire was not 
only authorifed but commanded, by every law both human and divine, to employ the 
fecular arm— and if the temporal judge negleded the admonition, and forbore to con- 
flrain the excommunicated debtor to fatisfy the demand againft him, fo that, by fuch 
neglect, the creditor loft what was due to him, no poffible inconvenience could arife 
from proceeding againft the judge himfelf ; that with regard to the admiffion of too 
many perfons into holy orders, inftead of being a fubject of complaint, it was an 
objea of public utility, fince by increafing the number of God's fervants, he would, 
of courfe, be better ferved ; that when the king's officers delivered up a thief to the 
fpiritual judge, they ought of courfe to deliver up the-thing ftolen, as that would prin- 
cipally lead to eftablifh the guilt of the culprit ; that a clerk, apprehended in a fecu- 
lar drefs, did not forfeit his privilege, if it was notorious that he was a clerk, and when 
his identity was a matter of doubt, the care of his perfon belonged to the ecclefiaftical 
judge, and the cognizance of his crime to the church j that frequently when a layman 
del.vered up to the fpiritual power a clerk, whom he had caufed to' be apprehended 
he did not ment.on his crime to the judge, for which reafon he could not confeien' 
iioufly deta.rt turn ; that prelates and their officials were authorized by laws both 
d.vme and human, to feize clerks wherever they found them, fince the fpiritual jurif- 
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didtion knew no bounds ; that as a fentence of excommunication was never ifiued but 
for a mortal fin, the penance impofed ought always to include a corporal punifhment 
or pecuniary fine ; that juftice was better adminiftered by clergymen who were verfed 
in the law, than by ignorant and unlettered laymen, for which reafon clerks were 
preferred as provofts to others ; that all kind of commerce with an excommunicated per- 
fon was a mortal fm, and that it the officials for fuch an offence, cited one or more lay men. 
to appear before them, it was juft they fliould inflict a corporal punifhment or pecu- 
niary fine for the fatisfadtion of God and the church ; and laltly, that every prelate had 
a right to draw up wills in his own diocefe, and confequently to take inventories, 
and diftribute the property bequeathed; and that it was the cuftom, with feveftfl ■ 
churches of the kingdom, not to acknowledge the validity of any will that was 
drawn up by a notary of the archdeacon's court, or any inferior court, unlefs.it had 
been approved by the principal judge of the diocefe, becaufe by trufting to fuch notaries- 
many forgeries and other abufes might occur. 

The bifhop of Autun was alked, by the-king's orders, for a copy of this reply ; but' 
the prelates, after deliberating on the fubjedt, would only confent to give in a memo- 
V rial, containing the fubftance of their claims, in which they requefted the king to> 

fupport them. The alTembly was then difmifled ; and the following week, the bifhops 
repaired to Vincennes, to know the king's intentions, when they were told by Peter de 
Cugnieres, that he meant to fecure to them all their rights ; but this general declaration 
not contenting them, they returned two days after, when the king affured them, 
by the mouth of the archbifhop of Bourges, that they had nothing to fear ; that 
he promifed them they Jhould lofe nothing during his reign; and that he would 
never fet the example of attacking the church. The archbifhop of Sens, after thanking- 
Philip, in the name of the clergy, complained of certain proclamations which tended, 
to infringe on the ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion : when the king himfelf replied, that thofe 
proclamations had been iffued without his orders, and that he difapproved of them. 
The archbifhop was ftill anxious to obtain a more clear and fatisfadtory anfwer ; but 
Peter de Cugnieres finally told him, in the king's name, that if he corrected thofe 
abufes which ftood in need of correction, the king would willingly wait till Chrift- 
mas ; but that if, during that interval, no fteps fhould be taken for that purpofe, 
the king would apply fuch a remedy as would be agreeable to God and the people. 

On this occafion the king feemcd to favour the clergy ; but the prefent difpute be- 
tween the temporal and fpiritual powers became the foundation of all thofe quarrels 
which afterward occurred with regard to their refpedtive jurifdidtions, and the effect of 
which was the confinement of the ecclefiaftical jurifdidtion within limits lefs extenfive. 
This reduction of the exorbitant power of the clergy might, indeed, be afcribed to another 
caufe; viz,, the negledt of the bilhops to affemble provincial fynods, in which the body 
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of the clergy combined to confolidate their authority; while the parliaments, being 
rendered fedentary, confirmed their powers by never feparating l6 . 

Hitherto the reign of Philip bad been profperous and happy, and the meafures he adopt- 
ed for enfuring the felicity and welfare of his fubje&s feemed well calculated to give 
liability to his government. But Providence had placed on the throne of England a 
prince who was deftined to interrupt the profperity of France, and to caft a thick lhade 
over thefe pleafing profpeds. The imperious difpofition of the two monarchs, rivals 
in glory as in intereft, joined to their mutual hatred for each other, laid the foundation 
of a war, deftrudive in its progrefs, and fatal in its effeds. Edward, glowing with the 
fire of youth and ambition, beheld, in the king of France, a fuccefsful competitor who, 
not content with having fecured a diadem which he was anxious to place on his own 
brows, and with having reduced him to the humiliating condition of a vaflal, had en- 
deavoured to add to the weight of feudal fervitude, by prefcribing the very terms of the 
homage he exacted from him. The king, well-knowing what fentiments fuch conduct- 
muft infpire in the proud mind of Edward, and convinced that nothing but a favourable 
opportunity was wanting to induce that prince openly to declare himfelf, determined to 
make him feel his dependence on every occafion. A ftiort time after the conditional 
homage paid by Edward at Amiens, he was preffed to give a clear and precife declara- 
tion of the nature of that homage; and the duke of Bourbon, and the counts of Har- 
court, Tankerville, and Clermont were appointed, with fome other noblemen, to repair 
to England, in order to receive this declaration in a formal and authentic manner. Tt 
was fome time, however, before the Englifh monarch could be prevailed on to give the 
required fatisfadion ; though, at laft, he was compelled by a deed (which is preferved in 
Rymer's Foedera) to acknowledge that he owed liege-homage to the king of France for 
the duchv of Guienne, and the counties of Ponthieu and Montreuil. 

This deed was delivered, by Edward himfelf, to the king, at Saint-Chriftophe en Ha- 
late 11 ; and, in return, he received letters of acceptance from the chancery of France. 
At this intarview the Englifh monarch, notwithftanding his youth, acquired an afcen- 
dancy over Philip, which he ever after maintained, even in the mofl intricate negotiations. 
The two kings had agreed between themfelves on the marriage of a daughter of 
France with the infant Prince of Wales; and Edward, on his return to England, 
fent ambaffadors to Paris, to fettle the terms of this alliance, which, however, never 
took place. 

The king's attention was now called to the ambitious attempts of his brother-in- 
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law, Robert of Artois. That prince, as we have before fliewn, had frequently 
enforced his claims to the county from whence he derived his name; but the fuperior 
pretenfions of his aunt Maude had been confirmed by repeated fentences. Still, how- 
ever, Robert perfifted in his efforts, and, on the death of the late monarch, he flattered 
himfelf that a fair profpect of fuccefs opened to his view. The friendfhip of the king, 
whofe fifter he had efpoufed, the fervice he had rendered him, in fupporting with all 
his power and eloquence his right to the regency and to the throne, confirmed him in 
his hopes. Although two folemn verdicts had fully eftablifhed the validity of his aunt's 
pretenfions, he had the prefumption to fuppofe, that the authority of the laws would 
bend before his influence, if he could give but the fmalleft colouring of juftice to his 
demand. 

But as he had no legal titles to prefer, he was induced to fupport his claim by forged 
deeds and falfe witneffes. Though hurried on by ambition, he did not at firft purfue 
thefe degrading meafures with the fteady refolution of a voluntary culprit ; led, by faith- 
lefs advifers, from error to error, through a feries of intrigues, the origin of which was 
carefully concealed from him, he was not aware of his fituation till he had reached the 
brink of the precipice, and he had then advanced too far to retreat. 

Jane de Divion, a native of Bethune, a woman cf licentious conduit, who had facri- 
ficed her reputation to the gratification of her infamous paffions, was the author of this 
iniquitous myftery. She had been accufed by the public voice of having maintained 
a criminal intercourfe with Thierry d'lrechon, bifhop of Arras, minifter to Maude, 
countefs of Artois. The prelate at his death bequeathed her fome property which the 
countefs, his executrix, not only refufed to deliver to her ; but at the fame time banifhed 
her the province. Divion upon this repaired to Paris, breathing vengeance ; and having 
procured admifliort to the countefs de Beaumont, wife to Robert, fhe told that princefs 
that the bifhop of Arras, urged by remorfe, had, on his death-bed, delivered to her 
feveral letters which confirmed the rights of her hufband to the county of Artois. The 
countefs, however, giving no credit to the tale, fhe applied to Maude, to whom fhe offer- 
ed to reveal fecrets of the greateft importance ; but this application proved as unfuc- 
cefsful as the former. She therefore changed her battery, and had recourfe to Robert 
himfelf, to whom fhe made the fame overtures as fhe had before made to the princefs. 
This falfe confidence having revived his ambition, he called upon her to fulfil her 
promifes, affuring her, at the fame time, that a reward for a fervice fo important 
fliould even exceed her moft fanguine hopes. She immediately repaired to Arras, from 
whence fhe brought the paper in quefiion, which was a letter, which fhe affirmed the 
bifhop of Arras had, in his laft moments, entrufted to her care, with orders to deliver 
it, after his death, to prince Robert. In this letter the prelate befought his forgivenefs for 
having concealed, during his life, what would fully have eftablifhed the validity of 
Robert's claims to the county of Artois ; he confeffed that he had in his poffefTion 
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certain deeds, the duplicates whereof had been regiftered in the proper court, but that a 
powerful nobleman of Artois having thrown them into the fire, they were afterwards 
erafed from the regifters : thefe deeds were — the marriage-contract of Philip (Robert's 
father) with Blanche of Brittany, by which the count of Artois (Robert's grandfather) 
fettled the county on his fon, and his fon's heirs; — a ratification of this fettlement by 
the count of Artois ; — and letters patent of Philip the Hardy, confirming the preced- 
ing deeds. 

Robert having this pretended letter of the bifhop of Arras in his pofTeffion, was 
convinced of the juftice of his caufe, nor had he the fmalleft doubt of fucceeding in 
the attempt, when he reflected that the king had frequently told him, if he could 
produce any aft whatever, tending to prove a donation on the part of the late count of 
ArtoiS, tohis fon Philip, and, in cafe Philip fhoulddie before him, to his heirs, he would 
immediately order the county to be delivered up to him. Hitherto, the conduct of Robert 
appears to have been ftrictly propc, as he had not the leaft fufpicion that the letter 
was forged. Having publicly declared his intentions of renewing his claims to the 
county of Artois, the countefs Maude, alarmed at the report, caufed the fervants of 
Divion to be apprehended. Divion, apprized of this circumftance, preferred " her 
complaints to Robert, to whom fhe infinuated that the object of Maude, in arrefting 
her fervants, was to get poffeflion of thofe deeds which would eftablifh his claims ; 
the prince accordingly applied to the king, who ordered them to be releafed; but, 
during their detention, the cquntefs -of Artois had difcovered a part of the intrigues 
of their millrefs. 

The king, being determined to inveftigate the matter, appointed commiflioners for 
that purpofe, who examined feveral witnelTes, moft of whofe depofitions were 
favourable to Robert. But an affair of this kind could not poflibly be decided on fuch 
authority ; the deeds mentioned iu the letter of the bifhop of Arras were alone ade- 
quate to eftablifh the validity of Robert's claim ; and when thefe were called for, Di- 
vion being unable to produce them, was compelled to acknowledge the impofture. Ro- 
bert, ennlged at finding himfelf impofed upon by this intriguing woman, threatened her 
with inftant death ; but having proceeded thus far, he was afraid to retreat j the dictates 
of true honour were filenced by the fuggeftions of a falfe frame, and though hitherto 
he had only been the dupe of her art, he now confented to become the accomplice of 
her crime. It was determined between them, that the neceffary deeds muft be forged* 
and Divion undertook to procure them. 

The countefs of Beaumont, wife to Robert, who was equally ambitious with her 
hufband, had recently had an interview with the queeri, when an explanation on 
the fubjc£t of that prince s claim had taken place ; and a difference of opinion prevail- 
ing between them, the difpute was maintained with warmth on both fides, and they 

parted 
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parted with mutual difcontent. This circumftance induced the countefs to fecond 
the fcheme of the forgery, and both lhe and her hufband became earneft in their fe- 
licitations to Divion, which were occafionally enforced by threats, and ftrengthened 
by promifes : they even furnifhed her with copies of the deeds they wanted ; it was 
an eafy matter to get them tranfcribed, but the grand difficulty was in affixing the ne- 
ceffary feals to them. 

During thefe tranfactions, Robert, who had obtained permiffion to purfue his claims, 
always eluded the production of his written proofs 18 . In the interim Maude, countefs 
of Artois, died I9 , and a report prevailed that fhe had been poifoned ; and the fufpicions 
of the public were thought to be confirmed by the death of her daughter and heirefs, 
Jane, widow to Philip the Long, which happened foon after, and was afcribed to the 
fame caufe. Robert, and his accomplice, Divion, were accufed of the crime ; but the 
accufation appears to have been unfupported by any kind of proof. Jane, grand- 
daughter to Maude, and her hufband, Eudes, duke of Burgundy, Were then ad- 
mitted to do homage for the county of Artois, notwithftanding the oppofition of 
Robert. 

The forged deeds being now ready for production, Robert firft fhewed them to the 
king, who immediately exprefTed his doubts as to their authenticity, and advifed him 
in a friendly manner not to make ufe of them ; fince they would infallibly cover him 
with confufion, and caufe him to be ftigmatized as the accomplice of a forgery. The 
count warmly anfwered that he was no impoftor, and that he was ready to maintain 
his innocence againft any one who fhould prtfume to attack it. Philip, imagining this 
challenge to be addreffed to himfelf, inftantly replied, in a decifive tone, " Thefe 
" deeds are forged ; I know it well, and will caufe the authors of the forgery to be 
*' punifhed 10 ." But Robert, though detected, determined to perfift; and, in order 
to avoid the imputation of difhonour, refolved to become more criminal. 

When the deeds were produced before the parliament, they were eafily difcovered to 
he forged ; and the king, eager to fave the count from the ignominy of a public con- 
demnation, fent for' Divion, under pretence of confulting her on certain difficulties 
which he wifhed to be removed ; fhe accordingly haftened to Paris, and being ex- 
amined in the prefence of Philip, her confidence forfook her, and fhe fubfcribed a con- 
feffion of her guilt ; which fhe confirmed before Robert himfelf. Still, however, that 
prince refufed to acknowledge himfelf in an error ; and a formal decilion of the par- 
liament was requifite to declare the deeds, on which he founded his pretenfions, to be 
forgeries. When the fenteitce was pronounced, the attorney-general allied Robert, 
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if it was' ftill his intention to maintain the authenticity of thofe deeds. After delibo* 
rating fome time with his council, he anfwered in the negative. Philip, yet willing 
to hope that he would be brought to a juft fenfe of his difhonourable conduct, flopped 
all farther proceedings for five months. But finding that, inftead of repentance, the 
difappointment which Robert had, experienced, only gave rife to indignation and re- 
proach, he ordered the attorney-general to proceed ; when the count was fummoned 
to appear before the parliament, and a criminal fuit was inftituted againft Divion and 
her accomplices. On the eighth of April, 1331, fentence. was pronounced. Robert 
of Artois was condemned to lofe his life, and his property was confifcated to the 
crown; Divion, and her fervant were fentenced to be burned alive ; and the faife: 
witnefTes were punifh.ed with the pillory. 

A. D. 1331, to 1337.] Robert, who had fled from Paris, and embarked his trea- 
fures at Bourdeaux for England, was at Bruffels, when he received intelligence of his 
condemnation. Inflamed with rage, he is faid to have formed the. defperate defign of 
murdering the king 51 ; but the affaflins, whom he hired for that purpofe, alarmed at 
the danger of the enterprize, returned, when they had proceeded half-way to Par la. 
He then went back fecretly to France, in order to found the difpofition of his friends and 
partizans, and, after paffing fome days with his wife, left the country with precipitation. 
It appears that the king was apprized of his motions, and that he entertained fome fu£- 
picions of the fidelity of feveral of the nobility who favoured the pretenfions of Ro- 
bert ; for which reafon he exacted an oath from the princes and chief barons of the 
realm, containing a formal difavowal of the condudt of the count, and a promife to 
grant him no afliftance, and to fhew him no favour. The countefs was arrefted and 
confined in the caftle of Chinon, and her children in that of Nemours". The whole 
family were involved in the fame difgrace; the count of Foix had imprifoned his mo- 
ther, who was Robert's filter, under pretence that her licentious condudl difhonoured' 
all that were related to her 23 ;.but every hotly was convinced that he had been led to. 
this ad\ of violence by the perfuafion of Philip. 

Robert llimfelf, exiled, profcribed, and purfued from place to place, at length put in 
execution a plan which he had long meditated. He repaired to London, in the difguife 
of a merchant, and was fortunate enough to elude the numerous emiffaries whom Philip 
had employed to apprehend him. On his arrival in England, he was favourably received 
by Edward 24 , and was foon admitted into the councils, and'fhared the confidence, of 
that monarch. The king, incenfed at his efcape, publifhed a manifefto, by the advice of 
the princes and barons of the realm, declaring Robert " A mortal Enemy to the State,? 

41 Vitlaret. n Spicil. Cont. Nang. 23 ' Quia in ennfufionem fui, totiufque generis fui effiaenate nimiam cor-- 
jcris fui lafciviam fequebatur.' Spicil. Cont. Nang. torn ii. p. 94. J 4 Rymer. 
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and threatening every vaffal of the crown, whether within or -without the kingdom, 
who fhould afford protection to that traitor, with fimilar penalties ; — a menace that could 
not be miffaken. 

Although the laft treaty concluded by the kings of France and England, appeared 
fufficient to eitablifh a good underllanding between them, ftill fome articles remained 
open for future difcuffion. That which related to the refl.it ution of thofe places in 
Guienne which had been taken in the preceding reign, was well calculated to afford a 
fpecious pretext for a rupture whenever an opportunity fhould offer. The pope, 
who was anxious to promote a crufade for the relief of the ChrifUan3 in Palefline,' 
ffrenuoufly foliated the Enghlh monarch to fecond the zeal of the king of France. 
Edward, who only wifhed to gain time, continually promifed to fend ambaffadors to 
Paris, as well to adopt the neceflary arr, gements for that purpofe, as finally to fettle 
the affairs of Guienne, and to conclude the conditions of marriage between the prince 
of Wales and the daughter of Philip. — By thefe fubterfuges he always evaded a deci- 
flve anfvver, which it was never his intention to give, and endeavoured to fecure the 
confidence of Philip by fruitlefs negotiations, which left matters in the fame fituation 
as before. 

But no fooner had Edward accomplifhed his defigns on the kingdom of Scotland,, 
whofe inhabitants had been fecretly fupported by Philip, in their ftruggle for inde- 
pendence, than he began ferioufly to liften to the fuggeflions of Robert of Artois. 
That nobleman laboured with great earneflnefs to perfuade the king of England that 
his title to the crown of France was indifputably valid; and that a prince of his valour 
and abilities might certainly render his claims effectual. As a man is eafily perfuaded 
into the belief of what is agreeable to his wilhes, Edward acknowledged the juftice of 
Robert's arguments, and came to a final determination to attempt the conqueft of a 
kingdom which he either believed, or pretended to believe, was his undoubted right. 
With this view he endeavoured to form alliances in the Low Countries, and on the 
frontiers of Germany, the only places from which he either could make an effectual 
attack upon France, or produce fuch a diverflon as might preferve the province of. 
Guienne, which lay fo much expofed to the power of Philip. 

He began with communicating his defigns to the count of Hainault. his father-in- 
law, and having engaged him in his interefts, he employed the good offices and coun- 
fels of that prince in fecuring the alliance of the other fovereigns of thofe parts. The 
duke of Brabant was induced by his mediation, and by large remittances of money 
from England, to promife his fupport : the archbifhop of Cologne, the duke of Guel- 
dres, the marquis of Juliers, the count of Namur, the lords of Fauquemont and 
Baquen, with fome others, were engaged by fimilar methods to embrace the caufe of 
Edwards 
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Thefe negotiations, though conducted with all poffible fecrecy, were fully known 
to the court of France ; and Philip, at length, ronfed from the lethargy in which 
he had hitherto appeared to be plunged, began to imitate the example of his enemy in 
fecuring allies. He concluded treaties with the kings of Bohemia and Navarre, the 
dukes of Brittany and Bar, and the count of Flanders; but on this laft he could place 
little reliance, as he poffeffed but little authority in his own dominions. 

Lewis, count of Flanders, after the victory of CafTel had reduced his fubjects to 
ohedience, continued to alienate their affections by feverity, inftead of feeking to con- 
ciliate their confidence and efleem by a mild and liberal conduct. Molt of the towns 
in Flanders were deprived of their privileges; their principal inhabitants were put to 
death, and thofe that furvived were opprelTed by exactions the moll onerous and tyran- 
nical. This rigorous treatment revived tl>£ animofity of the Flemings againft their 
count ; and William Chanu, a citizen of Bruges, was deputed by his countrymen, to 
repair to the court of Brabant, and endeavour to engage the duke to declare war againft 
Lewis. The duke, who at that time, was interefted in preferving the friendfhip of 
France, declared that he could do nothing in the bufinefs without the previous advice 
and confent of Philip. He therefore feized Chanu, who was fent to Paris ; where 
being applied to the rack he revealed the names of all the leaders of the confpiracy. 
When he had been tortured in the moft cruel manner, both his hands were cut off at 
•the wrifts ; he was then ftretched on a wheel, dragged alive at the tail of a cart ; and 
at length hanged ; this punifhment, which reflects difgrace upon Philip, and all who 
were concerned in it, lafted two days. The Flemifh confpirators left their country 
with precipitation, and the whole province once more wore the appearance of fubmiflion, 
but hatred and revenge lurked beneath the fpecious mafic. Juftly enraged with the 
king of France, whom they confidered as the author of all their calamities, they eagerly 
feized the firft opportunity that occurred for difplaying their refentment. When that 
prince forefeeing the rupture v/ith Edward, endeavoured to engage the Flemings in his 
intereft, they replied, that their commercial concerns.would not permit them to declare 
in his favour, and that the wool of England was more effential to them than the 
friendftiip of France %i . 

As the Flemings were the firft people in the northern parts of Europe that cultivated 
the arts and manufactures, the lower ranks of men among them had attained to a 
certain degree of opulence, which none of their ftation had acquired in other countries. 
Privileges and independence naturally followed an acquifition of wealth, and hence 
it was that the Flemings began to emerge from that ftate of flavery to which, 
by the feudal inftitutions, the common people were univerfally reduced; from this 
independence arofe an averfion from ^very fpecies of government that was 
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tinctured with defpotifm ; and by an eafy gradation in minds unapt to rrafon, and 
unreitrained by falutary laws, the ipirit of liberty fpeedily degenerated into licentiouf- 
nefs. Factions and tumults were the confequence. The count of Flanders being 
deprived of his authority, through his own oppreflive conduct, and the unjuftifiable 
cruelty of Philip, the people delivered themfelves over to the guidance of a feditious 
leader, who fought to fecure the duration of his power by encouraging the commiflion 
of violence, and the promotion of diforders. 

Their prefent leader was James d'Arteville, a rich brewer of Ghent, who governed 
them with a more abfolute fway than had ever been aflumed by the mo ft tyrannical 
of their lawful fovereigns ; but when the people enjov the privilege of chufing an idol 
for themfelves, oppreflion ceafes to be burdenfome, and defpotifm to be odious. This 
demagogue aflumed the power of placing and difplacing magiftrates at his pleafure ; 
and was accompanied by a guard, who, on the leaf! fignal from him, inftantly affafli- 
nated any man who had been fo unfortunate as to incur his difpleafure. He had 
fpies in all the cities of Flanders ; and whoever gave him the fmalleft offence was furc 
to be punifhed with immediate death. The few nobles who remained in the country 
lived in a ftate of continual apprehenfion ; he feized the eftates of all thofe whom he 
had either banifhed or murdered ; and, after beftowing a part on their wives and 
children, converted the remainder to his own ufe This was the firft popular defpot 
that was feen in Europe ; nor was his government lefs violent than thofe of the feudal 
tyrants, whofe example he, probably, endeavoured to imitate. To this man the king 
of England applied, and through his influence attached the Flemings to his ioterefts, 
and procured from them an invitation to land an army in their territories. 

Father Daniel, with a degree of candour that does him honour, remarks that neither 
Edward nor Philip could be juftly deemed the fole aggreflbr in this unfortunate 
conteft ; each of them, he obferves, had juft grounds for complaints ; and each of 
thein could juftify his own conduct on plaufible grounds. To us, however, Edward 
appears to have been the principal aggreflbr. Philip indeed had favoured the revolt of the 
Scotch, and received with hofpitality and kindnefs their exiled monarch; but the pre- 
vious conduct of Edward, in advancing a claim to the crown of France, juftified this 
meafure, and rendered it neceffary to guard agaiaft any augmentation of power, which 
would certainly be employed to enforce that pretention. All the proceedings of 
Edward, with regard to Philip, had been marked with duplicity ; his negociations were 
all deluflve ; and it was evident, from the commencement of his reign, that he was 
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determined, whenever an opportunity fhould occur, to undertake the conqneft of a 
kingdom, the extent of whole power he regarded with a jealous eye. 

The king, convinced of the importance of diftrefling the Flemifh allies of Edward, 
fent a flrong reinforcement of troops to the count of Flanders, in the hope of enabling 
him to reduce to obedience his difcontented fubjects. But thefe, being attacked by a 
body of Englifh, under the command of the earl of Derby, in the illand of Cadfand, 
near the mouth of the Schelde, fuftained a total defeat, and more than three thoufand 
of them perifhed in the action : the earl then re-embarked his men, and returned to 
England with a confiderable booty. 

No formal declaration of war preceded the commencement of hoftilities. The 
French fleet, commanded by Nicholas Bahuchet, committed depredations on the Englilh 
coaft, and took and plundered the ifland of Guernfey ; while the enemy retaliated 
by reducing the fortrefs of Palencourt in Saintonge, the governor whereof being fuf- 
pected of treachery, was tried by the parliament, and fuffered decapitation. In 
vain did the pope interpofe his good offices to flop the farther effufion of blood ; Edward 
treated his remonftrances with difdain, and having compleated his preparations failed 
from the port of Orwell, in Suffolk, on the 16th of July, in the year 1338, with a 
large fleet and a powerful army. But when he arrived on the Continent, he found 
his allies but ill- prepared to fecond his attempts ; they had neglected to furnilh their 
ftipulated quota of troops ; and, alarmed at the ftrength of the enemy they had to 
encounter, they were anxious to find fome caufe for retracting their engagements., 
Thefe unexpected difficulties reduced Edward to the neceffity of appropriating to 
negotiation a confiderable portion of the time which he had deftined for action. In 
order to fatisfy the fcruplcs of the German princes, he obtained from Lewis of 
Bavaria, who was then emperor, the title of " Vicar of the Empire ;" which, though 
it was merely nominal, gave him an apparent right to command the inferior potentates 
of Germany. The Flemings affecting fimilar fcruples, in regard to waging war againft 
their liege lord ; Edward, by the advice of d'Arteville, affumed, in his commiflions, the 
title of " King of France ;" and, in virtue thereof, claimed their affiftance to dethrone 
Philip of Valois, whom he termed, The Ufurper of his lawful Inheritance. He was 
not perfuaded to adopt this meafure, the danger whereof he had fufficient penetration to 
forefee, without much reluctance and hefitation; and it would have been happy, not 
only for himfelf, but his pofterity, had he perfevered in his oppofition to fo hazardous a 
ftep ; as from hence we may date the commencement of that ftrong national animofity 
which has ever fince fubfi fled between the two kingdoms, and which has occafioned 
fuch an infinite effufion of blood. In all preceding times, fubfequent to the acceffion 
of the firft William to the throne of England, whenever hoftilities had occurred be- 
tween the rival crowns, they had fprung merely from fortuitous events ; their effects, 
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confequently had been but temporary, and the animofity they had excited fubfided with 
the caufe that gave rife to it. The Englifh nobility and gentry valued themfelves on their 
French or Norman extraction ; the language of France had been fafhionable and 
almoft univerfal in England ; and both the Englifh court and camp being always full 
of French nobles, a more intimate connection had prevailed between thefe two 
people, during fome centuries, than between any two diftinct nations whom we meet 
with in hiftory. But the fatal and ill-grounded pretenfions of Edward the Third 
broke off this mutual intercourfe, and left the feeds of difcord and hatred in both coun- 
tries, which continued to thrive with the moft deftructive vigour, till blighted by 
the fun of liberality, whofe effulgent beams irradiate the prefent sera of refinement with 
unexampled fplendour. 

A. D. 1339-] Though the king of England had exacted a promife from his allies' to 
meet him in the field with their refpective troops at the commencement of July, 1339, 
when that time approached he ftill found them irrefolute ; fo that he was not able to 
open the campaign till late in the month of September ; and even then he was obliged to 
allure his German allies, by a promife of commencing his operationswiththe fiege of Cam- 
bray, a city of the empire, which had been garrifoned by Philip. Finding, however, upon 
trial, the extreme danger and difficulty of the enterprize, he conducted them to 
the frontiers of France ; when the count of Namur, and even the count of Hainault, 
his brother-in-law, (for the old count was dead) refufed to advance any farther, 
and immediately retired with their forces. Edward, however, notwithftanding 
this defection, had ftill an army of forty thoufand men ; with which he entered 
the French territories, and encamped on the plains of Vironfoffe, about two leagues 
from Capelle. 

Philip, in the mean time, had made every necefTary preparation for repelling the 
attacks of this formidable enemy ; a fleet which he had aflembled for the purpofe of 
waging war againft the infidels was now employed in the defence of his own king- 
dom ; and all the naval forces of France were collected, with the view of ravaging 
the coafts and deftroying the fleet of England. It was not poflible to maintain 
a war thus important without incurring a very confiderable expence. The people, at 
firft, fubmitted, without a murmur, to the necefTary contributions ; but as they per- 
ceived, fays Mezeray, that their burdens encreafed in proportion to their efforts to 
fuftain them; that the nation was taxed beyond what it could bear; and that the 
privileges of the church and of the nobility were violated, they had recourfe to the 
fame remedy which they had employed with fuccefs under Philip the Fair. The 
Normans were the firft to mutiny, and having fecured the affiftance of the prelates and 
barons, they obtained a decree of the ftates, purporting that no impoft fhould in future 
be levied without their confent, and for the welfare of the ftate, unlefs in cafes of 
abfolute neceflity. 
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Philip, having afTembled his forces, marched from Saint-Quintin, and pitched his, 
camp at Vironfoflb, at a fliort diftance from that of the Englifh. He was attended by a 
fplendid train of princes and nobles ; the chief of thefe were the kings of Bohemia, 
Scotland and Navarre j the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine and 
Athens ; the count of Alencon, brother to the king ; the count of Hainault (who had left 
the Englifh army the inftant they fet foot on the French territories, and joined Philip, 
with five hundred lances.) The counts of Flanders, Bar, Foreft, Foix, Armagnac, 
Auvergne, Longueville, Etampes, VendSme, Harcourt, Saint-Pol, Guynes, Boulogne, 
Rouffy, Dammartin, Valentinois, Auxerre, Sancerre, Geneva and Dreux. Thefe 
princes and noblemen were attended, by a confiderable number of knights and efquires. 
The army was formed in three divifions, each of which contained fifteen thoufand men 
t arms, and twenty thoufand infantry. A general engagement was daily expeded 
to take place; but the Englifh monarch — whofe forces did not amount to half the 
number of the French — was averfe from engaging on fuch unequal terms ; and Philip 
being unwilling to run any unnecelTary hazard, the two armies lay oppofite to each 
other for feveral days without coming to action ; and after mutual defiances had paffed 
between them, Edward at length retired into Flanders, where he fent his troops into 
winter quarters 27 . 

Although the conducl of the count of Hainault was fuch as fhould have fatisfied Philip, 
yet that monarch could never forget that he had once enlifted under the banners of his 
rival. Rejecting the fuggeftions of policy and the dictates of juftice, he gave orders to his 
generals to ravage the territories of the count ; and his orders were obeyed with the mcft 
rigorous fcrupulofity. The count, therefore, who had hitherto evinced a difpofition friendly 
to the French, was now compelled, in his own defence, to join the adverfe army ; he 
fent a defiance to the king by the Abbot Thibaiit de St. Crepin, to. which Philip 
replied, that his nephew the count of Hainault was a madman. The count revenged him- 
ftlf for the king's injuflice, by the capture of Aubenton in Tierache, which he reduced 
to aflies ; Mauberfontaine, Aubeceuil, Seignv, and feveral other towns and villages, 
experienced a fimilar fate, while the open country was ravaged, and the inhabitants 
fubjecTed to every fpecies of violence and outrage. The French fleet, in the mean 
time, cruifed off the Englifh ports, and intercepted all the veffcls that failed from 
thence; one large fhip in particular, called, the Saint-Chriftopher, laden with wool for 
the Low Countries, was deemed a valuable prize. 

Phijip, anxious to fecure the Flemings in his intereft, offered to give up certain 
fums, which, by the Iaft treaty, they had engaged to pay him, and likewife to procure 
the reftoration of feveral of their privileges"; but mindful of the injuries they had 
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faftained', they were neither to be moved by promifcs nor threats. He then complained! 
to the pope, who attacked the Flemings with all the thunders of the church; and the 
excommunication he pronounced againft them was fo pofitive and terrible, that no one 
dared to celebrate divine fervice. The Flemings, alarmed, had recourfe to the king of 
England, who told them not to be frightened, for the firft time he crofled the fea he 
would carry over with him plenty of Englifh priefts, who would fay mafs for them 
in fpite of the pope. 

D'Artevelle, at the head of a body of Flemings, having made an incurfion into the 
Tournefis, the earls of Salifbiuy and Suffolk left Ypres, where they were in garrifon, 
with a view to join him ; but they were furprifed on the road, and taken prifoners by a- 
detachment from the garrifon of Lille, 

A. D. 1340.] The king being apprized of the time fixed for the departure of Edward, 
for a fecond invafion of his dominions, increafed the fleet which wasdeftined to intercept 
him to four hundred fail. He gave orders to his admirals to cruife off the Flemifh ports, 
in order to oppofe the debarcation of the Englifh ; adding, that if Edward fhould 
effect a landing through their mifmanagement, their heads fhould pay for their 
neglect. 

When the Englifh monarch had completed his preparations, he failed from Orwell, 
on the twenty-fecond of June, 1340, with a fleet of two hundred and forty fail. The 
next day he fell in with the French fleet, off Sluys, and immediately prepared for 
action. The manoeuvre of the Englifh to gain the wind of the enemy, and have the 
fun on their backs, was afcribed by the French to fear, a circumftance which fhows their 
extreme ignorance of maritime affairs — but they foon changed their opinion when they 
faw them bearing down upon them on full fail. This action was the feverefl that 
had been fought fince the commencement of the monarchy ; though the French had a 
fuperiority of numbers, the Englifh had the advantage of being commanded by an 
intrepid monarch, who, in the difpofition of his fleet, difplayed all the fkill and fore- 
fight of an experienced captain, and, ever foremoft in the poft of danger, evinced all 
the courage and magnanimity of a hero. Animated by the example of fuch a leader, 
the Englifh fought with more than ufual intrepidity — The French long oppofed them 
with equal courage, and the action had continued for a confiderable time, without any 
decifive advantage on either fide ; when the Flemings defcrying the battle, hurried out 
of their harbours, and brought a reinforcement to the Englifh 2 ', which, coming 
unexpectedly, had a greater effect than could have been fuppofed from its power and 
numbers. 
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The French hiftorians 3C> acknowledge the lofs of thirty thoufand men, and ninety 
fhlps, in this action ; but the Englifh 31 make the lhips that were taken amount to 
two hundred and thirty. But admitting the lofs to he exaggerated on one fide, and di- 
ininifhed on the other— which is probably the cafe— the vidory was fplendid and de- 
cifive. This misfortune was afcribed by the French to the mifunderftanding which 
prevailed between the three admirals, Kyriel, Barbevere, and Bahuchet ; the laft of 
'whom, having been killed in the action, was, by the orders of Edward, fufpended - 
on a mart, in revenge for the depredations he had committed on the Englifh coafls 32 . 

The day after the action, Edward entered the harbour of Sluys in triumph, and im- 
mediately repaired to Ghent, where an alliance offenfive and defenfive was concluded 
between the ftates of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault 33 . Early in the month oF 
|uly, the Englifh monarch found himfelf at the head of an army of one hundred 
thoufand men, which he led to the frontiers of France, while Robert of Artois, with 
forty thoufand Flemings, laid fiege to Saint Omer. But the Flemifh troops, chiefly 
confifting of tradefmen and manufacturers wholly unufed to arms, were routed by a- 
judicious fally of the garrifon, under the command of the Duke of Burgundy 3-1 ; four 
thoufand of them were killed, and the reft were feized with fuch a panic, that, not- 
withftanding the exertions of their gallant commander, they could never more be 
brought to appear in the field. The attempts of Edward, though lefs inglorious,, 
were not more fuccefsfuL For the gratification of his Flemifh allies, he had, the pre- 
ceding year, engaged to lay fiege to Tournay, then one of the moil confiderable cities 
in Flanders, containing above fixty thoufand inhabitants, all well-affected to Philip ; 
about the end of July, therefore, he fixed his camp before the place. The garrifon 
was numerous and well-appointed ; the governor, Godemar du Fay, a man of courage 
and experience ; and the troops were farther animated by the exhortations and ex- 
ample of tlie count of Eu, conftable of France, who, with many others of the French 
nobility, had thrown himfelf into the town, on the firft news of its being inverted. 
The Englifh monarch, by this means f experienced fo vigorous a refiftance, that he 
foon fjaund the neceffity of converting the fiege into a blockade. Philip, in the 
mean time, having affembled his forces in Artois, marched from Arras, and encamped on 
the plains between Lille and Douay ; he foon, however, changed his fituation, and, in 
order to be nearer the enemy, pafTcd the bridge of Bovines, and advanced within two 
leagues of Tournay. 

The king of England, perpetually harafTed by the French troops, and vexed at the 
fmall progrefs he had hitherto made, fent a herald to Philip, daring him to decide their 
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claims to the crown of France, either by fingle combat, or by an adtion of an hundred 
againft an hundred, or by a general engagement ; but Philip replied, in a manner equally 
decent and dignified, that though it ill became a vaflal to challenge his fuperior lord, 
yet he was willing to waive that confideration ; and if Edward would, in order to 
render the terms equal, flake the kingdom of England againft that of France, he 
would readily meet him hand to hand. 

When things were in this fituation, aud the fiege of Tournay had continued about 
two months, a powerful mediatrix appeared to prevent the farther effufion of blood. 
This was Jane, countefs-dowager of Hainault, mother-in-law to Edward, and filler 
to Philip, who had retired to the monaflery of Fontenelles ; ifluing from her facred re- 
treat, fhe employed all her pious efforts to allay thofe violent animofities which pre- 
vailed between perfons fo nearly related to her, and to each other. Philip was appre- 
henfive that the city of Tournay could not hold out much longer, and was, moreover, 
actuated by that prudent policy which bad hitherto led him to avoid an adtion ; while Ed- 
ward, on his fide, began to dread a want of provifions, and to fufpedt the fidelity of his al- 
lies 35 ; fo that the propofals of the countefs were favourably received by either monarch. 
A cefTation of arms for three days was firft agreed on ; and a truce was afterward conclud- 
ed, on the twenty-fifth of September, 1340, for nine months, by which both parties were 
left in pofTeffion of their prefent acquifitions, and all farther hoftilities in the Low Coun- 
tries, in Guienne, and even in Scotland, were immediately flopped. A negociation 
was foon after opened at Arras, under the mediation of the pope's legates ; but Edward 
infilling that his French dominions lhould be freed from all claims of feudal fuperiority, 
and Philip refufing to treat till that prince had laid afide the title and arms of 
king of France, and renounced all pretentions to the French crown, the negociations 
were rendered fruitlefs, and all the commiflioners could effect was a prolongation of the 
truce to the twenty-fifth of June, in- the year 1342 35 . 

After the departure of the Englifh, the king haflened to reward the courage and 
fidelity of the citizens of Tournay, by the reftoration of their ancient laws and pri- 
vileges, and by giving them the power of chufing their own governor. At the fame 
time he found means to detach the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, from the intereft of 
England, by promifing to reconcile him to the Holy See. That prince accordingly 
embraced the opportunity afforded him by the late truce, which had been concluded 
without his participation, to inform Edward that he now conceived himfelf to be releafed 
from all his engagements ^ in confequence whereof, he recalled the title which he had 
formerly conferred on him, of ' Vicar of the Empire.' 
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A D rj4i;.] As the king of England laboured at this time under a complication 
of difappomtments, both foreign and domeltic ; haraffed by his prelates and nobles at 
home ; forfaken by his allies on the continent ; perplexed at the failure of h,s firft ex- 
pedition agalnft France ; and fomewhat moved— it is to be hoped-with the mjuft.ee or 
his pretentions on that kingdom, we may fairly prefume that he was inclined to rel.n- 
quifh a claim he was unable to enforce. But, unfortunately, the intervention of an 
unexpected occurrence, by fumi/hing him with an opportunity of attacking Philip 
in the centre of his dominions, with kfs expence, and a fairer profpeft of lucceis,. 
revived his ambitious hopes, and gave his enterprifing genius a full fcope for exertion. 

Tohn the Third, duke of Brittany, who had fueceeded his father Arthur the Second, 
perceiving the rapid decline of his health, beneath the weight of years, and the pref- 
fure of infirmities, and having no iffue, was anxious, during his life, fo to fettle his 
dominions, as effeaually to obviate the dangers attending a difputed fucceffion. His 
younger brother, Guy, count of Penthievre, had left only one daughter, named Jane, 
whofe title was thought, by John, preferable to that of the count of Montfort, who, 
being his brother by a fecond marriage, was male heir to the principality. This pre- 
ference arofe from the right of female fucceflion, which was eftablifhed in the duchy, 
•and to which the family of John had been indebted for their elevation. But forefeeing 
that Montfort would be induced to affert his claim, nnlefs that of his niece was fe- 
cured by fome powerful alliance, with the concurrence of the Mates of Brittany he 
married Jane to Charles of Blois, nephew to Philip, by his mother Margaret of Valois, 
filter to that monarch; and all his vaffals, even Montfort himfelf, fwore fealty to 
Charles and his confort, as their future fovereigns. But on the death of John, who 
died at Caen, in Normandy, on his return from Flanders, (whither he had attended 
the king) to his own dominions, the count of Montfort afferted his own right to the 
fucceffion, and declared his determination to enforce it. While Charles of Blois was 
attending the court of France, for the purpofe of performing homage and receiving In- 
veftiture, Montfort, either by force or intiigue, got poffeffion of Nantes, where the 
treafujjes of the late duke were kept, and there caufed himfelf to be declared heir to his 
brother's dominions, and lawful fovereign of Brittany. He then fummoned all the 
deputies of the towns, and the chief nobles of the duchy, to fwear fealty and do ho- 
mage to him 37 . He repaired, in the mean time, to Limoges, where he found fome con- 
fiderablc fums which had been depofited there by John. Returning to Nantes, on the 
day he had appointed for receiving the oaths of the nobility and commons, he had the 
mortification to find but a fingle nobleman, Henry de Leon, willing to acknowledge his 
authority 33 . Still undifmayed, he purfued his plan with fpirit and perfeverance, and 
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applying the treafures he had feized to the collection of troops, he foon reduced Breit, 
Rennes, Hennebonne, Auray, and feveral other towns of inferior note. 

Senfible, however, that, notwithstanding the rapidity of his concjuefts, he fhould be 
unable to preferve his acquifitions againft a majority of the Bretons, (combined with the 
whole power of Philip, who was preparing to fupport the claims of his nephew) 
Without fome potent ally, he cad: his eyes on the king of England, who, from inclina- 
tion and ability, he conceived, was moft likely to fecond his defigns. He therefore 
made a voyage to England, under pretence of foliciting the earldom of Richmond, 
which had devolved to him by his brother's death ; and there offering to do homage to 
Edward, (as king of France,) for the duchy of Brittany, he propofed a ftricT: alliance 
for the fupport of their mutual pretenfions 39 . Edward had indeed acknowledged, 
during the life of John, the validity of his niece's claim, by alkmg her in marriage 
for his brother ; but, flricken with the advantages to be derived from a connection 
with Montfort, he facrificed all other confiderations to the prolpect of prcfent emo- 
lument ; and thus a treaty was immediately concluded between the two princes, 
w ho, though their pleas with regard to the preference of male or female fuccefllon were 
directly oppofite, became intimately connected by the ftrongeft of all human ties — the 
bond of mutual intereit. 

The fame oppofition of claims, however, prevailed between Philip and Charles of 
Blois ; fince the firft was indebted for his elevation to the exclufion of the female line, 
while the pretenfions of the lalt were founded on the right of women to fucceed to the 
government. But this difference arofe folcly from the different cuiloms which ob- 
tained in Brittany and France ; in the latter, the Salic law was in force ; in the former, 
the right of reprefentation, or hereditary right was eftablifhed. The king, having 
taken the advice of his peers on the fubject, fummoned Montfort to appear, in order 
that his claim to the duchy might be fully inveftigated. He was weak enough to obey 
the citation, and repair to Paris, attended by four hundred nobles of Brittany. The 
reception he experienced convinced him that his caufe was prejudged ; after a reproof 
from Philip for his late conduct, he received an order not to leave Paris before the ex- 
piration of a fortnight. Fully aware of the danger to which he had imprudently ex- 
pofed himfelf, by accepting an enemy for a judge, he refolved to embrace the firlt op- 
portunity of effecting his efcape. For fome days he difiembled his fears with lkill and 
fuccefs, and difplayed a full confidence in the juflice of his caufe; then fuddenly feign- 
ing an illnefs, he left Paris in the night, and Philip was ignorant of his evafion till he 
had reached Nantes. 

35 Froifiard, 1. i. c. 65. D'Argentre Hift. de Bret. 1. x. e. 42. 1. xi. c. 1 to 6. Aveflsury, p. 97. 
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The king enraged with Montfort for having eluded his vigilance, and efcaped the 
fnare which had been laid for him, rejected his application for a delay, and haftened 
the termination of the caufe. On the feventh of September, 1341, the court of peers 
accordingly pronounced a verdict in favour of Charles of Blois ; and John, duke of 
Normandy, the king's eldeft fon, immediately entered Brittany, for the purpofe of 
carrying the fentence into execution. Accompanied by Charles, he marched to Angers, 
where the troops had affembled, and where he was met by the count of Alencon, 
brother to Philip ; the count of Blois ; the duke of Burgundy ; the duke of Bourbon, 
with his brother, James of Bourbon ; the count of Penthievre ; Lewis d'Efpagne ; the 
count of Eu, conftable of France ; the vifcount of Rohan, and many other noblemen. 
After the reduction of Chantoceaux, the army laid fiege to Nantes, which, though able 
to make a vigorous refiftance, was delivered, by the treachery of the citizens, into the 
hands of the duke of Normandy, who took Montfort prifoner, and fent him to Paris, 
where he was confined in the tower of the Louvre. 

This important controverfy now appeared to be decided, and the pretenfions of 
Montfort to be wholly deftroyed ; but his affairs were unexpectly retrieved by the 
magnanimity of his confort. Jane, countefs of Montfort, and fifter to the count of 
Flanders, one of the moft illuflrious heroines that ever flood forward in the lift of 
fame, was rouzed by the unfortunate captivity of her hufband, from the domeftic 
occupations to which hitherto fhe had folely confined her attention ; and, actuated 
by the fierceft ardour of conjugal affection, joined to a fpirit of patriotifm, that would 
have dignified the breaft of a Cato, courageoully undertook to fupply the place of her 
lord, and to avert the misfortunes which threatened her family. "When fhe received 
the fatal intelligence, inftead of giving way to defpair, the failing of weak minds, fhe 
inftantly affembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where fhe then refided, and taking her 
infant fon in her arms, conjured them to extend their protection to the laft male heir 
of their ancient fovereigns. She expatiated on the refources that were ftill to be 
derived from the powerful affiftance of England, and entreated them to make one 
daring effort againft an ufurper, who, being allied to France, would facrifice their 
ancient liberty as the price of her affiftance. In fhort, file harangued them in a ftraiq 
at once fo bold, and fo pathetic, that it fpoke to their hearts, infpired them with a 
portion of her own enthufiaftic ardour, and impelled them to declare they would devote 
their lives and fortunes to the defence of her family. The countefs having made a 
progrefs through all the other fortreffes of the dutchy, reduced them to the adoption 
of fimilar fentiments ; fhe vifited all the garrifons, encouraged them by her exhor- 
tations; provided them with every neceffary article of fuftenance ; and concerted the 
proper plans of defence. After fhe had fecured the whole province againft furprize ; fhe 
fhut herfelf up in Henncbonne, where fhe waited with impatience for the arrival of thofe 
fuccours which the Englifh monarch had promifed to fend her. Meanwhile, fhe 
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fent her fon over to England, not only with a view to put him in a place 
of fafety, but to engage Edward, by fuch a pledge, to embrace with zeal the intercfis 
of her family. 

A. D. 1342.] The feafon for action had fcarcely commenced, when Charles of Blois 
opened the campaign, in full expectation of fhortly terminating a war, that was only 
fupported by the feeble efforts of a woman. He firft laid fiege toRennes, which thecoun- 
tefs had entrufted to the care of William de Cadoudal ; and as the expected reinforce- 
ment from England was delayed by contrary winds, the inhabitants revolted againft the 
governor, and furrendered the town. Charles next proceeded to Hennebonne, where the 
brave countefs commanded in perfon. This was the ftrc-ngeft fortrefs in Brittany, and the 
garrifon, actuated by the prefence and example of their incomparable heroine, prepared 
for a vigorous defence. The countefs herfelf performed prodigies of valour; affaults 
the moft violent and inceffant fhe fuftained without fhrinking ; clad in complete armour, 
flie ftood foremofk on the breach, and repelled with irrefiftible courage all the attacks 
of Charles ; with active vigilance fhe flew from poft to poft, and in the encouragement 
and fupport of her troops, fhe difplayed a degree of fkill that would have done honour 
to the moft experienced general. 

Perceiving one day that the befiegers, occupied in a general attack, had left their 
camp unguarded, fhe immediately fallied forth by a poftern, with a body of five hun- 
dred horfe; fet fire to their tents, baggage, and magazines; and created fo univerfal an 
alarm, that the enemy defifted from the affault, in order to cut off her communication 
with the town. Finding herfelf intercepted, fhe inftantly took her refolution, and 
galloped off towards Auray, which place fhe reached in fafety. Five days after, fhe 
returned with her little army, cut her way through a part of the camp, and entered the 
town in triumph. 

At length, however, fo many breaches were made in the walls by the reiterated at- 
tacks of the befiegers, that the place was deemed no longer tenable ; and the bifliop of 
Leon, in fpite of the prayers and remonftrances of the countefs, had determined to 
capitulate. He was accordingly engaged in a conference with Charles of Blois, for the 
purpofe of fixing the terms, when the countefs, who had afcended to the fummit of a 
lofty tower, and was cafling an eager look towards the fea, defcried a fleet at a diftance. 
She inftantly ran into the ftreet, and exclaimed, in a tranfport of joy — " Succours, 
" fuccours! The Englifh fuccours ! No capitulation!" Nor was fhe miftaken ; 
the Englifh fleet, foon after, entered the harbour ; and the troops (which confifted of 
a body of heavy-armed cavalry, and fix thoufand archers, under the command of Sir 
Walter Manny, one of the braveft captains of England) being landed, immediately 
fallied from the city, and attacked the camp of the befiegers, which was once more, 
reduced to afhes, after a great number of thofe who defended it had been put to the 
Vol. II. " E fword. 
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l'word. On S"i| Walter's return from this fuccefsful expedition, « The counters,'* 
fays Froiffard, " went forth from the palace to meet him with a joyful counte- 
" nance, and kiffed him and his companions two or three times, like a valiant 
lady." 

Lewis d'Efpagne, who had been left by Charles of Blois to continuethe fiege of Hen- 
nebonne, while he himfelf went to invert Auray 40 , deeming it imprudent, after the check 
he had received, to remain any longer before a place, which the arrival of the Englifh 
had rendered impregnable, decamped in a few days, and took poffeflion of Dinant and 
Guerande. With fome veffels which he found in thofe parts he committed depreda- 
tions on the coaft of Brittany, and, landing a part of his troops, laid wafte the environs 
of Quimperlay. But being purfued by Sir Walter Manny, the foldiers whom he had 
left to guard the veffels were maffacred, and his fhips deftroyed; and the Englifh ge- 
neral then landing his troops, met with Lewis d'Efpagne returning to the fea-fide, 
when a defperate action enfued, in which the French were completely defeated ; Lewis, 
however, by an uncommon exertion of valour, made his way through the enemy, and 
fei'zing a fmall veflel that lay clofe to the fhore, effected his efcape in fight of the Eng- 
lifh fleet, which in vain attempted to purfue him. 

But thefe gallant atchievements, and partial victories, rather tended to prolong tharr 
to terminate the war, which now raged, with extended fury, throughout the duchy of 
Brittany. The countefs of Montfort applied to the Englifh monarch for farther af- 
fiftance, which Edward promifed to fend her as foon as the fituation of his affairs 
would permit him; in the mean time he advifed her to procure, if poffible, a ceffation 
of arms. The Britifli nobles, on either fide, willingly acceded to the propofal flie 
caufed'tobe made for that purpofe, and Charles of Blois was conftrained to accept it. 

The countefs took advantage of the truce to repair to London ; flie could not have 
chofen a more propitious moment for her voyage, fince flie arrived at the very time 
wh«n the truce which had been concluded between the kings of France and England 
was on the point of expiring 4 '. Edward, burning with impatience to renew the war, 
immediately granted her a confiderable reinforcement under Robert of Artois, which 
embarked on board a fleet of forty-five fliips. In their voyage they were met by a 
French fleet off Guernfey, commanded by Lewis d'Efpagne. An engagement enfued 
in which the countefs difplayed her ufual courage, charging the enemy fword in hand • 
but the hoftile fleets, after a fliarp action, which continued till night, were feparated by 
a florm, which drove the French into the Bay of Bifcay, and carried the Englifli into 
the river at Hennebonne. 

«° Argentre. 4« Froiflard; Argentic. 
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Robert of Artois, as foon as he had landed his troops, formed the Cege of Vannes, 
which was taken by afTault, and the inhabitants, as well as the garrifon, were put 
to the fword. The four noblemen, to whom the defence of the town had been en- 
trufted, efcaped the general malTacre, and, in order to wipe out the difgrace they had 
incurred, they collected a body of twelve thoufand men, and returning to Vannes, 
attacked the place with fuch vigour and impetuofity, that it was carried on the fecond 
afTault. Robert of Artois received a wound in the attack, of which he foon after 
died at fea, on his return to London 41 , " efteemed," fays le Gendre 43 , " by the Eng- 
" lifh, but detefted by the French." 

Edward now undertook in perfon the defence of the countefs of Montfort ; and 
having failed from Sandwich on the fifth of October, landed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of twelve thoufand men. With this force, inconfiderable when compared 
with that of the French, he imprudently commenced four important fieges 44 at the 
fame time ; that of Vannes, of Nantes, of Rennes, and of Dinant. By this divifion 
of his troops, all his efforts were feeble, and confequently unfuccefsful ; and by that 
means he afforded time to his enemies for making every neceffary preparation againft 
him. Charles of Blois had fhut himfelf up in Nantes to wait the arrival of the duke 
of Normandy, who foon entered Brittany, with an army of forty thoufand men. 
When Edward was apprized of his approach, he recalled his troops from Dinant, 
which they had taken and fackcd, and collected his whole army in the vicinity of 
Vannes. Thither the duke of Normandy marched to attack him, but finding that he 
had ftrongly entrenched his camp, he contented himfelf with following his example, 
and the two armies remained in that fituation till winter. Edward was now hemmed 
in, as it were, by a fitong ganifon on one fide, and a fuperior army on the other; 
that army too was well fupplied with provifions, while he himfelf was obliged to 
draw a precarious fubfiltance from England ; thus circumflanced, he willingly acceded 
to the mediation of the pope's legates, the cardinals of Palefline and Frefcati, who in- 
terpofed their good offices, and effected a truce of three years between the two mo- 
narchs and their refpeftive allies. 

By the articles of this truce, a mutual releafe of prifoners was to take place; and all 
the towns and fortrefles in Brittany, and elfewhere, were to remain in the hands of their 
prefent pofTeflbrs, except the city of Vannes, which was to be fequeftered, during the 
truce, in the hands of the legates, who were afterwards to deliver it to whomfoever they 
pleafed 4S . The kings of France and England, with feveral of their chief nobility, took 
the moft folemn oaths that the treaty fliould be rigidly obferved. 

* z Froifiard, I, i. c. 94. +3 Tom. ii. p. 471. 44 Argentre ; FroilTard ; Villaret. 45 Rymer^ vol. r. p. 
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A. D. 1343, 1344.} The folemnity of the engagement, however, proved infufficient 
to enforce its obfervance , and but a fhort time elapfed, before frequent violations of 
the truce gave rife to mutual complaints. Oliver de Cliffon, attached to the party of 
Charles of Blois, had been taken by the Englifh at the fiege of Vannes, and conducted, 
to Hennebonne, where he was exchanged againft an Englifh nobleman. The prefe- 
rence which Edward fhewed on this occafion to Oliver, over Henry of Leon, who was 
equally defirous of being exchanged, created fome doubts of his fidelity. He was ac- 
cordingly apprehended in Brittany, by an order from the king, and conveyed to Paris, 
where, in a few days, lie fuffered decapitation, without any previous trial, or even for- 
mal accufation. At the fame time; ten other noblemen of Brittany were feized ; viz. 
Geoffrey de Maleftroit, and his fon John ; John de Montauban ; Alain dc Quedillac ; 
Denis Dupleffis ; William de Brieux, and two of his brothers; John Mallard and 
John de Senedavy. Thefe were all executed at Paris, in the fame manner as Oliver de 
Cliffon, and their heads fent into Brittany. Henry de Maleftroit, brother to Geoffrey, 
was alio apprehended, but being a clerk he was delivered over to the ecclefiaftical 
judge, who, obfequious to the king, condemned him to perpetual imprifonment. Geof- 
frey of Harcourt, brother to the count of that name, laved his life by a timely evafion ; 
but three Norman knights — William Bacon, the Lord of Roche-Teffon, and Richard 
de Terfy, being accufed of having favoured his elcape, were beheaded, and their heads 
were fent to Saint-Lo in the Cotentin. Thefe fanguinary executions, for unknown 
crimes, diffufed terror and confixrnation throughout the kingdom. The nobility 
could not behold without indignation fo many of their equals fentenced to die, on 
vague accufations of treafon, unfupported by proof, and without the obfervance of thofe 
previous forms for afcertaining their guilt, which the laws required to be obferved to- 
wards the loweft and moft abandoned criminals. The people were loud in their cen- 
fures ; and the cruelty and injuftice of Philip became the fubject of univerfal repro- 
bation, as juft as it was general. From this time, a vifible change in his temper was 
remarked ; he appeared reftlefs, gloomy, and fufpicious ; and, believing himfelf to be 
furrounded by traitors, the fmalleft circumftange excited his miltruft, and ferved as a 
pretext for exertions of cruelty and revenge. 

Edward complained of this feverity to the nobles of Brittany, as an infraction of the 
truce ;, but as they were profeffedly attached to the party of Charles of Blois, their ex- 
ecution, however unjuft, could not poffibly be confidered as a violation of the treaty. 
As the Englifh monarch, however, was inclined to renew the war, he was not very 
fcrupulous in his feledtion of circumftances for the juftification of his conduct. He 
threatened to retaliate the cruelty exerted on Oliver de Cliffon, on Henry de Leon, who 
was his prifoner ; but being diffuaded from following fo bad an example, he contented him- 
felf with exacting from that nobleman a promife to repair to the court of France and 
tell Philip,, that as he had violated the truce by the execution, of the nobles of Brittany, 
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he from that Jay confidered him as his enemy, and would treat him as fuch. On this 
condition, which he faithfully fulfilled, three-fourths of his ranfpm were remitted, and 
he was reftored to liberty on paying only ten thoufand livres. 

A. D. 1345.] When the king of England had thus publifhed his reafons for re- 
newing the war before the expiration of the truce, he difpatched a fmall force into 
Brittany, under the conduct: of Sir Thomas Dagworth, to affirt and encourage the 
gallant countefs of Montfort, and her adherents ; and then fent an army into Guienne, 
under the command of his uncle, the earl of Derby, for the defence of that province. 
The French governor, the count of Lifle-Jourdain, immediately aflembled his troops; 
and being joined by the counts of Comminges, Perigord, Carmain, Villemur, Valen- 
tinois, Mirande, Duras, and la Borde ; the vifcount of Chatillon; the lords of Pin- 
cornet, Chateau-Neuf, and D'Eftain, and by many others of the nobility, he fh-ut 
himfelf up in Bergerac, a ftrong port on the Dordogne, in order to oppofe the pafTage of 
the Englifh, who intended to penetrate into the Perigord. But after two attacks, con- 
ducted with equal fkill fpirit, and doubting his ability to fuftain a third, the gover- 
nor thought proper to decamp, and leave the inhabitants at liberty to capitulate. 
This advantage was followed by the entire reduction of the Perigord. 

The count de Lifle, who had retired' to Reole, having collected an army of tenor 
twelve thoufand men, now inverted Auberoche, which had fallen into the hands of the 
Englifh, and profecuted the liege with fuch vigour that the garrifon was reduced to 
the laft extremity. Derby, apprized of their diftrefs, marched privately from Bour- 
deaux, with only a thoufand cavalry; and his approach being concealed by a wood, 
he took the French by furprize, attacked them with irrefiftible ardour, and obtained a 
molt, complete victory. Great numbers perifhed in the action, and two hundred knights 
and ten counts, in which number was the count of Lifle, were taken prifoners. The 
lord of Duras, and Lewis of Poitiers, were among the killed. After this victory the 
earl of Derby reduced all the places in Guienne which had been taken by the French, 
with the Angle exception of Blaye, which he inverted during ten weeks, when the cou- 
rageous defence of Guichard de Langle and William de Rochechouart, who commanded 
in the town, compelled him to raife the fiege. The governor of Aiguillon, a fortrefs 
which, in thole times, was deemed impregnable, furrendered before he was attacked; 
but he foon met with the punifhment that was due to his perfidy ; for when he arrived, 
at Touloufe, he was feized and hanged by the inhabitants. 

While the Englifh obtained thefe advantages in Guienne, the war was carried on in 
Brittany with varied fuccefs. In compliance with the articles of the truce concluded 
between the kings of France and England, and their refpective allies, the count of 
Montfort. had been releaftd from confinement, but on condition that lie fhould not 
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return to Brittany till the expiration of the truce. Imagining, probably, that Jhilip had 
no right to impofe this reftridtion, he recently withdrew from Paris, and repaired to 
the Englifh court, where having done homage to Edward for his duchy, on the twen- 
tieth of May, 1345, he returned to the continent in the following month with a fupply 
of Englifh troops, which enabled him to open the campaign 4S . Charles of Blois, in 
the mean time, took the town of Quimpercorcntin, and put the garrifon and the inhabi- 
tants, without diftindion of age or fex, to the fword. Among the heaps of dead and dying 
perfons, an infant was found in the arms of its murdered mother, with its lips prefled 
to the breaft in fearch of that nourifhment which was now mingled with blood. This 
horrid fight difarmed the ferocity of the conqueror, who immediately put a fiop to 
the flaughter ; but the cruelty pra£tifed on this occafion, though faid to be foreign 
from the foul of Charles, who is reprefented as an humane and generous prince, did 
an irreparable injury to his caufe. Montfort haftened to retake Quimpercorentin, 
but was repulfed with lofs ; he revenged, however, this affront by the reduction of 
Dinant ; foon after which he was feized with a fever at Hennebonne, that put an 
end to his exiftence on the twentieth of September. He left one fon, named John, 
whofe interefts the king of England undertook to fupport. 

A. D. 1346.] The little oppofition which the Englifh had hitherto experienced 
was owing to the exhaufted ftate of the French treafury ; but Philip, having at length 
remedied this inconvenience, by the impofition of an onerous duty upon fait, he levied 
an army of one hundred thoufand men 46 , which, marching into Guienne, under the 
conduct of the duke of Normandy, who was attended by the duke of Burgundy, and 
many of the chief nobility, threatened the total reduction of that province. The 
Englifh genera], unable to oppofe a force fo fuperior in the open field, was conftrained 
to act merely on the defenfive j fo that the duke marched unmolefted to Angouleme, 
which he immediately inverted. This place was commanded by John, lord Norwich, 
who after a vigorous defence, finding it impoffible to fave the town, had recourfe 

to a ftratagem, by which he prevented the garrifon from becoming prifoners of war: 

He demanded a parley with the duke of Normandy, who obferving that he fuppofed it 
was nis intention to capitulate, " By no means," replied Norwich; " but as to-morrow 
" will be the feaft of the Virgin, for whom I know, Sir, that you as well as myfelf 
" entertain '"a proper degree of refped, I defire a ceflation of arms for that day.'' 
The duke having fignified his affent to the propofal, the governor ordered his troops 
to prepare their baggage, and, on the next day, marched out of the town, and advanced 
towards the French camp. The befiegers feeing the Englifh approach, inftantly flew 
to arms, when Norwich fent a meffenger to the duke to remind him of his engage- 
ment. The duke, who on no occafion could be prevailed on to break his word x - 
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claimed — " TIie governor, I fee, has outwitted me ; fo we muft e'en content ourfelves 
" with obtaining poflefiion of the town ;"— and the Englilh were allowed to pafs 
through the camp unmolefted. 

The duke of Normandy now inverted Aiguillon, which, as well from its fituation 
at the conflux of the rivers Garonne and Lot, as from the new fortifications which the 
Englifh had recently thrown up, was in a condition to make a long refiftance. The 
attack was conducted with determined vigour ; each clay four regular affaults were 
given ; and the duke of Normandy having taken a rafh oath, not to decamp till he 
had taken poffeffion of the place, fpared no pains to reduce it. Four different bridges 
were conftrudled over the Garonne, and immediately deftroyed by the active courage 
of Sir Walter Manny, who, with the earl of Pembroke, commanded the forces in the 
town. Every effort was exerted that ingenuity could devife, or valour execute, but 
in vain ; the Englifh were conftantly under arms, and, although preffed on every fide, 
defended themfelves with fuch (kill and refolutian, that the duke at length def- 
pairing to fucceed by force, converted the fiege into a blockade, with a view to 
reduce them by famine. 

Edward apprized of his intention, and aware of the importance of preferving 
Aiguillon, haftened his preparations ; and having collected a powerful army, refolved 
to repair in perfon to- the relief of Guienne. He accordingly embarked his troops on 
board a fleet of one thoufand fail ; but being detained more than a month at Portf- 
mouth by contrary winds, he was, during that time, prevailed upon to change his 
plan of operations, and direcvt his courfe to Normandy, where the French were unpre- 
pared to receive him. This plan had been fuggefted to him by Geoffrey of Harcourt; 
who, compelled by the tyranny of Philip to abandon his country, had repaired to the 
Englifh court, where he was favourably received by Edward. In compliance with 
the advice of this nobleman, the king of England failed from St. Helen's, on the 
tenth of July, 1346, accompanied by his eldeft fon, the prince of Wales, who had 
now attained his fixteenth year, and by all the principal nobility of the king- 
dom. After a voyage of two days, he landed at La Hogue, with his army, 
which confifted of four thoufand men at arms, ten thoufand archers, and eighteen 
thoufand infantry. 

The defcent of the Englifh fpread terror and difmay throughout the fertile province 
of Normandy, which had long been exempted from the terrors of war. The open 
country was ravaged, and the towns being ill fortified, and worfe defended, were 
Ipeedily reduced. Harfleur was pillaged without refiftance ; while Cherbourg, Mon- 
tebourg, Valognes, Carentan, and Saint-Lo, were all reduced to aflies. The news 
of this fudden and unexpected invafion was received with aftonifhment by the court of 

France. 
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France. The king, however, flattered himfelf that the town of Caen might hold out, 
and by checking the progrefs of the invaders, give him time' to aflemble his forces- 
He therefore fent the count D'Eu, conftable of France, and the count of Tancarville, 
with what arms and men he could collect, to reinforce the garrifon. One fide of 
the town was defended by a caflle, guarded by three hundred Genocfe. The inha- 
bitants, at firft, difplayed fo much refolution that it was refolved to give up the 
original defign of abandoning the fuburbs, and confining thcmfelves to the defence of 
the city; but when they were attacked by the enemy their courage foon forfook them ; 
they fled at the firft onfet, and the Englilh following them into the town, a dreadful 
maflacre enfued. The pillage is faid by FroilFard to have continued three days ; the 
jewels, plate, and moll valuable effects were referved for Edward, and the reft 
were bellowed upon the army. The whole was embarked on board the fleet, and fcnt 
over to England, together with three hundred of the moil wealthy citizens of Caen, 
whom the king intended to detain till they mould be able to pay their ranfam. 

From Caen, Edward advanced to Evreux, but that town being well fortified he 
inarched on to Louviers, which he took and burned. When he came to Rouen 
he found that Philip had been there before him, and had broken down the bridge 
over the Seine, wherefore he changed his courfe, and purfued his march along the 
banks of that river towards Paris, laying wafte the whole country, and deflroying every 
town and village that lay in his way. In this deftrudtive progrefs Pont-de-1'Arche, 
Vernon, Mante, and Meulan were reduced to afhes. The king, in the mean time, 
left Rouen, and inarching along the oppofite fide of the river, arrived at Paris ju ft as 
Edward reached Poiffy. A detachment of the Englilh army penetrated into the 
Chartrain, and on their return, pillaged and burnt Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Nan- 
terre, Reuel, Saint-Cloud, Neuilly, and the tower of Montjoye, which had been 
recently repaired. 

Edward intended to pafs the river at Poiffy, but he found Philip, who had collected 
his f<5rccs, prepared to oppofe his paffage ; and the bridge at that place, as well as all 
other bridges over the Seine, broken down. He extricated himfelf, however, from this 
perilous fituation, by making a feint march towards Paris, and then haftily returning, 
when he repaired the bridge with incredible celerity, having fecretly provided mate- 
rials for that purpofe ; and, palling over his army, advanced by quick marches towards 
Flanders. His vanguard, commanded by Geoffrey of Harcourt, fell in with the com- 
mons of Picardy, who were going to join their fovereign, and defeated them with 
great flaughter. After this victory, the Englilh entered the Beauvoifis, where they 
committed the fame ravages as had hitherto marked their progrefs. It appears ftrarige 
fays M. de Boulainvilliers 47 , that Edward, who had formed a plan for the conquelt & of 
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France, fhould have contented himfelf with laying waftethe country ; in fact, a nation is. 
fooner fubdued by acts of moderation, than by exertions of cruelty; but fuch was, 
at this period, the wretched condition of the common people in mo ft parts of Europe, 
and fuch the barbarous mode of waging war. The principal reward of the troops con- 
fided in the plunder they were able to make ; and the leaders themfelves could feldom 
rcftrain the diforders which were authorized by cuftom. Nor was the refpect due 
to religion fufficiently powerful to preferve the churches from the licentious rage of 
a victorious foldiery. The rich and magnificent abbey of Saint Lucian, at Beauvais, 
founded by Childeric — one of the moft ancient monuments of kingly piety then extant 
in France — was firft pillaged, and then reduced to afhes. Edward, on this occafion, 
ordered one of his foldiers to be hanged, for having prefumed to tranfgrefs the exprefs 
prohibition he had iffued not to commit the fmalleft outrage on the fanctuaries of re- 
ligion 4S . 

Philip was greatly enraged when he found Edward had efcaped ; and he haftened to purfue 
him with the utmoft ardour and difpatch. The Englifh monarch, when he arrived on tho 
Banks of the Somme, was reduced to the fame difficulty from which he had fo lately, 
difengaged himfelf : all the bridges on that river were either broken down, or ren- 
dered impafTable by the ftrength of the detachments ftationed to protect them-: in vairr 
did he attempt to force thofe of Pequignay and Remy ; he was repulfed at both places, 
and his fituation daily became more critical. The French, army advancing with ra- 
pidity, he found himftlf on the point of being compelled to engage on unequal terms, 
with troops harafled by forced marches, encumbered with booty, and greatly inferior irk 
numbers. In this extremity he offered a reward of one hundred nobles to any one who 
lhould conduct him to a ford. A French peafant, named Gobin Agace, allured by the 
profpect of gain, was feduced on this occafion into an act of treachery.; and informed' 
Edward of a paflage, between Abbeville and the fea, fufficiently broad to admit twelve 
men a-breaft, where, at low water, he might pafs the river in fafety. Preceded by 
his guide, the king of England continued his march during the whole night, and on 
the morning of the twenty-fourth of Auguft arrived at the ford of Blanchetaque, the 
only place in Ponthieu where the Somme was fordable. His defign, however, being an- 
ticipated by Godemar du Fay, that nobleman appeared on the oppofite banks, with a 
ftrong detachment of twelve thoufand men, ready to difpute his paffage. But the ne- 
ceflity of the cafe did' not admit of deliberation; Edward, therefore, jumped into the 
river, fword in hand, drove the. enemy from their ftation, and purfued them to a dif» 
tance on the plain; FrohTard fays, that Godemar du Fay difplayed, on this occafion, 
his ufual courage, and that his repulfe was folely owing to the cowardice of his 
troops, who were chiefly undifciplined militia, and fled at the firft onfet : the Continu T 
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ator of Nangis, a contemporary writer, (but frequently partial and incorreft) afferts, on 
the other hand, that he did not make the fmalleft refinance, but drew off his troops the 
moment the Englifh approached. 

The van -guard of the French army arrived at the ford when the rear-guard of the 
Eaglifh were paffing, and fome of the laft ranks that ftill remained on the fide were 
taken prifoners. When Philip came up with the reft of his troops, and faw the enemy 
on the oppofite banks of the Somme, hurried on by anger and the thirft of revenge, he 
would fain have paffed the rifing ftream ; but the return of the tide had rendered it im- 
poffil.lc ; lie was therefore obliged to take his route over the bridge at Abbeville, by 
which fome time was loft. Edward, after paffing the night at Noyelle, had, in the 
morning, proceeded to the fmall village of Crecy ; though he had hitherto furmounted 
every obftacle to his progrefs, he waj? fully aware that the fuperiority of the French, 
particularly in cavalry, mull materially incommode his march over the open plains of 
Picardy, which would afford him but little opportunity for the exertion of military 
fkill ; he therefore prudently refolved to wait for them in his prefent fituation, the local 
advantages of which might, in fome meafure, compenfate for his inferior numbers. 
He chofe his ground with great judgment, on a gentle afcent, which commanded the 
village, where he drew up his army in three lines. The firft, con filling of eight hun- 
dred men at arms, four thoufand archers, and fix thoufand Welfli infantry, was com- 
manded by the young prince of Wales, affifted by the earls of Warwick and Oxford, 
by Geoffrey of Harcourt, and by the lords Stafford, Chandos, Holland, Clifford and 
the flower of the Englilh nobility. The e.irls of Arundel and Northampton, with the 
lords Willoughby, Roos, Baffet, and Sir Lewis Tufton, led on the fecond line, which 
was compofed of eight hundred men at arms, four thoufand halbardiers, and two 
thoufand archers. The third line:, which was meant as a corps de referve, either to fa- 
[ cilitate a retreat, in cafe of neceflity, to fupply the other two lines with occafional fuc- 
cours, or to fecond any advantage they might gain over the enemy, was commanded 
by the king in perfon, attended by the lords Mowbray and Mortimer, Sir Thomas Dag- 
worth, Sir Hugh Haftings, and others of the nobility. This line was ranged on the 
fummit of the hill ; and confillxd of feven hundred men at arms, five thoufand three 
hundred bill-men, and fix thoufand archers. Edward had taken the precaution to fecure 
his flanks by trenches; while his rear was defended by a wood, in which he placed his 
baggage ; and he furrounded the whole by an intrenchment. When the army was 
drawn up in this excellent order, the king of England rode along the ranks; and, by his 
chearfi.il countenance and animating exhortations, infpired his troops with a degree of 
courage and confidence not inferior to his own. He then ordered his cavalry to dif- 
mount, and his whole army to repofe themfelves a while on the grafs, and refrelh. 
themfelves by food, that they might be prepared to receive the enemy with more fpirit 
and vigour. 
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The king, eager to overtake the Englifli, marched from Abbeville with a prodigious 
army, at break of day, on the twenty-fifth of Augufi, 1346 49 . When he had advanced 
about three leagues on his road to Crecy, he fent four knights to reconnoitre the fitua- 
tion of the enemy ; on their return, fearful that the refult of their obfervations 
might prove difpleafing to Philip, they forbore to fpeak — till one of them, an expe- 
rienced officer in the fervice of the Bohemian monarch, being preffed by the king, thus 
addrefled him : — " Sire, I will fpeak, under the correction of my companions, fincc 
" fuch is your pleafure. We have obeyed your orders, and obferved the fituation of 
" your enemies ; know, they are drawn up in three lines, and are waiting your ap- 
" proach. Wherefore, it is my advice, with fubmiflion to thofe who are able to give 
" better council, that your troops remain where they are, in the fields, till to-morrow ; 
" for by the time your rear lhall have readied this fpot, and the whole be drawn up in 
" order of battle, it will be late; befides, your men will be tired, while the enemy will 
" be frcfh and vigorous. To-morrow morning you may draw up your troops in proper 
" order ; and in the mean time you will have leilure to confider on what fide it will be 
" beft to attack the Englifh, for, be allured, they will wait for you." 

The king appeared convinced of the propriety of this advice, and immediately told 
the knights to order the van of his army to halt ; they accordingly galloped on, 
calling out to the ftandard-bearers — " Stop; in the name of God, and of Saint Denis, 
" Stop!" Thofe who were moft forward halted ; but the corps that followed, under 
the command of the count of Alencon, obfiinately refilling to difcontinue their march, 
they foon refumed their progrefs. In vain. did the king fend reiterated orders to halt, 
they were all difregarded, and the army arrived at Crecy in fuch confufion, that it was 
impoffible to reduce them into proper order. Even Philip himfelf, as foon as he per- 
ceived the enemy, hurried on by refentment at the infultshe had fuftained, forgot every 
thing but his oath not to let Edward efcape without bringing him to action. He 
ordered his van, confirming of fifteen thoufand Genoefe crofs-bowmen, under the com- 
mand of Antonio Doria and Carolo Grimaldi, to begin tire attack ; but a fhower of 
rain, which had fallen a little before the engagement, having moifiened and relaxed the 
firings of their bows, their arrows fell fhort of their mark ; whereas thofe of the Eng- 
lifli, who kept their bows in cafes, did infinite execution among the Genoefe, and foon' 
threw them into diforder. The king, feeing them fall back, ordered his men at arms to 
ride over them, exclaiming, " Kill that rabble, for they flop our way without any 
" reafon." The cavalry in attempting to obey his orders, broke their own ranks ; 
whereas had they opened a paflage for them, all contulion would have been avoided, and 
they might eafily have rallied behind the horfe. But, notwithfianding this fir ft: check, 
the count of Alencon advanced with great fury againft the body conducted by the 
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prince of Wales, who received him with aftonifhing intrepidity; at the fame time, an 
impetuous attack was made by a chofen body of French and German knights on the 
Englifh archers, who were driven from the ranks, fo that tire prince was in imminent- 
danger of being furroundcd. Inthis emergency, the earl of Warwick difpatched a meffenger 
to the king of England, entreating him to advance to the relief of his ion. Edward had 
fixed his ftation in a windmill, on the fummit of the hill, from whence he furveyed in 
tranquillity the fcene of action. When the meffenger accofted him, he enquired whe- 
ther the prince was flain, wounded, or unhorfed; and being anfwered in the negative — 
" Return," faid he, " to my fon ; tell him I am confident he will prove himfelf worthy 
" the honour of knighthocd, which I fo lately conferred on him ; and that I am deter- 
" mined the glory of this viclory fhall be wholly relerved for him and his brave com- 
" panions." This anfvver being reported to the prince and his followers, it infpired 
them with frefh courage, and impelled them to more vigorous exertions. The archers 
recovered their ftation ; the earls of Arundel and Northampton had advanced to fupport 
the prince, and enabled him to repel the attacks of the count of Alencon, thougrr 
llrengthened by continual fupplies. The conflict was long fuftained with equal refo- 
lution on both fides ; but, at length, many of the principal nobility being flain, the two 
rirlt lines of the French army were thrown into confufion, and driven from the .field. 
Philip, who evinced the mo ft fignal courage on this important day, undifmaved by the 
llaughter of his troops, and the lofs of his beft officers, advanced with the line under his 
own command, andmade an impetuous attack on the Englifh ; but ftricken with a panic,- 
his men fled with precipitation, and left him expofed to the enemy, with no other fup- 
port than that of five knights, and fixty followers ; ftill, however, he refufed to fly; his 
horfe being killed under him, the count of Hainault affifted him to mount another ; 
though wounded in two places, all exhortations to retreat were difregarded; till, at 
length, the count, finding him deaf to folicitation and remonftrance, feized his horfe's 
bridle, and literally forced him off the field. . . 

Such Was the fate of this difaftrous day, in which the French fignalized their courage 
at thf expence of order and difcipline. To the blind fury of the leaders, and the want 
of fubordination in the troops, this defeat muft be chiefly afcribed ; though the fkill and 
valour of their foes muft not be forgotten; the prince of Wales particularly diftin- 
guifhed himfelf; ftimulated by every incitement that could animate the generous, bofom 
of youth, he fignalized his firft feats of arms in a manner that would have done honour 
to the moft experienced veteran ; adtive and intrepid, he was foremoft in, every danger, 
and by his own condudt rendered his troops invincible. The old king of Bohemia, 
blind through age, accompanied Philip ; and being determined to fet a worthy example 
to his followers, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each fide to the horfes of 
two of his moft valiant knights. His body, with thofe of his attendants, was found 
among the flain, with their, horfes. ftanding by them, ftill tied together. 
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The victorious Edward, on the morning after the battle, detached a firong party in 
purfuit of the fugitives ; who, meeting with a body of French troops from Rouen and 
Beauvais, on their march to join the main army, defeated them at the firft onfet. The 
archbifhop of Rouen, and the grand-prior of France, advancing with a frefh reinforce- 
ment, were likewife defeated and flain, with two thoufand of their followers. 

The numbers that fell in the memorable battle of Crecy, and on the fubfequent day* 
are varioufly reprefented ; but it appears, by the moft moderate computation, that the 
French loft twelve hundred knights, eighty bannerets, and thirty thoufand men ;«iany 
of the principal nobility ferved to fwell the lift of the flain — viz. the counts of Alen- 
con, Blois, Sancerre, Flanders, Auxerre, Vaudemont, - Aumale, and Saint Poll; 
the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon ; and the two noble Genoese, Grimaldi and Doria. 
The ftandard of the Bohemian monarch, who acted as a volunteer, was taken and 
carried to the Prince of Wales ; on it was his creft, three ofirich feathers, with the 
motto, in German — " Ich Dicn — / ferve" which the prince of Wales and his fucceflbrs 
adopted in memorial of the victory. It has been aflerted that artillery was firft em- 
ployed on this occafion ; that the Englifh, in the heat of the action, made ufe of fix 
pieces of cannon, and. that the terror they infpired determined the victory in their fa- 
' vour s °. But this invention was not unknown to the French s ' ; fince it appears from 
an ancient regifter of the chamber of accounts, for the year 1338 — eight years before 
the battle of Crecy — that Bartholomew de Dracb, trcafurer for the wars, gives an account 
of the money advanced to Henry de Famechon for powder and other materials nccejjary for the 
cannon employed in the fege of Puy Guillaumc. 

The king, in defpair at feeing the victory fnatched from him, as it were, by the 
difobedience and infubordination of his own troops, haftened to the caftle of Broye, 
where he arrived about the middle of the night. When the governor afked who was at the 
gate, "Open it," faid Philip, "tis the fortune of France." After refling himfelf a few mi- 
nutes, he proceeded to Amiens. In the firft tranfport of anger, he ordered. Godemar du 
Fay to be hanged ; but the count of Hainault moderated his rage, by reprefenting to him 
that the affection of his fubjects was already too much eftranged, and that a mifplaced 
exertion of rigour would only tend to irritate them more ; " It is not to be wondered 
at", faid that nobleman, " that Godemar du Fay fhould have been unable to refill 
«* the power of the Englifh monarch, when the united forces of France have in vain 
" attempted to fubdue him." After the battle the king wiflied to collect his fcattered 
troops, and try the fate of a fecond action ; but fuch was the terror that diffufed 
itfelf throughout the army, that his commands were difregarded, the men refufed to 
* ' 
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join their ftandards, and haftened to their refpective homes He was therefore con- 
ftrained to return to Paris, and to defer his revenge till a future opportunity. 

Edward, in the mean time, refolved to profit by his victory; and as he had long 
been anxious to fecure a commodious port, by which he might at all times have an 
entrance into France without being obliged to the Flemings S3 , he marched through 
the Boulonnois, to Calais, which he inverted on the eighth of September. The gover- 
nor of that city was John de Vienne, a valorous knight of Burgundy, who was deter- 
mined to difcharge the truft repofed in him with vigour and fidelity j to Edward's 
citation to furrender the place to him, as king of France, he bravely anfwered, that he 
acknowledged no other king of France than Philip, in whofe fervice he was refolved 
to live and die. The Englifh monarch, fenfible of the impracticability of reducing 
the place by aflault, contented himfelf with blockading it in the molt effectual manner. 
He chofe a fecure ftation for his camp, which he furrounded with firong entrench- 
ments; raifed huts, which he cover.-d with ftraw or broom, to preferve his foldiers 
from the inclemency of the weather ; and fbtioned a fleet at the mouth of the harbour, 
to prevent the introduction of provifions into the town. The governor perceiving his 
intentions, difmifTed all the ufelefs mouths from the garrifon, to the number of 
feventeen hundred ; and Edward had the generality to allow thefe unhappy people 
to pafs through his camp ; and even provided them with money to defray the expences of 
their journey. 

The king now recalled the duke of Normandy, who was ftill engaged in the fiege 
of Aiguillon, which he was obliged to raife, in obedience to the order of his father, 
notwithstanding the oath he had taken not to quit the place till he had reduced the 
town. Edward, at the fiege of Vannes, had made a funilar vow, thus laying himfelf 
under the neceflity of furmounting every obfhcle, as if the will of man, with the aid 
of an oath, could rife fuperior to all difficulties, and direct the courfe of events. 
The earl of Derby, by the duke's retreat, being left mafter of the field, foon recovered 
all the towns that had been taken in Guienne ; he even pufhed his conquefts as far 
as Poitiers, which he reduced, and pafling a fortnight in the place, exacted from the 
inhabitants an oath of allegiance to the king of England. 

While the kingdom was thus haraffed at either extremity, the war was carried on 
with equal ardour in the diftraded province of Brittany. The countefs of Montfort, 
aflifted by the Englifh, having reduced the fortrefs of Roche-de-rien, Charles of Blois 
repaired thither with a confiderable army and inverted the place ; but the countefs. rein- 
forced by a body of troops under Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked him during the 
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night in his entrenchments. A Moody conflict enfued, in which Charles himfelf was 
dangeroufly wounded and taken prisoner. Moft of the nobilitv w!i accompanied 
him were killed. The vifcount of Rohan ; the lord of Laval, Chateaubriand, Rays, 
Tournemine, Rieux, Boifboiflel, Alachecou, Rorternen, Loheat and La Jaille were 
found among the flain. 

France exhaufted in men and money ; the people groaning beneath the weight of 
imports ; the nobility difcouraged by the fatal defeat at Crecy ; the king a prey to 
fufpicion and chagrin — fuch was the melancholy picture now exhibited by this late 
flourilhing kingdom. Every expedient which the neceflity of affairs required, and 
the mifery of the inhabitants would admit of, was adopted ; new duties were laid upon 
fait, new taxes upon every fpecies of merchandize, new imports upon the citizens ; but 
of all thefe refources, that which excited the greater!: murmurs among the people, and 
proved leart ferviceable to the Hate, was the adulteration of the coin, and the aug- 
mentation of its current value. New money was coined, in weight and purity inferior 
to the old, which was now called in. The variations in the coin during this reign were 
infinite: the people, who at firrt were not aware of the difadvantage ariilng from thence, 
preferred this mode of fupplying the wants ot'the ftate, to that of kvying imports which 
they more immediately felt. They were foon, however, made fenfible of their error ; each 
augmentation of the current value of money produced a confiderable increafe in the price 
of provifions, whicli never fell in proportion when the value was diminifhed ; new ordi- 
nances continually occafioned frefh confufion ; and thofe changes became fo frequent 
that people were uncertain, whether the money of the day would be current on the mor- 
row. The evil was rtill heightened by the adulteration of the metals ; thofe who had 
any of the ancient coin weie compelled to carry it to the clerks appointed to cut it 
through the middle ; and thefe clerks exacted for their trouble a duty upon each piece of 
money, which the proprietor was afterwards obliged to change for bafe coin, with an 
enormous lofs upon its intrinfic value S4 . In the courfe of this reign, the price of the 
mark of filver experienced more than fifty variations, from fifty-five fols to thirteen 
livres ten fous. The price of a mark of gold varied, in proportion, from forty livres 
to one hundred and thirty-eight livres. At one time the evil had arifen to fuch an 
alarming heighth, that the value of money became entirely arbitrary ; and a piece of 
gold parted, in trade, for a half, fometimes a quarter, (or even lefs) of the value 
affixed to it by the king's edict. Befides the profits which Philip derived from 
this deftrudtive refource, he levied a tenth on all ecclefiartical property ss ; but the 
more money was thus extorted from the people, the poorer the king became; it was all 
abforbed by the nobles and military men, who lpent, in frivolous gratifications, and in 
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games of chance, thofe funis which they had received for the fervice of the king, and 
the defence of the ftate. 

Philip now attempted to detach the Flemings from their alliance with Edward. Lewis, 
count of Flanders, who was killed at the battle of Creijy, left only one fon, in his 
fixteenth year s6 . Young Lewis had been brought up in the court of France, and his 
attachment and fidelity might the more faftly be relied on, as he had conceived a violent 
hatred againft the Englifh, whom he confidered as the affaflins of his father. Edward 
jwifhed to make him his fon-in law ; and having communicated his wiflies to the Fle- 
mifh deputies, his propofals were accepted with joy — but the count's confent was ner 
ceffary, and he then refided at the French court. The duke of Brabant, who had the 
fame views with Edward, fecretly traverfed the negociations of that monarch, and 
Philip was engaged to favour his defigns, by a promife from the duke to gain over the 
Flemings to his intereft. The young count, at the requifition of his fubjedts, was 
fent into Flanders; and his marriage with the daughter of the duke of Brabant was 
concluded; when the king of England, apprized of a treaty fo prejudicial to his own 
intereft, exerted himfelf with fuch fuccefs that the Flemings once more changed their 
refolution. They now declared that they would never fufFer their prince to marry 
the duke's daughter, and gave Lewis to underftand that he muft confent to efpoufe 
the daughter of the Englifh monarch. ' The count appearing indifpofed to comply 
with their wifhes, they feized and confined him ; reduced to this extremity he found 
the neceflity of diffimulation ; expreffed his determination to accede to their propofals, 
and repaired to Bergues- Saint- Winoch, where the king of England (who was then, 
before Calais) went to meet him, with his daughter, the princefs Ifabella S7 . The 
young couple were betrothed to each other, to the great content of Edward, and the 
apparent fatisfa&ion of the future bridegroom ; but Lewis foon took an opportunity to 
elude the vigilance of his guards, and efcaping to France, there married, before the ex- 
piration of the year, Margaret of Brabant. 

The king had' flattered himfelf with the vain hope that the inclemency of the feafon 
would compel Edward to raife the fiege of Calais; and that the irruption of the Scottifh 
monarch, at the head of a powerful army, would induce him to return to England- 
but Edward having, previous to his departure, made every neceffary arrangement for 
the fafety of his dominions, refolved not to quit the place till he had accomplifhed the 
obieft of his enterprize. Fortune, indeed, feemed to favour all the defigns of this 
prince. The queen of England, having collefted a body of twelve thoufand troops 
which fhe entrufted to the command of lord Percy, came up with the Scotch army at 
Neville's-crofs, near the city of Durham, on the twelfth of Oaober, 1346. A a . 
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a£Uon enfued, in which the Scots, notwithftanding their fuperiority of numbers, fuf» 
toined a total defeat ; fifteen or twenty thoufandof them were flain, and their monarch, 
with many of the nobles, was taken prifoner, and fent to die tower of London. Phi»- 
lippa hafteued lierfelf to the Englifh camp before Calais, to take the news of this, 
victory to her huiband. 

John de Vienn'e, the brave governor of Calais, ftill cherifhirrg hopes of relief, per- 
tinacioufly refufed to furrender the town, though the inhabitants were reduced to the 
greater! diftrefs. At length Philip, informed of their condition, determined to make a 
laft effort in their favour. With this view he affembled an army of fixty thoufand 
men, at the head of which he approached the camp of the befiegers ; perceiving the 
impoffibility of forcing their entrenchments, he fent the lords of Charny, Rrbaumont, 
and Nefle, with the marefchal de Beaujeu, with a challenge to Edward, who replied, 
that he was there to take Calais, and that if the king was anxious to fight, it was his 
place to. find out the means of bringing him to action. Before he difmiffed the mef- 
fengers he made them examine every part of his camp, that they might give an exact 
account of its ftrength to their fovereign. Philip now experienced the extremes of 
fhame and indignation; loth to retreat, but ftill more loth to rilk the lofs of his 
army, and the ruin of his Hate, by imprudently liftening to the dictates of defpair. 

A. D. 1347.] The pope fent two cardinals to effect an accommodation between the 
rival crowns ; but all their efforts for this purpofe proved fruitlefs. The king, there- 
fore, at length compelled to yield to the law of neceffity, which is fuperior to all 
human power, drew off his troops, and left the faithful citizens, of Calais to their fate. 
The wretched inhabitants beheld his departure from the walls, and gave themfelves up 
for loft. They were now reduced to the laft extremity ; their provifionj had long been 
gone ; and not a dog, horfe, cat, nor any fpecies of vermin, that was eatable, however 
unpalatable, remained in the town. The governor, therefore, finding that his hopes 
of relief from the army of Philip were all vanilhed,. refolved to furrender a fortrefs he 
was wholly unable to, preferve. He accordingly appeared, an the walls, and making a 
fignal to the Englifh centinels that he defiled a parley, Edward lent Sir Walter Manny 
to receive his propofals :— " Brave knights," faid the governor, " I have been entrufted 
«' by my fovereign with the command of this town : it is almoit a year fince you began 
" the fiege ; and I, and thofe under me, have endeavoured to do our duty ; but you are 
" acquainted with my prefent condition : we have no hopes of relief; we are perifhing 
" with hunger; I am willing' therefore, to furrender; and defire, as the fole condition, 
" to enfure the lives and liberties of thefe brave men* who have fo long fhared with me, 
*' every danger and fatigue s \" 
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Manny replied, that he was well-acquainted with the intentions of his fovereign, 
who, enraged at the long refinance he had experienced, was determined to take ex- 
emplary vengeance on thofe who had occafioned it ; and would not therefore liften to 
any terms which fhould preclude him from inflicting fuch punifhment as he fhould 
think fit on the objects of his refentment. " Confider," replied Vienne, " that this 
" is not the treatment to which brave men are entitled : if any Englifh knight had 
" beefi m my fituation, your king would have expected the fame conduct from him. 
" The inhabitants of Calais have done for their fovereign what merits the efteem of 
" every prince ; much more of fo gallant a prince as Edward. But I inform vou that, 
" if we muft perifh, we fhall not perifh unrevenged ; and that we are not fo reduced, 
" but that we can fell our lives at a high price to the victors. It is the intereft of both 
" fides to prevent thefe defperate extremities ; and I expect that you yourfelf, brave 
" knight, will interpofe your good offices with your prince in our behalf." 

Manny was fhicken with the juftnefs of thefe fentiments, and reprefentingto Edward 
the danger of reprifals in cafe he fhould commit any act of cruelty, that monarch was 
at length perfuaded fo far to recede from his determination, as to grant their lives to 
all the inhabitants and garrifon, except to fix of the principal citizens, who, he infilled, 
fhoukl bring the keys of the town to his camp, bare-headed and bare-footed, and with 
ropes round their necks. Intelligence of this declaration being conveyed to the inha- 
bitants of Calais, they were thrown into the utrnoft, confremation ; all was tumult and 
confufion ; and every one was at a lofs how to act ; till Euftace de Saint-Pierre, one of 

the molt opulent citizens — whofe name moft richly deferves to be recorded in hiftory 

boldy ftepped forward and offered himfelf a voluntary victim, to the fafety of his friends 
and companions. An example fo noble foon excited a fpirit of emulation ; and five of the 
burgefles joined him, In devoting themfelves to voluntary deflruction. The names 
only of three of thefe generous martyrs have been preferved ; John Daire, and James 
and Peter Wifant, tw& brothers. The governor accompanied them to the gates of the 
c ity, where he delivered thein into the hands of Sir Walter Manny, whom he earrreftly 
entreated to plead their caufe with his fovereign. When they came into the prefence 
of the Englifh monarch, they prefented him with the keys of the town. The nobility 
who attended the king could not refrain from giving vent to thofe emotions of pity and 
admiration with which fuch an inftance of magnanimity infpired them : nothing but a 
confufed murmur — the offspring of compafiion — was heard around the prince. Ed- 
ward alone appeared inflexible ; he looked on them with .an air of feverity ; and ordered 
them to be led to the gibbet. Such cruelty in a fovereign hitherto renowned for his 
generofity, is truly aftonifhing. He remained deaf to the folicitations, the pravers, and 
the tears of his courtiers; even the entreaties of his favourite fon, the prince of Wales, 
who threw himfejf at his feet, and begged aloud for mercy, were rejected ; blinded by 
rage, and callous to every tender emotion, he perfilted inhis barbarous purpofe, and repeated 

his 
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Bis orders for condu&ing the vidims to the place of execution.. Thefe illu/hious fons 
of misfortune had been loft to their country, and the luilre of Edward's glory been 
totally eclipfed, but for the intervention of his queen Philippa. That virtuous prin- 
cefs entering the tent, threw herfelf on her knees, and conjured her hufband by every 
principle of honour, humanity, and religion, not to fully the fplendour of his arms bv 
fo flagrant an a£t of inhumanity. The king cafl: down his eyes ; and, after a moment's 
filence, exclaimed, " Ah, madam, I could have wifhed you had been any where but 
" here : your prayers are fo forcible, that I cannot refill them. To you, then, I give 
" them up." Having obtained her requeft, fhe led the fix patriots to her tent, where 
fhe ordered a repair to be fet before them ; and, after making them a prefent of money 
and clothes, difmifTed them in fafety S9 . 

The Englilh monarch took pofleffion of Calais, on the fourth of Auguft ; and, in 
order to fecure a conqueft which had coft him fo much trouble to acquire, he expelled 
all the inhabitants, and re-peopled the town with Englilh-; ah a£t of policy which, 
though it favoured of cruelty, was certainly juftifiable, as men who had exerted fo much 
courage in refilling the attacks of a foreigner, could never be fuppofed to bear his go- 
vernment with patience. Edward made Calais the ftaple of wool, leather, tin, and 
lead, the chief commodities of his kingdom, for which there was any confiderable de- 
mand on the Continent. Through the mediation of the pope's legates, a truce was 
concluded between the French and. Englilh, foon after the furrender of Calais, to con- 
tinue till the eighth of July, 1348, and which was afterward prolonged, by different 
treaties, till the conclufion of the reign of Philip. 

A. D. 1348.] No fooner were the people releafed from the horrors of war, than 
they had to encounter the more dreadful aflaults of peftilence and famine. A general 



59 Such is the account of this extraordinary tranfaflion, as recorded by Froiffard ; but it mould be remembered' 
that it refts on the .Angle teftimony of that author, whofe frequent errors and mifreprefentations, arifing either 
from credulity or a love of the marvellous, are univerfally acknowledged. Robert de Avefbury, alfo a contempo- 
rary writer, fays not a word on the fubjedl ; yet is he particular in his narration of the furrender of Calais, and his 
whole Hiftory of the Reign of Edward, up to the year 1356, bears ev ident marks of candour and fincerity ; and, 
from the original papers which it contains, affords the ftrongeft ground for belief, that he had confulted .every 
fource of authentic information : a circumftance fo ftriking and notorious, had it really occurred, could not indeed 
be unknown to him, and his forbearance to record it can only be afcribed to a want of fidelity, the refult of 
prejudice or fear, repugnant to the general character of his work. From thefe confiderations, and from the known 
ilifpofition of Edward to acts of generofity, humanity, and mercy, fo recently exemplified in his conduct to the 
exiled inhabitants of Calais, at the commencement of the fiege, wa ftrongly incline to fufpect the veracity of 
Froiffard's account. It is pollible that Edward, exafperated by the obftinacy of their refiftance, might endeavour to 
excite the fears of the inhabitants, in an unjuftifiable manner, by promulgating a pretended refolution to facrifice 
fix of their principal citizens; but ftronger teftimony, than the unfupported aflertion of a fingle hiftorian, muft he 
adduced to convince us that he ferioufly intended to punifh with death an uncommon exertion of courage, when, at 
other times, deeds of extraordinary valour formed the chief object of liis praife and admiration. 
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contagion, unexampled* in the annals of hiftory, fpread over the face of the globe ; and-' 
having ravaged Afia and Africa, purfued its deftrudtive progrefs through the different- 
countries of Europe ; in fome of which fcarce a twentieth part of the inhabitants ef- 
caped its fury. It continued to rage in France for more than a twelvemonth ; during 
which time five hundred bodies were daily carried for interment from the Hotel-Dieu, 
at Paris, to the burying-place of The Innocents. The provincial towns and villages 
were fo far depopulated by the peftilence, that not a fufficient number efcaped to bury 
the dead. The fuperftition and ignorance of the times afcribed this calamity to the 
Jews, many of whom were inhumanly maflacred and burned, in various parts of the 
kingdom.. 

The king of England, during this time, had* nearly loft the important fortrefs of* 
Calais, by the treachery of its governor, Amerie of Pavia, a man of great courage, but 
devoid of honour. Allured by the offers of Geoffrey^de Charnay, governor of Saint 
Omer, (who, it is affirmed, by the French hiftorians, embarked in this enterprise with- 
out the knowledge of his fovereign) he had engaged, for a bribe of twenty th'oufand- 
crowns, to deliver the town and caftle to the French. Edward, informed of his perfidy 
by his fecretary, fummoned Amerie to London, on fome other pretence, and there,, 
having convinced him that he- had fufficient proof of his guilt, offered to remit- the pu- 
nishment due to his crime, on condition that he would implicitly follow- the inftruc- 
tions he fhould receive. The Italian joyfully confented to redeem his forfeited life, oit 
fuch eafy terms ; and, having returned to Calais, informed Edward of the day which 
he had appointed for the admiffion. of the French. That monarch accordingly de- 
parted fecretly from London, accompanied by the prince of Wales, taking with him 
eight hundred men at arms, and one thou fand archers, under the command of Sir Wal- 
ter Manny ; and arrived unperceived at Calais the night before the plot was to be ac- 
complifhed. Having made every neceffary difpofition for the reception of the enemy, 
at the appointed time a hundred of the French were admitted at the poftern,- and, after 
they had paid the ftipulated fum, were fuddenly furrounded by the Englifli troops, who, 
put fome of them to the fword, and furrounded the reft. During this time, Charny,, 
with* a ftrong body, of forces, had advanced to the gate of Boulogne, where they re- 
mained in eager expectation of being admitted into the town; but they were greatly 
furprifed, when the gates opened, to fee an Englifh army march out to attack them. 
Soon, however, repovering from their aftonifliment, they defended themfelves with great 
bravery; and a bloody conflict enfued, which continued till break of day; when the 
king of England, who wore no particular badge of diftindtion, and who fought as a' 
private man under the ftandard of Sir Walter Manny, remarking a French kriight, 
named Euftace de Ribaumont, who was giving the moft fignal proofs. of extraordinary 
valour, conceived a defire of encountering him in fingle. combat. As he -knew Ribau- 
mont, he challenged him by name, and a defperate action took place. Edward was- 
twice beaten to the ground, and twice recovered himfelf ; equal courage and fkilL were 
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exerted for fome time by both parties ; but at length the Frenchman was compelled to- 
acknowledge the fuperiority of Edward ; and yield up his fword to him. The defeat 
became general, and all the party were either fiain or taken prifoners.. 

The French officers were conducted to Calais, where Edward ordered a magnificent 
repail to be prepared lor them in the great hall of the caftle ; and during the banquet 
made his appearance, difcovered to them the antagonift with whom they had had the 
honour to be engaged, and treated them with great regard and courtefy. Charny, in- 
deed, he gently reprehended for the infidioufnefs of his attempt ; but on Ribaumont he 
bellowed the higheft encomiums; he declared him to be the mo ft valorous knight he 
had ever been acquainted with ; and acknowledged that he himfelf had never been ex- 
pofed to fuch imminent danger as during his combat with him. He prefented him with' 
a chaplet of pearls, faying — " Sir Euftace, this prefent I beftow on you as a fmall tell i— 
" mony of my efteem for your bravery. I entreat you to wear it for my fake ; and, as 
" I know you to be of a gay and amorous difpolition, delighting in the company of 

ladies and damfels, let them all be told from what hand you received it. You are no 
" longer a prifoner : I acquit you of yourranfom; and to-morrow you will be at liberty 
*' to difpofe of yourfelf as you think proper 60 ." 

The king's uneafinefs at the lofTes he had experienced during the war, and at the 
mifery of his people, was confiderably encreafed by misfortunes of a domeilic 
nature. Jane, his queen, daughter to Robert, duke of Burgundy, died at the Hotel de 
Nelle, the ordinary refidence of the French nionarclis at this period, of the contagious 
diftemper which prevailed throughout the kingdom, and which fhe caught by pioufly 
attending the lick, and bellowing on them fuch afliftance and confolation as their fitu- 
ation required. Her death was fincerely regretted by the nation, as well as by Philip 
himfelf, to whom fhe was juftly endeared by every virtue that can embellifh and dig. 
nify the human mind. The duchefs of Normandy died foon after, and was interred at 
the abbey of Maubuiflbn which fhe had founded ; the body of the queen was conveyed . 
to Saint Denis, and her heart to Citeaux. . 

It was about this time that the pope annexed the city and county of Avignon to the 
fee of Rome. After the death of Robert, furnamed the Sage, his grand-daughter Jane 
fucceeded to the kingdom of Naples. This princefs had been married, when very 

*° The conduit of Edward, on this occafion, tends to corrobborate the opinion we have advanced in the pr«- 
ceding note : though the human mind may be replete with contradictory fentiments, and fubject to continual, 
•tranges that baffle the power of argument, and the efforts of reafon ; it is ftill difficult to conceive, that the prince 
■who could act thus generoully, fhould be guilty of fuch flagrant barbarity as is laid to the charge of Edward, in hisi 
behaviour to the fix citizens of Calais. 
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young, to her coufin Andrew, brother to> Lewis, king of Hungary ; but tlie difference 
of their tempers gave rife to continual difputes, and proved finally productive of crimes 
and calamities. Charles di Durazzo, brother-in-law to the queen, perfuaded her to* 
get rid of a hufband that thwarted her inclinations and deftroyed-her repofe ; Jane was 
bafe enough to liften to the treacherous advice, and the wretched Andrew was accor^ 
d'mgly ftrangled in a room adjoining her apartment. In a fhort time after his death, 
fhe married the prince of Tarentum ; but a crime fo atrocious was not fuffered to pafs 
vmpunifhed, Lewis the Great, king of Hungary, haftened to revenge the murder of 
his brother. His arras proved every where fuccefstul ;. Charles di Durazzo was arretted, 
and fufrered the fame death which he had caufed to be inflicted on his fovercign. Jane 
then fled into Provence; and the pope — fays Mezeray — " refidingon her territories, paid ; 
" her great honour ; but profiting by her fituation, he drew from her the town and coun- 
" ty of Avignon. For this acquisition he paid only eighty thoufand Florentine florins of 
" gold ; but his approbation ot her marriage with the prince of Tarentum was thrown: 
" into the bargain." The purchafe was confirmed by the emperor Charles the Fourth,, 
who entirely relealed this country from all kind of fubjection to the empire, of which 
it was holden, as a fub-fief of the ancient kingdom of Aries. 

The want of money compelled the king's minifters to have recourfe to every ex- 
pedient that could tend to recruit the royal treafury, exhaufted by a war equally- 
tedious and unfortunate. On thefe occafions the financiers were the firft objects of 
perfecution ; and as they were always found guilty of malverfation, it is fair to prefume 
that their fovereigns connived at their enormities till fuch time as they ftood in need 
of their affiftance. Peter des Effarts, treafurer to the king, was now condemned to 
the refiitution of one hundred thouiand florins of gold ; but he had fufficient influence 
to procure a mitigation of the fentence to one half of the fum. All the Italian and 
Lombard ufurers who had either farmed, or been appointed to receive, different branches 
of the revenue, were conllrained to give an exact account of the exorbitant funis 
which they had extorted from the neceffity of the ftate and the wants of the fovereign. 
Tfceir conduft was feminized with the utmoft rigour, and though they obtained 
from the king letters of fufpenfion, which ought to have put a Hop to the proceedings, 
againft them, Hill the chamber of accounts purfued them ; they were finally com- 
pelled to quit the kingdom, and the fums they had advanced were confifcated to the 
crown. 

Ever fince the year 1343, Philip had been engaged in a negociation for the acqui- 
fition of Dauphiny, which was not brought to a conclufion till 1349. Humbert the 
Second, dauphin of Vienne, being inconfolable for the death of his only fon Andrew,, 
who was killed by a fall from a window, had formed the refoiution of quitting the 
world. With this view he treated with the king, and agreed, in cafe he died without 
beirs, to tranfinit his dominions to the duke of Orleans, Philip's fecond Ion, or if the 

duke 
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duke fhould die before him, to any one of the children of the duke of Normandy, or 
of his defcendants, that the king and his fucceffors fhould chufe to appoint, to be 
holden in perpetuity, and on the exprefs condition that the perfon who fhould be ap- 
pointed, fhould affume the title of dauphin, and bear the arms of Dauphiny quartered, 
with thofe of France; and that this country fhould never be incorporated with the 
kingdom unlefs France and the empire fhould become fubje£t to the fame fovereign. 
This treaty was figned at the wood of Vincennes, by the king, and the deputies from 
the dauphin, who ratified it that fame year. In return for tnis ceffion, Philip engaged 
to give the dauphin the fum of one hundred and twenty thoufand florins of gold, 
payable in three years, befides one annuity for his life of ten thoufand livres, and 
another in perpetuity, of two thoufand. By a new deed, figned on the feventh of 
June, in the following year, the dauphin transferred the ceffion of his domini* ns to the 
duke of Normandy or one of his children. Nothi g, however, could be more uncertain 
than the execution of thefe treaties, although the dauphin had actually received 
from Pli'dip a part of the ltipulated fum. Humbert was ft ill young, and the death of 
his wife, Mary of Baux, which happened two years alter this period, far from taking 
away all hopes of an heir, gave reafon to apprehend that he would be induced to marry 
again. The pope, in a confolatory bull which he addreffed to this prince, even advifed 
him to look out for a wife by whom he might have children. The dauphin, roufeJ 
by this exhortation, actually paid his addreffes firft to Blanche, fitter to Amadeus, 
count of Savoy, and afterwards to Joan of Bourbon; but the king, who kept a watchful 
eye on his motions, contrived to break this lair, alliance, by marrying Joan to Charles, 
cldeft fon to the duke of Normandy. Humbert at length gave up all thoughts of 
marriage, and finally refigned to Charles, on the conditions above fpecified, Dauphiny ; 
the duchy of Champfour ; the principality of Brianconnois ; the marquifate of 
Cefanne; the counties of Vienne, Albon, Grayfivodan, Ebrionnois, and Gapencois ; 
and the baronies of la Tour, Valbonne, Fucigny, Meuillon and Montalbin. In con- 
fequence of this ceffion, which was figned on the thirteenth of March, 1349, the duke 
of Normandy repaired to Lyons with his fon Charles, where the ceremony of the in- 
veftiture was performed. On the fixteenth of July the dauphin made a formal refig- 
nation of his domains to Charles. In the deed of ceffion, it is exprefsly faid — " That 
" the title and arms of the dauphins fhall be preferved for ever by thofe who fhall 
" fucceed them ; and that their dominions, although forming, from this time, a part of 
" the kingdom of France fhall be holden by their fucceffors, feparately, and by a 
" different title ; unlefs they fhould happen to govern the empire at the fame time 61 ." 
There can be no doubt — fays the author of the Hiftory of Dauphiny — but that the 
kings of France have always deemed themfelves bound to obferve thefe conditions ; 
whence it is, that in all their declarations and letters addreffed to the inhabitants of 
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Dauphiny, they only exa£t obedience to their orders, in their capacity of Dauphins ,. 
and thofe orders, are all fealcd with the arms of the ancient Dauphins. Their ordi- 
nances, alfo,. although binding throughout the kingdom, are only received in this 
province as in a feparate ftate, and when fan£tioned by the title, and fealcd with the 
arms, of the Dauphin ofVienne. The province has always preferved a particular feal, 
which is kept by the chancellor, whereas all the other provinces loft their diftinctive 
marks on their annexation to the crown. The eldeft fon of the king of France has, 
from this period, always aflumed the title of dauphin, although not bound fo to do 
by the conditions of thefe treaties, as fome writers have pretended. 

The day after the ceremony of the inveftiture, Humbert took the habit of a Do- 
minican friar ; and, the following year,, being admitted into orders, he was firft made 
patriarch of Alexandria, and afterward created perpetual adminiftrator of the arch- 
bifhopric of Rbeims> He died at Clermont, in 1355, His body was conveyed to the 
convent of the Jacobins at Paris, and was interred in the choir oftheir church, where his 
tomb, and that of queen Clemence, fifter to Beatrice of Hungary, his mother, are ftill 
to be feen on either fide the great altar.. The king had before acquired Rouflillon and 
Cerdagna, with the lordftiip of Montpelier, from James, king of Majorca, who was firft 
expelled from his dominions, and afterwards maJTacred by Pedro, king of Arragon, 
juftly furnamed The Cruel'' 7 '. 

A. D. 1350.] Blanche, daughter of Philip, king of Navarre, who died in 1343V 
had been brought to the court of France, as the intended wife of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. But the king had no fooner feen this princefs, who was one of the moft ac- 
compliftied women of tae age, than he became deeply enamoured of her ; and changing- 
his firft defign of marrying her to his fon, refolved to efpoufe her himfelf 6j ; and to pro- 
care for the duke of Normandy the hand of Jane, countefs of Boulogne, widow to 
Philip of Burgundy, who loft his life at the fiege of Aiguillon.. Thefc two marriages 
were celebrated nearly at the fame time ; that of the king at Brie-Comte-Robert ; and 
that of the duke of Normandy at Saint Genevieve, near Saint Germainren-Laye. In the 
month of April, in the following year, Charles, the new dauphin* married Joan, eldeft 
daughter to Peter, duke of Bourbon, grand chambcrcr (chambrier) of France 64 . This 
dignity, one of the firft in the gift of the crown, had parted from the houfe of Burgundy 
into that of Dreux, and afterwards into the Bourbon family. 

t 

The grand- chamberer was entrufted with the care of the king's chamber, or apart- 
ment, and private treafury 6s . There were feveral important privileges annexed to, 
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this office ; it had an exclufive authority over the furriers, fadlers, glovers, and other 
trading companies at Paris, the members of which could not exercife their profeffion 
without buying their freedom of the chamberer. This dignity was fuppreffed by 
Francis the Firft, on the death of Charles, duke of Orleans, who was the L(ft perfon 
that enjoyed the title of Chamberer. 

Philip had juft prolonged the truce with England for three years, when he fell fick 
at Nogent-le-Roi, where he died in a few days, on the twenty-fecond of Auguft, 
1350. On his death-bed, he fent for his two fons, the dukes of Normandy and Or- 
leans, and having fhewn them the decifions of the doctors of law and divinity, con- 
firming the validity of his own title to the crown, and the injuftice of Edward's pre- 
tenfions, he exhorted the duke of Normandy, as his fucceflbr, to defend the ftate, after 
his death, againft all its enemies ; obferving, that although the defenders of a juft caufe 
were not always fuccefsful, yet God never fuffered them to fink beneath their misfor- 
tunes ; hut always made juftice prevail in the end. He expired in the fifty-feyenth 
year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 

Few inonarchs have been more praifed by hiftorians than Philip of Valois, though 
few, it muft be confeffed, have had lefs claims to commendation ; he was endued, in- 
deed, with great perfonal courage, and was poflefTed of a ftrong mind, that funk not 
beneath the preffure of misfortune: but, though bold, he was not magnanimous ; 
though profufe, not liberal ; though devout, not pious. The man of piety is equitable, 
merciful, and mild ; the man of magnanimity turns with horror from deeds of cruelty, 
and rejects, with difguft, the dark dictates of revenge ; the man of liberality, though 
not, perhaps, over-nice in felecting the objcfls of his bounty, is ever fcrupulouily juft in 
the means ; he never opprefles his dependents to enrich his favourites. Villaret has 
fallely afcribed the odium incurred by Philip to the perfidy and ingratitude of his fub- 
jedts ; the fource of that odium he might furely have discovered, in the tyranny and op- 
preffion under which thofe fubjedts too frequently laboured. Stern, cruel, imperious, 
vindictive, and inflexible, the people of Flanders and the nobles of Brittany experienced 
the fatal effects of his pride and revenge. With few qualities to command refpect, with 
ftill fewer to conciliate affection, Philip lived unbeloved, and died unlamented. His 
unexpected acceffion to the throne had, in the early part of his reign, procured him the 
appellation of Fortunate — a title which but ill-accorded with the many reverfes of for- 
tune he experienced towards the clofe of his life. 

Philip had, by his firft wife, Jane of Burgundy, two fons and one daughter ; John, 
duke of Normandy, who fucceeded him in the throne; Philip, duke of Orleans, and 
count of Valois, who died without heirs; and Mary, who married John, duke of 
Luxembourg, fon to John the Third, duke of Brabant. He left his fecond wife, 
Blanche, in a ftate of pregnancy ; and fhe gave bii;th to a princefs, who was named 
Vol.J. H Jane, 
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Jnne, and who died at Beziers, in 1373, on her way to Barcelona, whither fhe-was go- 
ing to efpoufe John, fon to Peter the Fourth, king of Arragon. 

On the acceffion of Philip to the throne of France, he found the people pofTefled, bp* 
the emancipation of the commons, of a degree of liberty unknown to their anceftors. 
They had begun to iliake off that rude barbarifm which the mind contracts in the fetters 
of flavery ; but the nation had not yet made a fufficient progrefs in the acquifition of 
ufeful knowledge to derive, from their new exiftence, all the advantages which it was 
calculated to enfure. The arts were ftill in their infancy ; commerce, totally neglected 
by the natives, was abandoned to the avidity of foreigners, Italians, Spani/h, and Flem- 
ings. The produce of a few manufactures, badly planned and worfe conducted, was, 
infufficient to eflablifh an internal communication between the various parts of the 
kingdom. Yet even here luxury was known ; though generally confldered as the 
child of opulence and refinement, fhe here fprang from the womb of mifery, difplayed 
her pomp by the fide of ignorance and floth, and grew into vigour by the unnatural 
nourifhment of public calamity. Ridiculous falhions were already introduced, and had 
become the objects of attention to the nobility, and of ambition to the common people. 
A head loaded with feathers, a long beard, chains round the neck, a drefs fo tight and 
fliort as fcarcely to conceal from the fight thofe parts which modefty forbids to fhew ; 
fuch was the habiliment newly invented by the knights, efquires, and other fafhionable 
men, and adopted by their fervile imitators, the citizens. The kings and princes of the 
blood were the only perfons who refifted the torrent of innovation, and preferved the 
decent gravity of the ancient modes. This tafte for fuperfluities, which vanity can 
only be allowed when induftry facilitates the means of gratification, prolonged the 
dreary reign of indigence, ndtwithftanding the fertility of the foil, and the number of 
inhabitants. Thefe defects in the economy of the ftate proved a continual obftacle to 
the raifing fupplies, either for the execution of works of public utility, or for refilling 
the efforts of an enemy. The molr moderate impoft became an infupportable burthen 
to an indolent and impoverifhed people ; it is no wonder, therefore, that the frequent 
and onerous exactions which it was found neceffary or expedient to levy, fhould excite 
ttie murmurs of the citizens, whofe ideas of patriotifm, moreover, were yet fo imper- 
fect as to preclude the conception, that the welfare of the individual was infeparably 
blended with the fafety of the ltate. The evil was farther augmented by the ufurious 
intcreft extorted by the Florentine and Lombard merchants, or bankers. The rapid 
fortunes acquired by thefe foreigners formed a dreadful contraft to the public mifery. 
Some idea of the'ir rapacioufnefs may be formed from the account of the fums which* 
were due to them when banifhed the kingdom ; they had advanced only four hundred 
tlioufand livres, and the intcreft amounted to no lefs than two millions ! 

In thefe wretched times the moft monftrous diforders openly prevailed. The general 
corruption of manners which obtained was not even difguifed by that external fem- 

blance 
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blance of decency, beneath which, in more polifhed ages, vice conceals her deformity. 
This depravity gave rife to every enormity of which the human heart is capable; 
the extremes of avarice and prodigality were alike encouraged ; duties the moft iacred 
were neglected ; virtue was defpifed ; perfidy, violence, and revenge were univerfally 
exercifed ; nor were thefe vices confined to the people ; among the nobles and the great 
did the country find its moft dangerous enemies. 

The fuperftitious credulity of the age is ftrongly exemplified in the conduct of Phi- 
lip, during the illnefs of his fon, the duke of Normandy. He was fo thorougly per- 
fuaded that John would not recover, without the intervention of fupernatural means, 
that he affured the queen, in cafe he fhould die, he would not fuffer him to be buried, 
from a full conviction that God would bring him to life again. The clergy of Paris, and 
the monks of Saint Denis, followed by an immenfe crowd of people, went in proceiTion 
with their feet naked, to Taverny, where the duke lay, apparently, at the point of 
death. They carried with them the crown of thorns which had been placed on the 
head of our Saviour, one of the nails which had ferved to faften him to the crofs, and a 
finger of the apoftle of France. Thefe precious relics were depofited in the prince's 
chamber, who in a few days, to the aftonifhment of all prefent, perfectly recovered his 
health. This miraculous cure — fays the Continuator of William de Nangis — was at- 
tended by the king, the queen, the princes of the blood, all the nobility, and even by 
the phyficians themfelves. The king, from motives of gratitude, performed a pilgrim- 
age from Taverny to Saint Denis, accompanied by the whole court. After paffing a 
day at the abbey, and remaining two hours lhut up in the tomb of Saint Denis, he re- 
turned to the capital. 

The generality of writers have fixed the origin of the tax upon fait, in France, 
called the Gabelle 66 , in the reign of Philip of Valois — " In this fame year, 1342," (ac- 
cording to an ancient manufcript 6? ) " the king impofed a duty upon fait, which is 
u called Gabelle, whereby he acquired the indignation and ill-will of all his people, 
" both great and fmall." It is, neverthelefs, certain that Philip of Valois was not the 
inventor ot this impoft 6S . So early as the reign of Saint Lewis, a fimilar tax was le- 
vied in many of the provinces. That monarch, by an edict iffued in 1246, exempted 
the town of Aiguemortes from the falt-gabeUe. Philip the Long alfo laid a duty upon 

66 The term ' Gabelle' is derived either from the Saxon word ' Gapol' or 'Gapel,' which fignifies 'Tribute;' 
or elfe from the Hebrew word ' Gab' which has the fame fignification, It was always made ufe of in Trance, to defig- 
nate any kind of impoft whatever. The Wine-gabelle, Fifh-gabelle^ Cloth-gabelle, Salt-gabelle, &c. were common 
expreffions; and all the collectors of thefe different duties were indifcriminately called ' Gabellatores,' < Gabellators.* 
I>u Cange Gloffar. ad verb. Gabella. 

«7 Joh. Abb. Laud, in fpecul. Hift. lib. ix. cap. 71. 61 Villaret. 
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fait. Philip of Valois,. at the commencement of his reign, eflabli-lliej magazines of. 
fait, in different parts of the kingdom 6 '; on which occafion, Edward g;ive him the 
appellation of — Author of the Salic Law (Auteur de la Loi Salique ;) and Philip in re- 
turn called his rival — The Wool Merchant, in allufion to the fupplies of that article 
fo frequently granted him by the parliament. On the remonftrance of the ftates, who 
were fearful that this import might become perpetual, the king, by an edict, bearing 
date the fifteenth of February, 1345, promi fed to abolifli it at the conclufion of the 
war. His fon John, by an edict of the twenty-eighth of September, 1355, renewed the 
tax with the confent of the ftates of the kingdom. After the battle of Poictiers, the. 
duty was augmented ; the price of fait in Paris, in 1358, was fixed at fixty crowns of 
gold, the hogfhead, twenty-fix of which were paid to the vender, twenty-fix to the 
king, and eight to the town ; the fame year it was raifed to a hundred crowns ; twenty- 
fix of which were for the vender, fifty-fix for the king, and eighteen for the town ; it 
foon after experienced a ftill greater augmentation. This, duty, which in the fequel be- 
came arbitrary and perpetual, was firft farmed out by Henry the Second, who, in the. 
month of January, 1548, let it on a leafe for ten years. 

?» Cfiamb. des Comp. Memor. B. fol. 156., . 
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A. D. 1350.] THE acts of rigour and feverity which had marked the preceding 
reigns, had laid the foundation of a general revolution in the manners and genius of the. 
nation. The kings, folely intent on giving to. the fovereign authority its primitive 
force, had formed projects — often counteracted, though fometimes fuccefsful — the fole 
object of which appeared to be the fecurity of the regal prerogatives ; but in feeking to 
confolidate their power, they had neglected to define its bounds ; the rapidity of its 
progrefs had prevented the eftablifhment of a proper balance, which, by reftraining its 
abufe, could enfure its duration. The people, but recently emerged from a ftate of 
flavery, were ft 1 11 more ignorant than their monarchs of the nature and extent of their 
duties ; incapable of diftinguifhing the precife limits which feparate liberty from li- 
centioufnefs, they foon began to exert their freedom for the deftruction of that autho- 
rity which, properly modified, conftitutes its beft fecurity. The nobles, difcontented 
with their fovereigns, who were anxious to humble their pride and curtail their power, 
and impatient of the yoke which they fought to impofe on them, deplored in fecret the 
lofs of their ancient privileges ; they beheld with indignation an emancipated people 
forming a body in the ftate, whofe credit at leaft counterbalanced their own, by its influ- 
ence in objects of public deliberation. The conflict between thefe oppofite orders had 
been hitherto fufpended lefs from motives of policy than from ignorance of their re- 
fpective ftrength. A weak adminiftration was well calculated to encreafe the burfting 
of that ftorm which had been gathering under the reftraint of a violent government. 
Under fuch dangerous circumftances did John afcend the throne of his anceftors. With 
the dominions of his father, he inherited his defects ; and to his imprudence, temerity, 
and inflexibility of temper, he added,, a boundlefs prodigality, and all the vveaknefs of a 
narrow mindi . 
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The new monarch' and his- queen were crowned' at Rheims- on the twenty* fixth of-" 
September; and, on the fame day, John conferred the dignity of knighthood ' on his- 
three fons> Charles the Dauphin, and the counts of Anjou, and Alencon ; on his bro- 
ther, the duke of Orleans; and on Philip, duke of Burgundy, fori to his wife Jane ; 
he likewife conferred the fame honour on the counts of Eftampes and Dammartin ; the,- 
■vifcount of Touraine, nephew to the pope; the lord of Efcun, and on feveral princes, 
and noblemen, among others, on John of Artois, (fon to the unfortunate Robert 
of Artois) whoj in the preceding reign, had, been involved in the difgrace of his- 
fatheiv 

The pope was no fooner informed of the death of Philip of Valois, than he wrote to> 
the kings of France and England, exhorting them to peace'. Edward adhering to 
thofe maxims of policy which he had adopted at the commencement of his reign, ap- 
peared willing to accept the mediation of the fovereign pontiff; but he could 
only be brought to confent to a confirmation of the truce concluded in the preceding; 
reign ; a truce which was prolonged, at different times, for the fpace of three years. 

The refpeclive fituations of the two kingdoms ftill remained the fame ; the EnglifTi- 
ni&narch had not given up his fchemes of conqueft ; his ambition only feemed to* 
repofe in order to acquire frefh ltrength ; and unfortunately for France, the difpolition 
of the king, — who, though he poffefTed many virtues, was neverthelefs violent, fuf- 
picious, and vindictive — was fuch as to afford the faireft profpecl: of fuccefs to the 
dangerous machinations of his formidable foe. 

Before the authority of John was fully eftablifhed, he had recourfe to one of thofe 
violent exertions of power, of which his father had fet him the example, and which, 
by difgufting the nobility encreafedthe number of his domeftic enemies. Ralph, count 
of Eu and of Guifnes, had been taken prifoner by the king of England at Caen ; for the- 
purpofe of negociating his own ranfom, as well as that of feveral of his fellow-captives, 
who" had been taken at the fame time, he had been permitted to pafs feveral times 
between France and England, during the preceding reigm On the death of Philip of 
Valois, he went to Paris to folicit the new monarch to facilitate the means of his. 
releafe ; and he was commiffioned at the fame time by Edward to negociate the 
confirmation and prolongation of the truce. 

Among the nobility who had infinuated themfelves into the confidence of the king, 
Charles de la Cerda, brother to Lewis D'Efpagne, held a diftinguiflied place 2 . Proud 
of his birth and the credit he enjoyed, his ambition led him to afpire to the firfl dig- 

' Ryraer, vol. 3. Chambre des Comte., Memorial c. foj. 145. * HifU Gen. de la Maifon de France, torn. r. p. 536. 
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nities in the ffate, the attainment of which lie thought a neceffary confequence of the 
blind friendlhip which his infatuated fovereign entertained for him. For fome time 
he had exercifed the office of conftable in the abfence of the count ofEu; and be'ma: 
anxious to acquire this important place for himfelf, he is fuppofed to have contributed" 
to the deftruction of that nobleman. He gave the king to underftand that the fole 
object of the conftable's frequent voyages to France was to promote difcord between 
the princes, and to effect a revolution in favour of Edward, to whom he was rather a 
friend than prifoner. The doubtful conduct of the count at the fiege of Caen, was 
recalled to the mind of John, and reprefented in the inoft odious colours ; in fhort, 
nothing which the artful ingenuity of interefted malice could devife was neglected to 
tarnifh his reputation, and to effect his ruin. The king, naturally inclined to fuf- 
picion and miftruft, foon fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded that the conftable was a 
traitor; he accordingly iffued orders to apprehend him, and the count was feized as he 
left the palace, ant} thrown into prilon. His friends loudly exclaimed againft the king's 
iniuftice, while fuch as were difinterefted in the matter, waited, in filence, the deve- 
lopement of a myftery, which there was no intention of difclofing to them. The 
court of peers was the only tribunal which could take cognizance of the crime imputed to 
the conftable; and it was not probable that fuch a refpectable body could be induced, 
through a fervile complaifance to the king, to difhonour itfelf by a precipitate judg- 
ment. As the act of eluding the laws was not yet known, the only alternative, was, to 
fuffer them to take their courfe, or openly to violate them j this laff meafure was 
adopted, as belt fuited to the occafion. The unfortunate count was taken from prifon, 
durino- the night of the thirteenth of November, and, without undergoing any previous 
trial or examination, was beheaded, by the king's orders, in the Hotel de Nefle, in 
prefence of the duke of Burgundy ; the counts of Armagnac and Montfort ; Gau- 
cher de Chatillon ; the lords of Boulogne and Ruel, and of feveral other noblemen 
and knights. 

Such an abufe of arbitrary power could not fail to difguft all ranks of people, and 
particularly the nobility. The conftable was now regarded as the victim of his 
rival's ambition, and his fovereign's injuftice ; his innocence was univerfally ac- 
knowledged; and the accufations preferred againft him were confidered as an odious 
calumny, the offspring of darknefs and iniquity. In fact that prince was a juft object 
of indignation, who could put to death the firff fubjedt in the realm, without deigning 
to confult the laws, or even preferving an appearance of juftice, by conforming to 
thofe facred rules which were prefcribed by the conffitution of the kingdom, which were 
ever deemed inviolable, and which formed the only fecurity for the lives and liberties 
of the people. Nor did John pay a greater refpect to the rights of nations, fince the 
count of Eu» being only releafed on his word, was ftill a prifoner to the king of Eng- 
land, of courfe he was dead in the eye of the law, and, during his captivity, could not 
be confidered as amenable to the tribunals of France 3 . 



3 ViUaret, torn. 9. p. 26. 
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The fpoils of Ralph were divided among the favourites of John ; Charles de la Cerda 
obtained the port of conftable ; and the county of Eu was given to John of Artois. 
The county of Guifnes was re-annexed to the crown till the reign of Lewis the 
Eleventh, when it was conferred on Anthony de Croui. 

A. D. 1 35 1, 1352.] Though the truce with England had been renewed, the mu- 
tual animofity which prevailed between the two nations fuperinduced it's violation, 
whenever an opportunity occurred. Frequent incurfions were made both by the Englifli 
and French governors on the territories of each other; which, as ufual, gave rife to 
mutual complaints, but no event occurred of fufficient importance to be recorded in 
hiftory, except an action on the plain of Muuron, near Rennes, in Brittany, which 
took place on the fourteenth of Auguft, 1352, between a body of Englifh troops under 
the command of Sir Walter Bently, and a French army conducted by the marfhal de 
Nefle; in which the former, though taken by furprife, and greatly inferior in numbers 
to the enemy, obtained a complete victory. The marefchal was llain, with eighty 
knights, and five hundred gentlemen; and one hundred and fixty knights and gentle- 
men were taken prifoners. 

The kingdom, in the mean time, was again haraffed by a general famine, attended? 
with the moft dreadful effects The fcarcity of corn neceflarily produced fuch an 
augmentation of its price, that none but the moft opulent could poffibly afford to pur- 
chafe it; and the mifery of the people was fo great, that the wretched inhabitants of the 
country were conftrained to feed on the roots of the earth, and even on the bark of trees. 
In this fituation, John, far from being able to levy new imports on his fubjects for 
the renewal of the war with England, was under the neceffity of flopping the collection 
of certain taxes, which had been granted by particular provinces, in the lall year of the 
reign of Philip. In vain did he feek to derive iorae affirtance from thofe who had been 
entrufted with the adminiflration of the finances. The inveftigation of their accounts, 
though ftridt and fevere, was productive of no advantage. The culprits indeed, were 
arrefted and punifhed, but no money could be obtained from them, and thofe violent 
remedies were not calculated to flrike at the root of an evil which the government 
wanted vigour to fupprefs. 

Yet notwithflanding the wretched ftate of his kingdom, John rejeaed the offer of 
Edward, who gave inftruaions to his plenipotentiaries, the archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and the earl of Derby (now duke of Lancafter) to propofe the entire refignation of his 
pretenfions to the French crown, on condition that the king of France would, in return 
give up to him the abfolute lovereignty of Guienne, Aquitaine, and the town and marches 
of Calais. Policy fhould have induced the king to accept thefe terms; by this 
means he would have got rid of a formidable enemy, and procured leifure to regulate 
the internal economy of the kingdom, which, weakened as it was by frequent and un- 
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fuccefsful exertions, and convulfed; by domeftic feuds, required the moil delicate and, 
the raoft judicious management. 

The elevation of Charles de la Cerda to the office of conftable had, as we hay'e 
before obferved, excited an inveterate fpirit of difcontent , the embers of faction lurked 
beneath the murmurs of indignation, and the minds of the people appeared to be irt 
that ftate of ferment which only required the appearance of fome powerful leader, to 
promote a general infurrection : that leader foon appeared in the perfon of Charles, 
king of Navarre, on whom the epithet Bad, or PFickcd, had been juftly beftowed. 
This monarch was polTefTed, in an eminent degree, of wit, penetration, eloquence and 
generofity — fpecioUs endowments which give a luftre to virtue, and render vice more 
dangerous ! The pofTeflions which he inherited from his mother, who was the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin, were contiderable ; and his pretentions, as being defcended from the 
blood-royal of France, were fiill greater. John, aware of the danger to be appre- 
hended from a prince of his turbulent difpotition, refolved, if poffible, to attach him 
firmly to his interefts ; and, for that purpofe, gave him his own daughter, Jane, in 
marriage. But experience foon convinced him, that the mind which is deaf to the pre- 
cepts of morality will always- be found callous to every impulfe of gratitude: where 
the ties of religious duty cannot deter a man from the commiffion of evil, the more 
feeble bonds of affinity muft ever prove inefficient. 

A. D. 1353.] Jealous of the influence which the conftable pofTefled over the mind 
of his fovereign, an influence which he deemed highly prejudicial to his own ambitious 
views,. Charles foon refolved on the deftruction of that nobleman. After long waiting, 
in vain, for an opportunity to aflaffinate him at Paris, he was at length apprized that 
the conftable had made a journey to Aigle ; upon which he immediately hired a band 
of armed ruffians, who followed him to that place, and maflacred him in his bed. Far 
from feeking to conceal the part he had taken in this infamous deed, he gloried in the 
act, fwearing to protect his accomplices, and to accept no pardon whence they fhould' 
be excluded. As he was convinced the king would not fufFer a crime fo atrocious to 
pafs unpuniflied, he adopted fuch precautions as he thought neceflary to fcreen him 
from the effects of his refentment. With this view he publifhed a manifefto containing 
a juftification of his conduct, and difplaying the pretended neceffity under which he 
lay to commit this act of violence. ... . ,. : • - 

The duke of Lancafter, who was then in Flanders, being informed of the murder of 
Charles de la Cerda, immediately conceived that the king of Navarre would be con- 
ftrained to throw himfelf on the protection of England. He therefore "difpatched a 
meflenger to that prince, requeuing he would fend fome confidential perfon, with whom 
he might treat on the fubject. The king accepted the propofals, and fent his chan- 
Voi. II. I cell or 
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cellor 10 the duke, accompanied .by a knight, named Friquet 4 ; at the fame time he. 
difpatched two other of his officers to Bruges, in order to borrow money upon his 
jewels. The duke promifcd the meffengers of Charles to grant their matter all the 
affiftance he required, as well for the prefent, as the future, and allured that prince 
that all the forces of England would be ready to fecond him ; he even preffed the chan- 
cellor of Navarre to go with him to London. The firft fuccour to be fupplied was a 
body of five hundred men at arms, and two hundred archers, who received orders to hold 
themfelves in readinefs to march at the fhorteft notice. 

During thefe negociations Charles fortified his pofleflions in Normandy, collected 
troops from all quarters, endeavoured to fecure what allies he could, and made every 
preparation for war; but, either for the purpofe of gaining time, or in the hope of ftill 
being able to appeafe the king's indignation, he fent the count of Namur to Paris, in 
order to found the difpofition of the court, where he. ha.d a number of fecret par-, 
tizans. 

When the king was informed of the murder of the firft officer of the crown, ( 
who was, moreover, a prince of the blood, his friend and his favourite, he gave 
way to fuch immoderate grief, that, for four days, he would fufFer no one to fpeak to 
him. In the firft tranfports of his rage, he vowed vengeance againft the aflaflin ; but. 
the prefent lituation of his affairs neither fulFered him to liften to the fuggeftions of re- 
fentment, nor even to purfue the dictates ot juftice. The king of Navarre was a pow- 
erful prince; and his pofleflions on the coaft of Normandy were fo lituated, that, if 
driven, to defpair, he could introduce the. Englilh into the heart of the kingdom; and 
as the towns of Mantes, Melun, and Pontoife weFe his, he could even bring them to 
the gates of the capital. Thuj.circumftanced, John was conftrained to lend a favour- 
able ear to the folic.itations of Jane of Evreux, widow to Charles the Fair, and to the 
«arneft entreaties of Blanche, widow to. Philip of Valois, and filler to the. king of Na- 
uarre. The interceflion of thofe princefles was feconded by the cardinal of Boulogne, 
W<1 by feveral other noblemen and prelates. At this period, the count of Namur ar- 
rived at Paris, in order to obtain for Charles a pardon, which it was not deemed prudent 
to refufe. The cardinal of Boulogne and Peter de Bourbon were, with fome other com- 
rtnflioners, appointed to treat with the king of Navarre and his accomplices. 

* This Friquet was arretted fome, time after, when the king fecured the perfon of Charles of Navarre, and feveral 
.•f -his knights, at Rouen. Friquet underwent feveral examinations, copies of which are ftill extant; he was put to 
4he torture, and would, probably, have fuffercd death, but for the addrefs of his fervant, who enabled him to effe>5l 
Ais efcape from the prifon of the Chitelet. Thefe examinations contain the particulars of the murder of the con- 
(table, and of a plot whith the king of Navarre had formed, and in which he had pei fuaded the dauphin to engage. 
<y>llnrtfc 
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The treaty concluded on thisoccafion affords a ftrong proof of the weaknefs of the go- 
vernment ; of the wretched condition of the prince and of the ftate ; and of the perfidy of 
the minifters. By a convention figned at Mantes, on the twenty- fecpnd of February, 
l $$3* John.granted to, the king of Navarre, the county of Beaumont-le-Roger, and the 
lprdfhip of Conches and Breteuil, which belonged to the duke of Orleans, but the pof-' 
feffion of which that nobleman refigned to Charles, The king alfo ceded to him Port- 
Audemer, the Cotentin, and the vifcounties of Valognes, Coutances, and Carentan. 
Some farther privileges and indulgences were fecured'to the regal aflaffin, who, in re- 
turn, gave up the town ofPontoife, and his pretenfions to Beaumont-upon-Oife, and to 
Ancenes. A general amnefty was publifhed for the king of Navarre, andall his adhe- 
rents. To complete this ignominious tranfaction, the king's fecondfon was given him 
as an hoftage for the fafety of his perfon, while he repaired 1 to court to afk. pardon for 
the violence he had coinmittcd*. 

But while fuch a criminal as Charles was rewarded for his crimes, a culprit of in- 
ferior diflindion was punifhed with feverity. A gentleman of Poitou, named Regnault 
de Preffigny, had become the tyrant of the country in which he lived, and exercifed 
every fpecies of oppreflion over, his vaffals and dependants. He feized the inhabitants, 
and if they refufed to pay the ranfom he demanded, he threw them into prifon ; if they 
perfifted in their refufal, he put them to death. He even attacked the monks, and im- 
prifoned them, to extort a ranfom from the convents ; and when he releafed them, he 
put out one of their eyes, and plucked their beard up by the roots. The inhuman 
wretch was at length apprehended, committed to the Chatelet, tried by the Parlia- 
ment, and fentenced to be hanged — apunifhment fcarcely adequate to his crimes ! 

A. D. 1354-] Thofe dark machinations and intrigues, which produced con- 
faquences the moll fatal to the welfare and tranquillity of the kingdom, now began to 
appear. The count of Harcourt and his brother Lewis, who had always been firmly 
attached to the king of Navarre, became fuddenly reconciled' to- the French monarch, 
without any apparent caufe for a meafure fo extraordinary and unexpected. It was faid 
that thefe noblemen were to reveal many important fecrets to the king, and, among 
others, the particulars of the plot which had been formed againft Charles de la Cerda. 
The effects of this difcovery were loon made vifible. The cardinal of Boulogne, who 
had openly tarnifhed the glory,, and betrayed the interefts, of his fovereign, in the difad- 
vantageous treaty concluded at Mantes, with Charles of Navarre, was difgraced, and 
retiredto Avignon. Robert ds Lorris, chamberlain to the king, eluded the vengeance 
of his mafter by a timely evafion. Entrufted with the fecrets of his prince, he had the 
bafenefs to betray them to the king of Navarre ; and- he had been privy to the defign 
formed againft the life of the conftable, long before it was put in execution ; a circum- 
ftance which excited the refentment of John more than any other inftance of his 
treachery. In fact he could never cordially forgive thofe who were concerned in the 
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affaffination of hisfavourite, though he was compelled to defer his vengeance till a more 
favourable opportunity. 

The king of Navarre, who was informed of every thing that paffed in the privy 
council, having received intelligence that meafures were adopted for arreting his 
perfon, fecretly withdrew from court, and fled to Normandy; but hearing that John 
had affembled a body of troops at Rouen, and the neighbouring towns, he left that 
province, and repaired to Avignon, where the conferences for a peace between the 
crowns of France and England were then holding. During his flay there, he concealed 
himfelf in the manfions of the cardinals of Oftiaand Bologne, and every night paid a vifit 
to the duke of Lancafter, Edward's plenipotentiary ; and exerted all the relburces and 
manoeuvres which his reftlefs and turbulent mind could fuggeft for breaking off the 
negociations. But though the two cardinals, who were the pope's minilters, were 
fufpedted of favouring his plan, he could not prevent a prolongation of the truce for 
one year. 

At length the king determined openly to purfue a prince whofe conduct fully justi- 
fied every exertion of feverity. With this view he repaired to Caen, and ordered all 
the pofleffions of the king of Navarre to be feized; but Charles had taken care before 
his departure to fortify his towns, and fupply them with numerous garrifons ; the orders 
of John were therefore defpifed ; and the principal towns, fucli as Evreux, Pont- 
Audemer, Cherbourg, Gauray, Avranches, and Mortagne, refufed to open their gates. 
The governors of thefe places told the officers who were fent to take pofleffion of them, 
that they would furrenderthem to no one but the king of Navarre, their fovereign, who 
had entrufted them to their care, 

Charles, in the mean time, negociated a treaty with the duke of Lancafter, who was 
entrufted by Edward with full powers for that purpofe 5 ; and having collected a body 
of troops in the kingdom of Navarre, he landed at Ctierburg with two thoufand men 
at arms. It would have been an eafy matter for the king, by uniting all the forces of 
Fr»ice, to crufh this turbulent prince, before he could poffibly have put himfelf in a 
ftate of defence. But John was ever- too apt to temporize ; ignorant of the wife 
policy of prevention, he neglected fuch precautions as circumftances feemed to require; 
and feldom made the neceffary preparations for attacking his foe, till the moment of 
a&ion arrived. Alarmed at the vigorous refiftance of Charles, who committed ravages 
in his Norman territories, and retook Conches, the only place that had been reduced 
by John j intimidated, moreover, by the appearance of the duke of Lancafter off the 
ifles of Jerfey and Guernfey, who feemed waiting for an opportunity to co-operate with 

5 Rymer, vol. iii. p. 1. Chron. M.S. Froiflard, Stc; 
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the king of Navarre, he confented to purchafe an ignominious peace. James of Bourbon, 
count of Ponthieu and conftable of France, and the duke of Athens, being appointed 
to treat with Charles, repaired to Valogne, where an accommodation was concluded. 
John agreed to grant a general pardon to Charles and all his accomplices, to the number 
of three hundred ; in this lift, which was delivered in by the king of Navarre himself, 
were included the noblemen who had figned the treaty of Mantes ; the duke of Bour- 
bon ; the cardinal of Boulogne ; Geoffrey de Charny ; Robert de Lorris ; and Le Cocq, 
bifhop of Laon ; Charles on his fide, piomifed to renew his proteftations of obedience 
and fidelity to the king, and to afk pardon for his offences, in prefence of the princes 
of the blood, who were to bind themfelves by oath to enforce a ftridr. obfervance of the 
treaty; and the king's minifters were likewife compelled to fwear that they would 
never advife their fovereign to any violation of it. Such articles of the treaty of 
Mantes as concerned the intereft of Charles, and had not been fulfilled, were renewed in 
the prefent treaty ; and the fums due to him from the king were eftimated at a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns. 

« 

A. D. 1 355- ] The truce between France and England, which had been fo repeat- 
edly prolonged and fo frequently violated on both fides, finally expired at Midfummer ; 
when Edward refolved on an immediate renewal of hoftilities, and projected an 
invafion of France, at either extremity of the kingdom, at the fame time; he accor- 
dingly landed at Calais with a numerous army, in the month of October, laid wafte 
the Boulonnois, and Artois, and penetrated as far as Hefdin, on the frontiers of Picaidy 6 . 
The king, in the mean time, having appointed a general rendezvous of his troops at 
Amiens, advanced to oppofe the Englilh monarch. Hiftorians differ in their accounts 
of the motions of the two fovereigns ; thofe of England affert that John fled before 
the arms of Edward; while the French writers affirm, that Edward declined the 
combat offered by John. It is certain, however, that the Englilh monarch, after 
he had ravaged the country, retired to Calais, whence he embarked for England, . 
where his prefence was required to repel a threatened invafion of the Scots. 

The prince of Wales, in the mean time, having paffed over to Bourdeaux, made ans t> 
irruption into the fertile province of Languedoc ; he prefented himfelf before 1 I.ouloufe, 
paffed the Garonne, burned the fuburbs of Carcaflonne ; and after a moll deftru^tivc 
courfe, in which five hundred villages, and many confiderable towns, were reduced 
to afhes, he_ returned about Chriftmas to Bourdeaux, with a vaft booty, and put his 
army into winter quarters 7 . During thefe depredations, the prince did not experience 
the fmalleft oppofition, though the French army in thoie parts was fuperior to his own, 
owing to the mifunderftanding which prevailed among the generals, who were — James 

6 rvoiffard. Spicil. Coat, de Nang. ice ^ Avelbury) p. 2 to to 217, Knyghton. Col. 2608. 
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of Bourbon; eonft'able of France; the Marefchalde Clermont;; the count of' Armagnaa; : 
and Gafton Phcebus> count of Folx.. 

It was the misfortune of France to be expofed; at the fame time, to the powerful; 
attacks of a foreign enemy, and to the treacherous machinations of domeftic foes 8 .. 
The king appeared' wholly occupied in making the neoeffary preparations for defending, 
his dominions againft the incurfions of the Englifh, placing an implicit reliance 
on' the fidelity of thofe to whom he had entrufted the execution of his defigns>. 
when he was fuddenly rouzed from this- fecurity, by the difcovery of a dangerous 
plot; 

Immediately after the conclufion of the treaty of Valogne, the king of Navarre began, 
ta form frefh intrigues ; and he unfortunately found means to infinuate himfelf into the 
gcod graces of the dauphin, John's eldeft fon, who was then in his eighteenth year. The 
youth of this prince, the mildnefs of his difpofition, and the generofity of his mind,, 
joined to his inexperience, rendered him fufceptible of any impreffions, which defigning 
malice might wifh to inculcate. Seduced by deceitful profeflions of confidence and 
friendfhip, he liftened to the treacherous adv-ice of Charles- the Bad, who gave him to. 
underftand that he was an object of hatred to the king, his father; he endeavoured to„ 
fupport this affertion, by remarking to the prince, that John had never given him any 
appanage; although he was already in poffeffion of Dauphiny, the government whereof 
was adminiftered in his name.. The credulous dauphin, notwithstanding the abfurdity of, 
the charge, fufFered'' himfelf to be convinced that his father wa&an unnatural parent, 
who only fought to- thwart his hopes, and interrupt his. felicity. ; and yielding to the 
fuggeftions of Charles the Bad, he formed a defign iecretly to withdraw from court, 
and claim the protection of his- uncle the emperor, Charles the Fourth, fon to John,, 
king of Bohemia, who was killed at the battle of Crecy. The day was fixed for his, 
evafion ; and he wrote to the king of Navarre, who was then- in Normandy, to deiire 
he would fend him fome confidential fervants to affift him in his efcape. Charles, 
the Bad, rejoiced at the fuccefs of his plan, haftened to Mantes, that he might be at 
hand'to forward its execution ; every thing favoured his views, and thirty men at 
arms were ftationed at Saint-Cloud, to wait for the heir-apparent to the throne*, 
and to deliver him. into the hands of the bafeft of mankind. Fortunately the dauphin 
became fenfible of his danger, and fhuddering at his own imprudence 9 , revealed to. 
his father the advice of Charles,, and of his own intentions, John, lefs aftonifhed at 
the criminal audacioufnefs of the king of Navarre, than moved by the repentance of his 
fon, not only pardoned him, but, at his requeft, extended his forgivenefs.to all who had 
had any concern in this project. The king and the dauphin were alike ignorant of 
the extent of the plan that had been formed againft them, nor was it till fome time! 

? Pj6ces Juftif. r»p, dans les Mem de Litt. Prows. M. S. du Roi- de Nnvarre. 9 Knyghto*. 
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after that they • difcovered ' the particulars of this iniquitous myftery. Friquet, a. 
dependent of Charles the Bad (whom we have already had occafion to notice) having 
b.een arretted and thrown into prifon, was put to the torture ; when he confeftcd that 
his mailer had intended to feize the king's perfon, and put him privately to death. The? 
king of Navarre had concealed his real defigns under pretence of pitying the dauphin's 
bard fate, and of inducing him to apply to his uncle for protection and redrefs. He had 
laid a plan for furprizing the king on his journey to the abbey of Grandpre in Nor- 
mandy, whither he was going to perform the office of godfather to a child of the count. 
ofEu. The joy which Charles experienced at the idea of having, both father and fon. 
in his poffeffion, could only be equalled by his aftonifhment at the failure of his plot. 
The dauphin entered into no explanation with him, but fimply fent him word that he^ 
need not fend any body to. meet him, as he. had changed his mind 10 .. 

The king reprefented to the dauphin the danger to which his imprudence would have, 
cxpofed him, had he put himfelf in the power of a prince who was not alarmed at the 
commiflion of crimes the mo ft atrocious, and who had a.vifible intereft in fowing 
diffenfion between him and his children. After- thefe paternal remonftrances, John (> 
though, convinced of the fincerity of his fon's repentance, determined ro remove all. 
future pretence for feducing him from, his duty, by inverting him with the duchy of 
Normandy ". The dauphin accordingly did homage to the king for that territory, in . 
the houfe of Martin de Marie, canon of Natre-Dame. 

The failure of this enterprize induced Charles the Bad to have once more recourfe 
to the king's clemency. The dauphin (whom we fhall henceforth diftinguifh.hy the 
appellation of the duke of Normandy) had fo little idea of the extent of his guilt, 
that he was the firft to folicit, in favour of the parties concerned in the plot, the for- 
givenefs of his father, who, himfelf deceived by appearances, made no difficulty to grant 
the pardon he. defired 12 .. Letters of abfolution were accordingly publifhed, in which, 
the dauphin himfelf was at his own requeft included ' 3 . They run thus — " As it has 
" lately been .reprefented to us, that our deareft fon, Charles, duke of Normandy, in- 
»' tended to leave the kingdom without our permiffton, and repair to the court. of our. 
" deareft brother, the emperor, &c; we,, after being made acquainted with the full 
M extent of his defigns, pardon our faid fon, and all thofe who were to accompany him 
« to the emperor's court, for every thing relating thereto." By the terms of thefe 
letters it is evident, that the real intentions of Charles the Bad were equally unknown 
to the father and fon : the moment they difcovered them, they refolved to inflict fuch- 

»o Proces M. S. du Roi de Navarre. Interrogatoire de Friquet. Mem. de Lite, pour fervira l'Hiftoire duRoi de 
Navarre, par M. SecoulTe. 

ii Froiffard. Cljron. de .Saint Denis, p. 166. 11 Memoire de Literature. . '3 TreTor des Chartres reg. 84. 
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a punifhrfient as crimes fo atrocious defcrved. The king of Navarre, in the mean time, 
thinking it impoffible to be detected in his fchemcs> maintained a correfpondence with 
the duke of Normandy. But that prince, far from becoming his dupe a fecond time, 
fccmingly favoured his plan, only with a. view to catch him in his own fnares. 

Both the king and his fon were induced, by the molt powerful motives, to fufpend the- 
effects of their refentment againfl Charles the Bad, and his adherents. The govern- 
ment was at this period in a moft critical fituation. The means of fupporting the war 
were exhaufted, and the voluntary contributions of the people now formed the only 
refource ; it confequently became neceffary to confult all the orders ; and an ill-timed 
exertion of feverity would infallibly have rendered a part of the nobility unpropitious- 
ly his views. The ftates-general had been fummoned to meet at the end of November, 
1355 ; and the deputies of the three, orders had already repaired to Paris, in obedience 
to the citation. 

On the firft meeting of the Hates-general, at a former period of our hiflory, we took, 
occafion to notice the origin of that affembly, and to convey a flight idea of its nature, 
and the extent of its powers. Its great importance,, however, in afcertaining the limits 
of the regal power, and in defining the true fpirit of the conftitution, will juftify fome 
farther obfervations on the fubjedt. — On an attentive review of the principal revolu- 
tions of the French monarchy, we fhall eafily perceive that the authority of the 
general affemblies always depended on the power or weaknefs of the fovereign. So long- 
as the monarchs of the firft race referved to themfelves the difpofal of fiefs, or military 
benefices, and of dignities, and fo long as they only granted them for a limited time,, 
the nobles, who compofed the affemblies in the field of Mars, were ever ftudious to. 
court the favour of their fovereign, as the fountain of honour and rewards. But the 
kings foon parted with this important privilege, by giving or 'felling thofe offices and 
fiefs, to be holden in perpetuity. The extremes of liberality and avarice proved equally 
deftrudtive j having no longer any thing to give or to fell, they were no longer beloved 
nor reTpedted. Thofe very affemblies, over which they had hitherto been accuflomed 
to exercife a defpotic fway, now became the inftruments of their fubjedtion j the 
monarch was reduced to a mere phantom, and the fovereign authority, having loft its 
energy, gave place to a new fpecies of government j — the power of the mayors of the 
palace eclipfed the majefty of the throne. Thefe formidable minifters contained for a' 
time within due bounds, the martial fpirit of the nation, though rather by the effects 
of terror than the hopes of reward. Their power was fo firmly eftablifhed, that the 
revolution which placed Charles Martel upon the throne was effe&ed almoft without 
any effort. The vaft genius of Charlemagne railed the French monarchy to the fummit 
of honor and glory. Far from abolifhing the national affemblies, that prince convened 
them more frequently than any of his predeceffors, and even rendered the objeas of 
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their deliberation more numerous and extenfive ; they comprehended every thing which 
related to the ecclefiaftical, political, and civil government of the ftate, but of thofe 
affemblies the monarch was the foul. This dependance, indeed,- was rather attached 
to his perfonal merit, than to his dignity ; and, unfortunately for the glory and welfare 
of the nation, he was the laft hero of his race. What the valour of Martel, the pru- 
dence of Pepin, and the magnanimity of Charles had combined to' raife, was deftroyed 
by the miftaken conduct of the fon of Charles. Lewis the Gentle was alike ignorant 
of the juftice which he owed to others, and of the refpect which was due to himfelf. 
Severe, or rather cruel, through weaknefs, he raflily fubmitted the caufe of kings to the- 
decifion of an affembly, by procuring the condemnation of his nephew Bernard, king of 
Italy. The revolt of his children, at length, compelled him to acknowledge an authority 
fuperior to his own, by fubmitting to the fentence that was pronounced againfi himfelf 
by another affembly, which had the prefumptuous audacity to dethrone him. Thus 
he began by violating the law, and in the end proved the victim of his own injuftice. 
His defcendants, with ftiil greater ftupidity, confidered the nobles of the realm as 
enemies- to the crown ; they dreaded their union in a body ; and expecting to derive 
advantage from keeping them feparate, they forbore, as much as poffible, to convene 
the general affemblies. Towards the end of the fecond race, the private affemblies 
were, with very few exceptions, alone fuffered to meet ; a deftructive policy that pro- 
duced the worft effects. The general affemblies might, probably, have proved a. 
fource of ftrength and relief, both to the fovereign and the ftate, if the feeble monarchs 
qf the Carlovingian race had not too long neglected to convene them; they were 
fearful that the ftates would throw a light on the fatal confequences of a bad admi- 
niilration; and when a vicious government, had totally divided the different parts of 
the ftate, it was too late to expect thofe advantages which could only be derived from 
an union, then become impoffible. Lewis the Gentle had himfelf experienced, at a 
time when the effects of that corruption which he had introduced were fcarcely 
perceptible, the extent of thofe refources which a fovereign might find in the general 
affemblies. A parliament, feduced by the prince, or intimidated by the threats of his 
children, had depofed him ; a parliament more free reftored him to the throne. But 
the laft monarchs of the fecond race could by no means flatter themfelves with the 
profpect of limilar afiiftance. The nation was divided into an infinite number of parts, 
governed by different chiefs, each of whom exercifing a fovereign power within his 
own domains, was interefted in favouring a divifion which nourifhed a fpirit of in- 
dependence, and tended to confirm them in their ufurpations. From this anarchy 
fprang the feudal government which Hugh Capet found eftablifhed, on his acceffion 
to the throne. 

The duration of the two firft dynafties was proportioned to the rapidity of their ele- 
vation. The fovereign power, under the third race, advanced with greater caution, 
its progrefs was flower but furer, and its roots took a deeper hold. The Carlovingians 
Vol. If, K fuffered 
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Coffered tliemfelves to be defpoiled of an authority which had been tranfmitted to them 
in an undiminifhed ftate. The dcfeenJants of Hugh Capet continually encreafed that 
authority, which they had received with numerous reftri&ions, and gradually reftored 
the royal power to its full vigour and extent. 

When Hugh Capet afcended the throne, the conftitution of France bore a ftrong 
refemblance to thofe of modern Germany and of Poland. The attention of its kings 
was chiefly confined to the extenfion of their domains, and to the acquifition of new 
vaflals; they never thought of re-eftablifhing the ancient aflemblies of the nation ; nor 
did the nobles ever call for them, fince they preferred the enjoyment of an independent 
fovereignty, on their own eftates, to a feat in thofe general aflemblies, where they were 
always compelled to refpedt, in the prince, a fplendour that eclipfed their own. The 
monarch, in the mean time, beheld, in tranquillity, the mutual wars of thefe petty 
fovereigns, whole lofles encreafed his power. Attentive fpedlators of their quarrels, 
the firft monarchs of the third race profited by the divifions of the nobles, and whether 
they took part in their dilputes, or interfered only as mediators or judges, they were 
always careful to make them a fource of advantage to themfelves. 

As the power of the kings encreafed, the independence of the nobles diminifhed in 
proportion. The general aflemblies became more frequent and regular ; they owed 
their revival to the authority of the fovereign. The private aflemblies experienced a 
different fate: eflablifhed fo early as the reign of Charlemagne, they had ever fmce 
continued to be h olden with tolerable regularity. Hugh Capet and his immediate fuc- 
ceflbrs convened them in their own jlomains, in imitation of their in oft powerful 
vaflals. On the annexation of any additional province to the crown, the kings com- 
pelled their new vaflals to attend their aflemblies or parliaments, which thenceforth 
were confulered as general for the whole extent of their domains. It is for this reafon 
that the provinces which were annexed to the crown at a very early period of the 
monarchy, did not enjoy the privilege of holding private aflemblies after fuch re-union ; 
whereas thofe which were united to the royal domains in later times, and under 
-certain conditions, fuch as Languedoc, Provence, Dauphiny, Burgundy, Brittany, 
Flanders, and'Artois, preferved ther flates or private aflemblies. 

The general aflemblies were only convened on particular occafions, fuch as the coro- 
nation of a king, or a projected declaration of war. They were long compofed only of 
the clergy and nobility. The people, reduced to a ftate of flavery, were neither fum- 
rnoned to attend, nor demeed worthy of being confuJted on objects of public deliberation ; 
but when the inhabitants, of cities, by the eftablifhment of communities, acquired a 
proper degree of confideration, and form d a third body in the ftate, feparate from the 
pob>s and clergy, they *cre of couri'e called to thofe aflemblies which were convened 

for 
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for the purpofe of defending that country in which they now had a common, intereft 
with the two firft orders of the ftate **i The confideration which the third eftate now 
began to enjoy was greatly augmented by the introduction of mercenary troops into the 
national armies ; for the revenues of the fovereign being inadequate to defray fuch an 
extraordinary expence, the contributions of the people became indifpenfable ; their 
deputies, therefore, were fummoned to attend the general afTemblies in order to explain 
the extent of their revenues, and to give their opinions as to the beft mode of 
diftributing the neceffary imports. The fucceflprs of Philip the Fair almoft always 
fummoned them to appear. 

As the principal motive for convening thefe afTemblies was the difcovery of refources 
to fupport a war, and as the chief burden generally fell upon the third eftate, the fuf- 
frages of the deputies of the people muft naturally have had a confiderable influence on 
the deliberations.. Hence the third order, began, by degrees, to take advantage of the 
neceflity of the times ; and, after forming a balance to the credit of the nobility, it^ 
at length, ventured to difcufs the rights, and attack the limits, of the fovereign au- 
thority. The firft fymptom of this fpirit of freedom appeared at the meeting of 
the ftates. now aflembled by John;, and the king's declaration, in confequence of their 
Bemonftrances, has, by fome writers, been compared to the Magna Charta of England} 
it therefore requires particular notice. 

The kingdom of France was, at this time, divided into two parts ; one of thefe was. 
galled La Langue d , Oyl* i , or the Cuftomary Country, from being governed by the cuf- 
tomary law ; it comprehended all the northern provinces : while the fouthern provinces, 
of which the other divifion confifted, were termed La Langue d'Oc ; here the ftatute 
or written law prevailed. The Lyonnois formed the only exception to this rule ; for, 
though it was fubjecT: to the written law, it belonged to the cuftomary country. The 

14 The French hiftorians differ in their accounts of that important epoch when the deputies from the cities 
were firft admitted into the general affemblies. 1 Mezeray, Le Gendre and Velly fix- it at the year 1302, under the 
reign of Philip the Fair ; and as the afTemblies then firft acquired the appellation of ' States-General,' (fee Dr. 
gobertfon's View of the State of Europe, prefixed to his hiftory of the reign of Charles the Fifth) which evidently 
implied a meeting of the Thee Orders, we were induced (vol. 1. p. 343.) to adopt the opinion of thefe writers. 
ViUaret, however, affirms that fo early as the reign of Lewis the Seventh, (in the year 1145) deputies from the 
principal towns were admitted to thofe afTemblies; and he cites an inftance in the reign of St. Lewis, of their at- 
tendance at 3n affembly convened for the purpofe of declaring war againft the count de la Marche. " Thus" — fays 
that hiftorian— " we are not to confider the ftates of 1301, under Philip the Fair, as the firft at which the deputies 
« of the people appeared, but as thofe at which they enjoyed, for the firft time, the privilege of taking a part in 
" the deliberations." 

'5 This term is faid to be derived from the word Oyl which the inhabitants of thefe provinces ufed for Oui; 
Qc being ufed in the fame fenfe by the inhabitants of the northern provinces j procured for them the appellation 
«jf ' La Langue d'Oc, Du Canje ad verb, L'impia;.' 
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two divifions were fcparated by the Garonne. As Guienne, and fome of the neigh- 
bouring provinces were in poffeffion of the Englifh ; the Langue d'Oc was the fmalleft 
part, containing only the prefent province of Languedoc, with the addition of Quercy 
and Rouergue. 

The affembly, compofed of the deputies of the Langue d'Oyl, met on the fecond of De- 
cember, 1355, when the feffion, was opened, in the king's name, by Peter le Foreft, 
archbifhop of Rouen, and chancellor of France. After having explained to the affem- 
bly the fituation of the kingdom, and the wants of the prince, he told them, from the 
king, that they were to confult among themfelves on the beft means of providing for 
the neceffities of the ftate, and the defence of the country. He added, that the king 
being informed that his fubje£ls were grievoufly oppreffed by the frequent changes and 
grofs adulteration of the coin, he was willing to make a fufficient quantity of good 
money, and to eftablifh a proper ftandard, on condition that they would fupply him 
with every neceffary affiftance for fupporting the war. When the chancellor fat down, 
thofe members who were deputed by the three orders to anfwer him ; viz. John de 
Craon, archbiJhop of Rheims, by the clergy; Gauthier de Brienne, duke of Athens, by 
the nobility; Stephen Marcel, provoft of Paris,, by the third eftate — protefted that 
they were all ready to devote their lives and their fortunes to the fervice of the king. 
They then begged the king's permiffion to confer among themfelves on the neceffary 
expedients to be adopted, in the prefent fituation of public affairs, and on the reprefen- 
tations which they wifhed to make with regard to various abufes which had been in- 
troduced into the government. The feffion was accordingly adjourned till the next 
day, when the conferences commenced. 

The firft article they agreed on, and which they laid' down as a general maxim, 
was, that the unanimous confent of the three orders was indifpenf.ihly requifite to give 
to any decree the force of a law; and that the decifions of two of the orders could not 
be deemed binding on the third. By this preliminary arrangement, foine idea may be 
formed of the, degree of influence to which the third eftate had attained at this 
period. 

The authority of the affembly being thus defined, they proceeded to deliberate 011 the 
different objects of dikuffion. It was determined to oppofe the enemy with an army 
of ninety thoufand men, independent of the militia; a force fufficient to fecure the 
kingdom from every infult. In order to raife the neceffary fupplies for the fupport of 
thefe troops, they laid a duty upon fait, and iinpofed a tax of eight deniers per livne on 
all articles expofed to fale, except cftates of inheritance. No perfon was exempted from 
thisimpoft ; and in order, to take away every pretext from fuch as might feek to elude 
it, the, king and queen, with their children and ■ the princes of the blood, wers 

equally 
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equally bound to pay it. The ftates refcrved to themfelves the power of chufmg com- 
miffione,rs to fuperintend the collection and appropriation of the money thus granted ; 
though the king, and his council, ftrenuoufly oppofed a determination which tended to 
deprive them of the privilege they had ever enjoyed of difpofing of the fupplies deftintd' 
to defray the expences of the war. 

The king fandtioned with his approbation the proceedings of the Hates, and pafTed an 
ordonnance conformable to their wiihes. This ordonnance prefcribes the collection of 
the imports, and the appointment, by the flares, of nine fuperintendants-general, three 
of each order; the nomination of particular deputies in the provinces to .regulate the 
diftribution of the taxes granted by the ftates, with the form of the oath to be taken 
by the fuperintendants. The king engaged that the produce of the taxes fhould not 
be appropriated to any other purpofes but thofe for which the taxes were impofed ; and 
in cafe of any orders being ilTued repugnant to this engagement, the deputies were bound 
by an oath to refill them. to the utmoft of their power. The decifion of any difputes 
that might arife between the fuperintendants was referred to the parliament; and the 
examination of the accounts of money received and expended, to the members of the 
council; As the new taxes were only granted for a year, the ftates were fummoned to 
meet again at the expiration of that period. Such was the regulation concerning the 
collection and employment of the fubfidy granted for carrying on the war. 

The king, in return, fulfilled his promife of coining a fufficient quantity of good 
money, and of efbblifhing a regular ltandard for afcertaining its weight and purity; he 
alfo renounced for himfelt, his family, and principal officers, the right which they had 
hitherto enjoyed of exacting from the people, whenever they travelled, wine, provL- 
fions, horfes, carriages, and in fhort every thing of which they Hood in need. And 
he farther engaged never more to extort loans from his fubjedU agaiult their wills. 

All creditors were forbidden to transfer their debts to perfons. in power, or to pri- 
vileged officers, under pain of forfeiture and an arbitrary fine ; all the debts due to tlic 
Lombard bankers ( who were always termed ufurers) were declared to be void at the 
expiration often years ; and with regard to all lawful debts, it was decreed that no deb- 
tor could be lued before any other than the judge of his diltrifL. 

By the fame edi6t, the king ordained that all jurifdiGtion fhould be confined to the pro- 
per judges; and that no man fhould, in future,, be cited to. appear before the officers. of 
the- crown ; many other abufes with regard to privileges claimed, and fees exacted byluch. . 
officers, were abolilhed; for tr.e encouragement .of trade, all members of the council i pre- 
fidents and councilors of the parliament ; mailers of rcquefts ; mailers of accounts; 
treafurers of France; receivers; mailers of the mint; fenefchals ; king's fecreunes.; 

and,. 
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and, in general, all judges and officers, were forbidden to carry on any kind of traffic^ 
directly or indirectly, und;r pain of conflfcation of their merchandizes, and arbitrary 
punifhment ; the king promifed never to convoke the arriere-ban without an evident 
and urgent neceffity, nor without the advice of the deputies of the three eftates, unlefs 
an impoffibility of affembling them fhould fubfift ;. and all former impofts were to ceafe 
fo long as the new taxes fhould continue.. , 

The other parts of this ordon nance confifted of- military regulations, tending to fe»- 
cure the inhabitants from being molefted by the troops on their march; and to prevent 
an impofition, then frequent, of exacting payment for men who were not with the army 
by getting others- to anfwer for them when their names were called over ; the fame inv- 
pofition too was practifed with refpect to horfes, which were, therefore, ordered in fu- 
ture to have fome particular mark, that the fame hoife might not appear twice, and lb* 
produce a double falary to his owner. The ordonnance concluded with a promife from 
the king to exert his utmoft efforts for bringing the war to a fpeedy termination, and 
not to conclude any peace or truce without the advice of a committee of deputies from 
the three eftates. This ordonnance was dated the twenty-eighth of December, 1355, 
fealed on the eighteenth of January following, and publifhed on the twenty-fecond. 
of the fame month. 

Such is the fubftance of that famous declaration, which formed a fubjedt of exulta*- 
tion to contemporary writers, and has even been fpoken of in terms of triumph by 
later hiftorians. To people long accuftomed to a ftate of abject fubmiffion, this parti- 
cipation of power mult have proved highly flattering ; that they fhould not have dis- 
played the moft rigid moderation in the exercife of their newly-acquired privileges, is 
rather an object of regret than a matter of furprize ; the power of appropriating the 
fupplies, granted by the Hates, fhould certainly, from refpect to the throne, as well as- 
from motives of expediency, have been confided to the king's minifters, under the ne- 
c.il iry refponfibility ; and the right of making peace formed an effential prerogative of 
royalty, veiled in the monarch for the wifeft and moil obvious reafons. No danger 
could be apprehended from a repetition of the abufes by which the kingdom had been 
haraffed during the preceding reign j for fince the ftates had, very properly, aflumed to 
themfelves the power of granting fupplies, the monarch would naturally be careful not 
to incur their difpleafure by a wanton prodigality, or the conclufion of a difhonourable 
peace. By fecuring that power, the ftates had eftabliftied the moft effeaual and fafajta- 
ry check to the deftruftive ambition of their monarchs ; and, at the fame time, had 
opened an eafy road to the acquifition of other privileges, and the abolition of other 
abufes : had they adhered firmly to this point, and acted moderately in other refpecls ; 
had they endeavoured to ftrengthen themfelves without degrading their fovereign; all: 
the calamities in which the kingdom Was, afterward, involved, might eafily have been 

avoidedg, 
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avoided, and this bafis of a free conftitution have given birth and fupport to a fabric 
ftrong, ufeful, and durable. 

The meafures adopted by the ftates for procuring the neceffhry fupplies proved inef- 
fectual and unproductive ; many of the provinces refufed to fubmit to the new taxes, 
and to furnifli their Stipulated quota. The king had exprefTed bis apprehenfions of this 
failure, and had ftrenuoufly recommended the adoption of a poll-tax ; but the flates, 
jealous of their newly-eftablifhed power, had refufed to liften to his fuggeftions. They 
were at length, however, compelled to have recourfe to this meafure, and a general 
poll-tax was accordingly impofed on all fubjects indiscriminately, without even ex- 
cepting the princes of the blood 16 . It was fixed at four per cent, on thofe annual in- 
comes which amounted to one hundred livres or upwards ; two per cent, on thofe which 
exceeded forty, and did not amount to a hundred ; and one per cent, on all under forty. 
But this tax proved moft burdenfome and oppreffive to the poorer clafs of people, fuch 
as workmen, labourers, &c. whofe wages, when they amounted to a hundred fols, were 
taxed at the rate of ten per cent. ; a fure proof that the ftates were not guided by the 
heft principles in the exercife of their new privileges. All moveables were taxed at four 
livres in the thoufand. Widows, minors, nuns, cloijhred monks, and mendicant friars, 
were alone exempted from the import. 

While thefe preparations were making for repelling the attacks of a foreign enemy, 
the firft fymptoms of internal commotion appeared. An infurredtion of the populace 
took place at Arras ; and the nobility, in their attempts to quell the revolt, were de- 
feated by the rebels, and compelled to quit the city, with the lofs of twenty perfons of 
note. This attempt, however, foon met with the punifhment due to its enormity; the 
Marefchal d'Andreghen, entering the town without any fhew of hoftility, feized a 
hundred of the principal infurgents, twenty of whom were puhlickly beheaded; 
this well-timed exertion of feverity had the defired effect ; and tranquillity was, for 
the prefent, reftored. 

The king now refolved to execute a plan which he had long had in contemplation. 
If we may credit the tefiimony of contemporary writers, he had never forgotten the 
tleath of his favourite Charles de la Cerda, and had determined to inflict an exemplary 
vengeance on the authors and accomplices of his aiTaflination, the moment a favourable 
opportunity fhould occur l7 . The fubfequent injuries he had fuflained from the king 
of Navane, and his partizans ; their continual intrigues to thwart his projects; the 

»6 Ordonn. des Etats, M S. *7 Froifiard. Spicil. Cont. de Nanjis.. Grande Chronique. Chron. M S. . 
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confpiraey in which they had engaged the dauphin; the confequences of thatplot,, 
which had been fince difGovered ; the pardon which he had. been conftrained to grant ( 
them ; their efforts, in the affembly of the ftates-general, to prejudice the three orders 
againft the government ; all thefe circumftances tended to nourifh and ftrengthen that 
nefentment to which the murder of his favourite had given birth. 

John, however^ had hitherto difguifed his feelings, and; notwithftandlng the violence 
of his indignation, his defire of obtaining a more complete vengeance had enabled hiin 
to overcome the natural impetuofity of his temper. The duke of Normandy contri- 
buted to the accomplifhment of his fcbeme ; for what paffed, oni this occafion, will not 
permit us to doubt that he entered into the views of his father. That prince was then, 
at Rouen, the capital of his new appanage.. His court was- brilliant and numerous ;. 
and he had found means to induce the king of Navarre, with whom he /till maintainedy 
, a clofe correfpondence, frequently to attend it. The nohlemen, in the retinue of, 
Gharles the Bad, generally accompanied their mafter on his excurfions from Evreux- 
to Rouen. The dauphin one day invited that monarch to a grand rep a ft ; this invita- 
tion was accepted ; and Charles- came, attended by a number of his moll faithful ad- 
herentsi. 

During the preceding night, the king left Manneville, accompanied by a hundred* 
men at arms : among whom were his fon, the count of Anjou ; his brother, the duke of 
Orleans ; John of Artois, count of Eu, with his brother Charles of Artois; the coun> 
of Tancarville ; the Marefchal d Andreghen, and leveral other noblemen. He arrived 
at the gates of Rouen, at the very hour of dinner; and paffing round the outfide of tho 
walls, entered the caftle. by a private door, and prefented himfelf in the room where the 
guefts were affembled>. The moment he appeared, every body arofe from their feats • a 
goblet of wine was immediately ofiered him, but he refufed to take it, and exclaimed 
with a countenance inflamed with rage, " Let no one ftir, under pain of death !" He 
immediately went up to the king of Navarre and fecured him. The count of Harcom t 
attempted to efcape, but was inftantly flopped. All the nobles and knights in- 
the ffetinue of Charles the Bad, attempted to force a paffage , fome few of them°cfcaped, 
but the greater part were feized and confined in different pans of the caftle. The 
king then fate down to dinner, and when lie rofc from, table, he ordered the count of 
Harcourt, the lord of Graville, Maubue dc Mainemars, knight,, and Oliver Doublet 
efquire, to be; put into twocarts; when he mounted his horfe, and attended by his fon, the 
dauphin, and his.men at arms, he conduced the prifoners to a field near the town, called 
The Field of Pardon, where he caufed them to be beheaded. A contemporary hift'orian 18 
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relates that as the fatal proceflion was pairing through'the itrectsxif Rouen, the inhabitants, 
aflonifhed at a fight fo extraordinary and unexpected, attempted to liberate the prifo- 
ners ; but the king pulling offhis helmet, and making himfelf known, they immediately 
defifted. At the fame time John took from his pocket a deed, from whence icvcral feals 
were fufpended, and afTured the people it was a treaty concluded with the king of Eng- 
land. The fame'author adds, that the count of Harcourt, and the three other noble- 
men, denied, to the lalt the exiflence of fuch a treaty. 

On coolly confidering the king's conduct on this- occafion, we cannot but deplore 
that dangerous impetuofity of temper, which, leading him to follow the inconfiderate 
dictates of rage, gave an air of injuftice to all his actions,' degraded the dignity 
of the monarch, and the majefty of the throne ; while he might eafily have gratified a 
rcfentment founded in jufticc, by fanctioning his proceedings with the authority of the 
law. The four bodies were fufpended on the public gibbet, and their "heads placed on 
lances-, fixed for the purpofe.. John dif milled all the other prifoners, except the king of 
Navarre, Frkruet, and a gentleman named Vaubattu. Charles the Bad was conducted, 
to the Louvre at Paris ; or, according to forne, to the fortrefs of Gaillard, near An- 
ilely, and from thence to the Chatelet, 19 where he underwent an examination, as we 
team from the certificate of the king's fecretary, annexed to the copy of Friquet's exa- 
mination. 

A. D. 1356-] The imprifonment of Charles the Bad, and the execution of the 
nobles of Navarre, far from extinguifhing the zeal of his partizans, only ferved to light 
the torch of revolt in a part of the province of Normandy. Philip of Navarre, brother 
to that prince, affembled all the friends of his houfe, fortified the towns and caftles in 
his brother's dominions, placed itrong garrifons therein, and exprefTed a determination 
to defend himfelf to the lalt extremity. At the fame time, he wrote to the king 20 , 
declaring, that he would never ceafe to wage war againft him, fhould he pre fume to 
offer any violence to his hrother. The Jeizure now attempted to be made of the do- 
mains of the king of Navarre, proved as ineffectual as on a former occafion prior to the 
treaty of Valognes ; his troops that were Rationed in the Cotentin, refilled every effort 
to reduce them. The nobility, too, and molt of the inhabitants of the Norman towns,, 
being dil'affected to the government, either embraced the caufe of the king of Navarre, 
or cbferved a ftridt neutrality. Geoffrey of Harcourt, who, during the preceding reign, 
had directed the Englilh arms to the reduction of Normandy ; and who,* after the battle 
of Crecy, had been reconciled to Philip, now, from refentment for his brother's death, 
proved himfelf the molt bitter enemy which the king had to encounter. 
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Not content with having taken proper meafures foroppofing the firft attacks of John, 
Philip of Navarre and Geoffrey of Harcourt determined to apply for the affiftance of a 
foreign power, under whofe banner the enemies of the ftate might, at all times, rally. 
They addreffed themfelves to the king of England", who lending a favourable ear to/ 
their reraonftrances, lent over a pafsport to their agents, to enable them to repair to 
London. He went ftill farther ; as John, when he arrefted the king of Navarre, and 
caufed the four noblemen to be executed, had accufed them of a confpiracy againft the 
itate, and of having concluded a treaty with England, Edward undertook to def- 
ttoy the reputation of his rival, by conviiSting him of falfhood, in the face of all 
Europe. 

With this view, that monarch addrefTed a manifeflo to the pope, the emperor, and to 
all the other princes and nobles of Chriftendom". " The prudent men of the age," 1 
faid Edward, in this manifeflo, " endeavour to difguife theirown faults, by attacking the 
" innocence of others : we believe it to be conformable to our duty to God and man, 
" to tear the veil which covers the face of truth, and to expofe it naked, by wiping 
" away, through the means of a public teftimony, thofe falfe colours which ferve to ob- 
" fcure it. Every body knows that John of France, a£tual pofTeffor, in fpite of God and 
" juftice, of that kingdom which belongs to us, he having ftrengthened bv an oath his 
" reconciliation with the king of Navarre, and having promifed that prince to forget 

all paft fubjedfs of difcontent, which he might have either againft him or his adhc- 
" rents, has, neverthelefs, feized the count of Harcourt, and feveral other noblemen, 
" and has treated them in a manner which our refpedt for the honourable profeftion of 
«< arms forbids us to explain. Bat as the faid John of France, in order to juftify his 
" conduit, pretends, as we are told, to have in his pofTeffion certain letters of the king 
" of Navarre and his nobles, by which it appears that thev had confpired againft him, 
" and had promifed to join us, and to furrender the province of Normandy into our 
" hands; fearful, left fuch reports fhould injure our honour, and that of the king of 
" Navarre, and wifhing, from the ties of blood by which we are united, to clear the- 
«« fait! king of Navarre from this falfe imputation, we declare, on the word of a king, 
" and before God, that the king of Navarre and his friends never concluded any treaty 
" with us, never favoured our caufe, and that, on the contrary, we have ever re- 
" garded. them as our enemies." Signed at Weftminfter, oil the fourteenth of May, 1356. 

The king's enemies did not fail to circulate this manifefto, and fucceeded but too well 
in accelerating the progrefs of facStion, and encreafing the number of malcontents. The 
prince of Navarre went to England, accompanied by Geoffrey of Harcourt, in order to 
prefs the conclufion of the treaty * 3 . ,The latter, yielding to the diftates of refentment 
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immediately after his arrival at London acknowledged Edward for king of France and 
duke of Normandy, did homage to him as fuch, and confefled that he held of him the 
lordfhip of ,Saint-Sauvenr-le-Vicomte, and other confiderable eftates in Normandy, 
and finally declared him heir to all his pofleffions. Edward, in return, made him his 
lieutenant in Normandy. Philip of Navarre Iikewife did homage to the king of Eng- 
land. In the deed of homage are inferted the terms of that alliance, the principal con- 
dition of which is the war againft France, which the contracting parties bind them- 
felves to continue till Edward fhall have effected the entire conqueft of the kingdom, 
and procured the liberation of the king of Navarre. The y farther engaged to con- 
clude rio truce nor peace without the confent of all parties. 

The duke of Lancafter had, in the mean time, entered Normandy with a confider- 
able re-inforcement of EngliftV 4 , which, joined to the troops of Navarre, formed a 
body of forty thoufand men at aims, befides infantry. A fhort time before his arrival, 
the count of Tancarville, conftable of Normandy, and king's lieutenant of that pro- 
vince, had taken the town and caftle of Evreux, which were firft pillaged and then re- 
duced to afhes. The duke of Lancafter having formed a junction with the forces of 
Philip of Navarre, took poffeffion of Breteuil, which he fortified, and from thence 
committed depredations on the circumjacent country. He then penetrated into Perche, 
and reduced Verneuil, which he difmantled, and partly burned. 

As foon as the king was informed of the invafion of Normandy by the duke of Lan- 
cafter, he affembled his troops, and took the road to Verneuil, where he expected to 
meet the enemy j but he found that they had altered their courfe, and directed their 
march towards the town of Aigle. Thither he accordingly repaired, but, on his ar- 
rival, he found the Englifh fo ftrongly intrenched in the neighbouring forefts, that, 
fearful of falling into an ambufcade, he thought it prudent to retreat. On his return, 
he took and garrifoned the caftle of Tilliers, and afterwards reduced Breteuil, after a 
fiege of two months. 

Thefe tranfacTions in Normandy were but the prelude to the operations of this cam- 
paign, although the feafon was fo far advanced that there appeared to be but little time 
left to undertake any enterprize of importance. An enemy more formidable than the 
Navarrefe and the duke of Lancafter threatened the oppofite extremity of the kingdom. 
While John was employed in the fiege of Breteuil, the prince of Wales was laying 
wafte the fouthern parts of France. After palling the Garonne, he penetrated into 
Auvergne and the Limoufin, which he over-ran with the rapidity of a torrent. He 
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then entered the province of Berry, and made an unfuccefsful attack on the towns of * 
Bourges and Ifloudun. Preffing forward with incredible celerity he arrived on the . 
frontiers of Touraine, when lie thought of proceeding to join the duke of Lancairer 
in Perche, but he was informed that all the bridges of the Loire were broken down, 
all the paffages carefully guarded, and that the king was at Chartres with a formidable 
army. Pie therefore refolved to haften back to Guienne through Touraine and Poitou. 

John had not been informed of the irruption of the prince of Wales till his return 
to Paris, after the reduction of Brcteuil. The moment he received the intelligence he 
fwore, that he would march againft him, and bring him to attion wherever he fliould 
find him 15 . All the nobility of France had orders to march, and the general rendez- 
vous of the troops was appointed on the" frontiers of Touraine and the Blefois. While 
the army was aflembling, the king difpatched the lords of Craon and Boucicaut, with 
the hermit of Chaumont, to harafs the prince's troops The French formed an am- 
bafcade in a kind of defile, near Romorantin, where they furprized a body of two hun- 
dred lances, whom they attacked with great iury. The Englifli, however, defended 
themfelves with fuch vigour, that the prinee of Wales had time to corue to their aflift- 
ance. The French were then obliged to retreat, and to take refuge in the caftle of 
Romorantin, the town not being in a, itate of defence. The prince, determined to re- 
venge this affront, appeared to forget for a time the neceffity of ufing the utmoft difpatch 
in-his return to Guienne. He fummoned the three noblemen to furrender at dif- 
cretion, and on their refufal laid fiege to the place, which he reduced in a few days. 

The delay, however, occafioned by this important attack, had nearly proved fatal to 
the Englifh. The king, having colle&ed his troops, left Chartres, reached Blois the 
firft day, and in two days more arrived at Loches, where he learned that the enemy 
had entered Touraine. The prince purfued his route to Poicliers, and endeavoured by 
forced marches, to recoTer the time he had loft before the callle of Romorantin. As 
the two armies advanced towards Poidfiers the diftance between them gradually dimi- 
nifhe* Already had the French paffed the finall river Creufe by the bridge of Chau- 
vigny, and, marching round a wood, within two fhort leagues of Poicliers, pitched their 
camp near the village of Maupertuis, when the Englifh arrived at the fame fpot, from 
the oppofite fide of the wood. Plere the prince learned from fome prifoners that the 
king of France, with his whole army, were before him, and that it was impoffible 
either to advance or retreat without coming to adion. He fent a detachment of two 
hundred men at arms to reconnoitre, and, on their return, he firft learned the ftrength 
of the enemy he had to encounter. But his courage feemed to encreafe with the danger 
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that threatened him ; God's will he done!" fald lie, " nothing remains but to know 
" how we fhall fight them to the befl advantage." It was on Saturday the feventeenth. 
of" September, 1356, that the two armies came in fight of each other. The Engliih 
employed the night in fortifying their camp; the ground which the prince had 
pitched on was a . fmall plain, gently inclining, furrounded by woods and vineyards, 
and acceihble only by a narrow defile in front, which was enclofed with thick hedges onu 
cither fide. 

But neither the courage of the prince nor the pnidence hedifphyedin the choice of his 
ground could pofTibly. have availed him in this emergency, had John known how to pro- 
fit by theprefent advantage. The Englifli army, fatigued with a long and toilfome march, 
had for fome days experienced a want of provilions and forage, from the nece'fity of 
returning through a country which they had before laid waile. Enclofed on all fides 
•by an army more numerous than their own in the proportion of at leaf! eight to one 2 % 
a delay of three days mull have forced them to lay down their arms, and furrender at 
difcretion. The war would then have been finifhed; the capture of the prince of 
Wales would have obliged the king of England to fubmit to. almofl any terms that 
his rival might wifli to impoie. But the blind impetuofity. of John deprived the king- 
dom of this advantage, and proved a fource of endlefs misfortune to himfelf and his. 
people. 

At dawn of day the king and his officers attended mafs, which it was always ufual to 
celebrate previous to an action. He then called a council of war, which was attended 
by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon ; the count of Ponthieu ; James of Bourbon : the 
duke of Athens, conftable of France ; the counts of Sallebrache, Dammartin, and Venta- 
dour; Marefchal Andieghen; the lords of Clermont, Saint-Venant, Landas, Fiennes, 
Chatillon, Sully, Nefle, and Duras ; Euftace de Ribaumont Geoffrey de Charny, and 
many other noblemen. Whether the members were apprized of the king's intention, 
and were afraid to oppofe them, or whether the fmall number of the enemy infpired 
them with a blind confidence, there was not one man, among this crowd of princes and 
knights, the flower of French chivalry, endued with fufficient fpirit or prudence to 
give the only advice that ought to have been purfued. The attack of the enemy's 
camp was unanimoufly refolved on; and the troops accordingly received orders to hold 
themfelves in readinefs. While Euftace de Ribaumont, John de Landas, and Guichard 
de Beujeau were employed in reconnoitring the enemy, the king, mounted on a white 
courfer, rode along the ranks and thus addrelTed his men — " Soldiers, when you are at 
" Paris, Chartres, Rouen, or Orleans, you threaten the Englifli, and wifli to be in 
" their prefence with your helmets on; now you are in their prefence, yonder they 
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« are : if you wifti to take vengeance for the injuries you have fuftained, and to punilh 
« your enemies for what they have made you fuffer, now is your time, for we fhall 
" certainly fight them." The foldiers replied to this laconic harangue by proteftations 
of courage and fidelity. 

John now commanded one of the firft armies that France had produced for a long 
time ; it amounted to more than fixty thoufand men, among whom were three thoufand 
knights bannerets. The four fons of the king, the princes of the blood, and all the 
men of diftindtion in the kingdom, able to bear arms, were affembled at Maupertuis. 
To this formidable army was oppofed a body of eight thoufand men, not more than 
three thoufand of which were Englilh, the reft were chiefly Gafcons ; but weak as it 
was in comparifon with the enemy whofe attack it was deftined to fultain ; it had the 
advantage of being commanded by the gallant prince of Wales, the celebrated hero 
of Crecy. 

The French army was formed into three divifions, each containing fixteen thoufand 
men at arms, befides infantry. The firft was commanded by the king's brother, the duke 
of Orleans ; the fecond by the dauphin, attended by his two brothers, Lewis and John ; 
thefe three princes were entrufted to the care of the lords of St. Venant, de Landas, 
de Tibault de Bodenay, and Arnaud de Cervolle ; the king referved the command of 
the third divifion for himfelf, attended by his favourite fon, Philip, then about fourteen 
years of age. The three knights, whom he had fent to reconnoitre the enemy's pofi- 
tion, brought him word that the prince of Wales had itrongly fortified his poft ; and 
that, in order to attack him, it would be neceffary to pais through a defile, fo narrow 
asfcarcely to admit four men abreaft, and well guarded by thick hedges that afforded a 
complete fhelter to the enemy. The king alked Euftace de Ribaumont,"which was the 
beft mode of beginning the attack ; and that nobleman advifed him to difmount all the 
men at arms, except three hundred of the braveft and beft mounted, who fhould lead 
the way, and endeavour to force a paflage through the Engliih archers. This advice 
being^approved, orders were given accordingly ; all the men at arms difmounted, except 
the three hundred that were to begin the attack, under the command of marefchals Cler- 
mont and D'Andreghen, and the German cavalry who were deftined to fupport them. 
The men at arms were ordered to take off" their fpurs, and to cut their lances down to 
five feet, for the greater convenience of engaging in clofe fight. 

As foon as the troops began to move, they were flopped by the appearance of the car- 
dinal de Perigord, the Pope's legate, who having learned the approach of the two armies 
tp each other, had haftened to prevent, if pofiible, the efFufion of blood. By John's 
permiflion, he repaired to the prince of Wales, whom he found fenfible of his dangerous 
fituation; and indeed, willing to Men to any terms of accommodation that were not 
inconfifljent with his own honour, and with that of England : he even offered to pur- 
chafe 
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chafe a retreat, by a ceffion of all the conquefts he had made in the courfe of that and 
the preceding campaign ; by reftoring all the prifoners and booty he had taken ; and by 
engaging not to bear arms againft France for feven years. But John peremptorily in- 
filled, that the prince fhould furrender himfelf prifoner, with a hundred of his knights : 
the negociation, therefore, was broken off", Edward declaring, that he would never ac- 
cede to fuch difhonourable terms ; and that, whatever fortune might attend him, Eng- 
land fhould never have his ranfom to pay. 

Both fides now prepared for adtion, though the day was fo far advanced, that it was- 
found neceffary to defer it till the next morning ; and, during the night, the Englifh 
prince ftrengthened, by additional entrenchments, the poll: he had fo judicioufly chofen. 
Early in the morning of the nineteenth of September, the two armies were drawn up 
in order of battle ; the French were difpofed as before; and the prince of Wales had, 
in imitation of his adverfary, alfo divided his army into three lines ; the van was com- 
manded by the earl of Warwick, the main body by the prince himfelf, and the rear by 
the earls of Salifbuiy and Suffolk. The lords Chandos, Audley, and many other brave 
and experienced officers, were at the head of different corps. Edward had alfo taken 
the precaution to place the captal de Buche, with three hundred men at arms, and as 
many archers, behind an elevated fpot, at the foot of which the dauphin's divifion was 
pofted ; and he lined the hedges on both fides of the defile which led to his camp with 
a body of his beft archers. 

Juft before the action began, the cardinal de Perigord, being refolved to make one final 
effort for an accommodation, again appeared at the head of the French army; but the 
king and his generals told him they would lilfen to no terms, and advifed him to make 
a hafty retreat, or he might perhaps have reafon to repent his forwardnefs. He then 
took his leave of John, and riding up to the prince of Wales, faid, " My fair fon, do 
your beft, for you muft fight." — " It is our intention fo to do," replied Edward ; " and 
" may God affift the juft 25 L" 

The fignal for battle was given about nine in the morning, when the three hundred 
men at arms, under the conduct of marefchals D'Andreghen and de Clermont entered 
the defile, in order to clear the pafTage for the reft of the troops ; but the Englifh 
archers plied their arrows with fuch effect, that the lane was, in a manner flopped up 
with the bodies of men and horfes, fo that the laft ranks were unable to advance. The 
two marefchals, however, and fome of their beft-mounted followers, forced their way 
to the end, and attacked the van of the Englifh with great intrepidity ; but their cou- 
rage was ineffectual ; overcome by numbers, they were almoft inftantly furrounded* 
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and either killed or taken. Marefchal de Clermont was flain by Lord' Chandos, who,, 
having had fome altercation with him on the preceding day, determined to decide the 
quarrel, the moment they fhould meet in battle 27 ; and D'Andreghen was felled to the 
ground by the lord Audley, who took him prifoner. This fir ft check, trifling as it 
appeared, decided the fate of the day : the men at arms, who had been prevented from 
reaching the end of the defile, turned the heads of their horfes, and flying back 
with precipitation on the dauphin's divifion, threw it into confufion. Thofe 
who were difmounted, quitted the ranks, and ran towards their horlcs ; and at that 
moment the captal de Buche ruflied from his ftation, and attacked them in flank with 
great fury. The noblemen who attended the dauphin and his two brothers, inftead 
of attempting to remedy the diforder, occafioned by the attack of fix hundred men on 
a body of twenty thoufand, gave way to the fuggeftions of fear, and taking the young 
princes off the field, fought to conceal their own cowardice beneath the fpecious pretext 
of preferving the hopes of the ftate. The duke of Orleans, who commanded the 
fecond divifion, afted IT ill more cowardly, by fetting an example of flight to his men, 
even before he had drawn his fword. The prince of Wales, oblerving the conf ufion that 
now prevailed in the French army, mounted his horfe, and gave orders to fuch of his 
men at arms as had hitherto fought on foot to follow his example. Lord Chandos, who 
was near him during the whole aftion, laid, " Come along, Sir, the victory is our 
" own ; nothing now remains but to attack the battalion commanded by the king."' 
Pointing to the king of France, who was diftinguilhed by his martial air, and by a. 
coat of mail, embellilhed with golden flours de Us, he exclaimed, " I know that his. 
" courage will prevent him from flying ; fo, with the aid of God and St. George, we 
" fh^U foon have him in our power." " Come along, Chandos," replied the prince,. 
" no one, this day, fhall fee me retreat 28 ." He then advanced to attack the kino-'s 
divifion, which ftill remained entire, though fomewhat difmayed by the flight of theip 
companions, and was far fuperior in numbers to the whole Englilh army. 

3"he battle now became fcrious ; the king of France, enraged at the defertion of his 
two it ft diviftons, determined, by his own conduct, to fet a worthy, example to his re- 
maining trc ops : never did monarch difplay a greater intrepidity of foul than John 
evinced on this memorable occaficn. Had a fifth part of thofe that accompanied him 
exhibited "the lame determined coinage, the fortune of the day might probably have 
been changed. He gave his orders with the utmoft tranquillity, arranged his troops, 
and prefented a firm front to the enemy. The fliock was dreadful ; neither party could' 
claim a fuperioriry of valour in the bloody fray ; equal refolution appeared on both 
fides ; and the ground, ftrewed with the bodies of the dead and dying, was now. difputed 
inch by inch. 
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That a whole nation may not be involved in difgrace for the cowardice ot' a few,, 
the names of thofe brave men, who by their fpirited, though fuccefslefs efforts, prefer* 
ved the fame they had juftly acquired, and did honour to their country, ought to be re- 
corded in hiftory. The chief of thefe were the duke of Bourbon ; Jaines of Bourbon;. 
John and James of Artois ; the duke of Athens ; John de Melun, count of Tancar- 
ville, with his three fons, William, archbifhop of Sens, and John and Simon de Me- 
lun ; Arnaut Chauveau, bifhop of Chalons, in Champagne; the lords of .Pons, Par- 
thenay, Damp-Marie, Montabouton, Surgeres, Rochefoucault, Saintre, L'Angle, Ar- 
genton, Linieres, Montandre, Rochcchouart, Aulnoy, Beaujeu, Chateau- Villain, 
Montpenfier, Ventadour, Cervolle, Mareuil, La Tour, Charenton, Montagu, Roche- 
fort, La Chaise, Apchon, Linal, Norvel, Pierre-Buffiere, Merle, Raineval, Saint-Di- 
zier, Charny, Hely, Monfant and Hagnes. 

This worthy band of valorous knights, crowding round their prince, long enabled him 
to refift the impetuous attacks of the enemy. A body of German cavalry, commanded 
by the counts of Sarbruck, Nydo, and Naffau, being placed in the front, the prince of 
Wales rufhed on them with great fury, foon routed them, killed two of their leaders, 
and took the third prifoner. Still, however, the French, animated by the prefence 
and example of their fovereign, made a defperate refiftance. But the duke of Athens 
being flain, his brigade gave way, and left the king to fuftain the undivided fury of the 
Englifh. His fon Philip, fighting by his fide, difplayed an intrepidity fuperior to his 
age ; whenever a blow was aimed at his father, he rufhed forward to catch it ; and the 
■wound he received, in thus nobly difcharging the duties of a child and a hero, was the 
moft glorious of any that was inflicted that day. The duke of Bourbon was by this 
time flain, and the ftandard of France lay proftrate on the ground, clafped in the life- 
lefs arms of the valiant Charny, who had refufed to quit the precious charge. The 
ranks were thinned ; the carnage was dreadful ; but the king feemed to rife fuperior to 
misfortune, and rallying round his perfon the few furviving nobles, determined, by a 
defperate effort, to retrieve, if pofiible, the fortune of the day. Wielding his axe with 
amazing ftrength and dexterity, he dealt deftruction to all who dared to approach him : 
in vain did his enemies exhort him to yield ; he feemed intent on death or victory. But 
exhaufted, at length, by fuch violent and continued exertion, and having received two 
wounds in the face, from the lofs of his helmet, which had fallen off in the heat 
of the action, a French knight, who had been expelled his country for a murder 
committed in a private war, approached him, and again exhorted liiin to furrender. 
" To whom fliall I furrender?" faid the king, " where is my coufin, the prince of 
« Wales; could I lee him, I might confent to furrender." " The prince," anfwered 

the knight, " is not here, but furrender to me, and I will conduct you to him." . 

«« Who are you?" replied the king: " Sire," faid he, " I am Denis de Morbec, a 
" knight of Artois ; I ferve the king of England, becaufe I cannot return to France, 
Vol. II. M « having 
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'■ having fpent my fortune." John then threw down his gauntlet, faying to^ Denis, 
" To you I yield myfelf." 

The prince of Wales, who had purfued the fugitives to fome diftance, finding the 
field entirely clear on his return, had ordered a tent to be pitched, that he mighr repofe 
himfelf after the fatigue of the battle. Having enquired after the king of France, 
and found that he had not fled, he difpatched the earl of Warwick, and lord Cobham, 
in fearch of him ; and thefe noblemen arrived juft in time to lave the life of the captive 
prince, which was in as much danger after he had lurrendered, as it had been during the 
heat of the action ; from a violent altercation which had a-rifen between a party of 
Engliffi and Gafcon foldiers, who had taken him from Morbec, and were dilputing 
about his ranfom. When Warwick and Cobham appeared, their prelence put a flop to 
the contention : they approached the king with the greatcft demonftrations ot refpedt, 
and offered to conduct him to the prince of Wales. 

France loft on this difaftrous day, fix thoufand of her braveft citizens ; among the 
nobles who fell in tire adlion were, the marefchal Clermont; Peter, duke of Bourbon; 
Robert de Duras; the duke of Athens; Geoffrey de Charny; Richard de Beaujeu ; 
William de Nefle; the lords of Surgeres, Rochefoucault, la Fayette, Lav.al, Humiercs, 
Urfe, l'Angle, Dammartin, Pons, Montagu, Chambly, la Heufe, la Tour, Ribaumont, 
and the bifhop of Chalons 15 . There was fcarcely a noble family in the kingdom but 
had to deplore the lofs of a relation. Ths prifoners were Hill more numerous than the 
ilain; for befides the king and his fon Philip, there were taken three princes of the 
blood, the counts of Eu, Ponthieu, and Tancarville; one archbifhop ; feventecn 
counts; and fifteen hundred barons, knights, and gentlemen, befides fcvcral thoufand 
men at arms 30 . Among the prifoners, the three fons of the count of Tancarville ; 
the lord of Pompadour ; the counts of Vaudemont and Vendome, Graville and Etampes.; 
Tohn of Saintre, who was efteemed the bravell knight of his time; James of Bourbon ; 
the two princes of Artois ; the lords of Rochcchouart, Damp-Marie, Parthenai, Mon- 
tandTe, Brunes, Malval, Pierre- Bufliere, Sauverac and Grenville. 

All hiftorians unite in declaring that the generofity difplaye,d by the conquerors 



As this prejate, and the archhifhop of Sens, were both ptefent at the battle of Poi<£tie-vs, it is evident that the 
feudal laws, which compelled the ecclefiaftics to peifonal fervice in the wars, ftill fuhnfted in. feveYal parts of 
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their temporal pofTefiioos. The contradiction which prevailed in this refpect between the French government and 
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paying a certain fum in lieu of it. By a. contract paired on the twenty-ninth of April, 1636, under the reimof 
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after the battle, added a new luflre to their victory. Minds the moft brutal: may be 
endued with courage ! and ignorance of danger naay impel the callous and unfeeling, 
foul to exertions of valour; but the virtues of moderation and humanity are indifpen- 
fably requifite to the formation of a hero; an,d never did mortal pofleis thofe virtues, 
in a more eminent degree than young Edward. Though furious, amidft the din of bat- 
tle, he was now all mildnefs and humility. When the captive monarch approached his. 
tent, the prince went forth to meet him* with a countenance that befpoke the fympa- 
thetic feelings of his mind ; he received John with every poffible mark of tendernefs. 
and regard; attempted to foothe him by the moft confolatory language that dignified 
companion could fuggeft ; paid the tribute of praife that was due to his valour ; al- 
cribed his own fuccefs to accident,, that often, he obferved,, overturned the bell con- 
certed plans ; and, finally, allured him he had fallen into the hands of thofe who 
knew how to honour his virtues, and to refpedt his misfortunes. John's conduit, on 
this trying occafion, fhewed him worthy the generous treatment he experienced; he 
fuffered no mean depreffion of fpirits to render him forgetful of his own dignity ; or to 
tink the fovereign in the captive. More affected by the liberality of Edward, than by 
his own calamities ; he confelTed he was confeious that the defeat he had fuflained could 
not be afcribed to any impropriety of conduct in him, nor could poflibly convey the 
fmalleft reflection upon his honour; and he exprefled his fatisfaction that, fince he was 
doomed to captivity, he was fo fortunate as to be prifoner to the moft gallant and 
generous prince in the univerfe. 

Young Edward ordered a repaft to be prepared in his own tent for the royal captive, 
and aflifted in ferving him : he conftantly refufed to be feated at table, declaring that 
he knew too well the diftance between a fubject and a fovereign to be guilty of fuch an 
impropriety. The French officers who had been taken in the battle, were ftricken with 
affonifhment at this Angular inftance of generoiky and moderation ; regarding the 
prince as a being of fome fuperior fpecies, their admiration was mingled with reverential 
awe ; and the veneration they manifefted for the great qualities he difplayed, was only 
checked by the reflection that their country was reduced to a fituation more pregnant 
with danger, from being expofed to the refentment o.f an enemy poflefled of fuch ex- 
traordinary endowments, n . 

This calamitous event was productive of the moft fatal confequence to the- welfare 
and tranquillity of France. The prince of Wales having continued, his march to 
Bourdeaux, the dauphin, inftead of rallying his troops and attacking him on the road, 
"when encumbered with booty, returned to Paris. But his appearance in the capital by no 

3' Froiffard, 1. i. c. 16?. 
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means diminifhed that confirmation which the dreadful intelligence of the defeat at 
Poictiers had univerfally difFufed. The fafcty of the ftate appeared wholly to depend 
on him ; and his paft conduct was not calculated to infpire confidence. His incon- 
fiderate engagement in the confpiracy formed by the king of Navarre had induced 
people to conceive a very unfavourable opinion of him; and his hafty retreat from the 
late battle, where he had failed in his duty to his father, his king, and his country, 
rendered his courage more than fufpedted. Thefe firft impreffions contributed not a 
little to difturb the commencement of his adminiftration. He experienced contra- 
dictions which put his fpirit to the teft ; but his genius being compelled to develope 
itfelf by the obftacles he encountered, he became inured to bufmefs from habit and ne- 
ceflity. He gained by application the efteem he had loft by his weaknefs; and finally 
acquired, by the prudence of his conduct, the flattering appellations of fage, and res- 
torer of the monarchy. 



The firft object of Charles, on his return to the capital, was to calm the minds of 
the people, and to give fome confiftency to the government, which the captivity of the 
king left, in fome meafure, without a guide. Some time before the battle of Poictiers, 
the duke of Normandy had been created lieutenant of the kingdom 3 % as appears by let- 
ters of the preceding months of June and September, in which he aflumes that title. 
The exact degree of authority which that office conferred is not afcertained ; hut, 
whatever it might be, it was certainly infufficient to Sanction the free and unreferved 
exercife of the fovereign power. In that capacity, however, Charles haftened the 
convention of the ftates, which, accordingly, met on the feventeenth of October. 

The firft act of this aflembly was the acknowledgment of the authority of the heir 
apparent, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom. He did not affume the title of Regent 
till two years after, when he had attained the age of twenty-one ; for, according to the 
laws of France, no minor could be appointed to the regency. This was doubtlefs one 
of "he principal motives which engaged Charles, on his acceflion to the throne, to iflue 
that edidt, by which the kings of France were declared to be of age at fourteen. He 
wiflied to prevent the inconveniences arifing from the too long minority of princes ; 
inconveniences which he himfelf had experienced ; for it is certain that could he have 
ailumed the quality of regent, immediately after the battle of Poictiers, that title, Supe- 
rior to the rank of lieutenant, would have rendered his power more efficient, and have 
enabled him to reftrain his Subjects within the bounds of their duty. 

32 FroilThrd. Mem. dc Lite Hift Uu roi ile Navarre par M. Secoufle. 
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The members of the ftates evinced a difpofition very different from that which the 
prefent fituation of affairs required. While the kingdom flood in need of immediate 
relief, they talked of nothing but abufes and reform: inftead of re-eftabli filing the 
finances, they wafted their time in complaints againft thofe who had formerly been en- 
trufted with the adminiftration thereof. A cordial union of all the orders was ne- 
cefTary to oppofe the powerful efforts of the formidable enemy they had to encounter; 
but a general divifion appeared among them, and in nothing were they unanimous, ex- 
cept in murmurs of difcontent. 

The nobility who, fince the commencement of the war with England, had fuffered 
confiderably, now found their credit and influence reduced alir.oft to nothing ; the 
battle of Crecy had diminifhed their numbers, and the defeat at 1'oicTiers had completed 
their ruin. The braveft noblemen and gentlemen had either l^It th; 1 l.ves or liberties 
on that difaftrous day; andTuch as had difhonoured thcmfelves by an ignominious 
flight, become objects of general contempt or detefiation, did not dare to fhew their 
faces in public. Thofe who were not prefent at the battle were minors whole tender 
years incapacitated them from bearing arms. Moft of the furviving nobilw , augmented the 
odium under which their order laboured by an ill-timed difplay of oftentation and lux- 
ury. Gaming, and every fpecies of debauchery were now at the heighth. The people 
were enraged at feeing the money which they had granted for carrying on the war, 
confumed in fuperfluous expences. It Was then that the inhabitants of the country 
thought themfelves entitled to retort on the nobles the injurious appellation of Jacques 
Bonhomme, with which they ftigmatized fuch as were accufed of having deferted their 
fovereign at the battle of Poictiers. It is not furprifing that, under thefe circumflances, 
the people fhould have acquired a fuperiority in the affembly of the ftates; what ufe they 
made of that advantage will foon be feen. 

The affembly, compofed of eight hundred members, was opened by the Chan- 
cellor, who, in the prince's name, explained the prefent fituation of the kingdom, and 
afked advice and affiftance, as well for the defence and government of the realm, as for 
the releafe of the king. The three orders then defired time to deliberate on thefe 
matters, before they fhould be called on to make any propofals ; this requefY was made 
by John de Craon, archbifhop of Rheims, in the name of the clergy; by the king's 
brother, the duke of Orleans, in the name of the nobility ; and by Stephen Marcel, 
provoft of the merchants of Paris, in the name of the commons, or third eftate. The 
dauphin, having given his confent, the conferences were opened the next day, at the 
convent of the cordeliers, where the three orders aflembled in feparate apartments. 
Some members of the king's council had been appointed to attend the conferences; but 
as their prefence operated as a refixaint on the freedom of debate, the deputies inuffed. 
they fhould retire. 

After 
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After a week pafled in. ufelefs. difcuffion, on various Subjects, without any fixed object 
ra view, they found it neceffary to appoint a committee of fifty perfons, taken from; 
the- three orders, to draw up a project of reform., to be prefented for the approba- 
tion of the general aflcmbly. The choice, as might naturally be expected from the 
temper of the times, fell upon feveral members to whom the dauphin and his council 
had the ftrongeft objections.. When they had drawn up feveral articles, the aflembly 
requefted Charles to go to the Cordeliers ; where, before they delivered the refolutiou. 
they had come to, they wifhed to exact from him an oath of fecrecy. This requeft, 
however, the prince with becoming fpirit rejected as injurious to his dignity ; they then 
prefented to him the heads of thofe- demands which were the refuJt of their conferences. 

Robert de Coq, bifhep of Laon, who was appointed by the members to communicate, 
their Sentiments, obferved that the caufe of all the calamities with which the kingdom 
was afflicted, was to be found in that vicious admini fixation which called for an imme- 
diate remedy : that the minifters and counfellors, by whom the king had been hitherto 
furrounded had been guilty of the molt heinous offences ;. that they ought, there- 
fore, to Suffer degradation, to be deprived of their places, and to have their effects confis- 
cated; that as fome of them were exempt, by their profeffion, from the temporal juris- 
diction, the dauphin ought to write himfelf to the pope, to requeft permiflion of his 
holinefs for the ftates to appoint comniiffioners who might be authorized to pafs a 
definitive fentence on fuch ecclefiaitics as Should be found guilty of malverfation in. 
office. n 

JLe Coq then gave in a lift of profcriptions, which contained the names of twenty- 
two perfons. At the head of the lift was Peter de la Foreft, chancellor of France, and 
archbifhop of Rouen; then followed Simon de Buffi, firft prefident of the parlia- 
ment; Robert de Lorris, chamberlain to the king; John Chamillart, and Peter d'Orge- 
mont, prefidents of the parliament; Nicholas Braque, maitre d'hotel to the king;. 
John Poilvillain, mafter of the mint; Enguerrand du Petit Cellier, and Bernard de 
Fewnont, treafurers to the war department ; Stephen de Paris, Peter de la Charite 
and Ancel Coquart, mafters of requefb ; Robert Defpreaux, king's notary or fecretary ; 
John Turpin, knight of requefts in the parliament ; John d'Auxerre, mafter of ac- 
counts; John de Brechaigne, king's valet de chambre ; Borgne de BeaufTe, mafter of 
the ftables ; Geoffrey le Mazanier, cup-bearer (the three laft belonged to the dauphin's 
houfhold) and Regnaut Mefchin, abbot of Falaife.— The ftates accufed thefe minifters. 
and officers " of having flattered the king, of having paid no regard, in theiradvice, 
" either to the fear of God, the honour of the fovereign, or the mifery of the. 

33 Froiflard. Chron, de St. Denis. 
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" people ; of having confined their attention folely to the acquifition of wealth, 
** the extortion of exceflive donations, and to the procuring for themfelves or 
•* their friends dignities and places; and efpecially of having concealed the. truth. 
from the king." 

After thefe general reprefentations, which might, with equal juflice, be applied to 
ahnoit any minifters, of any country, the members proceeded to ftate the project, they had 
formed for remedying fuch diforders. They declared the neceffity of chufing from 
among themfelves, reformers, authorised by exprefs commiflions, to re pre fs all malver- 
fations in public officers ; they maintained that the dauphin ought to form a counctf 
comprized of four prelates, twelve knights, and twelve members of the third eftate ; 
and that nothing fliould be decided without the advice and approbation of thefe 
twenty-eight counfellors. The deputies concluded their remonftrance by demanding 
the releafe of the king of Navarre ; a demand which plainly proved that their conduit 
was actuated by very different motives from thofe of patriotifm, and concern for the 
welfare of the people. John de Pequigny, for the nobility ; Nicholas le Chanteu, advo- 
cate, and Stephen Marcel, for the third eftate, confirmed all that the bifhop of Laon had 
advanced, in the name of the affembly. 

The dauphin, notwithftanding he had reafon to fufpect the difaffection of the ftates, 
never imagined they would venture to make fuch propofals as thefe. Surprized at the 
boldnefs of the members, he replied that he would examine, in concert with his 
council^ the nature of their demands. In the mean time, he expreffed a wifh to know 
what afiiftance the ftates could afford in the prefent conjuncture. The members an- 
fwered, that, if their demands were complied with, they would engage to maintain 
thirty thoufand men at arms, and that in order to raife the necelTary fupplies for their 
fnpport, they would eftablifh a tax of one tenth and a half, or of three twentieths oa 
all annual incomes, as well of ecclefiaftics as of the nobles ; and that the third eftate 
would pay for the equipment and fupport of one thoufand men at arms, for every 
twenty hearths.. They then defircd, in order to afcertain how far fuch an impoft would 
fuffice for the fupport of the propofed number of troops., that the affembly might be 
prorogued till the commencement of the third week after Eafter. 

The prince's council were, for fome time, divided, as to the propriety of accepting, or 
rejecting thefe propofals; thofe who were included in the lift of profcriptions naturally 
inclined to reject them. Some of thefe fecretly negociated with the members of the 
affembly. in the hope of obtaining fome modification of the conditions propofed; but they 
remained refolute. At length it was refolved, by a majority of votes, that the dauphin 
fhould comply with the demands which had been preferred to him. Charles was aware 
of the confequence of fuch a condefcenfion, which mil ft finally prove fatal to his own 

authority,. 
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authoritv, but unwilling to aft in contradiction to the opinion of his council, he feigned 
a compliance with the refolution adopted by the ftates, and promifed to attend the 
affembly, on the eve of the feftival of All-Saints, in order to give his formal confent to 
the various articles. 

But while the dauphin openly flattered the deputies with the hope that their 
projects would be crowned with fuccefs, he fecretly adopted meafures for difconcerting 
them. The matter was again difcuffed by his council, the members whereof finally 
decided, that the prince was deeply interefted in promoting the diffblution of an aflcm- 
bly, who fought to annihilate the royal authority, and, profiting by the critical fituation 
of affairs, endeavoured to feize the reins of government. On the day appointed for the 
publication of the ordonnance decreed by the ftates, the deputies affembled. The 
people, colledling in crowds about the gate of the palace, awaited the effecT: of the 
dauphin's promifes, which had been induftrioufly circulated throughout the city. His 
arrival, however, foon deftroyed all their hopes; the moment he arrived at the palace- 
gate, he fent an order to the ftates to depute nine of their members, whom he named, 
to attend him — thefe were, the archbifhops of Lyons and Rheims, with the bilhop of 
Laon, from the clergy ; Valeran de Luxembourg, the lord of Conflans, and John de 
Pequigny, from the nobles; and from the third eftate, Stephen Marcel, provoft of the 
merchants of Paris, Charles Confac, alderman, and Nicholas le Chanteur, who were 
accompanied by feveral of the deputies from the principal towns. When they came into 
the prince's prefence, he told them, in the hearing of all prefent, that he expected, 
news from the king, without whofe orders he could come to no decifion ; and that he 
had likewife refolved to confult his uncle, the emperor ; for which reafon he required 
a farther delay, and with that view adjourned the affembly till the Thurfday following. 
The ftates began to murmur, but the duke of Orleans exerted his eloquence with 
fuccefs, in juftifying the conduct of the dauphin, and calmed the rifing tumult. The 
affembly then broke up ; and feveral of the deputies either forefeeing how this matter 
would terminate, or elfe being bribed by the members of the council, withdrew from the 
Papital and returned to their refpedtive homes. Two days after this, the duke of Nor-" 
mandy fent for fome of the deputies, to whom he declared his intention, which he 
defired they vould communicate to the reft. He ordered them to retire till farther 
ordf rs , and told them, that he would affemble them when he thought proper ; that at 
prefent he could come to no refolution till he knew his father's intentions ; and had - 
confulted his unck whom he meant to vifit immediately. After this concife decla- 
ration of his will, he difmiffed them 

Many ot the deputies exprelfed their difapprobation of the dauphin's condud ; but as 
there was no pretext for prolonging the feflion, they were obliged to fubrait. Previous 
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to their diflolution, they drew up- an account of their debates, a Copy of which 
was delivered to each member, that they might be able, they fiiid, to juftify tlieir 
conduit. 

While the ftates of the Langue d'Oil, affembled at Paris, were thus engaged in 
fowing difcord between the prince and the people ; the ftates of Languedoc 34 , convened 
by the count of Armagnac, king's lieutenant of thofe provinces, gave the moil 
ftriking proofs of their fidelity and attachment. They affembled at Touloufe, where 
they unanimoufly agreed to raife and fupport five thoufand men at arms, with at leaft 
two horfes fo*r each, one thoufand archers on horfeback, and two thoufand infantry. 
Not fatisfied with having granted this voluntary aid, in proof of their loyalty, the- 
ftates ordained that neither men nor women fhould wear gold, filver, pearls, rich furs, 
or other coftly embellifhments, for the fpace of a year, unlefs the king fhould recover 
his liberty before the expiration of that term ; all minftrels and farce-players were 
forbidden to follow their profeflion during the fame period. The count of Ar- 
magnac fent a deputy from each of the three orders to Paris, to impart the decrees 
of the ftates to the dauphin, who immediately confirmed them. 

The refolution adopted by the ftates-general, previous to their diflolution, to draw 
tip an account of their proceedings, was chiefly the work of Robert le Coq, and Stephen 
Marcel, two of the mod dangerous characters of the age 35 . The firft, a meddling 
prieft, who, having infinuated himfelf into the good graces of kings Philip and John, 
was firft raifed from the ftation of private advocate, to the more important charges of 
counfellor and advocate-general ; and was afterwards promoted to the dignities of bifhop 
and duke of Laon ; loaded with the favours of his fovereigns, he became one of their 
moft bitter enemies, without the ability to adduce a fingle circumftance, that could 
either juftify or palliate his ingratitude. Stephen Marcel was one of thofe men, whom 
almoft every nation has, in times of tumult and diforder, produced ; a fpecious dema- 
gogue, who aflumed the appellation of man, in order to become ma/ier, of the people ; 
who talked loudly of the majefty of the people, with a view to reduce. them to a ftate 
of humiliation the moft abject ; who taught the people to lord it over their fuperiors, 
that he might tyrannize over them; who flattered their paflions that he might gratify 
his own ; who rendered their vanity the inftrument of his pride, and made their boafted 
rights productive of mifery to themfelves, and fublervient to his own ambitious pur- 
pofes. Artful, vindictive, treacherous and overbearing, his cruelty was only equalled 
by his infolence ; dead to honour, and callous to remorfe, his abject foul was marked 
by none of thofe ftriking features which even villainy, of fuperior magnitude, not un- 

34 Ord. MS. des etats, dans U Bibliotheque du Rot. 35 Chron. MS. du Roi Jean. Cnron. de St. Denis. 
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frequently exhibits. His dark intrigues, his open profeffions, and his place of" provo/r. 
of the merchants of Paris, all contributed to fecure that extraordinary degree of popu- 
larity, which it was his grand object to acquire, as the only poflible means of elevation 
for a man of his birth and principles. The honor recently conferred on him, of being 
appointed chief of the deputies of the third eflate in the laft general aflemblies, con- 
fiderably augmented the credit he already enjoyed. That credit he exerted to the de- 
gradation of the fovereign authority: with a mad rabble at his heels, whom he had 
feduced from their duty, he was frequently feen to brandifh the torch of fedition, and 
to give the fignal for murder. He wilhed to overturn the whole fabric of government, 
and raife himfelf upon its ruins. That he had long meditated this defign is certain. 
He had entered into the confpiracy projected by the king of Navarre, with whom he 
maintained a clofe correfpondence. He had been at Evreux, where he remained con- 
cealed for fome time, during which he had many private conferences with Charles the 
Bad. Thefe intrigues were, probably, not difcovercd, fince he was afterwards promoted 
to the office of provofl of the merchants. 

The ftates not having granted any fubfidy, previous to their diffolution, the dau- 
phin made feveral applications to Marcel and the aldermen, in the hope of obtaining 
fome affiftance ; but they rejected his requefts without ceremony, declaring they would 
grant nothing unlefs the eflates were affcmbled. As the prince hail ftrong reafons for 
not confenting to this propofal, he had recourfe to another method; he fent the 
members of his council to the different towns of the kingdom, to exhort the inha- 
bitants to contribute to the defence of the Hate. While he was waiting to fee the 
effect of thefe deputations, he repaired to Mctz, where his uncle, the emperor, then 
refided,. 

Charles the Fourth, fon to John, king of Bohemia, had been chofen king of the 
Romans, fo early as the year 1346. He fucceeded to the kingdom of Bohemia on the 
death of his father at the battle of Crecy, where he himfelf was wounded 39 . It was 
tlfl! prince who, to induce the pope to favour his promotion to the empire, was 
weak enough to fjgn an agreement, by which he engaged never to enter Rome, 
but on the day of his coronation, without the permiffion of the fovereign pontiff^ 
a mean condefcenfion which rendered him an objeft of contempt to moft of the 
German princes and nobles, and even to the Italians; and procured him the appel- 
lation of emperor of the priejis. 

Charles poffeffed fo little power, and was fo extremely poor, that he was arrefted at 
Worms, by his butcher, and would not have been fuffered to leave the city, had not 

3* Hift. Gen. de l'AUemagne par Le P. Barre, t. 6. 
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the bifhop of the diocefe discharged the debt. Armed with, bulls and decrees he difputed 
the empire with more perfeverance than fuccefs, during the latter years of Lewis of 
Bavaria, after whofe death his party acquired a Superiority ; and, having purchafed the- 
claims of his competitors, he was,, at length, received as emperor by the electors. 
Charles was the author of that celebrated constitution, called the Golden Bull, formed, 
after a model drawn up by Bartholo, the moft famous lawyer of the age ; it contains 
thirty chapters, the object: of which is to regulate the form of government, the election 
of the emperors, the fucceffion of the electors, the privileges of the members of the 
empire, the affemblies or general diets, the ceremonies of the Imperial court, the : . 
functions of the electors, and the fervice of the emperor's table, on the day of his coro- 
nation, and on other public days. The firft part of this bull was published at Francfort 
in 1356, and the laft at Metz, on Chriftmas day, in the fame year, the very day on 
which the dauphin reached that city. 

The dauphin, before he left Paris, had appointed his brother the count of Anjou to- 
prefidc over the capital in quality of his lieutenant ; and as he had not been able to 
procure any affiitance from the ftates, he thought of adopting the old mode of procuring 
money by adulterating the coin. The completion of this project was left to the count,, 
but the publication of an ordonnance for that purpofe excited univerfal difcontent,. 
which was ftudioufly fomented by the enemies of the State. 



Hitherto the Parifians had not departed from that zeal and attachment to their Sove - 
reign, which had ever marked their conduct from the firft foundation of the monarchy , 
but they were now about to exhibit a very different fcene ; to forget that refpecl; to 
their Superiors and that Spirit of Subordination without which no government can long 
SubSiSt ; to hoift the Standard of rebellion, and give way to the molt criminal exceffes, 
under the Specious pretext of concern for the welfare of the State,, and the liberty of 
the people. Marcel and his partifans were fenfible that the defign of the duke oS Nor- 
mandy was to procure money by a new coinage, in order to exempt himSelf from the 
neceffity of fubmitting to. the rigorous terms which the ftates had endeavoured to 
impofe. As it was neceflary to their views to deprive him oS this reSource, they openly 
reSuSed to Suffer the circulation of the new coin. This was. the Signal of revolt; the 
provoft of the merchants, accompanied by federal of his adherents, repaired to the 
Louvre, where the count of Anjou refided, inSiSted on the revocation oS the edidt, and 
protelted, in the name of the people, that the money in queStion Should never become 
current. The count replied, that he muft con.Sult his council before he could come to 
any decifion on the Subject ; the next day Marcel and his gang again made their ap- 
pearance, and received a Similar anSwer. By theSe delays, the count hoped to gain time 
till the return oS his brother, to whom he had Sent intelligence oS the oppoSition he 
experienced ; but the provoft of the merchants, whofe infoleiice daily encreafed, went 
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to the Louvre with fuch a ftrong body of infurgents, that' the fear of a general revolt 
compelled the council to fufpend the execution of the ordonnance, and to await the 
arrival of the duke of Normandy. This firft attempt of Marcel being thus crowned 
with fuccefs, that factious demagogue acquired frefh confidence, and became more en- 
terprifing. Proud of having compelled the fovereign authority to bend before him, he 
thought himfelf in a fituation to proceed to extremities. 

The Parifians were now folely employed in intrigues and difputes concerning the 
form of government which it would be moft eligible to adopt. To fee the avidity 
with which the oppofite parties grafped at the fovereign authority, every one would 
have fuppofed that the captivity of John had left the throne vacant 37 . The war mean- 
while continued in Normandy ; Geoffrey, of Harcourt, cantoned in the Cotentin, 
laid wafte that province by continual incurfions, which no one attempted to repel, till 
the duke of Normandy and the ftates fent eight hundred men at arms to oppofe him. 
Robert de Clermont, the duke's lieutenant, had no fooner received this reinforcement, 
than he entered the Cotentin, where Geoffrey of Harcourt, rejecting the advice of his 
friends, affembled all his forces, and offered him battle ; Robert gained a complete vic- 
tory ; the troops of Geoffrey were routed ; many of them being killed, the reft fled, 
and their unfortunate leader foon found himfelf wholly deferted. Scorning to owe his 
fafety to flight, he determined to fell his life as dear as he could. He knew that if 
taken he mult expe£t to perifh on a fcaftold ; and he deemed it more glorious to die 
nobly in the field. Impreffed with thefe ideas, he feized a battle-axe, and put himfelf in 
a pofture of defence ; being endued with extraordinary ftrength, he defended himfelf for 
a confiderable time, killing all that ventured to approach him. His blows were fo fatal, 
fays Froiffard, that no one dared to encounter him ; till, at length, two men at 
arms mounted their horfes, and couching their lances, galloped furioufly towards him ; 
the fhock was too violent to fuftain ; Geoffrey was thrown on the ground, and in- 
ftantly difpatched. 

The cardinals of Pcrigord and Saint- Vital had been ordered by the pope to attend 
the interview of the duke of Normandy with the emperor at Metz ; where they en- 
deavoured in vain to promote a pacification between the hoftile crowns of France and 
England. Edward, elated with his part fucceffes, was ftill difinclined to Men to any 
reafonable terms, and the confufion which at prefent prevailed in the kingdom, was 
well calculated to favour the accomplifhment of his ambitious defigns. Charles re- 
turned to the capital, accompanied by Peter de la Foreft, who had recently been pro- 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal '; but the Roman purple proved inadequate to pro- 

, 37 Fnsiffard. Spicil. Com. de Ning. Chron. MS. Chron. de Saint Denis. Me'moire de Literature. 
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tecl him from the vengeance of the oppofite fadion, which daily acquired' frefh. 
ftrength. 

Charles, on his return, found the minds of the Parifians lefs favourably difpofed to-' 
wards him, than before his departure. A few days after his' arrival he commiffioned 
the archbiftiop of Sens (who had been taken at the battle of Poicliers, and releafed on 
his parole) the count of Rouffi, the lord of Renel, Robert de Lorris, and fome other 
members of his council, to confer with the provoft of the merchants, at a houfe near 
Saint Germain l'Auxerrois. Marcel attended, with a train of armed followers ; and 
on the commiflioners preffing him to forbear all farther oppofition to the circulation of. 
the new coin, a violent difpute enfued ; the provoft, not contented with rejecting their 
demand, had no fooner quitted the houfe, than he excised an infurredlion of the people, 
as well by his own exhortations as by thofe of his emifTaries ; he cauled the fhops to be 
ftiut, and all labour and bufinefs to ceafe ; and, at the lame time, gave orders to the 
citizens to take up arms. 

The prince's council, having aflembled in great hafte, unanimoufly decided that it was 
abfolutely neceflary, for awhile, to give way to the torrent. Charles, accordingly, re- 
paired the next day to the palace, where he declared, in prefence of Marcel, and the 
chief leaders of the infurgents, that he pardoned every attempt againft his authority, 
and particularly the riots and diforders of the preceding day ; he fupprefled the new 
coin ; and, finally, confented to the difmiflion and imprifonment of the officers pro- 
fcribed by the ftates. The chancellor, and Simon de BufTy, firfl: prefident of the par- 
liament, who were among the number, had been appointed by the king to attend him at 
Bourdeaux, in the capacity of negociators ; but Marcel infilled that the commiffion 
fhould be revoked, with refpedt to the latter ; and Charles was obliged to comply. 
The provoft of the merchants did not ftop here ; he extorted from the dauphin an 
order, which authorized him to feize the effecls of BufTy, Nicholas Prague, En- 
guerrand du Petit Cellier, and of John Poillevilain, fovereign mafter of the mint. 

A. D. 1357.] Charles was at length reduced to the neceflity of confenting to af- 
femble the ftates, which accordingly met on the fifth of February ; when the laft blow 
was given to the fovereign authority. In proportion as their power encreafed, it was 
eafy to perceive that they would rife in their demands ; and the poffibility of refufing 
to confirm their proceedings no longer fubiifted. They affumed to themfelves the 
privilege of aflembling whenever they ftiould think proper ; inftead of twenty-eight of 
their members, which, according to their former plan, was to form a council for the 
prince, they now chofe thirty-fix, to whom they delegated the management of public 
affairs, and the adminiftration of the finances ; leaving to the dauphin not even the 
fhadow of authority, unlefs the vain formality of confirming the defpotic decrees of the 

ftates, 
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ftates,. by. an- ordonnance publifhed in his name,, may be fo called. This ordbnnance 
contained many articles which had been previously difcuffed by that affembly of the 
flates which had met before the battle of Poictiers. To thefe feveral other regulations 
were added; fuch as, the revocation of all excellive gifts, and alienations of the domains of 
the crown, fince the time of Philip the Fair ; an exprefs prohibition, in all criminal, 
cafes, to receive any compofition for the offence ; an abolition of all State Letters,, 
the object of which was to fufpend the operations of juftice ; and an order to all fubal- 
tern judges, who left caufes undecided (from the fear of incurring the penalty to which 
they were liable whenever their decifions were corrected by the fuperior judges) to bring 
thein to a fpeedy conclufion, and to pronounce fentence without, delay, under pain of 
arreft and depoution. 

Moft of thefe regulations were juft and equitable ; but, unfortunately, the ftates 
were not influenced by proper principles in the promulgation of fuch laws ; they only 
wifhed to impofe on the people, by an appearance of concern for their welfare. Their 
principal object was to arrogate to themfelves every fpecies of authority, under ther 
fpecious pretext of promoting order and enforcing economy. The difpofal of the fub- 
fidies which had been decreed for the fupport of thirty thoufand men at arms, was left 
to themfelves ; by which means the moft effential part of the government became 
vefted in their own hands. In order to render themfelves ft ill more formidable, 
they obliged the prince to infert in his declaration, that every member fhould be allowed' 
an efcort of fix armed men. The feflion was terminated by a feditious harangue, ap- 
propriate to the occafion, pronounced by the bifhop of Laon» 

In order that nothing might be wanting to complete the degradation of the fovereign 
power, the dauphin was compelled to fufpend, or rather to diffolve, the two fuperior 
courts of parliament, and the chamber of accounts 19 ; fo that Paris was exempt fronv 
all jurifdicYion till fuch time as the ftates chofe to replace them. The members of the 
new council appointed the new judges of the parliament, whom they reduced to- 
fixteen, including prefidents, and they were careful to (elect fuch only as were- 
wholly devoted to themfelves. They alfo reduced the chamber of accounts, and com- 
pofed it entirely of their own creatures ; but the new officers had fuch little know- 
ledge of the bufinefs they were appointed to tranfact, that they were under the ne- 
ceffity of calling in fome of the old members, in order to give them the neceflarv in- 
ftrudtion. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, the king remained at Bourdeaux, whither young Edward 
had conducted him after the battle of Poictiers. Several attempts to promote an ac- 
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commodation had been made ; and the cardinal of Perigord, who, as pope's legate, acted 
in the character of mediator, found the prince of Wales not averfe from liftening to 
reafonable terms ; but the ambitious policy of his father led that monarch to expect 
from his late victory all thofe advantages it was calculated to infure. He had given 
his fon, previous to his departure from England, full power to conclude a treaty of 
peace or alliance 3<> , but, at that time, the king of France was at liberty. Affairs were 
now changed ; he rejected, therefore, every project of pacification that was prefented to 
him, and required that John fhould be conducted to London. He would only confent 
to the conclufion of a truce for two years, and that merely from motives of intereft, 
that he might convey the captive monarch with fafety to .England. 

This truce was figned on the twenty-third of March, about a- month after the pro- 
rogation of the flates. The archbifhop of Sens then returned to the capital, with his 
father the count of Tancarville, and the count of Eu; and thefe noblemen brought 
with them a letter from the king 40 , which annulled all the decrees of the flates, and 
expreffly forbade the levying of the fubfidy. The dauphin publifhed this letter on the 
fifth of April, which difconcerted the new governors, who were thereby deprived of the 
opportunity of enriching themfelves by the produce of the new imports. They had the 
art, however, to perfuade the people that this fnpprefTion of a tax was an infringement 
on their rights; and Paris now exhibited the unprecedented fcene of an enraged popu- 
lace calling aloud for the collection of a burthenfome impofl with the fame fymptoms 
of indignation and impatience, as, at any other time, they would have evinced in urg- 
ing the repeal of a fimilar tax. The counts of Eu and Tancarville, and the archbifhop 
of Sens, were obliged to leave the capital, in order to elude the effects of their refent- 
ment. The duke of Normandy, again confhained to yield to fuperior force, publifhed 
an oidonnance, by which, notwithstanding the prohibition of the king his father, he 
prorogued the flates, and commanded that the fubfidy fhould be levied. This conde- 
fcenfion appeafed the tumult for a while, and a fhort calm was reftored to the me- 
tropolis. 

But Marcel and his adherents entertained views that were wholly incompatible with.^ 
even the femblance of public tranquillity ; they propagated a report that the counts of Eu 
and Tancarville, and the archbifhop of Sens, were employed in raifing troops, in order to 
inflict vengeance on the inhabitants of Paris, for the infult they had luftained in being com- 
pelled to leave the city. The people were alarmed ; they immediately flew to arms ; efla- 
blifhed corps-de-gardes and placed centinels, in different parts of the town ; kept all the 
gates clofed except three, in the vicinity of the great bridge, (now the Pont-au-Change) 
and.during thenight, thofe alfo were fhut 4 '. Forthe firfl time they placed iron chains acrofs. 
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the ftreets ; the weftern wall's of the town they enclofed with a ditch, as well' as the- 
eaftern ful)urbs ; they built parapets, raifed redoubts, and fixed canon and other war- 
like machines on the ramparts. A great number of beautiful edifices were deftroyed, in- 
order to make way for the new fortifications ; and the proprietors fufFered this demo- 
lition without a murmur ; though when Philip wilhed to remove a few houfes for & 
fimilar purpofe, when the king of England lay encamped at Poiffy, the attempt had al- 
moft produced a general infurredtion. But the times were changed; " The fpirit of 
*' revolt," fays Father Daniel, " on this occafion, made the Parifians forget their 
" private interells, to which, ten years before, they had nearly facrificed the fafety of 
*' the whole kingdom."' 

After the conclufion of the truce, the prince of Wales made the neceffary prepara- 
tions for conveying his royal prifoner to London ; but apprehenfive that an attempt 
might be made to intercept him in his pafTage, he prudently kept fecret the time of his- 
departure, and embarked in the night of the twenty-fourth of April ; he arrived in 
England the beginning of May, when he was received, by his father, and the people, 
with the honours that were due to his merit, and to the rank of the captive who ac- 
companied him. The lord mayor of London was commanded to raife triumphal arches 
on his road, and to regulate the proceflion which was appointed to attend him. That 
magiftrate, accordingly, met the prince in Southwark, followed by the aldermen, all 
adorned with the infignia of their office, and one thoufand of the principal citizens.. 
The captive monarch was arrayed in royal robes, and mounted on a fuperb white 
courfer, confpicuous from its fize and beauty, and the magnificence of its furniture ; 
while his princely victor, fimply habited, rode by his fide on a black palfrey, whofe 
figure and trappings befpoke that humility which dignified and adorned the mind of its- 
mailer. The houfes were hung with tapeftry and military weapons, and the ftreets 
were lined with an infinite coneourfe of people. In this fituation, more glorious than 
rhat of a Roman emperor in the hour of triumph, infulting the misfortunes of his 
fhackled captives, did the prince proceed to Weftminrter-hall, where his father defend- 
ed from his throne, and advanced to meet the king of France, whor: he received with 
the fame refpedt and cordiality, as if he had voluntarily repaired .o his court, for the 
purpofe of paying him a vifit of friendlhip When the ceremony of reception was- 
over, John and his fon were conduced to the palace of the Savoy, where they were 
entertained in the molt fumptuous and hofpitable manner. 

France, in the mean time, was expofed to all the horrors of fedition ; the conduft of 
the new reformers foon made the wifer and more virtuous part of the nation regret the 
lofsofthe old minifters. The fpecious veil of public good was drawn afide, and avarice and 
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ambition appeared in their native colours. Marcel, more vicious and afpiring than his 
colleagues, had ufurped the chief authoiity. That fa&ious prelate, Robert le Coq, 
had exerted his utmoft efforts to feduce the clergy from their duty; and John de 
Pecquigny had made a fimilar attempt on the fidelity of the nobles ; but thefe two orders, 
more prudent and circumfpedt than a mad populace, refufed to yield to their rcmon- 
ftrances. Even fuch of them as had been chofen members of the new council of reforma- 
tion difdained to partake, with fuch aflociates, an authority that was raifed on the 
ruins of the constitution. They abandoned the reins of government to thofe fubaltern 
tyrants, from a conviction that their power, if left to itfelf, would foon operate it« 
own deftrucYion. Many of the third eftate, too, refufed to become the accomplices of 
Marcel and his adherents ; fo that of the thirty-fix reformers, who had been placed by 
the ftates at the head of affairs, there were but ten or twelve, chiefly aldermen and ci- 
tizens of Paris, who would confent to take a part in the government. 

The fubfidy which the people were fo eager to have collected, produced much lefs 
than was expected ; the nobility and clergy refufing to pay it, the whole weight fell 
-upon the third eftate. The chiefs of the faction had appointed collectors, who were 
creatures of their own ; and they paid them fuch exorbitant falaries, that no incon- 
fiderable part of the produce was abforbed by that means ; the reft, the provoft of the 
merchants, and the reformers, appropriated to their own ufe. Marcel thus accumulated 
confiderable fums, while no money could be found for raifing and paying the ftipulated 
number of troops. The Parifians, themfelves, began to be difpleafed with the new 
adminiftration. The brother of the king of Navarre had taken Evreux by furprize ; 
and his troops, extending towards the confines of Normandy, made incurfions into the 
vicinity of the capital, which now found itfelf threatened with a dangerous neighbour, 
without an army to oppofe him. The eyes of the people were at length opened ; and 
the chimerical projects of order and ceconomy, with which they had been flattered, 
fpeedily difappeared, and left their authors expofed to merited contempt. 

The dauphin feized this favourable opportunity to fhake off the yoke which had. 
been impofed on him. The provoft of the merchants, Charles Confac, and John De- 
lifle, aldermen, with other chiefs of the fedition, were ordered to attend him at the 
Louvre. The prince affuming, for the firft time, that air of authority which became 
his birth and ftation, told thefe factious demagogues that he was refolved, in future, to 
govern without the aid of guardians ; forbidding them, at the fame time, on his own 
authority, to interfere in matters of ftate, the fuperintendance of which they had 
hitherto fo monopolized, that greater obedience was paid to them than to himielf. 
Marcel, alarmed at this addrefs, which he had not expected, was obliged to fub- 
rnit. He was too well aware of the diminution of his influence to venture on 
refiftance ; and he and his partizans retired in confufion. The bifhop of Laon, 
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\sho alfo had loft his boldncfs with his credit, left the capital, and repaired to, his 
diocefe. 

A little time after this exertion of authority, the dauphin vifited many of the pro- 
vincial towns, in order to folicit that afliftance which the prefent lituation of the ftate 
required. But it is probable he reaped but little advantage from this excurfion, as, at 
the end of fix weeks, he returned to Paris, and again put himfelf in the power of Mar-, 
eel and his accomplices. 

During the fhort abfence of the duke, the oppofite faction had ferioufly reflected on . 
their pall conduct:; their leaders became fenfible of the confequences to which the 
profecution of the meafures they had purfued muft finally tend ; but they had advanced 
too far to retreat. They now had recourfe to fuch expedients as they thought belt 
calculated to avert the impending danger ; and having covered thefe precautions with, 
an impenetrable veil, they deputed fome of their party to the duke, to engage him, by 
the moft flattering offers, to return to Paris. They promifed to fupply him with mo- 
ney in abundance, and no longer talked either of difmifling the minifters, or of libe- 
rating the king of Navarre; they even appeared to have totally forgotten that prince. 
They only rgquefted, as, a favour , that deputies from twenty or thirty of the principal towns 
might be furomoned to aflemblc at Paris, to act in concert with them. The dauphin, fe- 
Juced by this appearance of fubmiflion, yielded to their folicitations, and returned to the 
capital. The infincerity of the provoft and his partizans, however, foon appeared; 
when called upon to fulfil their promifes, they faid they could come to no decifion, 
-rill the ftates-general were afTembled. Though experience had fhewn the inefficacy 
of compliance, Charles- once more confented to convene the ftates ; which were, 
accordingly, fumiuoned to meet on the feventh of November. Marcel had the in- 
lolence to write, in his own name, to the principal towns, and to fend his letters of 
invitation with the prince's fummons. Le Coq hefitated fome time, but, prefled by 
the folicitations of the provoft, he at length difmiffed his fears, and determined to obey 
the fitation.. 

The ftates had no foctner met than they received intelligence that the king of Na- 
varre had effected his efcape 43 ; all virtuous men fhuddered at the news ; while Marcel, 
le Coq, and their factious adlierents, triumphed. This event had been planned and 
executed with the utr&oft fecrecy and addrefs. John de Pecquigny, governor, of Artois, 
attended by thirty men at arms, furprifed the caftle of Arleux en Pailleul, on the fron- 
tiers of. Picardy and the Cambrefts, where the king of Navarre was confined, during 
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tht night, and releafing that prince, conducted him to Amiens. The long captivity of, 
Charles the Bad, far from foftening the native ferocioufnefs of his mind; only ferved ta 
redouble his implacable hatred. When he arrived at Amiens, he. affembled the inha- 
bitants, and, in a public harangue, inveighed againft the government, and complained 
of the feverity with which he had been treated during his confinement; ftudious to 
fecure the attachment of the populace, he caufed the doors of all:the prifons to be 
thrown open ; and- the emancipated, culprits, enlifted in his fervice, prepared, to, 
evince their gratitude, by any a£l, of defperation which their abandoned leader might 
command. 

As foon as his partisans, at' Paris, were informed of his efcape ; they began to . conciliate 
the affections of the Parifians, and to prepare every thing for fecuring him a favourable 
reception in the capital. Pecquigny, le Coq, and Marcel, had the infolence to go to the 
dauphin, and, with all the boldnefs of fuccefsful villainy, demanded a fafe-conduct for 
the king of Navarre ; while the prince, aftonifhed at their audacioufnefs, had not the 
courage to refufe what, indeed, he had not the ability to prevent.. From that moment 
the bilhop of Laon placed himfelf at the head of the dauphin's council, without even 
afking his confent ; and dictated and delivered all his anfwers. Charles the Bad, having 
received his fafe-conduct, haftened to Paris; and, in the different towns through which 
he paffed, endeavoured, by feditious harangues, to excite the people to revolt. At his 
approach moft of the deputies from the principal towns, particularly from thofe of 
Champagne and Burgundy, haftily retired, to avoid any fufpicion of being concerned in, 
his efcape. John de Meulant, bilhop of Paris, went to meet him as far as Saint Denis; 
and this unprincipled monarch, whofe machinations had ever been directed againlt. the 
repofe and tranquillity of the ftate, made his triumphal entry into Paris, with all the 
pomp. of a conqueror, attended by John of Pecquigny, the provoft, and the aldermen, 
and was received by the people with the fame tokens of refpect, and fymptoms of joy, 
as if he had come to releafe them from flavery. He paraded the ftreets of the city, and 
alighted at the abbey of Saint Germain-des-Pres, where apartments had been prepared 
for his reception. The day after his arrival, he harangued the people; profeffed his at- 
tachment to their, interefts ; and artfully alluded to his own right to the crown of 
France. This ailufion, being reported to Edward, confirmed that prince in the refo- 
lution he had adopted never to afford Charles fufficient affiftance, to give him a decided 
fuperiority over his enemies. The people, ever, fond of novelty, liftened to his ha- 
rangues, which were calculated to, roufe their feelings,, and inflame their paflions, with 
incredible fatisfaflion, • 

Marcel, emboldened by the fuccefs. of his fiEfl attempt, went to the palace, and beg- 
ged the dauphin to redrefs thofe grievances of which the king of Navarre complained. 
The biihop of Laon, without waiting fpr orders, immediately replied, that the prince 
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would do ample juftice to the king, and treat him as one brother ought to treat ano- 
ther. The dauphin, compelled to yield to the importunities of a council that was 
wholly devoted to his enemies, confented to an interview with the king of Navarre, 
at the refidence of queen Jane ; whither he repaired with a fmall retinue: but the king 
was attended by a numerous body of aimed men, who obliged the duke's attendants to 
retire, and placed themfelves at the door of the apartment where the two princes were 
to meet. Nothing particular pafTed at this conference, at which mutual hatred na- 
turally gave rife to mutual diilimulatjon. 

It was now determined by the council to grant all the demands of Charles the Pad j 
fome members, indeed, who were not abfolutely fold to the faction, ventured to remon- 
ftrate, but their oppofition was fet afide by a majority of fufFrages. The provoft of 
the merchants perceiving that the dauphin evinced fome repugnance to their proceed- 
ings, faid to him, " Sire, amicably grant the king of Navarre all that he requires ; for 
" it is proper it fhould be fo." It was therefore decreed, that Charles fhould be ref- 
tored to all his poffeffions, eftates, and fortrefles ; that the bodies of the count of Har- 
court, the lord of Graville, Mainemars, and Doublet, fhould be taken down from the 
gibbet, and delivered to their friends or relations, to be honourably interred ; and that 
their effects fhould be reftored to their heirs. With regard to the funis which the king 
of Navarre pretended were due to him, the difcuffion of that article was referred to the 
next alTembly of the Hates, which was convened for the fifteenth of January, fol- 
lowing. 

But nothing can convey fo juft an idea of the cruel fituation to which the dauphin 
was reduced, as his compliance with the lad condition exacted by the king of Navarre. 
That monarch, inured to crime, and willing to fecure the attachment of men whofe 
fouls were congenial with his own, infifted that all the prifons in Paris fhould be 
thrown open 44 . The dauphin was, in confequence, obliged to iffue a declaration by 
which, at the requeft of the king of Navarre, he ordered the provoft of Paris to releafe 
prifoners of every defcription — Thieves, murderers, highwaymen, coiners, forgers, feducers, 
ravijhers of women, dijlurbers of the public repofe, ajfajjins, forcerers, witches, poi [oners, &c. 
The king, himfelf, furnifhed this lift of crimes. Similar orders were alfo iflued to the 
abbot of Saint Germain-des-Prcs 4S , to releafe all the criminals confined in the prifons 
within his jurifdiction. The king's debtors were comprized in the general liberation ; 
and the provoft of Paris, and the other heads of the different jurifdictions, were ordered 
to, apply to the creditors of fuch as were confined for private debts, to confent that they 
fhould be releafed ; and, in cafe of refufal, other means were to be adopted. 
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The king of Navarre remained fome time at Paris; during which the dauphin and he 
often met, and dined together feveral times, as well at the palace, as at the refidence of 
queen Jane, and at the houfe of the bifhop of Laon, It isfuppofed to have been at one of 
thefe repafls that Charles the Bad found the means of adminifiering poifon to the dau- 
phin, which was fo violent in its operation, that nqtwithftanding he had immediate 
afliftance, his nails and his hair fell off, and he felt the effects of it all the reft of his 
life. The circumftances attending this horrid tranfaction are but imperfectly ex- 
plained by the ancient hiftorians; and it is probable that the king of Navarre had taken 
his meafures with fuch fecrecy, that nothing like a proof could be furnilhed againft 
him, particularly as no mention was made of the tranfaction during the criminal pro- 
cefs that was inftituted againft him, in the reign of Charles the Sixth. 

When Charles the Bad prefented himfelf before thofe towns, which, according to the 
late treaty, were to be reftored to him, mo ft of the governors refufed to give them up ; 
obferving, that as they had been entrufted to them by the king, to the king alone 
would they furrender them. This refufal ferved as a pretext to the king of Navarre, 
for complaining of a violation of the treaty, and confequently for levying troops, in order 
to enforce its execution ; for which purpofe he had, before he left Paris, been fupplied, 
by the chiefs of the fedition, with confiderable fums of money. The governors of fuch 
places in Normandy as ftill acknowledged his authority had a private conference 
with him at Mantes, when they received inftructions as to their future conduct. 

The reception which his brother experienced at Paris, and the influence which that 
monarch poffeffed in the capital, could not induce Philip of Navarre to truft himfelf 
to the mercy of a wavering and inconftant populace. So little refpect, too, did he pay 
to the late treaty, that his troops advanced to within five leagues of Paris, on the fide 
of Trappes and Villepreux, where they laid wafte a confiderable extent of country, took 
Maule fur Mauldre, which they fortified, and from thence continued their depredations. 
Peter de Villiers left the metropolis with a body of militia, in order to attack him, but 
he returned, either from fear or di fa fleet ion, without effecting the object ot his fally ; 
and the unprotected inhabitants of the country, to efcape the fury of Philip, were com- 
pelled to retire within the walls of the capital. 

The dauphin, anxious to reprefs thefe deftructive incurfions, gave orders to afTemble 
a body of men at arms 46 ; but the factious leaders of the people gave him to un- 
derftand that the Parifians difapproved of his intentions to introduce troops into the 
capital. In vain did he urge the integrity of his defigns, and the neceftity- of 
fuch a force; they placed guards at the different gates, with orders to fuffer no armed 
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man* tKat was- unknown to themj. to enter the city. The king of Navarre continued! 
his preparat'tons unmolefledj and; the nation, was. threatened with, all the. horrors of a. 
civil, wan 

Marcel and his accomplices, at length, determined to lay afide even the fmall appear- 
ance of refpedt for the government which they had hitherto preferved, and openly to 
declare themfelves, by giving, to their' party a ftamp of independence, andia public badge 
of diftindtion 47 . The badge they, adopted 1 was a. kind of cap refembling a monk's hood,, 
compofed of rediand blue cloth,, embellifhed with a filver enamelled clafp of the fame 
colours, bearing this infoription, A bonne fin^ — when the rebels had hoifted this fignaL 
of revolt, it was dangerous to appear in the ftreets without the party-cap, fo that even> 
thofe who condemned their proceedings, were compelled to. wear it. The univerfity 
alone — to it's honour be it fpoken ! — evinced it's loyalty and I attachment to the laws;, 
the re&or iflued a prohibition* to all ftudents and.others belonging to the univerfity, to* 
wear any mark of faction 

The dauphin* anxious to. ftifle this fpirit of fedition, and to conciliate, if poflible, the- 
affe&ions of the Parifians, invited the people to meet him in the market-place, that he 
might have an opportunity of explaining his intentions. In vain did the bilhop of Laon. 
and the provoft of the merchants feek to diiruadd him from- this attempt ; he repaired! 
to the appointed place, accompanied by a fmall retinue. This proceeding made a vifible- 
impreflion, on the populace who attended in great numbers. The prince allured them, 
it was " his wifh to live and die with them ;" that his fole objedt in aflembling troops, 
was to employ them in their defence ; that he fliould already have repelled the de- 
Itrudtive meafures of the enemy, which defolated the neighbouring: country, had he 
pofTeffed the neceflary power; but that thofe who were entrufted with the* adminiura- 
tion of the finances, had feized the produce of the taxes, with the defign of appro- 
priating it to their own private ufe ; that he hoped, however, he fhould one day be able 
to make them anfwer for a conduit fo prejudicial to the welfare of the ftate. This, 
fpeeah was received with great applaufe ; all prefent were afFefted at feeing the heir- 
apparent condefcend to juftify his conduiStto his future fubjeSs.,, and. call on them to be 
the judges of his adtions-. 

Marcel alarmed at this fudden change, fummoned' the people to meet him the next 
day at St. Jacques de I'Hopital; where the duke of Normandy who had been ap- 
prized of his.intentions, alfo attended; John de Dormans, chancellor of the duchy of 
Normandy, addrefled the people, in the prince's name, and repeated the fame remarks 
and proteftations which: Charles had made the preceding day.; which, were received with, 
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the fame marks of fatisfadtion. When he had finifhed, Charles Confac; an alderman, 
attempted to fpeak, but was prevented by a general murmur, As foon, however, a9 the- 
duke had retired, impreffed with the idea that his triumph was complete, the emifTaries 
of the provoft, and the bifhop of Laon, difperfcd among the crowd, infilled that Confac 
fhould be heard He accordingly made a long fpeech in which he inveighed bitterly 
againft the duke's officers. Marcel next fpoke, and affirmed with an oath, that the 
money arifing from the taxes had neither been touched by him, nor by any of the de- 
puties chofen by the ftates. An advocate, named John de St. Onde, one of the fuperin- 
tendants of the revenue, declared, that the greateft part of the produce of the new 
impofts had been employed for bad purpofes ; and that there had been delivered to 
different knights, by the duke's orders, funis, to the amount of fifty thoufand moulofis 
of gold so , as could be proved by the accounts. Confac then pronounced an eulogy on 
Marcel, who was prefent, protecting that he had never done any thing but with a view 
to the general good; and obferving, that if the Parifians forbore to protect their provoft 
of the merchants, he muff fee k for fome other afylum, where he could be fcreened 
from the danger to which he. had expofed himfalf by his ftrenuous exertions in the 
caufe of liberty. This appeal had the defired effedt ; the inconftant multitude, who 
but a moment before had declared themfelves in favour of the dauphin, now embraced 
the oppofite party, with the fame facility ; they unanimoufly exclaimed, that Marcel 
was in the right, and they would defend him againft every one. Thus terminated this 
ridiculous fcene, in which the fovercign pleaded his own caufe before the people, againft 
a band of audacious rebels ; " but the worft part of the ftory," fays Father Daniel, " is, 
" that he loft it." 

In the midft of this tumult, the new deputies arrived at Paris ; but the reprefentatives 
©f the third-eftates, and fome few of the clergy, only attended. The nobility difdained 
to appear in an affembly, where the principal authority was ufurped by thofe who 
had the fmalleft pretentions to it. No bufinefs was tranfadted ; the members agreed to 
meet at Mid-Lent, and, in the interim, ordered a new coinage, lefs pure than the 
former; one fifth of the profits arifing from thence was appropriated to the duke of 
Normandy, for his own. private expences, and the remainder was referved for defraying 
the expences of the war. But a few months before, the very attempt to adulterate the, 
coin had nearly excited a general jnfurredtlon. . 

An incident which occurred about this time, though of no great confequence in 
itfelf, ferved to difplay, in a , ftronger light, that fpirit of revolt and independence 

s° The Moutm D'Or was a piece of money bearing the impreffion of a lamb, with this infeription, " Agnus Dei, . 
pij trjlh peccata mundi, mifercre nobis i" and on the reverfe, a crofs with thefe words, " Cbrifius legmt, Chri/ius impcrat"' 
Fifty-two. of thefe pieces were equal to a mark of line gold. Du Cange, Glojfu. ad vab* Muttones. 
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which marked the prefent period. A low fellow, named Perrin Marc ftabbed John 
Baillef, treafurer to the duke of Normandy ; the murder was commuted m tkKuc 
Neuve S. Merry, and the culprit took refuge in the church of that name. The duke 
being informed of the circumftance, gave o.ders to John de Chalons, marefchal ot 
Champagne, to feize the affaffin. The marefchal, accompanied by William State, 
provoft of Paris, and a body of armed men, broke open the church-door, which was flint 
againft him, and apprehended Perrin Marc, who was publicly executed the next day, 
after having his hand cut off at the fpot where the crime was committed. The body of 
this villain was claimed by the bifhop of Paris, as that of a clerk, and being conveyed 
to the church of Saint Merry, was there interred with the fame pomp as if he had died 
a martyr ; the ceremony was attended by the provoft of the merchants, and feveral 
of the citizens; and the funeral fervice was performed at the fame time as that of the 
murdered treafurer, at which the dauphin amfted. 

Charles, with a view to intimidate the leaders of the faftion, propagated a report 
that peace was on the point of being concluded between the crowns of England and 
France, when the king would be reftored to liberty ; but their intelligence was too good 
to fuffer them to be deceived by fuch a ftratagem : John de Pecquigny was now dif- 
patched to Paris, by the king of Navarre, to complain that the articles of the laft 
treaty had not been fulfilled : but the dauphin, at a public audience, formally denied 
the affertion, and told Pecquigny, that though he could not himfelf cope with a man cf 
fuch inferior rank, he had many knights in his court, who were ready to fupport the 
charge of falfhood which he had juft preferred againft him. The bifhop of Laon, 
however, interrupted the difcourfe, by obferving that the duke would confult with his 
council on the propriety of granting the king's demands, and would fpeedily give a 
fatisfaftory anfwer. 

Some days after this, the Parifians, at the inftigation of Le Coq and Marcel, fent a 
formal deputation to the duke, to engage him to fatisfy the king of Navarre. Simon 
tie Langres, general of the order of Saint Dominic, was at the head of the deputies, 
and a£ted as their orator. This audacious monk had the impudence to tell the prince, 
that he and his colleagues had affembled, and decreed that the king of Navarre fhould 
prefer all his demands at once; that as foon as he had made them, all his fortrefles 
Ihould be reftored ; and the other articles taken into immediate confideration. When 
he had faid this, the orator paufed: but another monk (the prior of Effone near Cor- 
beil) exclaimed — " You have not told all." He then addreffed himfelf to the duke, and 
gave him to underftand, that it was the unanimous determination of the Parifians to 
declare themfelves either againft him or the king of Navarre, if either of them fhould 
refufe to fubmit to their decifions. As foon as thefe rebellious monks had fulfilled their 
commiflion, they withdrew, with their followers, without waiting for an anfwer. 
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A. D. 1358.] Matters were now come to a crifis, and the chiefs of the fedition re- 
folved, by the deftruftion of their principal enemies, to remove every obllacle to the 
accomplifhment of their defigns. On the twenty-fecond of February, Marcel affem- 
bled the greater part of the Parifian artifans, in the vicinity of the church of Saint 
Eloy. As the populace was repairing, in arms, to the appointed place of rendezvous, 
Regnaut d'Acy, the advocate-general, was attacked, on his return from the palace, 
near the church of Saint Landry, and purfued as far as tfiat of the Magdalen. The 
mob overtook him juft as he entered a paftry-cook's fhop, with the view of efcaping 
their rage ; and inftantly put him to death. The provoit of the merchants then led 
the furious rabble to the palace, and entered, without ceremony, the dauphin's apart- 
ment, who betrayed fymptoms of fear, when he faw fuch a multitude come into his room. 
" Sire," faid Marcel, fl do not be aftonifhed at any thing you fee; for it is fo ordained,. 
" and it is proper it ihould be fo." Then, turning to his followers; " Come," faid" 
he, " and quickly difpatch the bufinefs you came about." 

He had no fooner faid this, than the mob rufhed on the marefchals of Champagne 
and Normandy ; the firft of whom, who was the lord of Conflans, was inftantly 
murdered in the prefence of the dauphin, whofe cloaths were ftained with his blood. 
The other, Robert de Clermont, ran into an adjoining clofet ; but the ruffians follow- 
ed him, and maffacred him without mercy. All the duke's officers, alarmed at this 
fcene of blood, left the palace with precipitation. It is faid that .the prince himfelf, 
forfaken by every one, and expofed to the mercy of thefe lawlefs affaffins, befought 
Marcel to fpare his life : to which the villain replied, " Sire, be not afraid." Then 
taking off his cap, the badge of faction, he placed it on the head of Charles; and took 
the prince's in return, which he wore in triumph the reft of the day. 

The bodies of the murdered noblemen were dragged through the room where the 
dauphin was, down the fteps of the palace, and placed on a piece of marble, immedi- 
ately before the window of his apartment, where they remained till night ; when, by 
command of the provoft,"they were carried to the convent of Saint Catharine du Val- 
des-Ecoliers. But the monks durft not inter them, till they had received an exprefs or- 
der from Marcel, who told them, in that refpeft they might comply with the duke's 
orders. . Charles, at a lofs how to aft, defired they might be interred without any 
ceremony. When they were about to render them the laft fervice, the bifhop of Paris 
forbade them to beftow the rites of fepulture on Robert de Clermont, who had been 
excommunicated for apprehending Perrin Marc, in the church of Saint Merry. The 
two marefchals, therefore, were privately buried, together with Regnaut d'Acy, (who 
had been murdered the fame day) by two fervants, who were rewardedifor their trouble 
with one of their cloaks. 
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From the- palace Marcel repaired to the town-houfe, from one of the windows of 
which he harangued the populace ; telling them that what he had juft done was folely- 
with a view to the public good ; that the noblemen who were killed were falfe, wicked,, 
and treacherous ; and that it was neceflary the people fhould fcreen him from the con- 
fequences of an action which had their welfare for its object. This fpeech was an- 
fwered by a general acclamation, followed by an affurance that they would live and 
die with him. Elated with this proof, of popular favour, he returned to the palace, 
and repaired, with a chofen party of his followers, to the dauphin's apartment, who. 
fully expected he was come to put him to death. The mangled bodies ot his at- 
tendants, which were ftill before his eyes, encouraged this idea. The provoft of the 
merchants infulting that grief, which any but a villain inured to crime muli have re- 
fpedted, brutally told him that he ought not to grieve at what had happened, as it had 
been done by the will of the people, in whofe name, he now came to demaud his ap- 
probation of all that had pafled ; and at the fame time to requeft that he would enter 
into a clofe union with the Parifians. The dauphin, aware of the inutility of refufal, 
granted all his requefls. He begged the inhabitants of Paris would become his friends, 
and allured them that he would be theirs. That lame night, the provoft lent him 
two pieces of cloth, one red and the other blue, to make, caps for himfelf and his officers. 

Such of the members of the ftates, as had repaired to. Parts, alfembled previous 
to thefe tranfactions, and decreed that a fubfidy fhould be levied of half a tenth, on the 
revenues of the clergy; and that the walled towns fhould. fupply one man at arms 
for every fixty-five hearths ; and the inhabitants of the country one man for every 
hundred hearths. After the murder of the marefchals, Marcel requefted the deputies to 
meet at the convent of the Auguftius, where he extorted from them an approbation 
of his conduct, 

* 

Every day produced fome new fcene of violence and diforder. The chiefs of the 
feditlon paid the dauphin a vifit, at which they infilled that he fhould confirm the 
Ueciuons of the deputies ; fufFer them to hold the reins of government as they 
had hitherto done ; difmifs fome of the members of his council, and replace them , 
with' three or four citizens whom they named. All refiftance being fruitlefs, they 
obtained whatever they afked. 

During thefe tranfa&ions, the king; of Navarre arrived at Paris, with a numerous 
train of armed followers. Relying on the prefent difpofitian of the people, and the 
impotence of the dauphin, he came to encreafe the trouble and confufion which pre- 
vailed in the capital. The very day of his arrival he had a long conference with the 
provoft of the merchants, at the hotel de Nefle, where he eftablifhed. his refidence : 
and the dauphin was conftrained to fubmit to an accommodation with this treacherous . 
prince, the conditions of which were drawn up by Marcel and le Coq. » 

While 
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While the capital exhibited a fcene of murder, treacherv, and revolt, the provinces, 
were, expofed to defolation, though proceeding from a different caufe.. After the battls 
of Poictiers, the troops, who, from the deficiency of pay, were no longer retained in dif* 
cipline, threw off air. regard to their officers, fought the means of fubfiftence by plun- 
der and robbery ; and affociating to them all the diforderly people, with which that age 
abounded, formed numerous bands, which infefted all parts of the kingdom. They de- 
folated the open country ; burned and plundered the villages ; and by cutting off all 
means of communication or fubfiftence, reduced even the inhabitants of the walled 
towns to the moft extreme neceffity. As a part of thefe troops were fecretly encou- 
raged by the king of Navarre, all travellers were compelled to obtain a paffport from 
that prince, to which more refpect was paid than to thofe which were figned by ths 
duke of Normandy.. 

When the king of Navarre had fettled his projects, and eftablifhed a proper corre- 
fpondence with the chiefs of the fedition, he left Paris to purfue the fame meafures iq 
other parts.. The day after his departure, the duke of Normandy, who, fince the cap r 
tivity of his father had only borne the title of lieutenant, affumed that of regent of the 
kingdom. Charles had then completed his. twenty-firft year ; the age required by the 
laws to enable him to hold the reins of government s ". Hitherto all decrees of par- 
liament, and other, edicts, had been iffued in the king's name, although the king 
was abfent ; but henceforth the prince's new title of " Charles, eldeft fon to the 
" king of France, and regent of the kingdom," was prefixed to. all edicts, decla- 
rations, &Ci. 

In none of the ancient hiftorians is the fmalleff. trace to be difcovered of any oppo^ 
fition to the dauphin's affumption of the regency; although the power of that prince 
was never, at any period, fo limited and confined, no one prefumed to difpute his right 
to a title which lawfully belonged to him as heir apparent to the throne. Thefe cir- 
cumflances combined clearly demonftrate that his minority was the only obftacls 
which prevented him from affuming it before, or from engaging the ftates of the king- 
dom to confer it on him. But though, by the acquifition of the regency, the whols 
fovereign power became vefted in Charles, he was not fuffered to enjoy any greater 
extent of authority. The lawful augmentation of his power only, tended to encreafs 
his real dependence. The leaders of the faction compelled him to admit into his 
council three aldermen of Paris; Robert de Corbie, Charles Confac, and John de 
L'Ifle; without whofe confent, and the previous approbation, of the provoft of the mer- 
chants, and the bifhop of Laon, no meafure was adopted ; the regent even loft his per- 
fonal liberty ; furrounded by a. defperate banditti, all his motions were watched. 

J* Trefor des Charts. Regiftres du Parlement. Mem. de la Chambre des Comtes. Receuil des Ordonnance?, 
3 vol. Conference des Ordonnances. Chron. MS. Grande Chronique, 
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At length the yoke, under which he groaned, became fo intolerable, that he re- 
folved to fhake it off. Tlie perpetual contradictions he had experienced, for th,e laft 
eighteen months, had inured him to conftraint ; and the obftacles he had encountered' 
had inftrudted him in the arts of government. In concert with the king of Navarre, 
and his partizans, he had convened an affembly of the nobles of Picardv, at Senlis ; 
which gave him an opportunity of leaving the capital without alarming the Parifians. 
From Senlis the regent, inftead of returning to Paris, repaired to Compiegne, where he 
was met by numbers of the nobility. Several deputies of the three orders, for the 
province of Champagne, affembled at Provins, in obedience to his citation; but the 
king of Navarre, who had promifed to attend, did not appear. The Parifians, who 
began to be alarmed at the abfence of the prince, fent Arnaud de Corbie, an alderman, 
and the archdeacon of Paris, to confer with the deputies for Champagne. 

The regent explained to thefe deputies the fituation and wants of the ftate, pointed 
out the neceffity of a ftrict union between the prince and the people to preferve the 
kingdom from deftrudUon at this critical conjuncture; and concluded by obferving, 
that the two deputies for Paris would communicate the intentions of the inhabitants of 
the capital. The other deputies, however, refuted to admit the Parifian envoys to the 
private deliberation which they requeued to hold among themfelves; and the refult of 
which was made known to the prince the next day by Simon de Rouffy, count de 
Brefne. That nobleman affured the regent, in the name of all the inhabitants of Cham- 
pagne, that they were ready to give him proofs of their zeal and fidelity as their fove- 
reign, and to fupply him with all neceffary afliftance ; requefting, at the fame time, that 
he would appoint another affembly at Vertus, to deliberate on the nature of fuccours 
the moft fpeedy and effectual • and declaring that the deputies for the province were 
determined never more to attend at Paris. 



The count of Brefne, turning towards Arnaud de Corbie, and the archdeacon, told 
them that he had no anfwer to make to them; then addreffing himfelf to the regent, 
he alked him, in the name of his countrymen, whether he had ever found the lord of 
Conflans, marefchal of Champagne, guilty of any bale or criminal aft, which merited 
that death which the Parifians had thought proper to inflict on him, obferving, that 
he did not fpeak of the maffacre of Robert de Clermont, marefchal of Normandy, be- 
caufe he was convinced that province would take care to revenge it. The prince 
replied, that the two marefchals had always proved themfelves faithful fervants and able 
counfellorg. The count then threw himfelf on his knees, and faid, " My Lord, we, 
" the inhabitants of Champagne, who are here affembled, return you thanks for this 
" declaration ; and we expect that you will inflict a proper punifhment on thofe who 
" put your friend to death without caufe." 



On this delicate occafion,. where it was neceffary to foothe both parties, Charles difplayed 
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that confummate prudence, which, in the fequel, gave him the fuperiority over his 
enemies; and procured him the character of the greateft politician of the age. To 
betray a partiality to either party was equally dangerous; had he difgufted the deputies 
for Champagne, he would have loft thofe fupplies which were abfolutely neceffary to 
the accompliihment of the plan he had in contemplation ; and had he openly declared 
for them, he would have given the rebels of Paris to underftand what they had to fear. 
To extricate himfelf from this difficulty, he exhorted the former to confent to an union, 
without explaining the nature of that union which the latter wifhed to contract with 
them; and he only fpoke of the murder of his officers in general terms. This conduct 
produced the defired effect ; it encreafed the indignation of the inhabitants of Cham- 
pagne againft the citizens of Paris, and urged them the more ftrongly to gratify his 
private refentment, which he had prudence to conceal. 

On the dilTolution of the 'ftates the regent haftened to Meaux, where his confort 
had taken refuge, and which the Parifians had formed a plan for reducing. Finding 
their project fruflrated, they wrote letters to Charles, couched in terms o^ infolence, 
and containing what was tantamount to a declaration of war. When the legent left 
Paris, he was followed by all the nobles in the place, and this general defertion of the 
fir ft order of the ftate had excited the fears of an inconftant and timid populace, whofe 
minds receive, with equal facility, the impreffions of fallacious hope, and of fudden 
terror. Marcel, wifhed, by fome bold enterprize, to diflipate the confiernation. 
into which they were thrown. With this view he "feized the caftle of the Louvre, 
which was then fituated without the walls of the city, and placed in it a ftrong gar- 
rifon, compofed of men who were entirely devoted to his fervice. He there found a- 
large collection of arms and weapons of all kinds, which he diftnbuted in the different 
quarters of the town. By this fhow of hoftility, he nattered himfelf he fhould. 
render it impoflible for the Parifians to procure a reconciliation with the regent, and 
that confequently they would preferve their attachment to him, from intereft and. 
neceffity. 

The ftates of Vermandois, prefuled by the regent, aflembled at Compiegne, and. 
granted a ftmilar fubfidy to that which was voted by the ftates of. Champagne, which 
met at the fame time, at Vertus. Thefe fubfidies confifted of a tenth of all eccle- 
fiaftical revenues; a twentieth of the revenues of the nobles and their vaffals ; the 
fupport of a man at arms for every feventy hearths in the towns, and for every 
hundred in the country. This import even extended to people in a ftate of fervitude, 
who were compelled to furni/h and fupport one man at arms for every two hundred 
hearths. 

The time now approached for the convention of the ftares-general of the kingdom at 
Paris. The regent, having fecured thofe of Champagne, Vermandois, and oi fome 

other 
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other, provinces, ventured to change the- place of meeting from the capital to Com- 
piegne. The condua of the fadion had fo far difgufted the greater part of. the king- 
dom, that the majority of the deputies were highly pleafed with the alteration. Attheir- 
firft fitting, the ftates entreated the prince to expel from his council and prefence,. 
Robert le Coq, who was coniidered, by every honeft mare, as a traitor, and as one of. 
the chief confpirators and promoters of thofe diforders with which the kingdom was- 
affliaed. This prelate, who had become an objea of univerfal hatred and contempt, 
was happy to efcape the indignation of the nobles, who threatened him with an ex- 
emplary punifhment ; he fecretly withdrew from Compiegne, and repairing with pre- 
cipitation to Paris, arrived in that capital under, the efcort.of.a numerous guard, whom 
his friends had dilpatched to meet him. on. the road. 

Hitherto Charles had been reduced to the neceflity of running from province to pro- 
vince, in order to folicit afliftance from each feparately ; but he had now the fatis- 
faaion to fee in oft of the towns, which had not been infeaed with the fpirit of revolt,, 
unite their fuffrages in his favour. The ftates-general, affembled at Compiegne, regu- 
lated their grants by the fubfidies accorded by Champagne and Vermandois. All the 
proceedings of the ftates holden at Paris in the preceding year were generally condemned, 
as well as the condua of the Parifians and others who. had followed their exam- 
ple, while Charles received the praifes of the affembly, which, in the name of the. 
nation, thanked him for not having defpaired, in thofe. tempeftuous times of trouble, 
and calamity, of faving the kingdom from deftruaiou. 

The Parifians fent no deputies to this, affembly, fome days before the meeting of 
which, the king of Navarre had defired an interview with the regent, who, accordingly, 
met him at Clermont in Beauvoifis. Charles the Bad wifhing to penetrate into the. 
prince's defigns, talked to him of a reconciliation with the Parifians ; the regent re- 
plied, that he was attached to the city of Paris, and knew it contained many loyal, 
citizens, and good patriots ; but that he never would enter it again, till the authors of 
the revolt, and of the diforders and exceffes confequent thereon, had met with the pu-- 
nifhment due to their crimes. This anfwer being taken by the king to Paris,. Marcel 
began to be fenfible of the danger which threatened him, and accordingly made fome 
efforts in the capital to place Charles the Bad at the head of the party ; hut as this 
difpofition was not general, that prince left the town, after paffing fome days there. 

The provoft of the merchants now 'perceived, by the regent's prefent condua, 
that he had been greatly miftaken in the ideas he had formed of his talents and genius ; 
he was forry he had proceeded fo far ; but it was difficult to retraa. He attempted, 
however, to avert the ftorm. For this purpofe the reaor of the univerfity, attended by 
feveralof its members, was prevailed on to repair to Compiegne, in the hope of effeaing 
fome kind of accommodation. The prince received thein with kindnefs, and told them, as, 
he had before told the king of Navarre, that he was willing to grant a general amnefty to 

the 
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the-Parifians, provided they would return to their duty, and deliver: into his hands ten 
or twelve, or even five or fix of the moil criminal,' whofe lives he promifed fhould he 
fafe; adding, that without, this proof of , fufc'miffibri they had nothing to expect from 
him. Marcel, who. formed his opinion of .' others- from the ferocioufnefs of his own 
mind, thought it impofhble that the prince could poffefs fo much generofity, as to 
iparc his life, if once he had him in his power. He was fenfible alfo that his crimes 
were fo atrooious — as he himfelf acknowledged to the monk who continued the Chro- 
nicle of William . de Nangis s2 — as to be wholly undeferving of pardon. At once tor- 
mented by the confcioufnefs of guilt and the dread of puniihment, he faw nothing 
but the raoft difmal profpedl: before him ; loft to hope, and devoid of confolation, def- 
pair fupplied the place of courage in his guilty breaft. Refolved, at leaft, to protract 
the hour of deilru&ion, he doubled the fortifications, as if he intended to bury himfelf 
beneath the ruins of the capital. He introduced a body of Englifh and Navarefe troops 
into Paris; ordered foldiers to be raifed in all quarters, and even fent as far as Pro- 
vence to puichafe arms. Thefe arms were bought and forwarded, but the count of 
Poi&iers feized them and fent them to his brother, the regent. The bifhop of Laon, 
reduced to the' fame fituation with his infamous colleague, adopted the fame precau- 
tions, and fortified his diocefe. . 

The Parifians, victims of their own obftinacy, were foon reduced to the neceffity of 
confining themfelves within their new fortifications. The irregular troops of marau*- 
ders that had fpread themfelves over : the country extended their ravages to the very- 
walls of the capital ; the nobles too, whom theyhad irritated and defied, took up arms, and 
treated them with the fame feverity. Foulques dc Laval, at the-head of a body of Bre>- 
tons, laid wafle LaBeauffe, while another troop facked and burned the town of Etampes. 
The interior parts of France formed one continued fcene of defolation by fire, pillage, 
and murder, the towns and villages were deftroved, and the wretched inhabitants pe- 
rifhed. The regent, meanwhile, continued, with the affiftance of the nobility of thofe 
cities which had preferved their loyalty, to collect a fufficient force to reduce the rebels 
to fubmiffion... 

Though evils of this magnitude appeared fcarcely fiifceptible of augmentation, yet a- 
new fpecies of calamity fprang up, which involved the nation in ftill deeper mifery, and 
le.emed, for a while to fufpend the animofities of party and the turbulent rage of rebel- 
lion 53 . The country being expofed to all the horrors of war, and the inhabitants fubjecl: 
to continual depredations j the peafants forfook their labours, and left their fields and ha- 
bitations to the mercy of thofe barbarous plunderers, againft whom they were unable to- 
ss. Villaret. 53 Mem. de Litt, Chron. de Sr. Deni'a . 
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protect themfelves, Conftantly infulted, indifcriminately oppreffed by the oppofitc 
f.iiStions ; compelled, notwithftanding their extreme poverty, to purcbafe an exemption 
from imprifonment ; defpoiled of their property, and their griefs daily encreafing, with- 
out any profpect of relief, they at length bade adieu to hope, and became furious fronv 
defpair. The firft fpark of this revolt, which foon caufed a general conflagration, 
appeared in the Beanvoifis, where a few peafants affembled, and fwore to exterminate 
the nobility and gentry, under pretence that they were a peft to the kingdom, and that 
they who would deflroy them all would accomplifh an object of great national utility. 
They immediately armed themfelves with loaded bludgeons, and attacked the houfe of 
a gentleman in the neighbourhood ; having forced open the doors, they feized the- 
gentleman, his wife, and children, and maflacred them all ; they then pillaged the 
houfe, and fet fire to it. All the environs of Paris, and the ifle of France ; rhe pro- 
vinces qf Picardy, the Soiffonnois, and the Beauvoifis; in fhort all the northern parts of 
the kingdom, were infefted by numerous bands of armed ruftics, who even flew fuch of 
their brethren as refufed to join them. This infurrecYion took place, in the different 
parts, on the fame day S4 ; and, what is fomewhat extraordinary, there never was any 
reafon to believe it was the refult of a premeditated plan: moft of the peafants were 
unconnected with each other, they had never quitted their ufual employments, no 
public meetings had taken place, and they had never interfered in the affairs of go- 
vernment. Several of thefe troops uniting, foon formed a confiderable body ; and a 
contemporary hiftorian afferts, that if they had been all coljeclred together, they 
would have compofed an army of a hundred thoufand men ss . The moft formida- 
ble of thefe troops appointed chiefs, one of whom was William Caillet, an inha- 
bitant of the village of Mello. The appellation of Jacques was given to thefe runic 
infurgents. 

The exceffes they committed furpafs every thing which the moft unprincipled re- 
venge, and the moft atrocious barbarity, could imagine. The chronicles of the times 
relate an inftance of their inhuman rage, which almoft exceeds belief, though, unfor- 
tunately, it bears fuch marks of authenticity, as not to admit of a doubt. A band of 
thefe ruffians having forced an entrance into a nobleman's houfe, tied the mafter of it 
to a poft, ravifhed his wife and daughters before his face; then impaled him, and after 
roafting him by a flow fire, compelled his family to eat of his flefh, and concluded the 
horrid fecne by murdering them all, and burning the houfe s \ Upwards of two hun- 
dred country feats were pillaged and reduced to afhes. When they were afked fays 

FroUTaid — what could urge them to the commiflion of fuch abominable actions, they 
replied, that " they did not know, but they did what they faw others do, and they 
" thought it was their duty to deflroy all the nobility and gentry in the world." 

s+Trefor desChartres. reg, 86. piece 387. 55 Froiflard. Com. de Nang. Chron. MS. 5 s Villaret. t.ix. p. 41,42 
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This unexpected revolt, at firft, produced: a general confternation ; every body. fled, 
before the Jacques. The nobility took refuge in the walled towns, or elfe in caftles: 
fufficiently ftrong to refift their attacks. The duchefles of Normandy and Orleans, 
with feveral ladies of the firft diftindtion, were compelled to fly for fafety to Meaux; 
for their fcx and rank would rather have fomented the rage, than fuperinduced the 
forbearance, of thefe ferocious favages. As foon as the nobility had* fomewhat reco- 
vered from their firft alarm, they met together ; while the gentry applied for afliflancc 
to the neighbouring princes ; when they were joined by many foreign knights from 
Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, and Bohemia. They then went in fearch of the Jacques,, 
and attacking them in feparate bodies, exterminated the greater part, and compelled 
the reft to return to their habitations. 

I 

It is a matter of aftonifhment that the king of Navarre fhould have been active in 
fupprefling this dangerous infurrefUon, fince it was apparently his intereft to encourage 
a war, the profefTed object of whith wa» the deftrudlion of the nobility, moft of whom 
were attached to the regent. It is true, indeed, that by fo doing, he revenged a per- 
fonal injury which he had fuftained by the maflacre of William and Teftard de Pec- 
quigny, knights of Artois, brothers or relations of John of Pecquigny, one of his 
moft zealous partizans-. This prince killed three thoufand of the Jacques in one 
day, near Clermont in Beauvoifis, and hung their leader, William Caillet. When 
the nobles found themfelves fufficiently ftrong to take the field, they fallied forth, and 
laid wafte the country, maflacring indifcriminatcly all the peafants they met, guilty or 
innocent. 

Such of the country people as had not joined the infurgents, fortified their churches 
By furrounding them with a ditch, and fupplying the towers with ftones and other miflile 
weapons, to throw down on the enemy, while they fixed a man at the top, who kept 
watch night and day. As foon as an enemy approached, the centinel gave the figna! 
by ringing a bell, or founding a horn, when all thofe who were at work in the fields 
er in their houfes, immediately took refuge in the church. In fhort, a civil war. fo- 
eccentric in its objecl:, fo deftruftive in its effects, the annals of nations cannot pro- 
duce ; an epidemic fury appears to have prevailed throughout the kingdom, or rather 
the wild ftate of nature, in which men are wholly independent on each other, and 
ftrength and cunning are the fole'ftandards of juftice and of right, feems to have been 
renewed. 

The regent, in the midft of thefe diforders, aflembled the principal nobility, vifited 
the provinces, won over to his party many of the towns that were yet uncorrupted 
by the fpitit of facYion, confirmed others in their fidelity, and employed every refource 
which a wife policy could, fuggeft for recovering the falling fortunes of the ftate. The 
Vol. II. Q_ gentry, 
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gentry, avowed enemies to the rebellious citizens of Paris, enlifted Under the banners: 
qf Charles. Some of them had engaged in the fervice of the king of Navarre, when? 
he marched againft the peafants, but fpeedily convinced that his defigns were not fa-- 
vourable to the tranquillity of the kingdom, they left him. to join the regent. Marcel 
and his fadlion, in the mean time, though abfolute mafters. in Paris, were not exempt 
from inquietude. They were aware that many of the moft refpectable citizens were, 
liollile to their views, and only waited for a favourable opportunity to declare them-- 
l'elves. At this very time an attempt was made to introduce fome men at arms be- 
longing to the regent into the city, which mull have convinced them that the prince 
had more than one parti/.an among the people. The plot being difcovered, one of the. 
king's carpenters, and the maflcr of the bridge, were apprehended . and executed in the. 
Place de Greve. . 

During the abfence of the regent from Meaux, Marcel and his adherents formed a; 
plan for taking that city, where the duchefs of Normandy and her daughter, with. 
Ifabella, filter to Charles, and many other ladies of rank, had retired for fafety. With, 
this view, three hundred armed citizens were fent from Paris, under the concludi of 
Peter Gilles, a grocer, who was joined on the road by fome ftraggling companies of 
peafants. On their arrival at Meaux, the mayor and inhabitants opened the gates to 
him, in violation of the oath of allegiance they had recently taken to. the regent; but 
the ladies were.faved from the brutal treatment to which, if taken, they would have been 
expofed, by the courageous conduct of Gaflon, count of Foix, and of the captal tie 
Buche, who, though in the fervice of England, flew to their refcue with all the generofity 
and gallantry of a true knight, and not only defended the citadel with fuccefs, but falliecl 
forth and beat offthe Parifians and their ruftic allies, with great flaughter. The garrifon, 
enraged at the perfidious conduct of the mayor, immediately hanged him, and put a 
great number of the inhabitants to the fword ; they then fet fire to the town, which 
continued burning for- a fortnight. Upwards of feven thoufand men perifhed that 
c|ay. The peafants, who accompanied the Parifians, were almoft. wholly deftroyedj 
This defeat annihilated; the faclion of the Jacquerie, which never; more appeared 
in the field. Young Enguerrand, lord of Coucy, placing himfelf at the head of a felect 
troop of gentlemen, purfued the fugitives, and maffacred them without mercy wherever 
he found them.. 



The check which the Parifians fuftained at Meaux, confiderably cooled their cou-: 
rage. Marcel, equally intimidated by the enemies who threatened him from without, 
and by the divifions which prevailed within the city, rtfolved to call, the king of Na- 
vaire to his afliftance, and to revive the zeal of his partizans by the prefence of a pow-r 
erful chief, who, having troops at his command, was able to fupport the tottering 
faclion. That monarch obeyed the fummons; and on his arrival in the. capital, ha.r 
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yangued' the people ; he was followed by alderman Confac, who faid the Mate being 
ill-governed, wanted fome one who would govern it better, and that the king of Na- 
varre was the only prince whofe birth and perfonal endowment's qualified him for the 
important office of captain-general. 

If, in the courfe of thefe tumults, the king of Navarre ever conceived the defign of 
afcending the throne of France, as many of his meafures feemed to indicate, the folly 
of his pretenfions muft now haveftricken him, in a forcible point of view. Mod of the 
gentlemen who had been fedueed' to join him by his falfe profeflions of rectitude no, 
fooner difeovered' his ambitious projects than they immediately abandoned him. Great 
numbers, too, of the nobles of Burgundy, who had followed him during the prefent 
campaign, now left him-, difdaining to ferve under a captain of rebel-citizens. By thefe 
defertiorts the regent's party acquired ftrength.; and that prudent prince took care to> 
profit by all the falfe fteps of his enemies. 

The nobility having exterminated the Jacques, haftened' to join the regent, who, by 
this time, had collected a body of three thoufand men at arms, with which he advanced' 
towards Paris, refolved to make the inhabitants of the capital feel the weight of his 
refentment. The troops, difperfed in the environs of the town, pillaged and burned the 
eountry-houfes of the Parifians. The king of Navarre, their new captain-general, 
fallied forth with fix thoufand men, but he did nothing deferving of the title they had 
conferred on him. He went firft to GonefTe, and then approached' Senlrs, on which a 
detachment of his army made an unfuccefsful attempt. The regent, in the mean time, 
had advanced to the abbey of Chelles, within four leagues of Paris, where fome pro- 
pofals for an accommodation were made and rejected ; after which he marched from 
Chelles, and pitched his camp in the vicinity of Vincennes, Conflans, and Charenton. 
Marcel, apprized of his motions, haftened the completion of the new fortifications. 
He had introduced into the city feveral bodies of Englifh and Navarrefe troops, lefs 
with a view of adding to its fafety, than of giving authority to his party, which began- 
to decline. Some of the noblemen in the regent's army, approaching the walls, defied 
the Parifians to come forth s ' ; but they refufed to accept the challenge, faying, " Their 
*' defign was not to take up arms againft their lord ; but if they were attacked, they 
" were refolved" to defend themfelves." 

The regent, yielding to the folicitations of queen Jane^ confented to- an interview 
■with the king of Navarre ; for which purpofe a pavilion was erected between the town 
of Vincennes and the abbey of Saint Anthony sa . The regent's army, amounting to- 
twelve thoufand men, was encamped in four divifions. The troops of the king of Na- 
if Spied. Com Nang. * 8 Chron. MS. du Roi Jean. 
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varre, confuting only of eight hundred men at arms, occupied a hill between Mon- 
treuil and Charonne. Both armies kept at a diftance from the place where the confe- 
rence was holden. An accommodation was concluded between the two princes ; the 
claims of Charles the Bad were eftimated at four hundred thoufand florins^ which the 
regent confented to pay by inltalments, and farther to grant him land of the yearly 
value of ten thoufand livres. The king, in return, engaged to join the regent, 
and induce the Parifians to fubmit, and to contribute three hundred thoufand crowns 
towards the king's ranfom, on condition that the regent fhould grant a general am- 
nefty. After the conclufion of this treaty, the bifhop of Lifieux celebrated mafs, in 
prefence of the nobles and of the two princes, who fwore to fulfil the treaty, on the 
facred body of God, which the bifhop held in his hands. But when the confecrated wafer 
was prefented to the king of Navarre, wicked as he was, he fhuddered at the idea of 
profaning a ceremony thus facred ; and pleaded his having broken his fart as an excufe 

for refufing the proffered facrament. 
0 

When the two princes parted, the king went to Saint Denis, and the prince returned 
to his camp, feebly convinced of the fincerity of his enemy, who very foon manifested 
his real fentiments. Two days after he left the regent, he went to Paris, under pre- 
tence of procuring a ratification of the treaty ; but, in fa£t, to renew his alliance with 
the rebels, and to leave them the troops he had brought with him. His plea for thus 
violating the facred engagement he had fo recently contracted, was the conduct of the 
regent, in attacking and defeating a party of the Parifians, who had made a fally from 
the town ; this, he pretended, was a breach of the treaty, and of courfe operated as a 
releafe to him from the oath he had taken 

The troops were fo difpofed as greatly to incommode the inhabitants of Paris. A 
bridge had been thrown over the Seine below Corbeil, by means of which a communi- 
cation was eftablifhed that enabled detachments of the army to extend their incurfions 
along the river, and to prevent any fupplies from entering Paris on that fide sg . Marcel, 
in order to infpire the citizens with confidence, made a fally from the town, at the head 
of twelve hundred men, and deftroyed the bridge. Another fally, which was made a 
few days after, under the conduct of the king of Navarre, proved lefs fuccefsful. That 
prince contented himfclf with leading his men fo near to the enemy as to hold a con- 
ference with fome of the nobles, and then led them back again without making any 
attack. This conduct rendered him fufpectcd, and he thenceforth became an object of 
contempt to the citizens, whom he had prevented from fignalizing their courage; they 
imagined, too, that he maintained a fecret correfpondence with the nobility, whom 
they regarded as their enemies. Having withdrawn their confidence, they next deprived. 

$9 Grande Chroniquo. Spicil. Cont. Nanj. 
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him of the title of captain-general; and, finding his influence inefficient to fecure 
him the power he wifhed to obtain, he left the capital in difguft, and retired to St. 
Denis. 

At the inftigation of queen Jane, the regent was weak enough again to Men to pro- 
pofals of peace from that treacherous monarch, and his no lefs treacherous adherents, the 
chiefs of the fedition. Conferences were holden near Vitry, and all the terms of ac- 
commodation were fettled; but the faithlefs Parifians laughed at the credulity of their 
prince, and difmiffed with threats and contempt the officers whom he fent, agreeable to 
the treaty, to take poffeffion of the town. 

Marcel and his accomplices now plainly perceived the impoflibility of holding out 
much longer without effectual affifiance from the king of Navarre, on whole protection 
alone they relied, not merely for the fuccefs of their fchemes, but for the prefervation 
of their lives. With him, therefore, they held frequent conferences, in which they 
difplayed the mod abje£t fubmiffion, and earneftly befought him to extend his favour to 
them who had only become criminal in order to forward his intereft, and promote his 
views. The king, ever profufe of oaths and promifes, replied " Certainly, my lords 
" and friends, no harm fhall ever happen to you of which I will not partake. While 
" you have the government of Paris, I advile you to provide vourfelf with plenty of 
" gold and filver, fince you may fland in need of it. You may place a confidence in me, 
" and fend me all you collect to Saint Denis, where I will take good care of it, anij 
" fecretly employ it in the fupport of men at arms, and companies of foot, which will 
W ferve to defend you againft your enemies." Marcel's fears, in this inftance, over- 
came his avarice, and, flattering himfelf with having fecured a powerful protection in. 
Charles the Bad, he continued to fend regularly twice a week two cart-loads of florins 
to St. Denis. 

In vain did the provoff. of the merchants endeavour, by thefe precautions, to ward off 
the impending blow. His credit daily diminifhed, and his partizans began to lofe their 
courage with their hopes. An incident which occurred at this time tended to accelerate 
his ruin, by compelling him to have recourfe to the moft dangerous expedients which 
rage and defpair could fuggell. Befules thole troops which attended the king of 
Navarre, there were fome other companies of Englilh, which the inhabitants of Paris 
retained in their fervice. The people, difcontented with the conduct of Charles the Bad, 
and of thofe factious demagogues by whom they had hitherto fubmittedto be governed, 
fighed in'fecret for the return of their lawful prince. The fight of the Englilh 
reminded the citizens of their fovereign's captivity ; the calamities which defolated 
the kingdom excited their indignation ; unable any longer to fuffer their enemies to 
iriumph, as it were, in the midft of the capital, they infulted the Englilh troops, who 
endeavoured to defend themfelves, but, overcome by fuperiority of numbers, fixty ot 
• thetu 
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them were killed ; and though Marcel favoured the efcape of the reft, he was compelled 
to confent to the imprifonment of one hundred and. fifty- The king of Navarre having, 
expreffed his difpleafure at this outrage, the provoft, obedient to his will, went next day. 
to the Louvre, where thefe prifoners were confined, and effected their releafe, notwiths- 
tanding the refiftance of the Parifians. 

Thefe troops took revenge for the ill-treatment they experienced by committing the 
Jnoft dreadful devaluations in the environs of the capital, whofe inhabitants they dared 
¥0 corae forth and engage them. The Parifians accepted the challenge, and the provoft 
of the merchants was compelled to make a fally at the head of twelve hundred meat; 
but he was careful to divide them into two bodies, and to lead that which he com- 
manded himfeif to a quarter where he was certain no enemy would be found j the other 
body fell in. with the Englifh near St. Cloud, and fuftained a total defeat; fix hundred 
cf them were killed, and the reft purfued to the gate9 of Paris. 

The king of Navarre remained a tranquil fpeftator of thefe difafters; and was pleafed- 
to fee his refentment againfl the Parifians- fo completely gratified. He moreover flat- 
tered himfelf with the hope, that the inconveniences they experienced would, finally, 
induce them to refign themfelves entirely to his difcretion 6o .. It was impoflible 
that things could remain in their prefent fituation ; the confufion was too great to 
continue; and the crifis was fo violent that it muft fpeedily terminate in a complete re- 
volution. Marcel, having forfeited all claims to mercy from the regent, being detefted 
by the majority of that very people whofe idol he had fo recently been, and abhorred by 
all good. citizens, was no longer under the neceflity ot keeping up appearances. His 
©nly alternative was to bury himfelf beneath the ruins of his faction, or elfe to abandon 
himfelf without referv.e to the king of Navarre, who held him in contempt, and only 
confidered him as the vile inftrument of his own wickednefs. He now paid thaS 
monarch a private vifit, when they concerted fuch a project, as might be expected from 
men fo loft to every principle of virtue, juftice and humanity. It was agreed that the provoft 
Cf the merchants lhould furrender the capital to the king, whofe troops, in conjunction 
■with the rebels, after, fe.curing the Baftille, and the principal gates of the city, fhould 
maflacre all the friends, of the regent, whofe houfes were already marked for that pur- 
pofe ; and when by this means they fhould have overcome every obftacle to their 
wifties, Charles the Bad lhould be crowned king of France. The new monarch would 
then have ceded to Edward fuch provinces as lay contiguous- to his own. territories, and 
have done homage to him for the reft of the kingdom. 

The provoft of the merchants having taken every precaution which he deemed necef- 

f* chron> MS - du Roi J ean - chron - de St - Denis - FroilTard. SpicirCont. de Nang. Mem. de Literature. 
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fajy for fecuringthe accomplifhment of hisfcheme, fentwordto the king of Navarrethat 
all was ready, and he had only to haften the approach of his troops to the town ; and at 
a fignal which they had agreed on the gates were to be opened. Marcel accordingly 
repaired to the gate of St. Anthony, in the night of the laft of July, and having dif- 
miffed a part of the guard, and replaced them with fuch as were devoted to his. 
fervice, he took the keys of the gate from the officer to whofe care they were entrufted. 
Hitherto he had met with no obilacle ; and the town was on the. point of being furren- 
dered to Charles the Bad, when John Maillard, .a loyal citizen — whofe name merits a 
diflinguifhed place in the annals of France — arrived with, a party of his friends, and. 
feizing.Marcel, faved his country. Firmly attached, to his lawful fovereign, he had only 
waited for a proper opportunity to difplay his zeal; notwithftanding the fecrefy with which 
the fchemes of Marcel had been conducted, he had found the means of detecting^ them. 
When he came up to the traitor, he exclaimed, " Stephen, what are you doing here at 
" this hour:" " John," faid Marcel, " what is that to you ? I am here to take care of the 
i*- town, of which I an governor." " By heavens !" replied Maillard, " that's not the 
" cafe, you are not here at this hour for any good; and I will fhow you," addrefling 
himfelf to his companions " that he has got the keys of the gate in. his hand for tha 
" purpofe of betraying the city." " John, you lye !" faid the provoft — " You are the 
" lyar !" returned Maillard, in a tranfport of rage; then grafpinghis battleraxe, he pur- 
fued Marcel, who attempted to fly, and with one blow laid him dead. at his feet. His 
companions immediately attacked the. troops who attended the provoft, killed fome of 
them and fecured the reft. Maillard then haftened to the gate of Saint Honore, which 
was alfo to have been opened for the admiflion of the Navarrefe, and, as he marched 
through the city, he awakened the inhabitants, and relating what he had done, called 
upon them to defend the common caufe ; when he arrived at the gate, he killed all fuch. 
as attempted to refill, and led the reft to prifon, whither mod of the accomplices of 
Marcel, having been feized.in their beds, were conducted before morning 61 . 

The people roufed by the cries of " Afonjoye Saint Denis/" " Long live the king 
" and the re gent ! " affembled in crowds. The ftreets were inftantly filled with an 
armed multitude, who maffacred all the partizans of the provoft and his faction that 
came in their way. Even thbfe who attempted to efcape their fury, by keeping 
within doors, were forced from their habitations and thrown into prifon. One 
only of the moft criminal eluded their vigilance; the bifhop of Laon, that feditious 
and turbulent prieft, who had been the chief inftigator of the prefent diforders, efcaped 
from the city, while the populace were engaged in wreaking their vengeance on the body 
of his accomplice Marcel, who, with four of his partners in iniquity that had joined him in 
the affamnation of the two marefchals, was dragged through the ftreet, and, covered 
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with blood and' dirt, thrown on the tombs of thofe noblemen', and there expofed, as. 
expiatory victims, to the indignation of an enraged populace. 

At dawn of day, Maillard aflembled the people in* the market-place, where he pro- 
nounced a pathetic harangue on the calamities to which the city had been expofed 
fince the commencement of the revolt, and explained the motives which had urged 
him to kill the provoft of the merchants. His fpeech was received with general 
applaufe; and all prefent called for the immediate punifhment of the traitors who. 
had confpired againft the fafety of the town, the rights of the king, and the authority- 
of the regent. The partizans of Marcel were accordingly tried by a felecl: council 
of citizens, who fentenced numbers of them- to die, and previoufiy to be applied to the 
torture.. 

* 

The people, who but a few days before did not dare to pronounce the name of the re,- 
gent, now ardently wifhed for his return ; all badges of party difappeared ; and the 
principal leaders of rebellion were either dead or in prifon. Among their mifguided 
adherents, were fome refpectable citizens, whofe paft lives had been irreproachable ;. 
but who were feduced, either by the example of their friends, the threats of the pro- 
Voft, or the intrigues of the king of Navarre, to take an adtive part in the fedition. 
One of thefe unhappy men, an objc£t of general efteem, exclaimed, as they led him to 
the place of execution, " Wretch that I am ! O, king of Navarre, would that I had" 
*• never feen nor heard you !" 

Simon Maillard, with two counfellors of the parliament, John Alphons, and John. 
Paftourel, were deputed to wait on the regent whom they found at Charenton 
They gave him an account of what had pafTed, and befought him, in the name of the 
Parifians, to complete, by his prefence, the reftoration of tranquillity. Charles re- 
ceived them with kindnefs, promifed to follow them as foon as poflible, and defired them 
io allure the inhabitants of the capital of his affection and mercy. A few days after, 
he entered Paris, accompanied by the marefchal d'Andreghen, the lord of Roye, and a 
numerous retinue of knights and nobles. He was received by the people with every 
demonftration of joy ; and the day after his arrival he repaired to the town-hall 63 , when 
the ftreets were crowded with the inhabitants, who invoked benediaions on his head,, 
and made repeated proteftations of fubmiffion and fidelity. At the town-hall he publicly 
explained the particulars of the confpiracy, which had been recently fruftrated ; he 
convinced the people that the defign of Marcel, the bifhop of Laon, and their accom- 
plices, was to furrender the town to the Englifh and Navarrefe, to malTacre all thole 
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who were known to be attached to their fovereign, and then to befiow the crown on 
Charles the Bad. All thefe circumftances had been collected from the confeffions of. 
the criminals, who had been applied to the torture, and from Thomas de Ladit, chan- 
cellor to the king of Navarre, who was apprehended, in attempting to make his efcape 
in the difguife of a monk; and executed fome time after. The prince finifhed his 
fpeech by an affurance that he would bury in oblivion all paft tranfactions, and fimply 
confine the effects of his juftice to the authors of the revolt, who, by their violence 
and intrigues, had corrupted the fidelity of their fellow-citizens. 

As a proof that this promife implied no exceptions that could alarm fuch as had been 
feduced to partake in the fedition, he granted, at the felicitations of Gentien Triftan, 
the new provoft of the merchants, and of the aldermen and principal citizens, general 
Letters of Grace, excluding only thofe who had been guilty of high-treafon, which 
crime he explained to be an attempt to prevent the liberation of the king ; a defign on 
the life of the king and of the regent ; or to keep them in perpetual imprifonment, 
and to declare the king of Navarre, king of France. The Parifians, fatisfied with. this, 
explanation of his intentions, vowed an inviolable attachment to him. 

The night on which Marcel was to furrender the city, the king of Navarre prefented 
himfelf at the gate of Saint Anthony 6 *; but finding it fhut, he began to fear that 
fome unexpected event had fruftrated his fchemes ; and the tumult he heard en- 
creafing his inquietude, he difpatched mefTengers to difcover the fact, who foon brought 
him a true account of the fituation of affairs. He then attempted to remedy this dis- 
appointment by an attack on the town ; but being repulfed with lofs, he retired to 
Saint Denis, tranfported with rage againft the Parifians; the effects of which were 
difplayed in ravaging the environs of the capital. In a few days, he received the news 
that his treaty with the king of England was concluded ; it was figned on the firft of 
Auguft es ,. the very day on which Marcel was to have given him pofleffion of Paris. 
By this treaty it was ffipulated that the king of Navarre fhould affift Edward with all 
his power in conquering France ; that, in cafe they fucceeded, Charles fhould have the 
counties of Champagne and Brie ; the county of Chartres, and the bailiwick of 
Amiens ; and that all the other provinces fhould belong to the king of England, with 
a permiffion, however, to Charles, to eftablifh his pretentions to the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. 

The king of Navarre, now firmly connected with England, from whence he ex- 
pected to obtain effectual afliftance, and having nothing farther to hope from the Pa- 
rifians, fince the detection and punifhment of his accomplices, no longer fought to 

*4 Chror., de St. Denis. Chron. MS. Villani. 6 > Rymar. 
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keep up appearances with the regent, whom he had hitherto amufed with negociations- 
and treaties, always violated as foon as formed. Before he left Saint Denis (which he 
pillaged in return for the fhelter it had afforded him) he fent him an open defiance 66 . 
He then marched to the town of Melun, into which he was admitted by his fifter, 
queen Blanche, to whom it belonged ; but he could only obtain poffeflion of one part of 
the town, the other having been previoufly fortified and fecured by the regent's troops. 
Philip of Navarre, at the fame time, entered Normandy, and placed ftrong garrifons in 
Mantes and Meulan, by which means he commanded the courfe of the Seine, and was 
enabled to make incurfions into the Chartrain, and even to extend his depredations to 
the vicinity of the capital. The Englifh troops, too, joined the Navarrefe more openly 
than they had hitherto done ; fo that Edward, notwithftanding the truce, continued 
hoftifities under the name of the king of Navarre. He hoped, by this policy, to 
weaken the kingdom, by fecretly fomenting the divifions that preyed upon its 
vitals. 

Every day was productive of fome frefh calamity. The beft fortified towns were 
not exempt from the general terror, and the utmoft vigilance was requifite to avert the 
evil effects of their groundlefs apprehenfions. It was at this period that a prohibition 
was ifTued to ring the bells of the churches in Paris, from the hour of Vefpers till day- 
light, through fear of interrupting the attention of the centinels, who were pofied on 
the walls to give notice of the enemy's approach. The garrifons, ftationed in the towns 
and fortrefTes, formed fo many independent troops of marauders, who fuftered no opportu- 
nity of pillage to efcape. All communication, not only between the different provinces, 
but between the different towns of the fame province, were flopped. The high-roads 
were covered with grafs and brambles ; the caftles, churches, monafteries, in fliort every 
building which would admit of a fortification, was either filled with troops, or devoted 
to dcftrucTion by either party. The Englifli and Navarrefe demolifhed them from, 
enmity; and the troops of the regent, that they might not afford fhelter to rhe enemy. 
The convents were forfaken ; the cities were filled with monks and nuns, who repaired 
• thither for fecurity againfl the horrors of war. The inhabitants of the country were 
expofed to every kind of outrage ; and after paying tribute to the different troops, 
in order to prefcrve their habitations from fire and pillage, they were finally conftrained 
to renounce the cultivation of their lands ; and the fields now became the receptacles 
of foldiers and banditti. 

The principal object of the king of Navarre, was to cut off all communication with 
the capital, in the hope of reducing it by famine. With this view he had fecured all 
the paffages of the different rivers by which provifions might be conveyed thither. 
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The pofleffion of Creil gave him the command of the t)\k, Lagny made him matter, 
of the Marne, and he fecured the Seine, both above and below Paris, by the garriibrjs 
of Melun, Mantes, and Meulan ; while the fortrefles of Argenteuil, Franconville, and' 
Croifly, which he had reduced, enabled him to blockade the town on that fide. The 
regent, in the mean time, alfembled troops; and was obliged to enlift in his fervice 
feveral of thofe companies of banditti which infefted the kingdom. The ftate of his 
finances not permitting him to pay them with regularity, they committed the moft 
dreadful devaftations in all the places where they were ftationed ; fome of their 
leaders even engaged in a confpiracy with the enemy, which was fortunately difcovered. 
The puniftiment of thefe traitors caufed their troops to defert, and join the Navarrefe ; 
fb that Charles the Bad, who was enabled to pay them by the fums he had received 
from Marcel, faw the number of his adherents daily encreafe. 

The towns of Picardy and Vermandois, on application from the regent, furnifhed a 
body of troops, under the command of the biftiop of Noyon, and the lords of Coucy, 
Ravenal, Chauny and Roye, who laid fiege to the caftle of Mauconfeil, a place from 
its fituation important. John de Pecquigny, apprized of the danger to which this for- 
trefs was expofed, haftened to its relief, at the head of the garrifon of Creil ; and enter- 
ing, by favour of a fog, the camp of the befiegers, took them by furprize, and put them 
to flight. Moft of the noblemen were either killed or taken ; among the laft was the 
biihop of Noyon. The enemy made a confiderable booty, as well by the pillage of the 
camp, as the ranfom of the prifoners; and fuch as had not money to pay their ranfom,. 
were compelled to ferve, for a certain time, in the Navarrefe army. 

The king of Navarre, who kept up a fecret correfpondence in moft of the towns 
■which acknowledged the regent's authority, made an attempt upon Amiens, the re- 
duction of which fome of the citizens had engaged to facilitate. When every thing 
was prepared for the introduction of his troops, Pecquigny went thither by night, and 
took pofleffion of one part of the fuburbs ; but neglecting to improve this advantage 
with fufficient celerity, he gave the inhabitants of the town time to prepare for refift- 
ance. The conftable de Fiennes, and the count of Saint Paul arrived at this con- 
juncture, and entered the town on the oppofite fide ; the troops they brought with, 
them repelled the attacks of the Navarrefe, who were forced to retreat to the fuburbs, 
which they abandoned, after having pillaged and fet fire to it. Three thoufand houfes" 7 

6 7 It appears ftrange that one of the fuhurbs of Amiens fhould, at this period, have contained three thoufand 
houfes, when all the houfes in the four fuburbs da not now amount to eight hundred. Yet all the chronicles of 
the fourteenth century agree in the number ; and as it is not written in cyphers there can be no miftake.. Amiens, 
therefore, muft have formerly been a city of much greater extent than it is atprefent. Villaret. 
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were reduced to afhes. Thofe citizens who had been concerned in the plot, were ar- 
refted the next day, and feventeen of them, among whom was the mayor, were exe- 
cuted. A fimilar. attempt was made, at the fame time, on the town of Laon, which 
the bifhop vvifhed to furrender to the Navarrefe, but the confpiracy was fortunately 
detected, though the prelate efcaped the punifhment he deferved by a timely evafion. 

Even the capital itfelf was not exempt from confpiracies ; the regent having received 
intelligence of a plot for introducing the troops of Charles the Bad into Paris, ordered 
feveral of the citizens to be arrefted, and thrown into prifon. The people affembled 
and infilled that John Culdoe, provoft of the merchants, fhould folicit the prince to 
releafe them, but that officer refufed to comply with their requeff. The next day the 
regent, attended by a numerous efcort, went to the Place deGreve, where he harangued 
the people, and allured them he had certain proofs that thofe lie had arrefted were 
partifans of the king of Navarre. A citizen then prefent, who bad hiinfelf been con- 
nected with Charles the Bad, having confirmed the truth of the prince's declaration by 
oath, the people were appeafed; but the regent, wifhing to conciliate their affection by 
adts of clemency, pardoned the culprits, after he had eftablifhed their guilt by a fair 
trial 63 . 

The cardinals of Perigord and Urzel, who had been appointed by the pope to ne^o- 
ciate an accommodation between the regent and the king of Navarre 69 , were compelled 
to return to Avignon, without accomplifhing the object of their miffion. Thefe eccle- 
fiaftics had been equally unfuccefsful in their attempt to negociate a peace between the 
crowns of England and France, for which purpofe they had made a voyage to London. The 
war continuing, a troop of Englifh and Navarrefe, not exceeding one thoufand men, 
took Auxerre, though defended by a garrifon of one thoufand. The town was pillaged, 
and the booty was eftimated at five hundred thoufand moutous of gold. The Navarrefe, 
after palling a week in the place, threatened to burn it, unlefs the inhabitants would 
confent to pay a ranfom of forty thoufand moutons of gold, and forty pearls, eftimated 
at a fourth of that fum. Plundered of all they poffeffed they were unable to furniili 
the money ; and were therefore obliged to give the plate and jewels belonging to the 
church of St. Germain, the only place that had efcaped pillage, as a pledge to the 
enemy ; engaging to pay an annual rent of three thoufand florins to the church in cafe 
they fhould fail to redeem it. The Englifh, notwithftanding, remained in the town, 
the gates and fortifications whereof they demolifhed while fome of the citizens were 

" Villani, in his account of the confpiracy, in which he involves the counts of Etampes and Rouffy, (two noble- 
men who had given repeated proofs of their loyalty) fays, that the regent caufed the citizens to be executed and. 
pardoned the counts; but his teftimony is pofitively contradifted by all the French hiftorians. ViUartt. 
6 « Chron. de Saint Denis. Mem. de Literature. 
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gone to Paris to folicit the regent's confirmation of the treaty, to which they had been 
confhained to fubmit, and to ohta : n fome pecuniary affiftance. On their return the- 
money they had procured was forcibly taken from them. 

The courage difplayed by the conilable de Fiennes, and the count of St Paul, in the 
defence of Amiens, had fecured them the confidence of the troops who flocked to their 
ftandard 7 °. In a fhort time they found themfelves at the head of two thoufand men 
at arms, and twelve thoufand militia, with which they formed the "fiege of St. Valery, 
which capitulated after a mo ft vigorous defence. The French had lcarcely taken pof- 
feflion of the town, when Philip of Navarre, with the counts of Harcourt and Pecquigny 
appeared before it ; but finding the place already reduced, and the enemy ftronger than 
they expected, they retreated with precipitation. The conftable purfued t'lem, and, 
but for the delay occafioned by the refufal of the inhabitants of St Qnentin to fuffer 
his troops to pafs, they muft certainly have been overtaken. [hat delay putting a flop 
to the purfuit, the Navarrefe returned to Normandy, where they continutd their ulu.il 
depredations. 

A. D. 1359-] The regent difplayed equal patience and perfeverance in furmounting 
the numerous obftacles he had to encounter; while his mildnefs and moderation conci- 
liated the affection of the people, and fecured univerfal efteem. Having no farther occa- 
fion to conceal his real fentiments, he refolved to evince the generofity of his mind, 
and the rectitude of his intentions 7 '. He went to the parliament, and there publifhed- 
an ordonnance, by which he declared that he had ever confidered, as faithful and af- 
fectionate fubjects, the two-and-twenty officers whom the ftates of 1357 had compelled 
him to difmifs ; that the apprehenfion of ftill greater misfortunes could not have induced 
him to yield to the importunities of the enemies of the government, if he had not enter- 
tained a hope that in happier times he fliould be free to follow the dictates of jurtice ; 
that the time was now arrived for reftoringto their places, and clearing the reputation of, 
thofe officers who had only been perfecuted on account of their attachment to the real 
good of the public, and the honour of their fovereign ; that he, accordingly, reffored 
them to their dignities and poffeffions, and ordained that their falaries fhould be paid 
them in the fame manner as if they had continued to difcharge the duties of their 
refpective offices. The prince concluded by expreffing a defire that this declaration 
might be communicated to the pope, the emperor, and the different towns of the 
kingdom, that by fuch an authentic teftimony, every fufpicion which the difmil- 
fion of thofe officers might have excited to their prejudice, might be effectually 
removed. 



7° FrouTard. Chron. MS. du Roi Jean. ?' Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes. reg. D. fol. 19. 
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This meafure fcrved to ftrengthen and confirm thofe fentimenrs of love and re fp ecT 
which the French were accuftomed to entertain for their fovereigns. It was not long 
before the prince received an unequivocal proof of the zeal and attachment of the no- 
bility, and of the inhabitants of the principal towns 7 *. At an aflembly of the ftates- 
general, holden at this time, the nobles, befides the ufual fubiidy, agreed to ferve a 
whole month at their own expence: the city of Paris offered to maintain fix hundred 
men at arms, four hundred archers, and one thoufand companions ; the other cities, 
making proportionable efforts, furnifhed twelve thoufand men at arms. This was- 
a very large fupply, when we confider the wretched ftate of the country, the deftruc- 
tion and pillage of fo many towns, and the neceflity under which they all laboured to- 
provide for their own private defence againft the multitude of enemies which fur- 
rounded them on all fides* 

In order to profit by the prefent difpofition of the troops, it was refolved to lay fiege 
to Melun, which, from its fituation on the Seine, enabled the Navarrefe greatly to in- 
commode the capital 73 . It moreover contained within its walls, three fovereign prin- 
ceffes ; Jane, widow to Charles ; Blanche, widow to Philip of Valois, and the queen 
of Navarre. It was at this fiege that Bertrand du Guefclin, who had lately entered 
the regent's fervice 74 , firft difplayed his courage in the French army. The regent, who. 
was prefent, witneffed his intrepidity, in firft mounting the walls of a tower, which he 
would have taken, had not the ladder on which he flood been crufhed by a barrel of 
flones. The folidity of his armour faved his life, but he was thrown into the ditch, from 
whence he was taken fenfelefs and motionlefs. The prince, who had kept his eyes on. 
him the whole time, haftened to his afliftance, and conceived the higheft efteem for him. 
As foon as du Guefclin had recovered his fenfes, he returned to the attack, flew feveral 
of the enemy with his own hand, and conftraincd the reft to retreat behind the draw- 
bridge. Night coming on, the aflailants retired, to their tents. 

A frefh affault was to have been given the next day, but during the night the 
garrifon propofed terms of accommodation. Queen Jane and her council engaged to. 
furrender the city, and the preliminary conditions of the new treaty of peace with the 
king of Navarre were agreed upon. The prince, in the mean time, withdrew his. 
troops, and returned to Paris, fully relying on the queen's promife that the Navarrefe 
fhould evacuate Melun. 

While the agents of the two princes were employed at Vernon, in difcufling the 
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articles of peace, the regent was defirous of giving his fubjects a proof of the confidence 
he placed in their affections. The members of his council repaired to the parliament, 
where the provoft of the merchants was appointed to attend, with t^e principal citi- 
zens, in order to give their opinion of the treaty now in agitation. They were unani- 
mous in advifing the prince to accept the terms propofed. The deputies of the king of 
Navarre were accordingly invited to come to Paris ; and, when every thing was fettled, 
the regent went to Pontoife, where Charles the Bad was to meet him, in order to ratify 
the treaty. 

The king of Navarre, before he left Mantes, required that the duke of Bourbon, 
Lewis of Harcourt, the lords of Montmorency and Saint Venant, William Martel, 
le Baudrain de la Heuze, the provoft of the merchants, and two of the principal citi- 
zens of Paris, fhould be delivered to him as hoftages. He arrived with a guard of one 
hundred men at arms; but on perceiving the regent, who went out to meet him, he 
difmilTed a part of his attendants. The two princes, after reciprocal profeffions of 
friendfhip, entered the town of Pontoife by the light of flambeaux. When they came 
to fettle the terms of the treaty, fucli objections were ftarted by the king of Navarre as 
appeared to be infurmountable ; and the regent actually fent to inform him by the count 
d'Etampes, that if he perfifted in refufing the conditions he had propol^d, an accommoda- 
tion was impolTible, and he was ready to have him conducted in fafety to the place at 
which he had received him. 

All hopes of a peace thus feemed to be fruftrated, when Charles the Bad fuddenly 
changed his fentiments, or rather his language, for his objeift wps ltill the fame, though 
he found it neceffary to alter the mode of attaining it. His profeffions were now the 
very reverfe of what they had hitherto been ; inftead of advancing exorbitant claims, 
he difplayed the mo ft perfect difintereftednefs. He fent for the council of the regent, 
to whom he declared his refolution of terminating the calamities of the ftate, of be- 
coming the friend of the king and his fon, and of ferving them to the utmoft of his 
power 75 . He protefted that he refigned all pretenfions to a pecuniary fatisfadlion, 
or territorial grant, and only wifhed to obtain the reftitution of what lawfully belonged 
to him ; lie added, that it was his intention to declare thefe ' fentiments before the 
people. 

The regent agreeably furprized at this unexpected change, exclaimed in a tranfport 
of joy, that " if the king of Navarre really thought as he fpoke, he mult certainly 

75 Chron. de St. Denis. Chron. MS. du roi Jean. Mem. de Literature. Hift. Ju Charles le Mauvais. Trefur 
(JesChai'tres, reg. 3;, and 107. Chambie des Comptes, Mem. D. 
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«• have been infpired by Heaven." But Charles the Bad, more dangerous as a frien* 
than formidable as an enemy, did not fuffer him to remain long in an error. That' 
fame day, however, before the people of Pontoife, affembled for the purpofe in the hall' 
of the caftle, he renewed the declaration he had made to the regent's council ; and: 
farther promifed to evacuate all the fortreffes which either he or his allies had taken; 
during the war. He kept his word with regard to fome ; fuch as Poiffy, Chaumont en. 
Vexin, Joui-la-Ville, and Chanville. But this apparent candour had its fource iw 
a principle which it is neceffary to develope. 

A- great part of the troops which the king of Navarre had hitherto employed 
were compofed of independent companies of Englifh and other marauders, who ravaged 
the kingdom. Moft of the leaders of thefe companies, after they had ftripped the pro- 
vinces, were anxious to fecure the fruits of their depredations in fome place of fafety. 
Several of them even fold the towns they had feized without confulting the king. 
The Englifh, in particular, wifhed to return with their wealth to their native ifle; 
and many of them were recalled by Edward, who was collecting forces for theexecution 
of a project he then had- in contemplation. What then did Charles the Bad rifk by. 
concluding a peace ? He got rid of a war which began to be onerous, at the fame time 
that he referved to himfelf the advantages to be derived from it through the means of 
his brother Philip of Navarre, who refufed to accede to the treaty, declaring that " the 
«« king-of Navarre mull be bewitched to accept an accommodation fo difadvantageous 
" to himfelf." The truce too, with England, was expired; and as Edward had been 
extremely circumfpecT: "in granting him fuccours, lie hoped, by renewing the war at a 
future period, to be able to obtain better terms from that monarch.; while his affectation 
of candour afforded him an opportunity of eftablifhing an intercourfe with the regent, 
that might facilitate the accomplifhment of his perfidious fchemes. Such were the 
motives which influenced the conduct of Charles the Bad, who continued to infmuate 
himfelf into the confidence and good graces of the regent, till the detection of a con*- • 
fpiracy he had formed compelled him once more to' throw off the mafk. 
• 

Although it had been expreffly llipulated by the treaty that that part of the town 
of Melun, which was in the pofliffion of the Navarrcfe fhould be furrendered, the 
place was not evacuated. The king of Navarre had converted the war into another 
fpecies of depredation, attended with lefs danger, and produtfive of greater emolument. 
All the goods and merchandize which paffed under the bridge of Melun to go to Paris, 
were made fubjecl to enormous duties. A ton of wine paid fix crowns of gold ; a 
hogfhead of corn two crowns, and every thing elfe in proportion. The produce of 
thefe duties, it vas pretended, was to pay the arrears due to the troops which the 
king of Navarre had Rationed at Melun. At Mantes and Meulan the fame impofition 
was pra&ifed ; fo that by commanding the navigation of the river, the king of 
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Navarre found means to levy contributions on the capital without the expence of 
waging war. 

The regent, at the felicitation of Charles the" Bad, who had private reafons for wifli- 
ing to return to Paris, afTembled the principal citizens in the chamber of the par- 
liament 76 . After he had read the treaty, he told them that the king of Navarre was 
anxious to obtain permiffion to return to the capital, but that he would not grant it 
contrary to the inclinations of the inhabitants. John Defmares, an advocate, anfwered, 
in the name of the affembly, that the Parifians were highly obliged to the regent for 
the peace he had concluded ; and that they would not oppofe the return of the king 
of Navarre, provided he would not bring with him certain traitors, whom he named, 
and the chief of whom was the bifhop of Laon. The prince replied, that the 
wilhes of the affembly were perfectly conformable with his own ; and that he had re- 
peatedly refufed to grant the pardon of thofe traitors to the prayers and remonftrances 
of the Navarrefe monarch. 

But notwithflanding the late treaty, hoftilities ftill continued in different parts of the 
kingdom ; the only difference was this, that a part . of the fame troops carried on the war 
under another name ; Philip of Navarre was the oftenfible enemy in Normandy, and 
Edward in the other provinces; while the chiefs of the companies, fometimes fcrving 
one party, fometimes the other, but, in fact, always fighting for themfelves, completed 
the gratification of their avidity, on the few remaining fpoils of the kingdom. 

Euftace d'Auberticourt, one of the leaders of banditti, laid wafte the fine province 
of Champagne, at the head of feven hundred lances. Animated by love, his courage 
was enthufiaitic, and had it been exerted to a laudable end, might have entitled him to 
a diftinguifhed place in the lift of heroes. He had conceived a. violent paffion for 
Ifabella de Juilliers, daughter to the count of that name, and widow to the earl of 
Kent. The lady, flattered by the adoration of a warrior, whofe achievements formed 
the theme of general commendation, returned his paffion with equal ardour ; and 
after beftowing on him repeated marks of her favour, and exhorting him to continue 
in the path of glory, or rather, in the path of plunder, fhe gave him her hand. The 
devaluations he committed called for the ferious attention of the regent, who could 
find no other means of repreffing them, than by oppofing to him an adverfary of the 
fame ftamp. 

Brocard de Feneflrange, chief of the banditti of Lorraine, was the pcrfon he em- 
ployed on this occafion, and he prnmifed him a confiderable reward in cafe he" executed 

7 6 Chron MS. du Roi jean. Chron de Saint*Denis. Mem. de Litterature. 
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his commiffion with zeal and fucccfs. Feneftrange having afTembled his troops, which' 
amounted to five hundred men at arms, was joined by feveral noblemen and gentlemen 
from Burgundy and Champagne. He carried by afTault the caftle of Hans, which 
belonged to Auberticourt, whom he overtook near Nogent-upon-Seine. Feneftrange 
who was a man of experience, drew up his little army in three divifions; he placed 
himfelf at the head of the firft, affifted by the hi/hop of Troies; John of Chalons, and 
the count of Joui commanded the fecond ; and the third was entrufted to the count of 
Joinville. The combat was long and bloody; but Euftace d'Auberticourt, having 
received a dangerous wound from a lance which broke three of his teeth, fuftained 
a. total defeat, and was compelled to furrender himfelf a prifoner to Feneftrange- 

But the calm which this victory reftored to the provinces, proved of fhort duration. 
Feneftrange had been promifed thirty thoufand crowns, which it was not poffible to pay 
him. Difappointed in his expectations of reward, he had the audacity to fend a de- 
fiance to the regent, and to declare war againft him, and the whole kingdom of France. 
He did not confine himfelf to threats, but foon proved himfelf an enemy more for- 
midable than Aubertic6urt. He commenced hoftilities by the reduction of Bar-upon- 
Seine, which he pillaged and reduced to afhes ; he then over-ran Champagne with fire 
and fword; and, in his deftrudlive progrefs, difplayed greater inhumanity than' any of 
his predeceffbrs of the fame defcription. The weaknefs of the government prevented 
the regent from reftraining thefe excefles, or pUnifhing their authors ; and he was 
finally compelled to purchafe the forbearance of Feneftrange, by paying, him to the full 
extent of his demand. 

Edward now thought the. kingdom reduced to that fituation which would juftify any 
attempts to profit by circumftances fo favourable to his ambition. Hitherto he had 
never openly explained himfelf on the conditions he meant to impofe. Since the 
king's captivity, many attempts had been made to conolude a treaty 77 ;. but Edward 
artfully prolonged the negociation, and rendered them all unfuccefsful. The truce 
being expired, hoftilities and conferences for a peace were renewed at the fame time. 
The Srchbifhop of Sens, with his brother, the count of Tancarville, the count of 
Dammartin, and the marefchal d'Andreghen, who wereprifoners in England, had made 
fevteral journies to Paris, with the view to promote an accommodation, but all to no> 
purpofe. 

John, in the mean, time, notwithftanding the efforts of his conquerors to foften hig. 
captivity, became impatient to recover his liberty. He flattered himfelf that he could 

n Froiffard. Chror. de St. Denis. Chron. MS. 
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obtain from Edward more advantageous terms if he treated with him in pcrlon, than 
if he employed an agent ; but he was miftaken in this idea ; the matter was of too 
great importance to fufrer any impulfe of generofity to filence the dictates of policy. 
The king of England profited by his good fortune to prefcribe the moft rigorous 
terms ; and John, anxious to return to his dominions, confented to all he propofed. 
The treaty, figned by the two monarchs, by the prince of Wales and the duke of 
Bourbon, was fent to France for the regent's ratification. That prince regarded the 
conditions as too difadvantageous to Franee to be complied with ; but, apprehenfive 
that he might be accufed of not ftiewing fuflkient anxiety for the releafe of his father, 
he would not venture to give a refufal, that might be fubject to mifinterpretation, 
without the previous advice of the flates-general, who were accordingly fummoned to 
meet on the occafion. 

The afTembly were unanimous in their advice to the duke to reject the treaty, and 
to continue the war, rathef than make peace upon fuch terms. When the regent 
heard this, he repaired to the palace, and ftanding on the fteps in the court, fhewed 
himfelf to the Parifians, while William de Dormans, the advocate- general, read the 
treaty aloud. John agreed to cede to Edward the duchies of Normandy and Guienne, 
Xaintonge, Aunis, Tarbes, the Perigord, Querci, the Limoufin, Bigorre, Poitou, An- 
jou, Touraine, the counties of Boulogne, Guines, and Ponthieu, Montreuil fur Mer, 
and Calais, without any obligation of homage or fealty, on the part of the Englilk 
monarch ; to whom he likewife ceded the fovereignty of the duchy of Brittany, and 
engaged to pay four million crowns of gold, for his ranfom. The people burfl. forth 
into a general murmur of indignation ; and unanimoully exclaimed, that they would 
never fubmit to fuch terms, but would continue the war againft England. When the 
regent's anfwer was delivered to the two kings, John, who did not expect a refufal, 
evinced the greateft difpleafure; while Edward protefted, that before the winter was 
over, he would enter France witli fuch a formidable army, that the regent would be 
compelled to accede to any terms he fliould chufe to impofe ; and that he would not 
difarm till Fiance was totally fubdued. He immediately made the neceflary prepara- 
tions for putting his threats in execution ; and, on the twenty-feventh of October, 
failed for Calais with a fleet of eleven hundred fail, on board of which were his four 
eldeft fons, all the principal nobility of England, and an army of one hundred thoufand 
men. 

On the fourth day of November, the Englifh began their march from Calais ; five 
hundred men preceded the army in order to clear the roads ; and the troops were at- 
tended with fix thoufand waggons, which carried their baggage, provifions., and ar- 
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tillery 7 V 'Edward had taken the precaution to provide them with portable ovens and 
mills, as well as with corn for their nouriftiment ; for France was now defolated by 
famine, and the continual depredations to which it had been expofed, had deftrpyed all 
its. refources. The regent deemed it imprudent, with the fmall force he was mailer of, 
to truft the fafcty of the kingdom to the doubtful event of a battle ; he therefore con- 
tented himfelf with ftrengthening the fortifications of fuch towns as would admit of 
defence, and with fupplying them with flrong garrifons ; abandoning the open country 
to the difcretion of the enemy. Thus the king of England was enabled to purfue his 
march without oppoiition, through the provinces of Picardy and Artois, till became 
to the city of Rheims, where he propofed to be inverted with the royal diadem of 
France; the archbifhops of Lincoln and Durham attended him in order to perform 
the ceremony. The place, however, was vigoroufly defended by the archbifhopof the 
diocefe, John de Craon, afllfted by the count of Porcien and his brother Hugh, with 
the lords of Bone, Cannency, Dannore and Lore. 

While Edward was engaged in the fiege of Rheims, a confpiracy was formed in 
the capital, which, had it fucceeded, muft have rendered him mailer of the whole 
kingdom. The king of Navarre, in concluding the late treaty, had only fought to fe- 
cure a free accefs to the regent, with the view of obferving on which fide he might be 
attacked with the greateil profpect of fuccefs. He lived on the moft intimate terms 
with the prince ; who confulted him on all occafions , though, at the fame time, he 
kept a watchful eye on his conduct, and fufFered none of his motions to efcape his no- 
tice 79 . The regent had recently returned from an excurfion to Rouen, in order to be 
prefent at the nuptials of Catherine of Bourbon, fifler to his confort, with John of 
Harcourt, fon to that count of Harcourt who had fufFered decapitation, which were 
celebrated at Paris. The king of Navarre, who attended the ceremony, had procured 
a fafe conduct for the captal de Buche, his relation, who made ufe of it to reduce the 
cattle of Clermont, in Beauvoifis. Although it was certain that this enterprize had 
been formed in concert with Charles the Bad, yet the regent pretended ignorance 
of thawnatter; and, by continuing to treat him with the fame marks of friendship and 
confidence which he had ever fhewn.him, fince his refidence at Paris, he encouraged 
him to hope that a diabolical plot he had projected would be crowned with fuccefs. 
A citizen of Paris, named Martin Pi/doe, an old friend and accomplice of Marcel, was 
at the head of this confpiracy. Though he had been included in the general am- 
nefty, yet he had ever retained a defire of revenging the death of the provoft, which he 
could only hope to do by exciting a revolution. With this view he attempted to cor- 
rupt two other citizens, John le Chavenatier, and Denis le Paumier, who immediately 

79 Spicil.Cont.de Nang. FroiCTard. Chron. MS. 79 Chron. de St. Denis. Trefor des Chartres reg. 90. 
p. 352. Mem. deLitt. Hift. de Charles le Mauvais. Hift. Generale de la Maifon de France. 
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apprized the regent of his ekfigns ; when they received orders from that prince to dif- 
femlile their refentment, the better to difcover the nature and extent of Pifdoe's in- 
trigues. The plan, which he told Chavenatier had been concerted with the officers of 
the king of Navarre, was this ; men at arms, in difguife, were to be privately introduced 
at the different gates, and ftationed in different parts of the city ; when a fufficient 
number had been collected they were to feize the regent, at the Louvre, maffacre all 
that oppofed them, and take poffeffion of the principal fquares, in order to prevent the 
people from affembling ; by this means, the confpirators would have made themfelves 
mafters of the capital. The execution of the project was fortunately prevented by the 
vigilance of the regent ; Martin Pifdoe was apprehended, and, being put to the torture, 
difclofed all the particulars of the confpiracy ; after which he fuffered the punifhment 
due to his crime ; and his body, divided into quarters, was expofed on the four 
principal gates of the city. The king of Navarre at firft appeared wholly unconcerned, 
but when he found that Pifdoe was to be tortured, he thought that Paris was no longer 
a place of fafety for him ; and the precipitation with which he fled ferved to confirm 
his guilt. 

A. D. 1360.] As foon as Charles the Bad reached Mantes, he threw off the mafk, 
declared war againft the regent, and renewed hoftilities by the capture of Rouboife, a 
ffrong fortrefs on the Seine. Edward, in the mean time, was compelled to raife the 
fiege of Rheims, after laying three months before the town. He then directed his 
march into Bur-gundy ; the ltates of which province agreed to pay him two hundred 
thoufand moutons of gold, at four instalments : in confideration ©f which he granted 
them a truce for three years. 

Edward, after the conclufion of this treaty, left Burgundy, and proceeded towards 
the Nivernois, which faving itfelf by a funilar compofition, he transferred his ravages 
to Brie and the Gatinois. After a long and deftructive march, he arrived at the gates 
of Paris, on the laft day of March, and taking up his quarters at Bourg-la-Reine, ex- 
tended his army to Long-jumeau, Mont-rouge, and Vaugirard. He tried to provoke 
the regent to hazard a battle, by fending him a defiance, but could not induce that 
prudent prince to change his plan of operations. Paris was fafe from the danger of an 
affault by its numerous garrifon, and the ffrcngth of its fortifications, for which it was 
principally indebted to the rebel Marcel ; and from that of a blockade by its well-fup- 
plied magazines. 

A body of twelve hundred villagers from the vicinity of Chatres (now Arpajon) 
having taken refuge in a monaftery, belonging to Saint Maur-des-Foffes, and con- 
verted the church into a kind of fort, furrounded by a ditch, and fupplied with warlike 
machines, were attacked by the Englifh. The captain of this band finding himfelf 
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expo-fed to danger, retired, with a few regulars that he had with him, to a tower that 
Jay contiguous to the church, leaving the peafants to fuftain the aflaults of the enemy. 
Thefe {*ft, unable to defend themfelves, reproached him with bis perfidy, and determined 
to furrender; to prevent which, the favage fet fire to the church, and the wretched in- 
habitants alt perilhed in the flames. He was foon, however, puniflied for his cruelty, 
for the fire reaching the tower he experienced a ftmilar fate. 

The inhabitants of Thoury, a place of fome importance, between Etampes and Or- 
leans, deftroyed their habitations and carried all they poftefled into wooden barracks 
which they had conftructed round a ftrong caftle, that was fituated in the middle of 
the town. When the enemy approached, they perceived that one houfe had, by chance, 
been left {landing; to this they fet fire, and the wind blowing ftrong towards the 
barracks, the flames were carried to the roofs, and fprcad with fuch inconceivable rapi- 
dity, that not a foul had time to efcape. The cries of men, women and children were 
heard by the Englifh, who were unable to afford them the fmalleft affiflance ; they 
all perifhed, and the whole town was reduced to afties. Montlhery and Long-jumeau 
were like wife burned ; and the conflagration was feen from the ramparts of Paris. 

The impofTibility of procuring fubfiftence for fuch a numerous army, in a country 
already wafted by foreign and domeftic enemies, 3iid left empty alfo by the precautions 
of the regent, compelled Edward to remove his quarters ; and he led his troops into the 
provinces of Maine, Beaufle, and the Chartraine, which were abandoned to the fury 
of their devaftations. After refrefhing his army, it was his intention to proceed 
to Brittany, and to renew the fiege of Paris early in the fpring. But while the war 
was carried on in this ruinous manner, the negociations for a peace ftill continued ; 
though the feverity of the terms Edward wilhed to impole feemed to deftroy all hopes 
of accommodation. Still the rage of neither party began to abate; France was reduced 
to the laft extremity, and the Englifh themfelves, fatigued with a toilfome march 
through provinces rendered fterile by the calamities of war, and their ftrength farther 
impaired by the hardfhips of a winter campaign, were anxious to obtain an interval 
of repofe. Edward, too, could not but perceive that his iminenfe army had procu- 
red him no other advantage, than that of fpreading defolation around him ; while 
not a fingle place of importance had acknowledged his power. Thefe reflections 
muft have contributed not a little to incline him to lend a favourable ear to the ex- 
hortations of the pope's legates, and the remonftrances of the duke of Lancafter. 

The duke infilled, that notwithftanding his paft fucceffes, which muft have greatly 
exceeded his hopes and expectation, he was now no nearer the accomplilhment of his 
object — if the acquifition of the French crown was his object: — than at the com- 
mencement of the war ; or rather he was placed at a greater diftance from it by thofe 
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very victories and advantages, which feemed to lead to it, That the claim of fucceflioii 
had not, from the firft, procured him one partizan in the kingdom; and the continu- 
ance of thefe deftruftive hoftilities had united every Frenchman in the moft implacable 
animofity againft him. That though inteftine fadtion had debilitated the government 
of France, it was abating every moment; and no party, even during the greater! heat 
of the conteft, when fubjefUon under a foreign enemy ufually appears preferable to the 
dominion of fellow-citizens, had ever adopted the pretenfions of the king of England. 
That the king of Navarre himfelf, the only ally of the Englifh, inftead of being a 
cordial friend, was Edward's moft dangerous rival, and, in the opinion of his partizans, pof- 
feffed a much preferable title to the crown of France. That the prolongation of the war,, 
however it might enrich the Englifh foldiers, was ruinous to the king himfelf, who bore 
all the charges of the armament, without receiving any folid or durable advantage from 
it. That if the prefent diforders of France continued, that kingdom would foon be 
reduced to fuch a ff ate of defolation that it would afford no fpoils to its ravagers ; if it 
could eftablifh a more fteady government, it might, from the chance of war ia its- 
favour, and, by its fuperior force and advantages, be able to repel the prefent viftors. 
That the regent, even during his greateft diflreffes, had yet conducted himfelf with fa 
much prudence, as to prevent the Englifh from acquiring a fingle foot of land in the 
kingdom ; and it were better for the king to accept by a peace what he had in vain at- 
tempted to acquire by hoftility, the fuccefs of which had by no means been adequate 
to the expences ; and that Edward having obtained fo much glory by his arms, the 
praife of moderation was the only honour to which he could now afpire, an honour fo> 
much the greater, as it was durable, was united with prudence, and might be attended 
with the moft folid ad\ antages 80 . 

Thefe remonftrances, the wlfdom of which is manifeft, could not fail to make a deep 
impreffion on the mind of Edward ; who is faid to have been farther difpofed to peace, 
by an accident which happened during his march. At the diftance of about two 
leagues from Chartres, his army was overtaken by a dreadful ftorm of hail, the ftones of 
which was of fuch a prodigious fize as to kill fix thoufand horfes and one thoufand men 81 . 
The king, frightened at the horrors of the furrounding fcene, threw himfelf proftrate 
on the ground : and, extending his arms towards the church of Chartres, made a 
folemn vow no longer to rejecT; the offer of peace, if he could obtain it on reafonable 
terms. Voltaire, alluding to this circumftance, archly obferves, that " feldom have 
** the will of fovereigns, and the fate of kingdoms been, decided by a fhower of rain. 82 ." 

Be 

S° Froiffard, 1. i. c. 211. «» Id. ib. 

** Effaijw L'WJioireGeneraU, t. 2, p. 132. This is one of thofe frivolous remarks with which even the ferrous works- 
ef this writer abound. The influence of fortuitous calamities on the human mind, in the production of impor- 
tant events, may form a fubjedt of ridicule, to the jihihfifbet in his ftudy, who, exulting in the ftrength of man's facul- 
ties,. 
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Be that as it may, a peace was, concluded at. Bretigny—^a fmall town fituated about a- 
league from Chartres — on the eighth of May, 1360. By the articles of this treaty 
(forty in number) it was stipulated that, exclufive of the abfolute fovereignty of 
Guienne and Ponthieu, the following territories fhould be ceded to Edward — the 
county of Poidtiers; the fief of Thouars; the provinces of Poidtou, Xaintonge, Age- 
nois, and Perigord; the Limoufin, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Angoumois, and Rouergue ;. 
Calais, Guines, and Montreuil ; with the lordfliips of Merch, Sangate, Coulogne, 
Homes, Wall and Oye. The full fovereignty of all thefe provinces and territories 
was to be veiled in the crown of England; and France agreed to renounce all title to 
feudal jurifdidtion, homage, or appeal from them. It was farther fettled, by the four- 
teenth article, that the king of France fhould pay Edward three millions of crowns of 
gold for his ranfom (equal to fifteen hundred thoufand pounds- of our prefent mon y) ; 
the firft fix hundred thoufand to be paid within four months from the arrival of John 
on the continent; and four hundred thoufand per annum, till the whole fum was 
difcharged. By the fifteenth article, John was to have his liberty after the firft pay- 
ment, .and the restitution of Rochelle and the county of Guines, on delivering, as hof- 
tages to Edward, his fon Philip ; the counts of Eu, Longueville, Ponthieu, Tan- 
kerville, Joigny, Sancerre, Dammartin, Ventadour, Sallebruch, Aneasurs, and Ven- 
dome, with the lords of Craon, Derval, Odenham andAubigny ; who had all been made 
prifoners at the battle of Poictiers ; — likewife his two fons, Lewis, count of Anjou, 
and John, count of Poidtiers ; his brother, Philip duke of Orleans ;. the duke of L»< ur- 
bon ; the counts of Blois, or of Alencon, or their brothers ; the counts of Saint Paul, 
Harcourt, Portien, Valentinois, Bienne, Vaudemont, and Forez ; the vifcount jf 
Beaumont ; the lords of Coucy, Fiennes, Preaux, Saint Venant and Garencieres ; the 
dauphin of Auvergne ; with the lords of Hangueft, Montmorency, Craon, Harcourt 
and Ligny. Befides thefe noblemen, it was agreed, by the eighteenth article, that John, 
three months after he had recovered his liberty, fliould deliver, as hoftages, forty-two 

citizens, that is, four citizens of Paris, and two from each of the following towns 

Rouen, Saint Omer, Arras, Amiens, Beauvais, Lille, Douay, Tournay, Rheims, Cha- 
lons, Troyes, Chartres, Touloufe, Lyons, Orleans, Compicgne, Caen, Tours, and- 

ties, is anxious to trace each effeft to an adequate caufe. But, if we reflecft that the impreffions of terror are ftrong 
and durable, and that the mind of Edward, at this jundture, prepared as it was by previous fcenes of deflation and 
carnage, of which he was the author, was peculiarly open to their reception, we ftiall not incline to accufe of cre- 
dulity thofe ancient hiftorians who affign the tempeft as the caufe of this fudden accommodation. The inconfiftencyof 
Voltaire, too, is here forcibly Unking, f.nce any one converfant in his works may recur to various parages, in which 
he afcribes the molt important effetts to caufes the molt trifling; in his hiftory of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth 
(chap. 22, p. 243,) he afcribes the peace with England, (in. 1712) to the caprice of the duchefs of Marlborough 
On which occafion, he fays, " un petit caufe produit detres grands changemens." And again, fpeaking of the circum' 
ftance which mduced Marefchal Villars to attack prince Eugene at Denain, (ibid. p. 253) he remarks, that it ferves 
to prove,. " par quelles fecrets et faibles refforts les grandes affaires de ce monde font foment dirigees."' 
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Bourges. In return for thefe important conceflions, Edward agreed to refign his claim 
to the French crown, and to the provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine and An- 
ion, which had been poflefled by his anceftors, as well as to the lbv.creignty of Brittany. 
By the thirty-fecond article, John renounced his alliance with the Scots, and Edward 
diffolved his confederacy with the Flemings. By the twenty-firil it was ftipulated, 
that the difputcs relative to the fucce&on cf Brittany, between the houfes of Blois and 
Mountfort, fhould be left to the decifion of arbiters, to be appointed by the two kings; 
but mould every attempt to promote an amicable termination of them fail, either party 
was left at liberty to eftablifh his claims as he could, and his friends were allowed to 
aflift him 9 *. By the twelfth article of the treaty, it was fettled, that the two kings 
fhould agree between themfelves on the time and place for making their reciprocal 
renunciations. 

Six Englifh knights, deputed by Edward and the prince of Wales, repaired to Paris 
the day after the conclufion of the treaty 84 , to procure the regent's ratification of it. 
That prince fent for the provofr. of the merchants, and the principal citizens of Paris, 
in whofe prefence he ordered all the articles of peace to be read by John Defmare's ; 
after which William de Melun, archbifhop of Sens, celebrated mafs, in the hotel de 
Sens, where the regent refided. During the celebration, the prince left his oratory, 
and walking up to the altar, placed one hand on the miffal, and the other on the holy 
facrament, and fwore, in prefence of the Englifh knights, to obferve, inviolably, all the 
conditions of the treaty. As foon as he had taken the oath, an officer opened one of 
the windows of the duke's apartment, and announced the news of the peace to the 
people, who were afTembled in the court-yard. The regent then went to the cathedral 
to return thanks to God for the reftoration of tranquillity. 

The prince of Wales took a fimilar oath, in the cathedral at Louvres, in prefence of 
fix deputies from the regent. After the treaty had received this confirmation, Edward 
and his Ion returned to England. On the eighth of July the king of France was brought 
over to Calais, whither Edward, alio, foon after repaired ; and there both princes fo- 
lemnly ratified the treaty, on the twenty-fourth of O&ober. Next day, John fet out 
for Boulogne, and Edward accompanied him to the diftance of a mile from Calais, 
where they parted with the rnoft cordial profefhons of mutual amity and efteem. The 
regent had, in the mean time, begun to levy the fubfidies which had been granted for 
paying the king's ranfom. The city of Paris fupplied eight thoufand florins of gold 
for its part of the firft payment, and opened a loan for one hundred thoufand nobles, 
which was filled by the nobility, clergy, and opulent citizens. 
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The fame day on which the treaty of Bretigny was confirmed at Calais, an ac- 
commodation was concluded, through the mediation of Edward, with the king of Na- 
varre, in confequence of which John granted a general amnefty, as well to Charles 
the Bad, as to all his adherents. The king of Navarre was allowed the privilege of 
naming three hundred of his partizans, to whom particular letters of grace were to he 
accorded by the French chancery, including a pardon for every fpecies of crime 85 . The 
firft on his lift was Robert le Coq, bifhop of Laon, a prelate who merited the fevereft 
punifhment which the offended laws of his country could inflict; though John had 
confented to pardon him, he very properly infifted that his kingdom fhould no longer 
be fubjefted to the intrigues of fuch a turbulent prieft ; Le Coq, therefore, retired into 
Spain, where he was promoted to the bifhoprick of Calahorra. Charles the Bad en- 
gaged to fwear fealty to the king, on condition of receiving twelve perfons of dif- 
tindfion as hoftages for his fafety. The places occupied by the Englifh, in the domi- 
nions of the king of Navarre, were to be reftored, and if any one fhould wage war 
againft that monarch, John promifed to obferve a ftridl neutrality. All the articles, 
agreed upon by the duke of Normandy and queen Blanche, were confirmed by the pre- 
fent treaty, which was ratified by the oaths of Edward and John, in the prefence of 
the duke of Orleans, the bifhop of Terouane, the count of Tancarville, and the other 
plenipotentiaries of the French monarch, and of Philip of Navarre, the bifhop of Avran- 
ches, the captal de Buche, and the lord of Pecquigny, who attended on the part of 
Charles the Bad. 

After a captivity of four years, John once more entered hi| capital, on the thir- 
teenth of December. On this occafion, the Parifians feemed to have forgotten their 
paft misfortunes ; the prefence of their iovereign^erafed them from their memory. The 
ftreets and fquares through which he paffed were hung with tapeftry, while the people 
were regaled with wine that flowed from numerous fountains. Before he re-affumed 
the reins of government, he confirmed all the acts of fovereignty performed by the 
regent during his abfence from the kingdom 8S . This confirmation, which was then 
deemed indifpenfably neceffary, fhews the material difference there was between a re- 
gency adminiftered during the ahfence or illnefs of the fovereign, and that which 
takes place during a minority. In the laft cafe, the ratification of the prince, when 
he comes of age, is not deemed neceffary, becaufe being called to the government of 
the ftate by the laws of the realm, thofe fame laws are fuppofed to confirm every 
a<3 of power which he performs in confequence of the authority delegated to him. 

«5 Aaes MS. concernant le Trait.: de Bretigny, a la Bibliotheque du Roi. Rymer. M^m. de Lift, pour fervir 
5 m ' ft - de Charles 10 Ma «vais, par M. Secouffe. Trefor des Chartres lay. iv. de Navarra. Chambre des Comptes 
Mem. D. 86 Du TiUet) Recueil des Rois de FnnQe> Annot Reslft du fillemi ^ A> ^ c ^ p 
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The mifery to which the people were reduced by the war, and by inteffine commo- 
tions, rendered the execution of the articles of peace extremely burdenfome ; it was 
fcarcely poflible to procure money for the payment of the king's ranfom. The pope 
had granted two tenths of the revenues of the clergy ; moft of the large towns had 
taxed themfelves ; many of the adminiftrators of the finances had been feized and im- 
prifoned with a view to extort money from them ; and, in fhort, neceffity had impelled 
the adoption of almoft every expedient that could be thought of. The adulteration of 
the coin was the only refource left unemployed at this juncture,, when it would have 
been more excufable than at any other period. It will, doubtlefs, appear ftrange that 
fo far from having recourfe to this expedient, a new coinage was iffued, in weight and 
purity fuperior to the Lift 87 ; but the tenths and other imports were to be paid with 
this money; and the king of England would probably have refufed it for the ranfom, had 
it been reduced below the proper ftandard. 

The Jews thought this was a favourable opportunity to procure their recal. Exiled and 
profcribed in the preceding reigns, and even labouring under a fimilar difgrace fince the 
acceffion of the prefent monarch S8 , their refidence in the kingdom had rather been con- 
nived at than tolerated. During the king's captivity they had made feveral propofals to 
the regent, who evinced a difpofition to grant them a favour which they offered to 
purchafe at a very high price. Soon after his releafe, John publifhed a declaration, by 
which he permitted them to return, and to remain in the kingdom for twenty years '*. 
Letters were annexed to the declaration, committing the care and confervation of 
their privileges to the count d'Etampes, a prince of the blood, of the branch of Evreux. 
Beiides the fum which this perfecuted people — who, though generally confidered as 
outcafts of fociety, exert their induftry with fuccefs in the acquifition of wealth — ad- 
vanced for the permiffion to return, every mafter of a family paid twelve Florentine 
florins of gold on his entrance into the kingdom, and fix florins yearly for the liberty of 
refiding there ; and a general poll-tax was alfo levied on them of one florin per head. The 
king thinking it neceffary to put fome check on their avarice, and to moderate the ex- 
orbitant intereft which they exacted from his fubjecls, they were forbidden, in future, 
to take more than four deniers per livre, per week ; fuch flagrant ufury (by which the 
intereft would, in fourteen months, amount to as much as the principal) authorized by 
anedidl from the throne, affords a ftrong proof of the wretched ftate to which the king- 
dom was, at this period, reduced. 

Six times had the Jews been banifhed the kingdom ; and under Charles the Sixth a 
fcventh fentence of banifhment was|iflued againft them ; they ftill, however, continued 
to be privately tolerated, though fubjecT: to inceflant perfecutions, till the year 16 15, when 
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they were finally and abfolutely profcribed by Lewis the Thirteenth. The Jews of 
Metz were alone excepted from, the general prefcription. It appears to have been a. 
matter of doubt whether this people were inoft ufeful or molt dangerous to the nation. 
Their, ufurious exactions were, in fome meafure, counterbalanced by their fkill in the 
management of commercial affairs. The French, at this time, wholly neglected trade, 
and every occupation which called for exertions of induftry; while they encouraged 
anile for awkward luxury, and unrefined diffipation. The Jews enabled them to gratify 
this talk by {applying them with money ; and, by thus adminiftering to their paffions, ac- 
celerated their ruin. Everything relating to the finances was imperfectly underflood 
in France, which afforded an opportunity to the Jews, who were fkilful calculators, 
and could, in an inflant, perceive the advantages to be derived from any propofal to 
purchafe the revenues of the crown, to acquire great and rapid fortunes. They were 
the only bankers and money-lenders in the kingdom, till the Lombards came to par- 
take with them thofe lucrative profeffions. But as trade encreafed this defcription 
of perfons encreafed in proportion, and every country in Europe now abounds with, 
native ufurers, equally rapacious and more dangerous than the unfortunate Jews. 

The king, immediately after his return, began to take proper mcafures for fulfilling 
the obligations he had recently contracted. His minifters, whole fentiments of honor- 
were lefs refined than his own, ftrenuoufly urged him to elude the execution of a 
treaty fo difadvantageous to France. But John replied — " that though honour and good; 
" faith were banifhed from every other place, they ought always to find an afylum in the 
" bofom of princes," a fentiment which fhowed him worthy his elevated ftation, and which 
ought to be engraven, in indelible characters, on every throne ! Many of the French go- 
vernors, however, ftill refufed, in oppofition to the orders of their fovereign, to evacuate 
the places entrufted to their command. The affection of the people for their king, which 
had long lain dormant, now burft forth with renovated vigour ; the inhabitants of the 
provinces, ceded by the late treaty, and particularly the heads of many illuftrious. 
families, long refufed to acknowledge the authority of the Englifh monarch ; and the 
moft urgent folicitations and remonftrances of John were neceffary to perfuade them to, 
facrifice their private inclinations to the public tranquillity. 

It was at this time that John bellowed the hand of his daughter Ifabella on Tohrt 
Galeas Vilconti, fon to the duke of Milan ; the princefs received as a dower the county 
of Sommieres in Languedoc, with an annuity of three thoufand livres 00 ; the for- 
mer was afterwards exchanged by Galeas for the county of Vertus, this is all we know, 
from authentic records, of the circumftances. of this marriage, which feveral hiftorians- 
have neverthclefs prefumed to afcribe to motives of avarice in the king, who bar- 
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tered, they fay, the hand of his daughter for a fum of money, which he wanted' to dif- 
charge a part of his ranfom. But affertions of this nature, unfupported by proof, mufb 
be rejected as calumnies, and the whole tenor of John's conduct lerves to exculpate him 
from an imputation of fo heinous a nature. 

A.D. 1361.] But while the king was careful to fulfil to theutmoft the terms of the trea- 
ty of Bretiguy, Edward is accufed, by the French hiftorians 1 , of neglecting to enforce the 
pofitive orders he had given to his governors, to reitore the places of which they were in 
pofTefTion 1 " ; the ceffion of which, they aver, John was compelled to purchafe, at the 
expence of two millions of livres. Be that as it may, he at length obtained them. The 
kingdom, however, far from having recovered that tranquillity which it was expected 
the treaty would produce, was now expoied to more ferious calamities than during the 
war with England. The many military adventurers who had followed the ftandard of 
Edward, being difperfed in the feveral provinces, and polTeffed of ftrong holds, refufed 
to lay down their arms, or relinquifh a courfe of life to which they were now accuf- 
tomcd, and by which alone they could gain a fubfiftence ,2 . They affociated them- 
felves with the banditti who were already enured to the habits of rapine and 
violence ; and who, as we before have had occafion to obferve, affumed the name 
of the companies and companions, and became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants. 

Thefe new enemies firft entered Champagne and Burgundy, where they were guilty of 
the moft cruel excefTes. They feized the caiUe of Genville, which they gave up, on 
receiving a hundred thoufand livres, after they had ravaged the environs of Verdun, 
Toul, and Langres, and levied contributions on the inhabitants. Befancon, Dijon, 
and Beaune experienced a fimilar treatment ; and their numbers having encreafed 
to fixteen thoufand, they refolved to attempt forae enterprize of importance. The riches 
of the holy fee induced them to bend their courfe towards the city of Avignon; direct- 
ing their march through the Maconnois and the Comtat. Thefe provinces being ex- 
pofed to the moft dreadful depredations, addrelTed their complaints to the king's council ; 
nnd France was threatened with a general defolation, unlefs the progrefs of this banditti 
were fpeedily checked. 

But the difficulty of finding money and troops threw the government into the utmoft 
confternation. On this emergency the king had recourfe to James of Bourbon, who 
was employed in furrendering to lord Chandos, whom Edward had appointed his lieu- 
tenant, the different places that were to be reftored to England. This nobleman was 
highly efteemed by his countrymen for the many amiable qualities he polfelTed; fo that 
he had no fooner ngnihed the orders he had received from the king, than all the gen- 
s' Du Tillet. 9i We purpofely forbear to notice the other accufntions preferred againft Edward, by Yillaret 
and his predeceffors, with regard to the non-accomplifhment of the obligations he had contracted by the treaty of 
Bretigny ; as we fhall have occafion, in the reign of Charles the Wife, to enter into a full difcufiion thereof. 
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tlemen of the neighbouring provinces flocked to his ftandard. Followed by this 
chofen band he marched through the Lyonnois to the province of Foreft, the count of 
which, who was recently dead, had married his lifter. Being joined by his nephews, 
and his army daily encreafing, he haftened forward in purfuit of the enemy, who were 
then employed in ravaging the environs of Chalons-upon-Saone. The companies being 
apprized of the approach of the French, called a council to decide on the propriety of 
waiting for them ; and having counted their troops, which were found to amount to 
fixteen thoufaml men, they determined to rifk. an action. " If fortune favours us," faid 
they, " we ftiall all be enriched for a long time, not only from the prifoners we fhall 
" take in the action, but from the terror we fhall infpire, which will prevent any far- 
" ther oppolition ; — if we are beaten, we know the worft." 

As foon as they had taken this refolution, they advanced to meet the French army. 
Quitting the Maconnois, and traverfing a part of the provinces of Foreft and the Bcau- 
jolois,'' 3 which they laid wafte, they reduced the caftle of Brignais, in the Lyonnois, fitu- 
ated on the fmall river of that name, about three leagues from the Rhone. When James 
of Bourbon heard they were fo near him, he collected his troops, and offered them battle. 
Thefe companies, compofed chiefly of veteran foldiers, and experienced leaders, had 
taken poft on a hill, at the foot of which, though ftrongly fortified by nature, they had 
thrown up fome entrenchments that confiderably encreafed the difficulty of approaching 
it. They had alio recourfe to a ftratagem, by concealing their beft-appointed troops 
behind the hill, fo that it was impofiible to form any juft eftirnation of their ftreneth 
This manoeuvre had the defired effect ; the officers who were fent to reconnoitre 
brought word to James of Bourbon, that they did not amount to more than fix thou- 
fand men, all badly armed. In confequence of this falfe report it was refolved to force 
their entrenchments; the attack was conducted with fpirit, but the French had no 
fooner furmounted the difficulties that prefented themfelves at the foot of the hill, than 
the troops that were concealed behind it rufhed forward, and, in a fhort time, threw them 
into confufion; the victory was complete; moft of the noblemen in the French army 
were either killed, taken or wounded; among the laft was James of Bourbon, who 
died of his wounds, three days after* the a&ion ; his fon Peter of Bourbon did not long 
furviv* him ; and his nephew, the young count of Foreft, alfo loft his life. Regnaut de 
Forez, paternal uncle to the count ; the count of Ufez, Robert de Beaujeu, and Lewis de 
Chalons, were made prifoners. Such was the event of the battle of Brignais, the lois 
of which was more fenfibly 'felt at this calamitous period, than it would have been at 
any other time. 

After the victory, the companies continued to pillage, and ranfom the provinces of 
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Lyons, Foreft, and Beaujolois. One part of them, under the conduct of Seguin de 
Badefol, a gentleman of Navarre, took poffeffion of the fortrefs of Ence, about a league 
from Lyons; while the reft having appointed a leader, who ftiled himfelf The friend 
(f God, and the enemy of the whole world, renewed their firft defign of paving a vifit 
to the pope and cardinals. They took by furprize the town of Pont-Saint-Efprit, 
which they pillaged, after maffacring the greater part of the inhabitants, and commit- 
ting the moft dreadful diforders. From this place they carried their incurfions to the 
gates of Avignon, laying wafte all the intermediate country. 

When news of the defeat at Brignais was received in France, a numerous band of 
adventurers, of different nations, the refufe of Edward's army, evacuated the towns they 
had hitherto refufed to furrender, and haftened to join the companies. The reduction 
of Avignon, and the pillage of the whole county of Provence, were the objects they 
had in view. Thefe banditti, ftimulated by the hopes of plunder, and familiarized with 
every fpecies of crime, committed the moft horrid diforders. They ravifhed the women, 
whether young or old, without diftinction of age or condition, while they maffacred 
the men and children ; — their fury knew no bounds. Houfcs and churches were levelled 
with the ground, and fuch of their contents as could not be carried away, were con- 
figned to the flames. An emulation in vice prevailed among them ; and the moft cruel 
and moft impious were holden in the higheft eftimation. 

The pope and his court were thrown into the greateft confternation ; in vain had his 
holinefs recourfe to his fpiritual arms ; the thunders of the church were of little avail 
with men who had fet all kind of religion at defiance. A cruTade was preached, and 
abfolution promifed by the pope to all who would take up arrris in his defence. The 
cardinal of Ofbia was appointed chief of the crufaders, and Carpentras was fixed upon 
as the place of rendezvous, where fuch as wifhed to fave their fouls, by obtaining a 
general remiffion of their fins, repaired to enlift under the banners of the holy fee. But 
the zeal of the new crufaders fpeedily abated when they found that the cardinal could 
only pay them with indulgences: moft of them returned home, fome went into Lom- 
bardy, and not a few joined the companies. 

Innocent and the prelates of his court were at a lofs how to avert the ftorm that 
threatened them, when the marquis of Montferrat offered, for the payment of aconfiderable 
ium to draw off the objects of their fears into Italy, where he was engaged in a war 
with the duke of Milan. He accordingly negociated an accommodation with the com- 
panies, who agreed to follow him, on condition of receiving fixty thoufand florins, and 
abfolution for their fins, which the pope moft cheerfully granted. The marquis found 
them of great fervice to him, in the reduction of feveral towns and fortreffes which he 
took from the enemy. 
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But though the departure of thefe adventurers afforded fome confolatlon to the 
French, there ftill remained fufEcient to harafs the kingdom with their depredations 9 \ 
Seguin de Badafol, after lie had laid wafle the Lyonnois, entered 'Auvergne, where lie 
took Brionde, which he retained upwards of a year, during which he rsvaged the cir- 
cumjacent country, nor could he be induced to evacuate it till he had been paid the 
(am of one hundred thoufand florins. Loaded with the fpoils of the kingdom, this | 
leader of banditti retired into Guienne with immenfe riches. On his evacuation of Bri- 
onde, he had engaged never more to bear arms againft France ; but the king of Navarre, 
who was now forming new projects of hoftility, endeavoured, foon after, to allure him 
into his fervice, by offering to give him a confiderable property in land. Templed by 
his offers, Seguin confented to the propofals of Charles the Bad, the only difficulty 
that occurred between them was this — the king infifted that the lands he meant to 
confer on him fhould be in Normandy, and the other would have them in Navarre. 
But as both of them were obftinate, this difficulty could not be furmounted ; and as 
Seguin was acquainted with the fecret intentions of Charles, that prince determined to 
get rid of him. When he had adopted this refolution, he invited him to dinner, having 
previoufly taken the precaution to order one of his fervants to place before him a difh of 
preferved oranges and pears: Charles himfelf prefentedthe fruit to Seguin, and boalled of 
its excellence ; but he had not long tafted them when he fell from his feat, and was 
feized with the moft excruciating pains. The king of Navarre, without any ap- 
pearance of confufion, coolly ordered him to be conveyed home, where he died in a 
few days. 

The attempts to reconcile the rival houfes of Montfort and Blois, by propofing a 
divifion of the duchy of Brittany, had proved unfuccefsful : and war was on the point 
of breaking out, with renovated vigour, when the humane and friendly interference of 
the duke of Lancafter produced a truce, which was afterwards prolonged till Michael- 
mas, 1363. Had that nobleman lived, a final accommodation might, perhaps, have 
been effected ; but he was unfortunately taken off, foon after the peace of Bretigny, 
by a dreadful peftilence which prevailed in London: his death was univerlally lamented 
by the people, who juffly paid him that tribute of refpedt and efteem which his nume- 
rous virtues fo richly delerved. 

Some time after his return from England, the king invited the celebrated Bertrand 
du Guefclin, a knight of Brittany, to enter his fervice, and Bertrand accepted his in- 
vitation, and fpoke to him with that franknefs and candour which he dilplayed on all 
occauons. " Sire," faid he " war is my profeffion ; I have obtained the friendfhip of 
*• many brave and worthy knights, my countrymen ; if you will enable me to maintain 
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them, they will do. you good and loyal fervice." " I defire no other teftimony of 
" their valour than your own," replied the king ; " till I can do better for you, I give 
" you the command of a hundred lances, by which means you will have it in your 
" power to provide for them 9S ." Du Guefclin accordingly compofed his company 
of gentlemen of Brittany, mod of them his relations or friends, and all men of ap- 
proved valour ; who accompanied him in every expedition, and were always foremoft- 
ia every danger. 

Several adventurers from. Brittany, allured by the profpedt of reward, and' expe&ing 
to receive the fame honours that had been conferred on du Guefclin, entered France, 
and committed depredations on the provinces of Poitou and Anjou, on the Vendomois, 
the Orleanois, and the Chartraine ; and it appears ftrange, that the government not, 
only refufed to remedy thefe diforders, but even feemed to encourage them. When 
the citizens of Paris complained to the council, that a flop was put, by t-hefe depre- 
dations, which extended even to the gates of the capital, to all commercial intercom fc 
between the different parts of the kingdom, they were exprefsly forbidden to interfere, 
directly or indire6Uy, : in any thing which concerned the Bretons and Gafcons, and" 
were told, to conduct their own affairs as well as they could. It is difficult to account 
for fuch conduct, which, whatever political purpofe Lt might be calculated to anfvver, 
was highly reprehenfible. In thefe difaftrous times, indeed, every thing feemed to 
confpire againft the happinefs of the people ; on whom, however, taxes continued to 
be levied with the fame punctuality as .if the nation had enjoyed all the advantages 
which refult from peace and plenty., 

A variety of taxes had been i'mpofed which proved more burdenfome to the people 
than profitable to the flate. The want of Amplification in the mode of collecting 
them gave rife to very heavy expences 96 ; to avoid which, the king, by the advice of 
his council, abolifhed them all, and fubflituted in their place a general tax of twelve 
deniers per livre on all merchandize ; a duty upon fait of one-fifth of its price ; and one 
on wines and other liquors of a thirteenth. This duty upon liquors was proportioned 
to their quality, fo that inferior wir.es paid much lefs than thofe of Champagne and 
Burgundy. Thefe taxes were farmed out by the deputies of the different towns and' 
provinces, to the Jews and Lombards. Farther to recruit his finances, the king re- 
's Each lance, or man at arms, Was attended by three archers, a coutiHitr (fo called from being armed with a 
cutlafs, formed like a bayonet) and a page; fo that a company of a hundred lances compofed a body of fix hun, 
dred men. This appointment of du Guefclin to a company of lances, is a plain proof that the French kings had 
bodies of regular troops in their fervice at this time. Villatit. 

9 6 Trefor des Chartres, Lay. intit. Sulfides. iAim. de la Chambre des Com. Cots D. fo. 32. 
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voked all the grants of crown-lands, which had been made fince the reign of Philip 
the Fair, except the appanages of the princes of the blood, and the donations to the 
church. 

While the French were lamenting the difmemberment of their empire, by the lofs 
of thofe provinces that were ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, their hopes were fuddenly 
revived by the unexpected acquifition of Burgundy. The young duke of Burgundy, 
Philip de Rouvre (fo called from the name of the caftle in which he was born) died in 
the fpring of 1361, in hisfixteenth year. He was one of the hoftages delivered to Ed- 
ward, who had permitted him to return to France. Five years before his death he had 
efpoufed the princefs Margaret, daughter and fole heirefs to Lewis, count of Flanders ; 
but the tender age of both parties had hitherto prevented the confummation of the 
marriage. 

This prince was foil to Philip of Burgundy, who was killed at the fiege of Aiguil- 
lon, in 1 3 16 ; and whofe widow, Jane of Burgundy, married king John. Eudes, 
duke of Burgundy, grandfather to Philip de Rouvre, furvived his Ion three years. 
Eudes had acquired, by his marriage with Jane of France, the counties of Artois and 
Burgundy, and the lordfhip of Salins. His fon Philip married Jane of Boulogne, 
heirefs to William the Third, count of Boulogne and Auvergne. By thefe marriages, 
Philip de Rouvre inherited the firft fucceflion in Europe, in point of opulence and 
extent, after the fovereign princes. In him finifhed the firft royal branch of Burgundy, 
which fubfifled during the long fpace of three hundred and thirty years, from Robert 
of France, the firft duke, who was fon to king Robert, and grandfon to Hugh Capet. 
Philip, the twelfth and laft duke of that illuftrious houfe, was interred at Citeaux, 
a monaftery founded by his anceftors, where upwards of fixty tombs of the princes 
and princefTes of the two branches of Burgundy are ftill to be feen. The dukes 
of this province, from Robert the Second to Eudes the Fourth, were titular kings 
of Theflalonia ; but Eudes fold his ideal crown, together with his claims to the prin- 
cipalities of Achaia and Morea, to Lewis de Bourbon, count of Clermont. 

Philip, on his return from England, had made a will, by which he divided the fuc- 
ceflion of his domains into three parts. The counties of Boulogne and Auvergne 
were bequeathed to John of Boulogne, uncle to queen Jane, the young duke's mother; 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois devolved to Margaret of Flanders ; and the 
duchy of Burgundy, together with all the territories that were immediately derived 
from Eudes the Fourth, reverted to king John, who, moreover, had claims to that 
fucceflion by right of birth, being defcended from Jane of Burgundy, After to Eudes.' 
It is true, indeed, that but for the will left by Philip, the king of France's right might 
have been contefted by the king of Navarre, whofe grandmother, Margaret of Bur- 
gundy, 
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gundy, was alfo fifter to Eudes, and the elder fifter too ; but to this pretenfion John 
oppofed the advantage he had over the king of Navarre, of a degree of proximity. Du 
Tillet is of opinion that the duchy of Burgundy, confidered as the appanage of a prince 
of the blood, reverted of courfe to the crown, in default of heirs male. In oppofition 
to this opinion, it has been afferted that the laws of reverfion, with regard to the great 
fiefs, were not eftablifhed when Robert of France received from his brother, king 
Henry, in 1032, the inveftiture of the duchy of Burgundy ; and that it was not till 
long after, that Philip the Fair, by a codicil annexed to his will 97 , ordered that the 
county of Foitou, by him given as an appanage to his younger fon, fhould, in default 
of heirs male, revert to the crown. But before the reign of Philip the Fourth, it was 
cuftomary for the great fiefs, given as an appanage to the children of the king, to revert 
to the crown 93 . The court of peers, compofed of thirty-five of the principal nobles of 
the realm, decided, by a formal decree, that in default of heirs male, fuch appanages 
reverted to the crown ; and that decree was iffued in conformity to a law, eftablifhed 
at the commencement of the third race 99 • Some years after two fimilar decrees were 
iffued; bythefirftof which the county of Clermont, in Beauvoifis, which had been given 
to Philip, the younger fon of Philip Auguftus, was adjudged to the king ; and by the 
fecond, the counties of Poitou and Auvergne, which had belonged to Alphonfo, bro- 
ther to Saint Lewis, were re-annexed to the crown. It is not, therefore, to the will of 
Philip the Fair that recourfe muff be had to authorize the legitimacy of the king's 
right to the duchy of Burgundy, as a great fief difmembered from the crown, but to 
thofe anterior decrees above quoted, which neceffarily imply the pre-exiftence of a po- 
fitive law. Yet the king did not take poffefiion of Burgundy in confequence of that 
law, but in virtue of his right of proximity, as he himfelf declared in the letters by 
which he re-annexed that province to the crown I0 °. In thofe letters, too, he enjoined 
his fon and fucceffbrs never more to detach from the royal domains the provinces of 
Touloufe, Champagne, Brie, and Normandy. 

The king of Navarre did not fail to advance his claims, as being related to Philip de 
Rouvre ; and he fent deputies to demand juftice from the king, who offered to refer the 
decifion of the matter to the pope. Charles the Bad wifhed to open a negociation, in 
the hope of embarraffing the court, and of procuring fome compenfation ; but all the 
nieafures he adopted for that purpofe proved fruitlefs. Finding there was no profpedt 
of fuccefs, he was obliged to defift ; and this pretended refufal to do him juftice 
afterward ferved as a pretext to juftify a war which, even now, he was fecretly pre- 
paring. 

s>7 Trifor des Char. Layette Tejlamenta regum. 9» Pafquier. 99 Du Tillet. 100 Chambre des Com. 
Mem. D. fol 40. Recueil desOrdon. torn. iv. p.212. 
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A. D. 1362.] Immediately after the re-annexation of Burgundy, the king repaired 
thither in perfon, in order to take poffeffion of the province, when he confirmed the- 
privileges and franchifes of the nobility, as well as thofe of the towns and communities. 
In Champagne he accorded fimilar letters of confirmation to the nobility, clergy, and 
commons. He next repaired to Avignon, to perfuade the pope to oppofe the projected 
marriage of Edmund, earl of Cambridge, fon to the king of England, with Margaret 
of Flanders, widow to Philip de Rouvre, by which Edward would have acquired a far- 
ther extenfion of territory in the vicinity of France. In accomplifliing this object, 
John difplayed a degree of political prudence which he feldom exerted ; but in reviving 
the obfolete rage for crufading, he forfeited thofe pretenfions to fagacity, which he had 
thereby acquired. Seduced by the example of the king of Cyprus, he received the crofs 
from the hands of the fovereigrt pontiff, and engaged, in two years, to march to th& 
relief of the Chriftians in Palefline ; a project which, had he been able to put it in ex- 
ecution, would have effectually completed the ruin of his kingdom. 

A. D. 1363.] Edward, in the mean time, finding his new fubjects on the continent 
fiill averfe to the Engliih government, wifely determined to place them under the im- 
mediate command of the prince of Wales, who was efteemed even by his enemies. 
The prince had lately married, by virtue of a papal difpenfation, his coufin Jane r 
daughter and fole heirefs of Edmund Plantagenet, earl of Kent, and widow of Sir 
Thomas Holland: when his father had conveyed to him the county of Poitou, to- 
gether with all the provinces in his pofTeffion from thence to the Pyrenees ; and the 
king now further inverted him with the dignity of prince of Aquitaine, accompanied by » 
a grant of part of Gafcony, and of all other territories which he enjoyed in France, 
lubject to feudal homage, and an annual tribute of an ounce of gold- 

The prince of Wales, having received the inveftiture of his new dominions, refolved 
to fix his refidence at Bourdeaux, at which place he arrived in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1363, and experienced a moft welcome reception from the nobles of that coun- 
try, who immediately took the oath of fealty ; and he foon found means, by a mild and 
equitable adminiltration, to conciliate the affection of the people. 

The dukes of Orleans, Anjou, Berry and Bourbon, who had been delivered as hof- 
tages to Edward, being anxious to return to their native country, gave that monarch to 
uuderftand, that if they were removed to Calais, they might be able, by their in- 
fluence, to remove thofe obftructions. which delayed the furrender of certain places, 
that had been ceded by the treaty of Bretigny, particularly of Belleville and Gaure, 
about which a difpute had arifen, that had been referred to arbitration. The king of 
England took advantage of this difpofition to exact from them fuch terms as he thought 
would infallibly promote the attainment of that object which they had engaged to ac- 

complifh. 
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Complifh. He promifed to releafe them entirely, on condition, that, before the firft 
of November, he mould receive two hundred thoufand florins, together with the ter- 
ritory of Belleville, and the county ofGaure; that, in the mean time, the princes 
fhould deliver to him, as a pledge, the caflles of Chifec, Melle, Cointay, and Vil- 
leneuve, with all the eftates poffefled by the duke of Orleans, in Poitou and 
Xaintonge, and the diftri£f. of Beaurayn, in Ponthieu ; and that in cafe they 
Ihould fail to procure the furrender of Belleville and Gaure, they fhould return 
to London, but the lands given as a pledge fhould remain to Edward. The princes 
complying with thefe terms, were, agreeably to their requefl, conveyed to Calais. 

This convention between the king of England and the princes of the blood had 
been figned, during John's refidence at Avignon, whither it was fent to him. 
He immediately confirmed it, but neverthelefs fent it to his eldeft fori, the dauphin, 
whom he had appointed his lieutenant during his abfence. That prince, having taken the 
advice of the prelates, nobles, and members of his council, reprefented to his father, that 
it was impoflible to accept a treaty fo prejudicial to France, with the only view of 
procuring the liberation of the princes, who ought already to have been rcleafed, fince 
the moft eflential conditions of the treaty of Bretigny had been fulfilled, on the part of 
the king. — This refufal prevented the princes from complying with the terms of the 
convention. The duke of Anjou, more impatient and lefs honourable than the reft, 
broke his parole, and efcaped to Paris. 

When the king was informed of his fon's conduct, he feverely reproved him, and 
refolved to repair to England in perfon, in order to obviate the poffibility of mifrepre- 
fentation, and to concert meafures with Edward for the final accomplifhment of the 
treaty. In vain did his miniilers reprefent to him the danger and imprudence of fuch 
a ftep ; he remained fteady to his purpofe ; extremely delicate on the point of honour, 
he was determined to avoid the imputation of connivance at an aft he condemned *. 
On his return from Avignon, he palled through Montpellier, and vifited a part of Lan- 
guedoc, where he confirmed the privileges and franchifes of the towns and communi- 
ties. It was during this journey that he laid the bafis of a power, that, by the rapidity 
with which it encreafed, became a fource of inteftine divifions, and national calamities; 
obfeuring the fplcndor of the throne, and fhakingthe monarchy to its very foundations. 

1 Charles at the time of making this obfervation, muft have known it to be founded on falfehood, fince it was ex- 
prefsly ftipulated that the hoftages fhould remain in England, till all the articles ;f the treaty bad been fulfilled; it being, 
-even, provided, that, in cafe any of them fhould die, or efcape, others fhould be fent to replace them. And it is 
certain, that but a fmall portion of the ranfom had yet been paid ; and alfo, as it appears from this very convention, 
that all the places agreed" to be ceded had not yet been furrendeied. Thus early did Charles difplay fymptoms of 
that difpofition to evjde what he had (worn to obferve, which he embraced the firft favourable opportunity more 
ftilly to evince. 
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Ever fince the fatal battle of Poitiers, John had conceived an attachment for Philip 
which had daily acquired additional ftrength. The prince, indeed, had fhewn himfelf 
worthy of this predilection by his courage and filial affection ; and his father now re- 
folved to give him a proof of his favour, by conferring on him a more confiderable ap- 
panage than he had given to his two elder brothers, the dukes of Anjou and Berry. 
He therefore invefled him with the duchy and county of Burgundy, which he fettled 
on him and his heirs, to be holden in the fame manner as by the preceding dukes ; 
declaring him, at the fame time, the firft peer of France ; a prerogative which excited 
the jealoufy of his brothers, though he was not fuffered to enjoy it fully, and without 
contradiction, till feveral years after it had been conferred on him. 

The king, after he had put Philip in poffeflion of his new appanage, repaired to 
Amiens, where he had convened an affembly of the ftates- general of the Langue d'Oyl, 
as well for the purpofe of regulating the mode of collecting the impoft that had been 
granted for the payment of his ranfom, as for the abolition of various abufes that had 
crept into the kingdom, during the late calamities 1 . All princes, noblemen, towns, 
and communities were forbidden to levy, in future, any arbitrary tolls or duties, on 
goods and merchandize pafling through their refpective territories. This prohibition 
had become highly neceflary, fince all internal commerce was nearly deftroyed, from 
the goods being liable to be flopped at every town, and at every bridge. As the king 
of Navarre was evidently preparing for hoflilities, all private wars were forbidden 
throughout the kingdom. An ordonnance was iffued for preventing the multiplicity 
of litigious caufes that were brought before the parliament, and the fuperfluous difplay 
of oratorical talents to which the advocates appear to have been peculiarly addicted at 
this period; it was accordingly enacted, that advocates fliould not plead more than 
twice in the fame caufe; that they fliould, on pain of being feverely punifhed, confine 
themfelves to the point in queftion, without loading their pleadings with ufelefs re- 
petitions, or digreffions foreign from the caufe ; without indulging, in fhort, in thofe 
vain declamations, and that frivolous verbofity, the leafl inconvenience of which is the 
lofs of time too precious to be facrificed to the vanity of the orator. — Were a fimilar 
■egulation enforced in every kingdom, the patience of the judge would not fo often be 
put to the teft, nor the merits of the caufe obfcured by thofe whofe duty it is to elu- 
cidate them. Soon after the prorogation of the ftates, John repaired to London, where 
he arrived about Chriftmas, 1363, >and was received by Edward, and the nobility of 
England, with all the refpect that was due to his rank and character. 

But though the motive which induced the king to quit his dominions was highly 
laudable, yet his prefence was never more neceflary than at this period. He had been 

* Trc'for des Chartres, reg. 95, piece 130. Reg. et du Partem, fol. 53. Receuil des Ordonnances, t. iii. p. 646, 
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long apprized of tfie hoftile defigns of Charles the Bad. Several noblemen of Gafcony 
who ftill retained their ancient attachment to France, had informed him that that 
prince was making preparations for war in the kingdom of Navarre. Letters, too, had 
been intercepted from Charles the Bad, to his vafTals in Normandy, which tended to 
confirm this intelligence. The captal 3 de Buche, on whom the king of Navarre had 
conferred the title of his lieutenant, had engaged feveral of the companies in his fer- 
vice, and after marching through the Bordelois and Poitott, entered Touraine, and 
directed his courfe towards Normandy. His officers publicly boafted that they were 
going to wage war with the king of France. The companies which were left in 
Languedoc hoifted the ftandard of Navarre, and commenced hoftilities in the name of 
Charles the Bad. The irruption was fufpei led by the illnefs of the Captal, during 
which a part of his troops difbanded ; but the king of Navarre, notwithstanding, purfued 
his plans with unremitting vigour ; and to prevent the poffibility of a miilake, with 
regard to his intentions, he quartered the arms of France with tliofe of Navarre, upon 
his ftandards, without the mark that ferved to diftinguifh the younger from the elder 
branch of the royal family. All thefe fymptoms of hoftility, however, were infufficient 
to convince John that he would ever attempt to put his projects in execution. 

A. D- 1364.] The duke of Normandy, who ac~led as lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom in the abfence of his father, did not behold, with equal tranquillity, the motions of 
Charles. He affembled his council, and by their advice, fent John de Chalons, count 
of Auxerre, and Beitrand. du Guefclin, to attack the places belonging to the king of 
Navarre in Normandy 4 . Du Guefclin took the town of Mantes by ftratagem, and 
then laid fiege to the caflle, which was well fortified, and carried it by aflault, after a 
long and vigorous defence. Great numbers were killed in the attack, and feveral 
Parifians, who had been long attached to the king of Navarre, were taken prifoners, 
twenty-eight of whom were conveyed to the capital, and there beheaded. Meulan being 
taken foon after, the navigation of the Seine, below Paris, was fecured. 

On the eighth of April, 1364, the very day on which Bertrand du Guefclin gained 
poffeffion of Mantes, the king died, at London, at his apartments in the Savoy; in the 
forty-fixth year of his age 5 , and the fifteenth of his reign. 

3 The title of captal had formerly been confined to fome of the principal noblemen of Acquitnine. It appears to 
have been, originally, equivalent to that of count, and even implied a fuperiority, as the fignification of the word 
tafitalh announces. This dignity, which was, at firft, like all others, perfonal, in the fequel became annexed to 
families, and to the efhtes they poffefled. In the time of the firft dukes of Acquitaine, there were feveral captals; 
but the title was probably neglected and exchanged for others, for in the fourteenth century, there were only two 
■the Captal de Buche, and the Captal de Trene. Du Cange Ghjfar. adverb. Capitalis. 

t Froiffard. Spicil. Cont. de Nang. Chron. MS. S Father Anfelm. Villarct. 
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John-, at the commencement of his reign, was violent, impetuous and vindictive ; 
tha fplendour of his power feems for a while to have dazzled his judgment ; and his 
father had fet him examples of cruelty and injuftice which he was but too ready to 
follow. The death of the count of Eu, which was little better than an ajfaffination, 
and the execution of the four noblemen at Rouen, unjuft becaufe illegal, are facts, that 
difplayed the moft criminal inattention to thofe facred principles which all fovereigns 
ihould adopt as the invariable guide of their actions. It is fair, however, to prefume, 
from his fubfequent conduct, that experience and reflection had matured his mind, and 
prepared it for repentance. Certain it is that his difpofition experienced a moft falutary 
change, and that, during the latter years of his reign, he was meek, humble, and humane. 
His virtues then fhone forth in all their native luftre ;. generous, frank, liberal, and 
pious; heroically brave; inviolably faithful to his word.;, conftant in his attachment; 
the friend, in fliort, of honour, truth and juftice. His conduct met its due reward 
in the affection of his fubjects, and the efteem and refpectof his enemies. 

It is not fair to determine the extent of a monarch's abilities by the profperity or ca- 
lamities of his reign, exelufively confidered. Had a prince lefs ambitious and enter- 
prifing than Edward been placed on the throne of England, France would not have 
had to deplore the lofs of thofe numerous provinces which were difmembered from the 
empire by the treaty of Bretigny. With no greater propriety can that lofs be imputed 
fo/elyto the mifcondudt of John, than the fortuitous acquifition ofBurgundy can be placed 
in the lift of his merits. To the cowardice of his troops, more than to his own impe- 
tuofity, may the defeat of Poictiers be afcribed ; and the fubfequent calamities which 
defolated the kingdom had their principal fource in the feditious and untraceable fpirit 
of his fubjects. 

The funeral of John was celebrated with great fplendour and folemnity by the 
Englifh; and honoured by the prefence of his rival Edward, who fincerely regretted 
the lofs of a prince, for whom he had conceived the higheft efteem. The corpie was 
afterward conveyed to France, and interred, with thofe of his predeceffors, in the 
abbey of St. Denis. John had, by his firft wife, Bonne of Bohemia, four tons and 
four daughters ; Charles, who fucceeded him in the throne ; Lewis, duke of Anjou ; 
John, duke of Berry; Philip, duke of Burgundy; Jane, queen of Navarre; Mary, 
duchefs of Bar; Ifabella, wife to Galeas Vifconti ; and Margaret, a nun at Poiffy. 

John was fond of literature, and encouraged the cultivation of it, by extending his 
protection and bounty to its profefTors 6 . He had caufed a great part of the Bible and 
feveral other pious works, to be tranftated into French. The firft tranflation of the 

* Mem. de Litt. vol. 17. 
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decades of Titius Livius into French was undertaken, at his command, by Peter Bcr- 
cheure, prior of St. Eloy. Saluft, Lucan and the commentaries of Casfar were aifo 
tranflated during this reign. 

A military order, entitled the order of the Star, was inftituted by John, at the com- 
mencement of his reign. The knights wore a itar with this infeription — Alonjlrant regi- 
ons a/lra viam — but their number was too great — (there being no lefs than five hundred 
admitted at the firft inftitution) — to render the diftinftion honourable; the order, of 
courfe, foon funk into contempt, and in a fhort time became extindt. 

The privilege granted to the judges of the parliament, of exemption from all duties 
on articles of domeftic confumption, is commonly afcribed to John ; but this is a mis- 
taken idea fince, it is expreflly obferved, in letters patent of the year 1352, that the 
chancellor, the parliament, the chamber of accompts, the king's law officers, the trea- 
furers of France, and the king's fecretaries had enjoyed, for time immemorial, a total 
exemption from duties on corn, wine, animals, wood, and other provifions necefTaryfor 
their fubfifience. The letters were confirmed by others granted during this reign, which 
threatened any collectors of the taxes who fhould prefume to trouble fuch officers with 
expulfion and exemplary punifhment. The complaints preferred by Simon de Buffy, 
firft prefident, and James Adelaincourt, one of the judges of the parliament, againft 
the collectors of Nantes and Mculnn, gave rife to the confirmation of thefe ancient 
immunities. 
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CHARLES, 

SURNAMED THE JVISE. 



A. D. 1364.] WE fhall not imitate the French hiftorians, in pronouncing tiro 
eulogy of a monarch at the commencement of his reign; but by a fair and impartial 
ftatement of fads, enable our readers to decide on the juftice of thofe conclufions we 
may be induced to draw, and render them competent to appreciate the merits of the 
fovereign from the tenour of his life. 

But before we enter on the events of the prefent reign, it may not be amifs to take a 
flight view of the political and civil government of the kingdom, which may be con- 
fidered as the fource to which the prevailing virtues and vices of a nation, may fre- 
quently be traced. The profeflion of arms has, from the firlt eftablifhment of the 
French monarchy, been holden in the higheft eftimation ; and if valour alone were 
competent to enfure fuccefs, the armies of France would feldom have failed to prove 
victorious. But courage untempered by prudence is of little avail ; when carried to 
excefs, it degenerates into preemption and temerity, and forfeits the fuperiority it is 
calculated to maintain. Of this the reigns of Philip of Valois, and his (on John, af- 
ford repeated proofs. The age in which thefe princes lived was fertile in warriors; 
and the profeflion of a foldier was the only, one deemed honourable. This powerful 
motive, alone fufEcient to operate on the minds of the nobility, ever imprefllxl with the 
Uvelieft fentiments of honour, received additional flrength from confutations of in- 
tereft; rapid fortunes were made in the wars; and where wealth and glory were thus- 
combined, the temptation was inenftibls. But, notwithstanding thefe advantages, 
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never had the arms of France been fo truly unfuccefsful. The fatal battles of Cfecy 
and Poi&iers involved' the kingdom in difgrace, and even reduced it to the verge 
of deftru&ion. To difcover the true caule of thefe misfortunes, it will be neceflary 
to examine what was the mode of waging war at this period, what order was ob- 
ferved in pitched battles, and particularly, of what. kind of troops the armies were com- 
pofed. 

The principal ftrength of the French armies had long confifted in their, cavalry. 
Every foldier* by profeffion, fought on horfeback; wlience it was. that the ancient 
French writers always conftrued the word miles by that of chevalier ' (knight). The 
knights were holden in the higheft efteem, and were honoured with the friend/hip and 
familiarity of the moft illuftrious princes, who tkerofelves gloried in being admitted 
to the order of knighthood. Befides monopolizing all pofts in the army, and in the 
adminiftration, they alfo held the principal places in the courts of law. Every pof- 
fible honour was paid to them ; all games, plays, and feftivals, had fome relation 
to their inftitution. Their privileges were innumerable, nor could they be de- 
graded from their dignity, unlefs for fome aft of bafenefs or treachery. Their rights, 
were deemed fo facred, that even a knight who had taken orders was permitted to. 
niarry. 

The fpirit of chivalry, though commonly confidered as a wild inftitution, the effect 
of caprice, and the fource of extravagance, arofe naturally from the ftate of fociety, 
at this period, and had a very ferious influence in refining the manners of the European 
nations. The feudal ftate was a ftate of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy ; during which 
the weak and unarmed. were continually expafed to infults or injuries. The power of 
the fovereign, was too limited tp prevent thefe wrongs; and the adminiftration of juftice 
too feeble to redrefs them, There was fcarcely any protection againft violence and 
oppreflion, but what, the valour and generofity of individuals afforded. The. fame 
fpirit of enterprize which had prompted fo many gentlemen to take arms in defence of 
the oppreffed pilgrims, in Paleftine, incited others to declare themfelves the patrons and 
avengers of injured innocence at home. When the final reduction of the Holy Land 
under the dominion of Infidels, put an end ,to thefe foreign expeditions, the latter was the 
only employment left for the activity and courage of adventurers. To check the infolence 
of overgrown oppreflbrs ; to fuccour the diftreffed ; to rpfcue the helplefs from cap- 
tivity ; to protect, or to avenge women* orphans, and ecclefiaftics, who could not bear 
arms in their own defence ; to redrefs wrongs, and to remove grievances ; were deemed 
acts of the higheft prowefs and merit. Valour* humanity, courtefy, juftice, honour, 
were the chara&eriftic qualities of chivalry. To thefe were added religion, which 

1 Mem. de Litterature. Mem. fur l'ancienne Chevalerie, par M. de Sainte-Palaye. 
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mingled itfelf with every paffion and inftitution during the middle ages, and by in- 
filling a large proportion of enthufiaftic zeal, gave them fuch force as carried them to 
romantic excefs. Men were trained to knighthood by a long previous dilcipline ; 
they were admitted into the order by folcmnities no lefs devout than pompous \ 
every perfon of noble biith courted that honour; it was deemed a diftincYion lu- 
perior to royalty ; and monarchs were proud to receive it from the hands of private- 
gentlemen z . 

The faults of knights were punifhed with greater fe verity than thofe of other men. 
If they chanced to become the objects of judicial reprehenlion, more heavy lines were 
impofed on them than on fimple efquires. Their military fervices were double '. 
Ever in action, their life leemed to be one continual combat; they never refufed to en- 
gage in any enterprize that was either ufeful or honourable; and the opportunities that 
occurred for fignalizing their courage, though frequent, were yet infufficient to latisfy 
their third for glory. 

Independent of the obligations which the knights were compelled to contract 011 
their admiffion into the order; there were others which they voluntarily impofed 
on themfelves for particular enterprises which they vowed to accomplish within a 
limited time, on certain conditions. A more correct idea of thefe vows, and of the ce- 
remonies obferved in taking them, may be formed from the following account of " The 
li Vow of the Peacock or Pheafant," extracted from the ingenious diflertation on 
ancient chivalry, by M. de Saintc-Palaye. 

On the day appointed for this folemn engagement, a lady, or damfel, magnificently 
drefled, repaired to the place where the knights were to meet ; in her hand fhe held a 
bafon of gold or filver, in which was a peacock or a pheafant, fometimes roafted, but 
always decorated with its beautiful plumage. The lady prefented the bird to each of 
the guefts, fucceflively, that they might all take the vow over it ; fhe then, placed it 
on a table to be diftributed, and felccted that perfon of the company who enjoyed the 
higheft reputation for courage, to diffed it. The great difplay of {kill, in this appa- 
rently fimple operation, conlifted in dividing it in fuch a manner that all the knights 
•who were prefent might have a part. Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, revi- 
ved this ancient ceremony with the greateft folemnity. He gave a fuperb banquet 
in a hall fuSkiently capacious to contain, beftdes the tables, an infinite number of 

* Rohertfon's Hjft. of the Reign of Charles the Fifth, vol. i. p. 83, 84. Diflert. fur Tancienne Chevalerie, par M. 
de la CurnedeSainte-Palaye. 

3 The knights, in 141 1, at the fiege of Dun-le-Roy, were ordered to carry eight fafcines, while the efquires were* 
•nly obliged to carry four. khm. <k Lai. torn, xx, p. j6 7 . M. de Sainte-Palaye, ubi fupra. 
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machines and decorations. It exhibited to the aflomflied fight a motley mixture of 
men and Orange animals, trees, mountains, livers, the lea, and fiiips. Thefe artificial 
objtfts were intermingled with living perfons, birds and beads, all in motion, 
either on the floor, or on ths tables, reprefentirig adtions character! flic of the duke's 
intentions. In the middle ot the repafl, a Saracen of gigantic ftature made his appear- 
ance, followed by an elephant bearing a caflle, in which was enclofed a lady, in great 
diftrefs, arrayed in the white habit of a nun. — This lady reprefented Religion. When 
flie came to the duke's feat, the elephant flopped ; and Religion, opening one of the 
windows of the caflle, pronounced a pathetic fpeech ; in which fhe complained of the 
evils flie was doomed to fuffer from the impious conduit of the Infidels, and of the 
lukewarm zeal of thofe who were, by their profeffion, bound to affifl: her. The king 
at arms then entered the room, with a pheafant hanging from his wrifl, preceded by the 
heralds ; he introduced two other ladies to the duke, and offered him the bird, cm- 
bcHilhed with a collar of gold, enriched with pearls and precious flones ; he prelented, 
at the fame time, the requeit of the ladies, which the duke a-nfwered by a promife to 
fight the Infidels. The promife began thus — " I vow to God, my Creator, in the 
" firft place ; and to the moft glorious Virgin, his mother; and, after them, to the la- 
" dies and to the pheafant, &c." All the duke's court accompanied this vow with a 
general acclamation ; after which the knights who were prefent took their own private 
vows. Thefe were vows of arbitrary penance ; fuch as of not fleeping on a bed, 
of not eating on a cloth, of abflaining from meat and wine on particular days, of only 
wearing a part of their armour, or elfe of wearing their whole armour, night and day ; 
and other fnnilar obligations, to which they voluntarily fubjecled themlelves till the 
final accomplishment of their vow. 

After thefe promifes, the lady cloathed in white defcended from the caflle, which, 
was called " The Caflle of Faith," and returned thanks to the affembly, to whom flie 
introduced twelve ladies, led by as many knights. Each of thefe ladies had her name 
written on a fcroll of paper, faflened to her fhoulder. The lady in white had two- 
names, Religion and Grace of God; the names of the other twelve were, Faith, Charity, 
JujUce, Rcafon, Prudence, Temperance, Strength, Truth, Bounty, Diligence, Hope, and 
Valour. As foon as Grace of God had received the papers, on which the names of her 
twelve companions were written, they all joined in a dance, and expreffed their fatif- 
faction by partaking in the mirth and good cheer of the company. 

This fingular inftitution, In which valour, gallantry, and religion, were fo flrangely 
blended, was wonderfully adapted to the taile and genius of martial nobles ; and its 
effects were foon vilible in their manners. War was carried on with lefs feventy, 
when humanity came to be deemed the ornament of knighthood no lefs than courage %. 
Some exceptions, indeed, will neceffarily occur to this oblervation, in the military 
tranfaclions of the times we are delineating; but ftill in its general application, it will 

be 
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be found to be juflf. Mb?e gentle and polirtied ■ manners were introduced, when courr 
tefy was recommended as the moll amiable of knightly virtues., Violence and op- 
preffion decrea-fed, when it was- edleemed meritorious to check and to punilh them, 
A fcrupulous adherence to truth, with the molt religious attention to fulfil every en- 
gagement, became the diltinguifhing characterillic of a gentleman, becaufe chivalry, 
was regarded as. the fehool of honour, and inculcated the moll delicate fenfibilitv with 
refpedl to that point. Perhaps, the humanity, which accompanies all the operations of 
war, the rehncmeuts of gallantry, and the point of honour, the three chief circum- 
llances which diltinguilh modern from ancient manners, may be afcribed, in a great 
meafure, to this whimfical inltitutian, feemingly of little, benefit to mankind. The 
fentiments which chivalry infpired had a wonderful influence on manners and con- 
duct during the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. They were 
fo deeply rooted, that they continued, to operate after the vigour and reputation of the 
inltitution itfelf began to decline. 4 .. 

But though fuch were the political' and' permanent effects of the fpirit of chivalry,, 
it mull not be concealed, that long before the completion of that period during which 
its beneficial confequences were moll fenlibly felt, many abufes had crept into the in- 
ftitution, and many local and temporary inconveniences were experienced from it. 
One principal caufe of its degradation and decline, was the ignorance to which its pro- 
feffors habituated themfelves. The knights, in the primitive, purity of their order, 
were compelled to ftudy letters as well as arms ; unfortunately, the former part of their 
education became infeufibly neglected, and military exercifes were, fuffered to form their 
only occupation. The moll learned of them could fcarcely read ; any degree of lite- 
rary knowledge was deemed incompatible with the character of a gentleman ; and al- 
moll confidered as. a certain indication of plebeianifm. This neglect was productive 
of imprudence and indocility ; and the knights were foon led to reject, all kind of re- 
rtraint, but what was impofed on them by the conventional laws of their fraternity. 
Their religion degenerated into fuperllitious practices, degrading in their nature, and 
often prejudicial in their effects.. 

,The following anecdote of Stephen de Vignoles, furnamed La Hire, who flouri!hed> 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century, may ferve to convey fome idea of the 
military piety of thofe times. When. he was on the point of entering Montargis, then 
befieged by the Englifh, he met a chaplain of whom he alked abfolution. The priell told 
him to confefs ; but La Hire replied, that he had. not time, for he rnufl immediately 
attack the enemy ; he could aver, however, that he had. always done whatever foldiers 

* Robertfon. 
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were aceultomed to do; upon which the chaplain complied with his rcqueft. La Hire- 
having obtained abfolution, then addreffed the following laconic and charatleriftic 
fupplication to Heaven. " God, I befeech thee to do for La Hire this day, as much 
" as you could wifh he would do for you, were he God, and you La Hire s !" 

Diffipation, alike produced by the extremes of ignorance and refinement, though not 
in an equal decree, ruined the fortunes of the knights, to repair which they had recourfe 
to every expedient which was not abfolutely repugnant to the rules of chivalry. A 
fpirit of plunder thence became prevalent ; and courage, which fhould only proceed 
from principles of honour,, was now excited by avidity of gain. 

Another caufe of the deolins of chivalry, was- a deviation from its original inftitu- 
tion, in the facility with which knights came to be created, and in the numbers that 
by this- means gained admiffion into the order. It became cuftomary to confer the 
honour of knighthood, in the field of battle, before the acYion began. Philip of Valois,. 
when in prefence of the Englifh army, in the plains of VironfofTe, created a great 
number of knights; no action, however, took place, and as the only remarkable oc- 
currence was that of a. hare paffing between the two armies, the new knights acquired 
the appellation of The Knights of the Hare, 

Thefe frequent abufes had already rendered too common that title, which, in order 
to preferve its original luflre, fhould have been bellowed with the utmofr. circum- 
fpeftion. The inftitution of the order of the Star, which was conferred even on 
whole cities, fuch as Paris and Rochelle, and proftituted to farce-players, buffoons, 
and m'mftrels, tended greatly to diminish the fplendour of knighthood in France. 

One of the greateft vices of chivalry, the fatal confequences of which it was 
impofiible to forefee, was the cuftom, introduced by the knights, of making private 
excurfions into foreign countries, for the purpoie ot fignalifmg their valour. It was 
chiefly fueh as were newlv admitted that iallied forth in quell of adventures. The 
avowed object of thefe knights-errant, whofe wild exploits have been treated with 
proper ridicule, was, to protect innocence, to redrels wrongs, and particularly to 
devote themfeves to the fervice of the ladies; The fuperror beauty of their mrftreffes 
they offered' to maintain againft all fuch as dared to dilpute it. But among thefe vir- 
tuous pilgrims, many were found, of manners worfe than equivocal, who made no 
lcruple to profit by the refpect in which their profemon was holden, and by the advan- 
tage they derived from their complete armour, which fo effectually concealed their 
perfons as to preclude the poffibility of detection. The hope of booty proved a pow» 
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erful ftimulus to their courage. The liorfes, arms, and the whole fpoils of the van- 
quished became the prey of the victors. Thus fiimulated, many gentlemen turned 
highwaymen, levied contributions on the inhabitants of the country, and plundered 
travellers, all in honour of the ladies f Led away by the force of example, a few foldiers 
of fortune, and people of the lower clafs, in imitation of their fuperiors, affumed the 
mafk, and encafed themfelves with jron, in violation of the laws of chivalry, which 
forbade the ufe of fuch armour to all but knights. Tliefe new plunderers, emboldened 
by fuccefs, formed aflbciations among themfelves, and foon became fo formidable, that 
princes and moiiarchs were forced to compound with them, and either to purchafe 
their fcrvices or forbearance. The honour of knighthood could not be refufed to men 
who had fuch means or enforcing refpect. The dreadful diforders, by which the 
kingdom was defolated under the two laft reigns, were authorized by the cuftora of 
war, of which the knights had fet an example that even influenced the common 
people; and France, confidered as a nation of foldiers, was corrupted by the fpirit of 
plunder. 

The habits of independence in which the knights were educated, rendered them more 
fit for fingle combats than for general actions, where fuccefs depends as much on the 
unanimous co-operation of the whole, as on the courage of individuals. In battle, 
their valour was exerted lefs with the view to decide the victory in favour of their 
own party, than with that of atchieving fome fignal exploit, or of taking fome illuf- 
trious prifoner. To difplay their courage, or to encreafe their fortune, was then their 
only object. How often were they feen to quit the ranks in order to attack fome 
warriour more confpicuous than the reft, and if they fucceeded in the attempt to make 
him Uinender, they immediately difappeared, through fear of lofing their prey. To 
the perpetual diforders occafioned by thefe irregular motions muft be added the confu- 
fion caufed by the efquircs who accompanied their mafters in the field, as quiet fpecta-. 
tors of the battle, in order to carry their arms, to hold their horfes, and to aflift them in 
re-mounting whenever they were unhorfed. When an army thus encumbered, and fubject 
to io many inconveniencies, was once broken, the confulion muft have been dreadful, 
and any attempt to rally them fruitlefs. 

The Fnglifh, indeed, had, in thefe refpects, no advantage over the French, hut the 
{kill of their aichers gave them a decided fuperiority. To thefe troops, which the 
fpirit of chivalry held in contempt, were they principally indebted for their victories of 
Crecy and Poictiers. The French archers were fo unlkilful, and fuch little value was 
fet on them, that the nation rather chofe to hire foreigners than to form good archers of 
their own. The Englifli, on the contrary, encouraged archery as much as poilible, and 
the archers had attained to a degree of excellence which it was difficult to furpafs. The 
French were aware of their fuperiority, but far from leeking to remedy it, by exciting 
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-1 fpirit of emulation that might have led to the attainment of finjilar hull, they, 
had recourfe to the ridiculous expedient of difmounting their men at arms, who 
could not move without difficulty, finking as they were beneath the weight of their 
armour. 

Such was the ftate of the French troops in the fourteenth century ; it is needlefs to 
mention the militia, who were all raw troops, undifciplined, and almoft unarmed ; and 
who marched into the field under the banners of their refpedtive parifhes, and were 
always certain of being cut to pieces by the. enemy, 

The offenfive. arms were nearly, the fame as. had been ufed for a long time; fuch as. 
the lance, the fword, the poignard, the battle-axe, the club, the bow, the crofs-bow, 
&c. Shields of different dimenfions formed the chief defenfive arms. Halberts had 
fallen into difufe. No material change had taken place in the attack or defence c£ 
towns. Though gunpowder and cannon were known, they were feldom employed, 
either from a want of fkill to ufe them with effecT:, or elfe from attachment to weapons 
to which the troops were more accuftomed,. 

Although the French kings maintained but few regular troops, they were, neverthe-. 
I'efs, able, upon an emergency, to raife very powerful armies. We have feen Philip of- 
Valois and his fon John aflemble, at the firft fignal of war, bodies of eighty and a 
hundred thoufand men.! An extenfive population fuppiied the defect of precaution ; 
and it appears to have been highly impolitic in the French to introduce foreign troops, 
into the kingdom, when there was an ample fufEctency of national foldiers. Without 
entering into a difcuffion of the moral or phyfical caufes which have operated a dimi- 
nution in the number of inhabitants, we relate, as a fimple fact, that the kingdom of 
France was much better peopled in thefe times, than in the prefent age. At the com-, 
mencement of the reign of Philip of Valois, there were no lefs than two- millions, five 
hundred thoufand hearths, in the king's defmefnes only, which were fubject to the 
tax. Thefe demefnes did not conftitute near a third of that fpace which forms the 
prefent kingdom; the French provinces holden by the kings of England and Navarre, 
the great fiefs in Guienne, fuch as the counties of Foix and Armagnac; Bayanne and ! 
its dependencies; Rouflillon ; Burgundy ; Franehe-Comte ; Flanders; Hainault ; the 
Cambrefis ; Artois ; Brittany ; Alface ; Lorraine ; the Barrois ; Dauphiny and Provence, 
were not then comprized within the kingdom. It may be affirmed, without exagge- 
ration, that France, at that period, contained eight millions of hearths; fo that, rec- 
koning three perfons to each hearth, there muft have been twenty-four millions of in- 
habitants, without counting the fecular and ecclefiaftical lordfhips, which were not 
included in the enumeration. When to thefe exceptions are added the ferfs — for not- 
withstanding the numerous emancipations which had taken place, there were ftill many 
Vox.. II. Y families 
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families in a ftate of flavery, who were not reckoned — the clergy, confifling of an im- 
menfe multitude of ecclefiaftics, nuns, and friars; the univerfities ; and the whole 
body of nobility, all of whom were exempted from the tax, the human fpecies will 
appear to have diminished,, in a mod alarming degree, in the fpace of tour ccuturies 6 . 

Although much pains had been taken, during the late reigns, to correct abufes and 
to reform errors, by many falutary edicts, and prudent regulations, Still the kingdom was 
not in a more flourishing flate than before. Jullice appears to have been administered 
with impartiality and precifion by the Sovereign courts or parliaments, but the inferior 
jurisdictions were by no means famous for their attention to thofe rules of law and 
principles of equity, by which the Sentence of a judge Should ever be influenced. 

6 This calculation, made by Villaret, appears to be founded on a folid bads. The receipts of the hearth-tax 
he took from a manufcript preferred in the royal library at Paris; and they certainly afford the beft pofiible ftand- 
ard for afcertaining the population of the kingdom in thefe times. But it is worthy of remark that this account 
not only contradicts the opinion of the Abbe Raynal ( Hijhire Pbilojopbijue & Politique des deux Indts, torn. vii. p. 257.) 
that the population of France has encte c if-d, but appears to invalidate thofe general rules which he and other able writers 
on the fubjecT; have eftablifhed with regard to the propagation of the fpecies. He obferves (p. 258.) that " the human 
fpecies never multiply under defpoticor ariftocratic governments." TheprefidentMontefquieu alfo advances the fame 
opinion in his Spirit of Laws ; (lib. 23. c. 1 1, Dc L Duvcte du Gouiei nenxnt ; fee likewife " ElTays on the Spirit of Le- 
giflation," p. 32.) Now it is certain that France in the fourteenth century came immediately under this defcription 
of government; it was defpotic with regard to the monarch; it was ariftrocratic with regard to the nobles and 
great vaffals of the crown, moft of whom enjoyed an independent jurifdidlion within their own domains. Wars 
too were frequent and deftruifUve ; inequality of conditions, and difproportion of property were greater than 
at prefent; the clergy were numerous; and monaftic inftitutions were in their full vigour. As thefe grand obfta- 
cles to population fubfifted, fo were thofe caufes which are generally fuppoled to favour population not to be found in 
Fiance at this period ; agriculture and the arts were neglected ; commerce was annihilated ; and religious toleration 
unknown. Montefquieu (liv. 23. c. 24.) obferves that moft of thefe inconveniences and defects were overbalanced, 
in the time of Charlemagne, by the attention of the nobles (whofe power and whofe fecurity confifted in the num- 
ber of their vaffals) to the encouragement of population. But how did they encourage population > by encouraging 
agriculture ; whereas, at this period, a perpetual warfare fubfifted between the nobles and the peafants, who were 
more intent on mutual deftruilion than on mutual prefervation. Are we 'then to l'uppofe that the rules for en- 
creafing population are not fo generally applicable as they are fuppofed to be ? We might, indeed, naturally be led 
to afcgbe this alarming evil to the extreme depravity of the age, particularly obfcrvable in France, where the moft 
diflolute manners prevail, and where fyftematic debauchery of every kind is carried to fuch a pitch as can only 
be conceived by thofe to whom a leng refidence in the' country has afforded opportunity for minute obfervation ; 
we might, we fay, be induced to confider this as the caufe of the diminution of the human fpecies, were we not 
informed by contemporary hiftorians, that an extreme corruption of manners obtained alfo in the fourteenth century. 
It is more than probable, however, that the corruption was then principally confined to the nobility and clergy; the 
lower, and even the middle clafs of people being deftitute of the means of acquiring thateafe and opulence, wHich 
moft tend to favour the growth of depravity. But in considering this fubjeft, apparent contradiaions perpetually 
prefent themfelves ; and the ample difcullion of it would require a volume. Still this important fail is afcertained ; 
that, in France, population has confiderably diminifhed in the courfe of four centuries. On a topic fo highly intereftin- 
to fociety, it would be well worth enquiring into the nature and extent of thole evils, (for evils they may furely be 
called,) which have, with refpea to population, more than counterbalanced the numerous advantages to be derived 
from a progreflive ftate of improvement in knowledge, agricultural, commercial, political and reli E <ous. 

Of 
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Of thefe juiifdicYions there were two forts. Thofe provinces where the cuftomary 
law was obferved, were divided into bailiwicks ; and fuch as followed the ftatute or 
written law, into fenecbaujjces. The fcnefchals and bailiffs held their offices under 
commiffion from the king, revocable at will 7 . The places of provoft and vifcount 
were likewife in the king's gift, who fometimes gave them away, and fometimes fet 
them up to public auction, when- they were afligned to the higheft bidder, who held 
them by a leafe from the crown. Thofe on whom they were voluntarily conferred, 
were called vifcounts or provofts en garde. The cuftom of expofing fuch offices to fale 
gave rife, as might naturally be fuppofed, to abufes the moft flagrant and intolerable ; 
inflead of an upright and difinterefted judge, refpedfed and efteemed for the juftice of 
his decifions, the people were frequently haraffed by the extortions of an avaricious 
magiftrate, who endeavoured to fecure good intereft for his money, by encouraging a 
fpirit of litigation : " For which reafon," fays Pafquier, "the citizens were attached 
" to the provofts en garde, as men who had obtained their places by their prudence, 
" without the afliftance of their purfes." 

Thefe judges, and officers of the crown,' were empowered to reform abufes in the 
jurifdiclions of the nobles and prelates, and to punifh all officers who were guilty of 
mulverfation. As moft of the fenefchals and bailiffs were military men, they appointed 
lieutenants to difcharge the duties of their office during their abfence. One part of 
their duty was to receive the revenues of the domain, each in his refpe£tive depart- 
ment, which they paid to the receivers-general, appointed by the king for that pur- 
pofe. They were alio entrufted with the diftribution and collection of the taxes, till 
fuch time as the general adminiftrators and reformers, in all matters relating to the 
revenue, and the provincial deputies chofen by the ftates, and confirmed by the king, 
introduced a new arrangement, and changed the ancient divifion of France into baili- 
wicks and fenechaujfecs, for generalities, and clctlions. 

In the preceding reigns, and particularly under thofe of Philip and John, the value of 
money had undergone innumerable variations 8 . The monarchs, tempted by the fa- 
cility of this refource, had too frequent recourfe to it, ever promifing that each change 
Ihould be the laft, but frill violating their promife without fcruple. In order to give 
a juft idea of the prodigious profit which the king derived from fuch alterations, it will 
fuffice to mention a fingle example of the abufes occafioned by the instability of the 
value of money. The king dways fixed the price of gold and filver, by a royal edict. 
Thus if a new coinage were ordered when the mark of filver was worth eight livres 
five fols, and the old money received at the mint, at the rate only of feven livres the 
mark, the king had a profit of twenty-five fols. In one year there were no lefs than 
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eleven new coinages; fo that the king muft have gained thirteen livres fifteen fols per 
mark, on all the money that was coined throughout the kingdom. There were nu- 
merous inconveniences attending this definitive mode of raifing money ; fuch as 
the fudden augmentation or diminution of the value of the current coin ; the mal- 
verfation of officers, and the frequent adulteration, the fecret of which was con- 
fined to the matters and workmen of the mint, who were bound to obferve it under 
the fevereft penalties. Such continual breaches of faith dettroyed all credit, public and 
private ; annihilated commerce ;. and encouraged coiners. Foreigners introduced falft 
coin into the kingdom, and enriched themfelves with the fpoils of France. Money, 
difappeared, the people became poor, and, by a neceffary confequence, the fovereign 
partook of their mifery, and even became more indigent than his fubje&s. From a 
want of fpecie fprang the difficulty of defraying the expences of the ftate, and of main- 
taining the majetty of the throne, which becomes an immenfe burden, whenever 
the people are unable, from their poverty, to contribute to its fupport. Thus it may 
eaftty be fuppofed that John left his fuccefior an infinite number of deie&s to remedy, , 
and of obftacles to.furmount, 

While the new monarch, accompanied by the princes and chief noblemen of his courts 
repaired to Rheims to celebrate the ceremony of his coronation, his troops, under the 
command of the brave du Guefclin, fignalized his acceffion to the throne by a fucceffion 
of fortunate enterprizes °. The capture of Mantes and Meulan was followed by the 
reduction of the cattle of Rouboife, which opened the communication by water be- 
tween Rouen and the capital. The king of Navarre had, in the mean time, fent for 
the captal de Buche, who arrived in Normandy, and put himfelf at the head of his 
troops: while Charles difpatched the count of Auxerre, the vifcount of Beaumont and 
the lord of Beaujeu, with a fmall body of men at arms, to reinforce du Guefclin ; who 
being alfo joined by the lord of Albret, and fome other of the nobles of Gafcony, who 
hud recently engaged in the French fervice, had now the command of twelve hundred men 
at arms, a force which determined him to go in queft of the enemy. The captal being 
equally eager to engage, kept along the left fide of the river Eure, and drew up his troops 
on a rifing ground, not far from Cocherel, where the French arrived foon after, having 
puffed the Iton, a fmall river which' empties itfeff into the Eure, near Pont-de-1'Arche. 
A council was now called for the purpofc of chufing a leader to command for the king ; 
du Guefclin pofleffed the conhdence of the troops; but the birth and rank of the count 
of Auxerre engaged the principal officers to confer on him the authority of general ; 
but the count modelMy declining that honour, it was, by the unanimous fuftrages of 
the army, bellowed on the intrepid Breton. ,. 



* Froiffard. Spicil. Cent, de Nang. Vie MS. de Bertrand du Guefclin. Chron. incerti Auftoi is. Chron. MS. 
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Du Guefclin juftified by his conduit the high opinion that was entertained of his 
courage and experience. He extended the front of his little army fo as to make it 
appear more numerous than it really was; for which reafon the captal refolved to wait 
for a reinforcement of four hundred lances which were on their march to join him,, 
under the conduct of Lewis of Navarre, brother to Charles the Bad, and not to quit 
the advantageous poft which he now occupied. The French were expofed to the heat 
of the fun, and were in great, want of provifions, while the Navarrefe were fhaded by 
a wood, and had abundance of every thing. Du. Guefclin, after trying in- vain, by the 
flale manoeuvre of fending a defiance, to bring the enemy to action, had recourfe to a 
ftratagem which, he trufted, . would draw the captal from his ftation. He ordered a 
retreat to be founded, and fending the baggage over the river, put his troops in mo- 
tion. The enemy immediately concluded that vidtory was their own ; and rejecting 
the advice of their leader, one of the moft able generals of the time, who faw through 
the ftratagem, haltened into the plain, where the French fuddenly turned about, and, as 
it was impoffible to recover their ftation, a general a£tion enfued. Du Guefclin ani- 
mated his men by his exhortations and example; and the captal difplayed equal courage 
and prudence, in attempting to remedy what he had been unable to prevent. Attacked 
however, by thirty knights of Gafcony, who had afTociated for the purpofe of taking 
him prifoner, he was furrounded, and, after an obltinate refiftance, compelled to furren- 
der. The capture of their leader diffufed a general conflernation throughout the Navar- 
refe army, who were feverely puniflied for their want of fubordination. This battle, 
more famous for the conduct difplayed by the officers on either fide, than by the num- 
ber of the combatants, was fought on the nineteenth' of May, 1364, three days before 
the coronation of Charles the Wife ; and the advantage gained by the French, trifling 
as it was, ferved to raife their fpirits, which had been long deprefTed by the defeats they 
had fuftained in the two preceding reigns. . 

Charles and his confort, Jane of Bourbon, were crowned at Rheims, with the ufual 
ceremonies, in the prefence of the bifhops of Beauvais, Laon, Langres, and Noyon, who 
attended as ecclefiafbical peers, together with the- dukes of Anjou and Burgundy. The 
crown was holden over the king's head by Margaret of Flanders, countefs of Artois. The 
king of Cyprus; the dukes of Luxemburgh, Brabant, Lorraine and Bar, with all the 
princes and chief nobles of the realms were likewife prefent at the ceremony. The new 
fovereigns made their public entry into Paris five days after the coronation-; when the 
queen and prince/Fes were mounted on horfes richly caparifoned-. Philip duke of Burgundy, 
who ftill retained the title of duke of Touraine, walked by the fide of the queen, hold- 
ing her horfe's bridle in his hand. The count of Eu attended the duchefs ot Orleans in 
the fame manner ; the duchefs of Anjou was efcorted by the count of Etampes; the 
princefs Mary, the king's daughter, attended by the lords of Beaujeu and Chalons, 
clofed the cavalcade. 
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Charles, on His acceffion to the throne, confirmed the appanage bellowed by his father 
on his youngeft brother Philip, of the duchy of Burgundy ; that prince accordingly d,d" 
homage to him for that territory, and at the fame time refigned the duchy of 1 ca- 
nine, with which he had been inverted three years before. 

The authority of the courts of juftice ceafed the moment the king died; and the 
magiftrates could not re-alTume their functions without the confent of the new mo- 
narch ; Charles therefore, as foon as he was informed of his father's death, haftened to 
confirm all the judges and other officers of juftice in their refpedive ftations. By an 
edict, iflued foon after his acceffion, all advocates and attorneys were exprefsly enjoined 
to aflift the poor with their advice, and to plead for them, without requiring any fee ; 
and the officers of the court of requefts were ordered to carry on, gratis, the caufes of 
fuch as were unable to pay the expences of a law-luit. 

The king, about this time, made an excurfion into the province of Normandy, in- 
order, by his prefence, to fecure the attachment of the Norman nobility 10 . The pn- 
foners, taken at the battle of Cocherel, were prefented to him ; and among others, 
the captal de Buche, who was fent to Meaux, on his parole ; but fuch as were fub- 
jefts of France, and had entered into the fervice of the king of Navarre, were punifhed 
with death. 



While Charles thus endeavoured, by acts of feverity, to deter fuch as were fecretly 
inclined to favour his enemies from openly declaring themfelves, he was equally 
ftudious to fix, by the beftowal of honours and rewards, the loyalty of thofe who had 
evinced their zeal in his fervice. He fettled the county of Longueville on Du 
Guefclin and his heirs, on condition of maintaining fifty men at arms during the war. 
The new count immediate' y did homage for the fame, and went foon after to take pol- 
feffion of his lordfhip by force of arms ; for the Navarrefe were ftill mailers of the 
caftle of Longueville, which, however, he reduced in a lhort time. When Du Guef- 
clin fet out on this expedition, he allured the king that he was determined to clear 
tht kingdom of all its enemies ; and particularly of thofe bands of adventurers which 
ftill continued to infeft it. But, far from keeping his promife, he encouraged his own 
troops to commit, depredations in Normandy, and to levy contributions, indiicrimi- 
nately, on friends and enemies 11 . When a man of Du Guefclin's character, who 
piqued himfelf orf his fentiments of honour and generofity, was not exempt from 
a fpirit of rapine, what an idea muft we form of the warriors of that age ! 



v. 



10 Chrou. MS. " Villaret, t. x. p. 43. 
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As the late king had fubmitted the pretenfions of the king of Navarre to the duchy 
of Burgundy, to the arbitration of the pope, Charles gave inftruclions to his ambaffa- 
dors at the court of Avignon to conform to the intentions of his father, and to affure 
his holinefs, that his brother Philip would abide by his decilion. He fent that prince, 
in the mean time, into Normandy, with an army confuting of five thoufand men at 
arms, which the duke of Burgundy divided into three bodies ; the firft and moft con- 
fiderable he referved for himfelf, and the two others he entrufted to du Guefclin, and 
John Bureau de la Riviere, the king's favourite, and adminiftrator of the finances — 
an office, which, in thofe times, was not incompatible with the profeffion of a foldier. 

While the duke of Burgundy was employed in the reduction of Marcheranville, Ca- 
merolles, and feveral other places occupied by the Navarrefe ; la Riviere laid wafte the 
diftri£t of Evreux, and du Guefclin fpread terror and difmay " throughout the Co- 
tentin. The caitle of Valognes, an ancient fortrefs built in the days of Clovis, was the 
only place which made the lmalleft reillfance. Du Guefclin battered the walls with, 
all the machines that were then in ufe, but could make little or n<5 impreflion on them. 
His endeavours to take it by affault proved more fuccefsful, for his attacks were fo fre- 
quent and vigorous, that the garrifon, at length, confented to capitulate. But as they 
were marching out, with their baggage and effedls, agreeably to the terms of capitu- 
lation, they were reviled and infulted by the French. Eight Englifh knights I3 , who 
were with the garrifon, enraged at this illiberal treatment, re-entered the fort, with a 
determination to defend it to the laft extremity : in vain did du Guefclin fummon .hem 
to execute the conditions to which -they had confented ; they perfevered in their refo- 
lution, and difplayed the moft defperate courage in refitting the attacks of the befiegers; 
but overcome, at laft, by fuperior numbers, they were conftrained to yield, when du 
Guefclin caufed them all to be beheaded — an inftance of cruelty that reflects the highelt 
difgrace on his memory. 

The rapidity with which the French purfued their conquefts appeared to promife a 



11 When du Guefclin approached, every body fled before him ; the inhabitants of the country took refuge in the 
walled towns, and called aloud to the centinels to fhut the gates, for theDevil ivas coming. Vie MS. de du Guefclin. 

'3 Thefe knights, whofe names are not preferved in hiftory, were, probably, the chiefs of fome of thofe compamu, 
which the king of Navarre had retained in his fervice, and which, it is well known, were compofed of adventurers 
of all nations, and commanded by many Englifh and Gafcon gentlemen of character. But the French writers fpeak 
of the Englifh troops in the Navarrefe fervice, as if they were openly countenanced by their lawful fovereign, when 
it is certain that they were only military adventurers, who had thrown off all kind of dependence, and who, 
making a trade of war, were ready to nvott for any party that would give them employment. The defign, how- 
ever, of fuch writers is evident; by impreffing their readers with the idea that Edward, notwithftanding the peace, 
ftill continued hoftilities, they engage them fhe more readily to credit their affertions, that the Englifh monarch 
had violated the treaty of Bretigny, and that the conduct of their favourite prince, Charles the Wife, was, confe- 
qneatly, not lefs juft than politic ; affertions which we fhall prefently prove to be falfe and unfounded. 
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fpeedy termination- to the war, by reducing the king of Navarre to unconditional fub- 
miffion ; but the king was prevented from improving the advantages he had gained, by. 
the occurrence of two unexpected events The count de Montbelliard having en- 
tered Burgundy, ar the inftigation of Charles the Bad, Philip was compelled to leave 
Normamly, in order to defend that duchy from infult; and, about the fame time the 
prefence of Du Guefclin was required in Brittany, where the conteft between the rival 
houfes of Blois and Montfort was renewed with additional fury. 

After the fiege of Rennes, nothing had occurred worthy of notice, except the reduce 
tion of Carhaix and Roche-aux-anes, by Charles of Blois. That prince next pre- 
pared to form the fiege of Bechereli when Montfort affembled his troops, and both 
armies met by appointment in the Landes- de Beaumanoir, between Becherel and the 
village of Euran, with the determination to decide the conteft by one decifive adtion. 
But while the troops were waiting for the fignal of battle, the nobles and prelates, in 
the party of Charles of Blois, interpofed their good offices, and compelled Charles to- 
propofe to his rival to end the difpute by an equal divifion of the duchy. Montfort, at 
firft, rejected this propofal, but being urged by his friends, he at length confented, and: 
the treaty was immediately concluded and figned by the two princes, and . the chief nor- 
bility on either fide; 

It was agreed that both the competitors fhould enjoy the title and prerogatives of " 
duke of Brittany ; and that Rennes and Nantes fhould be the capitals of their refpective 
territories. Hoftages were interchanged; peace was proclaimed, and joy was thus- 
difFufed throughout the province, which had been expofed, for a feries of years, to all; 
the horrors of a deftructive war, equally ruinous to either party. 

Charles of Blois fent an exprefs to his confort, the countefs of Penthievre, to inform 
her of what he had done; but when that proud princefs read the articles of the treaty,, 
fhe was unable to conceal her indignation. In a tranfport of rage fhe exclaimed,. " that 
*" herhufband was very ready to part with what was not his own." She then wrote to- 
Charles, to remind him, that fhe had Begged him to defend her inheritance, as he ought, 
becaufe it was well worth the trouble of defence ; that fo many worthy men having loft 
their lives in fupporting her rights, and fo much blood having been fhed on the occafion, 
it did not become him to fubmit her patrimony to the event of an arbitration, fo long 
as he was capable of bearing arms. " You may aft- as- you pleafe" — faid the princefs, 
at the conclufion of the letter ; " I am but a woman ; yet would I fooner lofe my life, 
" aye, two lives if I had them, than confent to an accommodation fo pregnant with 
" lhame and difhonour." — This anfwer being carried to Charles, with an account of 

** Chron. MS. Froifiard. D'Argentre Hift. de Bret. Spicil. Cont. Nang. 
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the diflrefs in which he had plunged his wife, by confenting to the late treaty , his 
refolution was daggered. In the alternative of incurring the fcrious guilt of a breach, 
of faith, or the ill-founded difpieafure of a woman who facrificed both policy and hu- 
manity to pride, there was fcarcely room for hefitation ; but, unfortunately, the at- 
tachment of Charles to his contort blinded his reafon, and led him to facrifke honour, 
to affection ; an inftance of wcaknefs, that at once excites pity, and extorts cenfure. 

Inftead of his ratification of the treaty, Charles fent his retraflation to Mont- 
fort,, who loudly complained of this breach of faith, and publicly declared that he 
no longer confidered himftlf as anfwerable for the calamities which, muft inevitably, 
follow the flagrant infraction of a peace confirmed by the molt folemn oaths. Hs 
reftored, however, all the hoftages, except du Guefclin, who foon found means to efcape 
to France ; whence he was fent into Normandy, and atchieved thofe conquefts we have 
related above- 
Some farther attempts were made, by the prince of Wales, to adjuft the difference 
between the rival princes, who repaired to Bourdeaux, in order to fettle the terms of 
accommodation. But as Charles could conclude nothing without his wife's confent,. 
the negotiations were broken off; and both parties prepared, once more, to decide their 
quarrel by arms. At the expiration of a fhort truce, which had been concluded be- 
tween them, they both took the field. Montfort,. after he had reduced fome fortreffes, 
inverted Auray ; and Charles-, being apprized of the danger to which that place was 
reduced, affembled his troops, with, a view of forcing his rival to raife the fiege. It was 
at this important juncture, that he received the reinforcement from Normandy, under 
the command of du Guefclin ; and he was joined, at the fame time, by the vifcount 
of Rohan; the lords of Leon,. Rieux, Rochefort, Dinan, Amiens, Raix, Maleffroit, 
Quentin, Loheae, Kergollay, Pont, and Beaumanoir; the count of Auxerre, his bro- 
ther Lewis de Chalons, called, (probably, from the colour of his arms) The Green 
Knight; the count of Joigny; the lords of Beaujeu, Bethune, Raineval, Freauville, 
Prie, Villaines, Pierrefort, PoicYiers, Fouquigny, with many other noblemen of France 
and Brittany. When Charles of Blois mounted his horfe to join his troops, his wife 
faid to him — " I entreat you to grant me one requ.eft ; that is, not to agree to any kind 
*' of treaty, or accommodation whatever, unlefs you are left in poffeffion of the whole 
" duchy, for it is my juft patrimony." Charles faluted her, and promifed to devote his 
life to her fervice. 

Montfort, in tire mean time, adopted every precaution which prudence could fug- 
geft to effect the downfall of his rival. By the advice of the nobles of his party, he fent 
a herald to Charles, to demand the execution of the late treaty, and toprotelt, that he 
fhould think himfelf juilified before God and men with regard to any evils which a re- 
VovH. Z filial 
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ferial to comply with a demand fo rcafonable miglit produce, throwing the blame entirely 
upon Charles, who, lie averred, would become refponfible for the mifery of the people, 
and for the blood of the nobility, which his obftinacy would caufe to be fired. This 
precaution infpired the troops of Montfort with unufual confidence ; for, whatever 
may be the effect of military enthufiafm, there is no incentive to courage io ftrong as 
that which arifes from the confcioufnefs of being engaged in a juft caufe. Charles of 
Blois difmifTed the herald without an anfwcr, and pitched his camp within light of the 
enemy.. 

The two armies were feparated by a meadow, interfered by a rivulet. The lord of 
Eeaumanoir made a la ft effort to promote an accommodation, but it proved fruitlefs, and 
either fide prepared for action. Charles's army was left to the conduct of du Guefclin ; 
the right wing of which was commanded by that nobleman, the left by the countsof Aux- 
erreand Joigny, and the center by Charles himfelf ; while the corps-de-referve was given 
to the lords ofRicux, Raix, Tournemine, and Pont. The difpofition of Montfort's 
army being left to lord Chandos — who had been fent to his relief by Edward, with a 
fmall body of Englifh archers and men at arms — he placed Sir Robert Knolles oppofite 
to du Guefclin; oppofed Oliver de Cliffon to the count of Auxerre; put Montfort 
at the head of the main body ; and entrusted the corps-de-referve to the conduct of Sir 
Hugh Calverly. It was with great difficulty Calverly could be prevailed on to take 
this poft, which he confidered as the leaft honourable ; fo imperfectly was the art of 
war then underftood. Chandos was obliged to have recourfe to the in oft earneft foli- 
citations. before he could remove his fcruples, and to aflure him that fo far from his 
honour being affected by commanding the corps : de-referve, it was a poft of fuch im- 
portance, that if he refufcd it he fhould be under the neceflity of taking it himfelf. 
Chandos ftationed himfelf near Montfort, but took no particular command, that he 
might be the better enabled to fuperintend the motions of the whole body. The army 
of Montfort confifted of fixteen hundred men at arms, and from eight to nine hun- 
dred archers; that of his opponent of two thoufanJ five hundred men at arms, and 
from a thoufand to twelve hundred archers 15 . 

When the two armies were on the point of engaging, Montfort ordered the treaty 
of the Landes to be read aloud, rcquefting all the noblemen of his party freely to de- 
cide on the equity of his claims, and declaring that he would immediately renounce 
all his pretenfions, if it were their opinion that he ought fo to do. He was inter- 
rupted by a general acclamation ; and the whole army protefted they would fight for 
him to the laft. After thanking them for this proof of their affection, he threw him- 

" Cont, <]« Nang. p. 901. St fuiv. FroilTard, p. ^26, 127. 
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felf on the ground, and addreffed a fervent prayer to Heaven. At this moment a 
meflenger arrived from the king of France, who ordered Montfort to raife the fiege 
of Auray and repair to Paris, where he would meet with impartial juftice and complete 
fatisfaction. Montfort offered to ohey the citation, on condition that the place 
fliould be fequeftered in the hands of Oliver de Cliffon, who was attached to his party, 
and of the lord of Beaumanoir, who efpoufed the caufe of his rival ; but Charles of 
Blois rejected the propofal, and inhfied on deciding their conteft by arms. 

On the twenty-ninth of September, 1364, (or, according to fome, on the twenty- 
ftcond,) was the fate of Brittany decided by the battle of Auray, one of the moft 
bloody actions that had been fought for a long time. But though greater fury was 
never difplayed in any engagement, it is fomewhat lingular, that no troops were ever 
lefs eager to engage. The nobles, on either fide, were fatigued with a war, as tedious 
in its progrefs, as fatal in its effects. Montfort offered to purchafe a peace by ceding 
one half of his claims, and Charles of Blois would willingly have accepted the propofal, 
had not his affection for an ambitious wife overcome every other confideration. 

The two armies awaited, in filence, the fignal of battle. Lord Chandos prevented 
his troops from advancing the firft; and Montfort, reftraining his native impetuofity,, 
followed the advice of the Englifh general. Du Guefclin could not obtain the fame 
influence over Charles of Blois; that prince, led away by his courage, was deaf to the 
fuggeftions of prudence ; he put the body which lie commanded in motion, and paffing 
the rivulet, compelled the reft of his army to follow him. Montfort feeing him ap- 
proach, advanced to meet him, but flowly, and in good order. As the troops were 
ranged very clofe together, and covered with their fhields, the archers could do little, 
or no execution with their arrows, fo, after the firft difcharge, they retired into the 
ranks, and mingled with the men at arms. The action then became general ; the 
whole line of either army being engaged at the fame inftant. Where Montfort and 
Charles commanded in perfon, the battle raged with uncommon fury ; thofe princes, 
indeed, had the moft powerful motives for exertion, as not only their fortunes but their 
lives depended on the event of that day, for the Bretons had come to a refolution to 
acknowledge for their duke whichever fhould prove victorious, and to terminate the 
war by putting the vanquifhed to death. It was from this motive, probably, that 
Montfort was induced to make one of his attendants wear armour exactly finiilar to 
his own; an expedient which proved fatal to the perfon who reprefented his mafter; 
for Charles of Blois, deceived by his appearance, attacked him with impetuofity, and 
laid him dead at his feet. Exulting in his imaginary fuccefs, he exclaimed aloud— 
That his rival was dead ! — but Montfort foon convinced him of his error. Charles, 
however, renewed his attack with fuch vigour, that the ftandard of his rival was 
beaten down, and his main body compelled to retire. At that moment Calverley, pur- 
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fuant to the directions ofChandos, advanced, and by giving a feafonable check to the 
enemy, afforded Montfort an opportunity of rallying his divifibri, which being ef- 
fetted, the former retired to his firft ftation. Chandos and Cliffon, in the mean time, 
ran from rank to rank, animating their troops by exhortation and example ; while du 
Guefclin fought to counteract their meafures, by the mod fignal exertions of valour 
and fkill. The conflict was dreadful: the two armies, which, in the plains of Auray, 
now dilputed the glory of creating, as it were, a duke of Brittany, were compofed of 
the flower of the nobility of that province, the raoft able warriors of France and Eng- 
land, and the mo ft determined and beft disciplined bands of adventurers, all of whom 
fought with the fame ardour as if they had been perfonally interefted in the quarrel. 
Victory long remained doubftul ; but the count of Auxerre being wounded and taken 
prifoner, the body he commanded was thrown into confufion ; and Oliver de Cliffon 
attacking them with great fury, put raoft of them to the fword, and drove the reft off 
the field. Calverly then made a circuit, and fell upon the flank of the main body, 
which was fpeedily routed and difperl'ed ; Charles, in vain, endeavoured to rally them ; 
he fought like one in dtfpair, while his brave and generous friends, Laval and.Rohaiv, 
collected a chofen band of their dependents, and formed a rampart around him. At 
length he was attacked by an Englifh knight, who plunged his fword into his throat; 
with his dying breath he expreffed his regret at the vail elFulion of blood he had occa- 
sioned, and his laft words were — " 1 have long- waged war againft my confeience." — 
His natural fon, John of Blois, was flam at his fide. 

The news of Charles's death was fpeedily circulated throughout either army ; the 
partisans of Montfort redoubled their efforts ; while thofe of his unfortunate com- 
petitor felt their ardour relax, from defpair of fupporting a party that had now loft its 
chief. Du Guefclin, though covered with wounds, and weakened with lofs of blood, 
continued to fight, till lord Chandos approached and exhorted him to fnrrender. The 
battle then ceafed. Montfort was now at liberty to reap the fruits of his victory, and 
to enjoy the fight of his rival proftrate in the duft. But he had too much humanity 
to triumph over a fallen foe. Fixing his eyes on the bloody corpfe, he burft into tears, 
and exclaimed — " Ah ! my coufin, your obftinacy has been the caufe of great calamities 
" to Brittany: God forgive you ! forry I am that you fliould come to fuch an end !" — 
Chandos, who flood by his fide, feeing him thus affected, forced him from the place; 
faying, " My lord, you could not have your coufin alive, and poffefs the duchy at the 
" fame time ; fo thank God and your friends." 

Thus did Charles of Blois fintfh his career, after a life of tumult, the three-and- 
twenty laft years whereof had been paffed in afferting the claims of his wife to the 
duchy of Brittany. He is reprefented as a prince endued with the beft qualities of 
heart and head. He was affable, brave, generous, and even prudent, when he did not 
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fufFer the dictates of conjugal affection to fupprefs the fuggeflions of rcafon. He was 
fincerely devout; and while he pradtifed all thofe rigid aufterities which defigning 
prieftcraft or pious enthufiafm had engendered, he performed, with religious fcrupulofity, 
the more elTential duties of religion ; when ftripped, after his death, his body was found 
to be enveloped with a hair-cloth, which he was accuftomed, by way of mortification, 
to wear next his Ikin. — But for his unfortunate marriage with the heirefs of Brittany, 
his life might have proved irreproachable ; as it was, his death faved the province from 
defhuction. The body of Charles was interred in the church belonging to the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers at Guincamp. 

The count of Montfoit fent word to the inhabitants of Rennes and the neighbour- 
ing towns which had efpoufed the party of Charles of Blois, that they were at liberty 
to pay the laft duties to thofe who had been killed in the action. The field of b.ittle 
was dyed with the beft blood in Brittany. Among the dead were, Charles of Dinan, 
the lords of Leon, Ancenis, Avaugour, Loheac, Kergollay, Maleftroit, Pont, Rochefort, 
Rieux, Tournemine, Montauban, Coetmen, BoifboifTel and Kaergouet. The prifoners 
were numerous and not lefs diftinguifhed ; the chief of them were the counts of Auxerre, 
Joigny, Rohan, and Tonnerre ; Henry de Maleftroit ; Oliver de Mauny ; Guy de Leon ; 
the lords of Raix, Riville, Franville, Raineval and Beaumanoir. Oliver de Cliflon, 
whom we fhall, hereafter, fee promoted to the office of conftable of France, loft an eye 
in the action. The lofs on Montfort's fide is faid not to have exceeded twenty men; 
but when the fury of the combatants be confidcred, fuch an aflertion appears incredible. 
It is true, indeed, that in thofe days the numbers that fell on the fide of the conquerors 
were always greatly difproportioned to thofe that were flain on that of the vanquifhed. 
The manoeuvre of retreating was but imperfectly underftood, and indeed was fcarcely 
practicable, from the want of difcipline in the troops, and from the weight of their 
armour. But few perifhed in the firft fhock of an attack; the men, protected by their 
armour from the weapons of their adveifaries, feldom fuftained any other injury than 
that of being thrown down, and though they were fometimes ftunned by the fall, they 
rofe again without injury: but when a body of troops was once broken, it being impof- 
lible to rally them, or to effect a retreat, the men at arms remained without defence; and 
it was then the carnage began, whence we may infer that the lofs of the victorious 
party muff be inconfiderable. Auray immediately furrendered; William de Hartecelle, 
the governor, who had previoufly joined Charles of Blois, at the head of forty lancesi 
was taken prifoner in the action. 

Although Charles of Blois had left feveral children, two of whom were fllll in Eng- 
land as hoftages for their father, the battle of Auray decided the fate of Brittany. To 
the honour of the nobility of that province it has been obferved, that during the twenty- 
three years that the fucceffion was difputed by the rival houfes of Montfort and 
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Blois, not fix of their adherents could be found who, either from caprice, treachery, or 
intereft, had forfaken the party they had originally adopted. And the few that did aban- 
don Charles of Blois were induced fo to do from the unjuft execution of their coun- 
trymen, by his kinfman and protector, Philip of Valois. Such examples of fidelity are 
too rare to be pafTed over in filence. 

The noblemen, who were attached to Charles of Blois, being liberated, by his death, 
from their obligation of fealty, did not hefitate to refign themfelves to the will of Provi- 
dence, which they conceived to be evinced on the triumph of his rival. The lord of 
Maleftroit, governor of Vannes, opened the gates of that town to him ; and the whole 
province feemed inclined to fubmit to the conqueror. 

When the news of Charles's death was carried to Nantes, his widow experienced the 
moft poignant affliction that difappointed pride and unavailing regret could occafion. 
The duke of Anjou, who had married one of her daughters, immediately flew to her 
relief, and calmed the firft tranfports of her grief by the moft tender confolation ; he 
offered to affift her to the utmoft of his power, and wrote to all the noblemen of her 
party, and to the governors of all the towns, exhorting them to perfevere in their fide- 
lity. The king alfo fent envoys to the countefs, with afTurances of fpeedy afliftance, 
and with a formal promife of employing the moft efficacious means for repairing the lots 
fhe had fuftained. He exhorted his brother the duke of Anjou, at the fame time, not 
to abandon the unfortunate princefs, and allured him that he might depend upon being 
powerfully feconded. 

But Charles, in thus yidding to the impulfe of the moment, had been led to contract 
an engagement, which prudence forbade him to fulfil. Fortune, by declaring for Mont- 
fort, had effected a revolution which entirely changed the fyftem that France had 
hitherto purfued. It was to be feared, if Montfort was oppofed with vigour, that 
he would be induced to throw himfelf entirely on the protection of England, and re- 
nouncing all kind of dependence on France, do homage to Edward for the duchy of 
Brittany, the beft part of which he was now in poffeffion of. Independent of this con- 
fideration, there were others of equal moment. The king of England would certainly 
fecond the pretenfions of Montfort with all his forces ; the war ftill continued with 
the king of Navarre; and France was in a fituation that demanded the moft rigid eco- 
nomy to defray the charges fhe had already incurred; inftead of enabling her to embark 
in new fchemes, which could only tend to encreafe her burdens. Charles, on this oc- 
cafion, as on all others where a breach of faith was the point of difcuffion, confulted his 
council, who were unanimous in preferring an amicable negociation, to a continuance 
of the war. It was therefore refolved to procure the moft favourable conditions they 
could for the widow of Charles of Blois, and to endeavour to conclude an accommoda- 
tion 
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fionwith Montfort, the leaft difadvantageous that prefent circumftances woukt admit of. 
Though this was certainly the wifeft ineafure that could be adopted, its wifdom did 
not, futely, exonerate Charles from the guilt that mult ever attend the violation ot a 
folemn promife. 

John de Craon, archbifhop of Rheims, with his coufin, the lord of Craon, and the 
•marefchal de Boucicault, were fent to found the difpofition of Mont fort. That prince, 
on the fir ft overtures for peace that were made to him, difpatched a meffenger to the 
king of England, to know his intentions ; when Edward advifed him to make peace, 
provided he could have the duchy fecured to him 16 . The conferences were accordingly 
opened, and the people of Brittany, who had been fo long expofed to all the horrors of 
war, were earneft in their wifh.es to fee them brought to a fpeedy and happy termina- 
tion. But notwithstanding their vows for peace, and the pacific difpofition of the 
prince, the negociation was broken off, and the commiffioners on either fide retired 
without any hopes of renewing it. A crowd of inhabitants had collected at Guerrande, 
where the conferences were holden, in the hope of being the firft witneffes to a treaty which 
was to reftore tranquillity to the province. When they were informed that the deputies 
had retired, a general exclamation of grief was heard ; they furrounded the place where 
they met, crying out — " For God's fake, give us peace !" and throwing themfelves on 
the ground, invoked the affiltance of Heaven, and difplayed every fymptom of defpair. 
Their diitrefs being reported to Montfort, he left his apartment, and looking at them, 
I with tears in his eyes, immediately recalled his council, and declared with an oath, that 
he would not quit the place, till peace was concluded. The conferences were then re- 
newed, and the treaty was figned without farther delay. 

By this treaty the widow of Charles of Blois renounced her pretentions to the duchy 
of Brittany ; in return for which fhe was permitted to retain the county of Penthievre, 
and vifcounty of Limoges ; and a penfion often thoufand livres tournois to her and her 
heirs, together with a life-annuity of three thoufand livres, were fettled on her 17 . In 
confequence of this renunciation the duchy of Brittany was adjudged to the count of 
Mountfort and his heirs male. In default of polterity, it was to defcend to the houfe 
of Penthievre ; with an exprefs exclufion, however, to females, fo long as there were 
males capable of fucceeding. Montfort farther engaged to procure the releafe of John, 
fon to Charles of Blois, who was then in England ; to give him his fifter in marriage ; 
and to furnifh a hundred thoufand livres for his ranfom, to be raifed by taxes on the 
people of Brittany— but this laft article was never fulfilled. The treaty was guaranteed 
by the kings of France and England, the prince of Wales, and the duke of Anjou. 

16 Argentre. «7 Froifiard. Argentre. Spicil. Coat, de Nang. Chron. MS. de Charles Ie Sage. Trifor des>- 

Char. Layette. Biitan, 284. 
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Montfort fent Oliver de Clifton to Paris, to defire that the king would permit the- 
ceremony of performing homage to be deferred till the enfuing Midfummer ; when it 
took place with all the ufual forms. The king embraced the opportunity to attach de 
Clifton to his fervice, by reftoring the poffeflions of his family, which had been unjuftty 
confifcated by Philip of Valois. He held out the fame allurements to Tannegui du 
Chattel, and feveral other noblemen of Brittany, whofe fidelity amply repaid his muni- 
ficence. Soon after the treaty of Guerrande, the new duke of Brittany, who had buried 
his firft wife, Mary, daughter to Edward, by whom he had no children, married, with 
the confent of that monarch, Jane, daughter to the princefs of Wales, by her firft huf- 
band, Sir Thomas Holland. 

A. D. 1365.] The grand difpute, with regard to the fucceffion of Brittany, being 
thus brought to a conclufion ; the only enemy which Charles had now to encounter 
was the king of Navarre, a prince whofe reftlefs and turbulent difpofition rendered 
him a dangerous neighbour, though, as an enemy, he was too weak, when unfupported 
by allies, to be formidable. The widows of Charles the Fair, and Philip of Valois, ftill 
interpcfed their good offices in his favour 18 ; and the captal de Buche fuccefsfully ex- 
erted, in his fervice, the credit and influence he derived from the friendfhip and efteem 
with whicli he was honoured by the king. After feveral conferences holden in different 
places, the conditions of peace were at length fettled at Saint Denis. The reftitution of 
Mantes, Meulan, and the county of Longueville formed the fole obftacle ; that, how- 
ever, was removed, by giving to the king of Navarre the lordfhip of Montpellier, 
which had been ceded to Philip of Valois, by the king of Arragon. All the places 
which had been taken by the French in Normandy were reftored ; the renunciations 
of the ancient claims of the houfe of Evreux, on Champagne and Brie, were renewed and 
confirmed ; and the difcuffion of the rights of the king of Navarre to the duchy of Bur- 
gundy was referred to the pope. The reft of this, convention is a mere repetition of the 
articles contained in the preceding treaties; granting a general pardon and reftitution of 
property, to all the partizans of Charles the Bad. By one of the articles it was ftipu- 
llted, that the captal de Buche fhould be releafed without a ranfom: the king, anxious 
to retain that gallant leader in his fervice, beftowed on him the lordfhip of Nemours; 
but the captal, by the advice of his friend and patron, the prince of Wales, reftored the 
gift, and at the fame time, retracted the homage he had done for it. 

The general peace had been attended, as ufual in thofe times, with an evil not lefs 
alarming than the calamities of war. The kingdom was again expofed to the depreda- 
tions of a defperale banditti, whofe numbers were prodigioufly encreafed ; to France they 
gave the name of their chamber, becaufe it was the ufual place of their refidcnce and it 

" Treibr Jes Char. Lay. 4 de Nat/ana, Mem. de Litt. Fnoiffard. Citrons MS. Stc. 
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was no eafy matter to diflodge them, as the battle of Brignais had fufEciently demon- 

ftrated the folly of oppofing raw recruits — and France could now furnifh. no other to 

veteran troops, regularly trained to the profeflion of arms, which formed the fole occu- 
pation of their lives, and the only means of their fubfiftence. 

Divers expedients had been tried, without fuccefs, for removing, this alarming evil. 
Lewis of Anjou, furnamed the Great, king of Hungary, would willingly have allured 
thefe companies into his fervice,. as he was then at war with the Wallachians, Tran- 
fylvanians, Croats, and Tartars. With this view he wrote to the pope, the king of 
France, and the prince of Wales, who propofed the expedition to their principal 
leaders, with a promife to fupply them with money,, and every thing requifite for their 
journey. But, after deliberating among themfelves, they unanimoufly rejected the 
propofal. The attempt to engage them in a crufade, projected by the king of Cyprus, 
for the relief of the Chriftians in Paleftine, proved equally unfuccefsful ; diftant expe- 
ditions had no allurements for men, who were accuftomed to find, without trouble, and 
almoft without danger, in the provinces they occupied, the means of gratifying their 
avidity for pillage. 

The evil, in the mean time, far- from diminifliing, daily acquired frefti force. The 
companies were no longer compofed merely of thieves and adventurers; they were now 
joined by a vaft number of knights and gentlemen, and even by noblemen of the firft 
difttncYion, who were not afhamed to degrade their rank and character by deeds of vio- 
lence and outrage. The miftaken policy of fovereigns had contributed, in no fmall 
degree, to perpetuate this evil. They had been long accuftomed to grant penfions to 
military men, for fupplying them with a certain number of men at arms, when they 
might, at lefs expence, have maintained regular bodies of troops, more ufeful in war, 
and lefs dangerous in peace. As foon as a man at arms had acquired a reputation for 
valour, he fet up his fervices to fale, became the chief of a company, which he difpofed 
of at his pleafure, and acquired the privilege of fighting for whichever party would pay 
him beft. No commiffion was requifite to enable him to raife or augment his troop; 
fuch levies not being made in the king's name, it was not in the power of the fovereign 
to difmifs them at his will. 

The chief leaders of thefe companies were, the Chevatier Verd (the green knight), bro- 
ther to the count of Auxerre ; Perducas d'Albret ; Sir Hugh Calverly ; Sir Matthew 
Gournay ; Sir Walter Hewet ; Robert Briquet ; John Carfeuillee ; Nandon de Bage- 
rant ; Launy ; le Petit Mefchin ; le Bourg Camus ; le Bourg de Lefparre ; Batillet 
Efpiotte ; Aymon d'Ortige ; Perrot de Savoye ; Lefcot ; John de Braines, and Arnaud 
de Cervolle, furnamed the Archprieft ' 9 , who, foon after, was maflacred by his fol- 
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lowers. After pillaging Champagne, the Barrois, and Lorraine, the companies pene- 
trated into Alface, and extended their depredations even to the frontiers of Germany. 
They then returned the fame way, and prepared to carry their incurfions into the 
heart of the kingdom. Charles now found himfelf reduced to the necefTity of making 
application to the king of England, who, by one of the articles of the treaty of Bre- 
tigny, was bound to affift him. Edward, in compliance with his requifition, made im- 
mediate preparations for an expedition into France ; but Charles, alarmed at the num- 
ber of his forces, and fearing that, inftead of affording him protection, they might be 
employed for purpofes of hoftility, fent him word that his affift ance was no longer ne- 
ceffary. Edward, though juftly offended at a meffage which betrayed fufpicions of his 
honour, acquiefced in it, and difbanded his army .i At length the embarraffment, in 
which the king and his council were involved, was fortunately removed by the arrival 
of Henry, count of Tranftamare. 

Pedro, king of Caftille, juftly ftigmatized by the epithet Cruel, had incurred the 
univerfal hatred of his fubjedts, by a continued repetition of violent and barbarous 
actions. Three natural fons of Alphonfo the Eleventh had perifhed by his hand ; he 
had lavifhed the blood of his nobles ; and there was fcarcely a duty, either moral or reli- 
gious, that he had not frequently violated. Inftigatcd by Mary de Padilla, he confined 
his wife, Blanche de Bourbon, fifter to the queen of France, in the caftle of Xeres, and 
foon after adminiflered poifon to her, that, by her death, he might be at liberty to marry 
his unprincipled miftrefs. 

Henry, count of Tranftamare, his natural brother, took up arms againft him ; but 
being foiled in the attempt, he took refuge in France, and propofed to the king to con- 
clude the treaty which had been projected in the laft reign, by which he offered to en- 
lift all the companies in his fervice !I . This propofal was gladly accepted by Charles ; 
and Bertrand du Gucfclin, who was ftill a prifoncr at war, was appointed to command 
thefe defperate adventurers. Lord Chandos required a hundred thoufand livres for his 
raSfom, forty thoufand of which was paid by the king and the pope, and the Caftilian 
prince furnilhed the reft. 

The care of engaging the companies, who then lay encamped in the environs of Cha- 
lons-upon-Saone, to the amount of thirty thoufand men, to pafs into Spain, was entrufted 
to du Gnefclin, who undertook, for a certain fum, to make them all leave France. He 
fent a herald to alii a fafe-conduft from their leaders, and the moment he received it 
he haftened to their camp. To have employed the arts of negotiation with men who 

*° Walfiiigham, p. 178. « Hift. of Spain, by Mariana and Ferreras. Froiffard. Du Tillet. Trefor del Char- 
ties. Cliron. MS. Spicil. Cont. de Nang. 
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were folely actuated by prefent intereft, would have been ufelefs. Guefclin, therefore, 
contented himfelf with expatiating, with the blunt franknefs of a foldier, on the difor- 
ders of their life. " Both you and I," faid he, " have done Efficient to damn our foul, and 
" you may even boajl of having done more than me ; it is now time, therefore, to honour God, 
" and leave the Devil!" This laconic exhortation was accompanied by arguments more 
perfuafive; he allured them by the profpedl of plunder; held out to their view the 
treafures of the Caftilian monarch, delivered to their difcretion ; and made them an 
offer of two hundred thoufand livres, to be immediately paid by the king of France : 
he concluded his harangue by announcing his intention of conducting them to Avig- 
non, to pay a vifit to his holinefs, before they entered on the Spanifh territories ~ z . 
Thefe temptations were too powerful to be refitted. The treaty was immediately con- 
cluded ; and the chiefs of the companies repaired to Paris to pay their refpefls to the 
king, who paid them the ftipulated furji, treated them with magnificence, and loaded 
them with prefents at their departure. 

As foon as the projected expedition to Spain was made public, the companies were 
joined by feveral knights and noblemen ; fuch as the marefchal d'Andreghen, le Begue 
de Vilaines, the lords of Beaujeu, Albret, Auberticourt, Anthoin, Brinel, Neuville, 
Bailleul, Berguette and Saint Venant ; and by great numbers of gentlemen of inferior 
note. Bertrand du Guefclin offered lord Chandos to partake with him the honour 
of the enterprize ; but that nobleman declined it ; his refufal, however, did not pre- 
vent feveral Englifh knights from engaging in it. The young count de la Marche, 
John de Bourbon, was appointed by the king to command the expedition, but he was 
only the nominal general, as he had orders, to follow, in every thing, the advice of du 
Guefclin. 

Du Guefclin, agreeably to his promife, took the road to Provence. Pope Urban 
had no reafon to expect this unwelcome vifit; and when the army drew near to Avig- 
non, he fent a cardinal to menace them with excommunication, unlefs they immedi- 
ately left the territories of the church. The cardinal, however, was told by du Guefclin, 

21 The manners of this r.ge irrail have been depraved indeed, when fuch a man as du Guefclin could be guilty 
of the moft difhonourable actions. We have feen him, in cool blood, confign to execution men whofe fole fault 
was the poffeflion of a fpirit alive to infult, and of courage fuperior to danger ; we have feen him, alfo. defcend to 
the degrading office of a rapacious cemf anion ; and, neglectful of his duty, ravage the country he \vas fent to pro- 
tect; and we now find him guilty of the groffeft ingratitude, in attacking the territories and invading the property 
of the pope, who had juft refcued him from captivity, by paying a part of his ranfom. Yet was du Guefclin ac- 
counted one of the beft as well as braveft men of the age ! And he certainly pofleffed many qualities that were 
well-calculated to concili»te affection and to command efteem. But, furely, thefe defects were fufticient, though not 
to eclipfe, at leaft to diminifh the fplendour of his virtues ; and fhould certainly have operated as a caution to 
deter hiftorians from beftovving indifenminate praife, which is feldom excufable, and never juft. 
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that his foldiers muft firft have abfolution, and two hundred thoufand livres; the- 
prelate anfwered that they might have as many pardons as they chofe, but as for mo- 
ney that was a different affair. Bertrand replied, that his men preferred gold to abfo- 
lution, and that he would do well to bring the fum required without delay. The pope 
then extorted the money from the inhabitants of the city, and neighbourhood, and of- 
fered it to du Guefclin ; but that warrior, being informed in what manner it was 
raifed, exclaimed *' It is not my purpofe to opprefs innocent people. The pope, and 
" his cardinals, can themfelves, well fpare me that fum from their own coffers. This 
«« money, I infift, muft be reftored to the owners ; and fhould they be defrauded of it, 
** I fhall myfelf return from the other fide of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 
*' them reftitution." The pope found the neceffity of fubmitting, and paid him the two 
hundred thoufand livres from his treafury* 3 ;. after which the army proceeded on. 
their expedition. 

A. D. 1366.] Du Guefclin led his troops through Languedoc, and the fouthern 
provinces of France, into Arragon, where they fpeedily reduced the places which had 
been taken by the king of Caftile from the Arragonian monarch 14 . Being joined by 
Henry of Tranftamare he entered Caftile, where the fubjedts of Pedro, far from uni- 
ting in the defence of their opprefTor, crowded to the ftandard of his enemies. In fhort, 
Pedro found himfelf totally forfaken; and the defection was fo fudden, that he had 
fcarcely time to fecure himfelf, his family, and treafure at Corunna ; from whence he 
fled with precipitation to Bourdeaux, leaving Henry de Tranftamare in pofTeflion of his 
dominions : and that prince was accordingly crowned king of Caftile, and acknowledged 
as fuch by all the cities and nobility in the kingdom. 

A. D. 136710 1369.] Pedro, on his arrival at Bourdeaux, applied for affiftance to the 
prince of Wales; but it is difficult to conceive what motives could have induced Edward 
to afford protection to a man, whofe conduct: and difpolition were fo diametrically oppo- 
fite to his own. The Caftilian is, indeed, reprefented as endued with the moil fpecious 
and engaging qualities; but thefe alone muft have proved inefficient to prevail on the 
prince to efpoufe the caufe of a man rendered juftly odious by the moft flagrant enormi- 
ties. It is moft probable that he was urged to the adoption of a meafure fo repugnant 
to the general tenor of his conduct by motives of policy ; he might be fearful that, if he 
refuftd to grant the required affiftance, Pedro would be unable to recover his throne; 
and the king of France, by the acquifition of fo potent a confederate as the new king of 
Caftile, might attain to a degree of ftrength and power that would render him formidable, 
if not dangerous, to his neighbours. "Whatever might be his motives, he embraced the 
party of Pedro with zeal and effect. I laving obtained his father's confent, he gave a general 

*3 Hift. Jc du Guefclin, en vers. u Mariana. Ferret as. Ayala. Froirtard. Chron. MS. 
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invitation to the military adventurers of every country, who, allured by the reputation 
of fo illuftrious a leader, flocked to his ftandard in crowds. Even the companies who 
had enlifted in the fervice of Henry of Tranftamare, in obedience to his fummons, de- 
ferted that prince, and repaired by thoufands to Bourdeaux. From thefe troops, Ed- 
ward feledbed an army of thirty thoufand men, with which he fet out on his enter- 
prize. He was accompanied by his younger brother, John of Gaunt, created duke 
of Lancafter, on the death of the good prince of that name, who had died without 
any male iflue, and whole daughter and heirefs he had married. He was likewife 
attended by the kings of Caftile and Majorca, and by a fplendid train of Englifti and 
Gafcon nobles, at the head of whom was the gallant lord Chandos. But as the kings of 
Arragon and Navarre, who ftill adhered to the interefls of Henry of Tranftamare, bar- 
red his paflage into Caftile, it was deemed expedient to fend ambafladors to the latter 
monarch, Charles the Bad, who perfuaded him to a conference with Pedro and the 
prince of Wales at Bayonne; where in confideration of a large fubfidy, and the ceflion 
of Guipufcoa, Vittoria, Alava, Logrogno, Guduzen, Calahorra, and Alfaro, he not only 
renounced his engagements with Henry, but undertook to affift Pedro with three hun- 
dred men, and to grant him a free paflage through his dominions. 

While Pedro was occupied in his attempts to recover his crown, Henry de Tranfta- 
mare adopted every precaution that could poflibly tend to maintain his acquifition. His 
extreme munificence to the Caftilians had already obtained him the epithet Liberal; and 
his continued exertions of benevolence efle6lually fecured the love and efteem of his 
new fubjedts. From thefe advantages — advantages the moft honourable a monarch can 
boaft ! — he was enabled, notwithftanding the defection of the companies, to bring an 
army of one hundred thoufand men into the field. Encouraged by a fuperiority of 
numbers, apparently fo decifive, Henry refolved to come toaftion with all pofflble fpeed, 
in oppofition to the advice of du Guefclin, and all his principal officers, and particularly 
to that of themarefchal d'Andreghen, who ftrenuoufly urged him to fecure the paflage 
of the Ebro, and, by that means, cut off the enemy's provifions. 

The two armies met on the third of April, 1367, between Najara and Navarette, 
when a defperate engagement took place, in which the conduct and courage of the 
prince of Wales were attended with their ufual fuccefs. Henry fuftained a total 
defeat ; twenty thoufand of his troops were left dead on the field, befldes five thou- 
fand gentlemen. The prifoners were not lefs numerous ; and among them were, du 
Guefclin, the marefchal d'Andreghen, the grand prior of the order of Saint Jago, the 
grand-mafter of Calatrava, and two thoufand French and Spanifh knights. The lofs 
of the Englifh was inconfiderable. 
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foners to the fword, had he not been reftrained by the remonflranccs of the prince of 
Wales ; who farther prevailed on him to publifh a general offer of pardon to fuch of his 
fubjedts as would immediately return to their obedience. This offer was univerfally 
accepted ; and Pedro replaced on his throne without farther trouble. 

Though Edward had added to his military fame by this expedition, he foon found 
reafon to repent his connection with a tyrant like Pedro'; who, not lcfs ungrateful than 
cruel, rcfufed the ftipulatcd pay to the army that had relfored him to his dignity ; and 
the prince having paffed the whole fummer in Caftile, finding his troops daily perifhing 
by the exceffive heat of the climate, and his own health confiderably impaired, was 
compelled to return to Bourdeaux, without receiving any fatisfadtion on this head. 

The barbarities exercifed by Pedro over his unfortunate fubjefts, whom he now re- 
garded as vanquifhed rebels, revived the animofity of the Caftilians, and determined 
them to effect his deftrudtion. Henry de Tranftamare, accordingly, prepared to fecond 
their endeavours, and raifing a new army again entered Caftile, reduced Calahorra and 
Burgos, and threatened the whole kingdom with a fpeedy fubjedlion. Du Guefclin, in 
the mean time, was kept prifoner at Bourdeaux; and as the prince of Wales had refufeel 
to releafe him, it was artfully infinuated to him, that his refufal was fufpected to pro- 
ceed from his fear of a man whofe fuperior courage and prudence had rendered him for- 
midable. Edward, picqued at this reproach, ordered the warrior to be brought into his 
prefence — " Mr. Bertrand," — faid he, — " it is pretended that I dare not releafe you, be- 
" caufe I am afraid of you!" — "There are people who fay as much," replied du Guefclin; 
" and I think myfelf highly honoured by the opinion they entertain of me 25 . The prince 
immediately told him to fix his own ranfom, when he named the fum of one hundred 
thoufand florins, which he faid he could eafily obtain from the kings of France and Caftile, 
the duke of Anjou and the pope. The princefs of Wales, who was then at Bourdeaux, 
being anxious to fee du Guefclin, invited him to dinner ; and as an unequivocal proof of 
the efteem fhe entertained for him, on account of his valour, fhe offered to pay twenty 

thoufand livres towards his ranfom. Du Guefclin, bending his knee before her, faid 

'■'•Madam, I have ever thought myfelf the ugliejl knight that vhe world ctuld produce, but J 
" now find that I no longer ought to hold myfelf in fuch low ejlimation." Edward was pleafed 
with the liberality of his confort ; lord Chandos, too, offered his purfe to du Guefclin, 
and mod of the general officers evinced the fame friendly difpofition towards him. 
Edward permitted him to go upon his parole, in fearch of money j but, though he re- 
ceived twenty thoufand livres from the duke of Anjou, and as much from the pope 26 , 
he returned without a fou. The king of France, however, relieved him from his em- 
's Vic MS. de du Guefclin. Argentre. Froiff.ird. *6 Villaret. 
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barraffment, by fending him a fuffkient fum to make up, with what he hail received 
from the princefs of Wales, the ftipulated fain. 

The lirft ufe which du Gucfclin made of his liberty, was to raife a body of two 
thoufand men at arms, with which he haftened to the afiiflance of Henry of Tranfta- 
mare, whom he found engaged in the fiege of Toledo. Before that city a league of- 
fenfive and defeniive was formed between Henry and the king of France, who had dif- 
patched ambaffadors to him for that purpofe. By this treaty, the Caftilian engaged to 
aflift his ally with the whole naval force of his kingdom, and always to 1'upply double 
the number of fhips which Charles himfelf fhould equip ; whence it is evident that the 
French navy was, at this period, greatly inferior to that of other maritime powers. 
France and England were not yet at war, but Charles conjectured that they would not long 
remain at -peace with each other' 1 . 

Pedro attempted in vain to flop the progrefs of Henry, and being defeated in a pitched 
battle, he fled with precipitation to the caftle of Montiel; in his attempt to efcape from 
thence he was feized by a French officer, who conducted him to his tent, where he was 
murdered by his brother. Henry, after this a6t of inhumanity, which the infamy of 
Pedro could by no means juftify, again mounted the throne of Caltile, which he tranf- 
mitted to his pofferity. During thefe tranfactions the king of France had been employed 
in recruiting his finances, and in regulating the internal police of his kingdom; the con- 
tinuation of the taxes, after the caufe for which they had been impofed was removed, 
had excited an infurrection of the citizens of Tournay. Charles fent Edward de 
Renty, a knight of Picardy, to reduce them to fubje6tion ; and having quelled the 
revolt, he punifhed the inlurgents by depriving the city of its municipal rights ; — a pu- 
nifhment unjuft, becaufe indifcriminate, neceffarily involving the innocent in the fame 
fate with the guilty. At the expiration of three years, however, their privileges were 
reftored. 

The pope having been induced, at the inftigation of king John, to- oppofe the marriage 
of the earl of Cambridge, fon to Edward of England, with the heirefs of Flanders, 
Charles now procured the hand of that princefs for his brother, the duke of Burgundy. 
Although Lewis, count of Flanders, had never openly evinced a repugnance to the al- 
liance of his daughter with the fon ol Edward, from the apprehenfion of difpleafinc the 
Flemings, whofe commercial intercourfe with the Englifh very naturally led them to pre- 
fer that connection, yet he was always fecrctly inclined to favour France. When the fove- 
reign pontiff" had publickly declared his determination never to grant a difpenfation to the 
Englifh prince, Lewis made no i'cruple to liffen to the king's propofals in behalf of his 

*J Villaret, p. 136,. torn. x. 
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brother. Urban granted the neceffary difpenfations for this marriage, the conditions of 
which were fettled at Ghent, by deputies from the king and the count of Flanders. 
Charles, on this occafion, ceded to the count the dirlri6ts of Lille, Douay, and Orchies, 
on condition that they fliould revert to the crown, in default of heirs male of the bodies 
of Margaret and Philip". By granting fuch an augmentation of territory to his bro- 
ther, who, by his: alliance with Margaret, was about to become one of the moft power- 
ful princes in Europe, Charles feems to have deviated from his ufual fyftem of policy ; 
but we are told 19 , that this ceffion, made with the view of fatisfying the count of 
Flanders and his fubjedls, was only collujive, fince he ftipulated by a private treaty with 
the duke of Burgundy, that on the count's death, thefe diftricts fhould be immediately 
reftored. But Charles dying- firft, the duke eafily eluded the treaty during the minority 
of his nephew. Such iinpofitions, indeed, which are little better than frauds, fhould/ 
ever meet with an adequate punifhment. 

About this time the queen was brought to bed of a fon, who was named Charles, 
and, as he was the firft male heir, his birth was celebrated with great rejoicings. The 
day on which he was chriftened, the king gave eight deniers to every perfon who chofe 
to apply for them ; and the crowd, as might naturally be fuppofed, was fo great, that 
numbers of women were crufhed to death. Charles fettled the province of Dauphiny 
on his fon as foon as he was born. Anxious to fecure the attachment of the moft pow- 
erful families, the king concluded a marriage between Ifabella of Bourbon, the queen's 
youngeft fifter, with the lord of Albret, a nobleman of Gafcony, which gave great dif- 
pleafure to the prince of Wales. 

There can be no doubt but that Charles had already determined to go to war with 
England 30 , yet the duke of Clarence, Edward's fecond fon, was received at Paris, with 
every demonflration of friendlhip and kindnefs ; having vifited that metropolis in his 
way to Melun, where he was going to marry Violante, daughter to Galeas Vifconti. 
The dukes of Berry and Burgundy went to meet the prince at St. Denis, and accom- 
panied him to the Louvre, where he took up his refidence. The whole time he fpent 
at Paris was paffed in feafting and rejoicings; at his departure the king loaded him with 
prefents, and the count of Tancarville attended him on his journey as far as Sens. 

The prince of Wales, in the mean time, began to feel the effects of thofe troubles, in 
which he had involved himfelf, by his fplendid, though imprudent, expedition into 
Caftile. He had not only exhaufted his treafury in levying and paying the army which 
he had led into Spain, but had contracted an immenfe debt, which he knew not how 
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to difcharge. In this emergency, the bifliop. of Rodez, whom he had appointed chan- 
cellor of Guienne, advifed him to levy, with the confent of the ftates, an import 
of one livre upon every hearth in his dominions, for five years only. The depu- 
ties from Poitou, the Limoufin, Xaintonge and Rouergue fubmitt&d to the tax.; but it 
was oppofed with great violence by many of the Gafcon nobles, who embraced this op- 
portunity to revive the ancient prejudice of the people againft the Englifh government. 
The counts of Annagnac, Cominges, Albret, and Perigord, with many others, repaired to. 
Paris, and publickly appealed to Charles, as lord paramount of Guienne, though they 
well knew that the feudal fuperiority of France over that principality had been formally 
given up by the treaty of Bretigny. In this appeal, Charles, who was unwilling to. 
forfeit his pretenfions to political wifdom by imitating the virtuous conduct of his fa- 
ther, artfully replied;. " Certainly, my lords, it is our wijh always to maintain the jurif- 
" diflion of the French crown, but we have fworn to obferve certain articles,, into which we 
" will examine" The matter was accordingly difculTed by the council, who, as might 
be expected, decided agreeably to the wifhes of the fovereign ; or, to fpeak more pro- 
perly, who implicitly obeyed the will of a mafter whofe ambition they dared not to- 
thwart. The appeal of Edward's rebellious fubjects was now received by the court of 
peers; and that prince was cited to appear at Paris, on the firft of May, 1369. Not 
l'efs incenfed than furprized at this infolent fummons, Edward returned an anfwer 
fuitable to his character :. he fent word to Charles, that, fince he requeued his company 
at Paris ; he would repair thither with all convenient fpeed, at the head of fixty thou- 
fand men. But before we proceed to relate the confequences- of this conduct on the 
part of the king of France, of which, were truth univerfally received, and prejudice as 
univerfally rejected, there could be but one opinion, it will be neceffary to examine 
fome particular provifions of the treaty of Bretigny, and to confider the juftice of the 
accufations preferred againft Edward for his non-obfervance of that treaty. 

By the twelfth, article of the treaty of Bretigny, it is ftipulated, " That the king 
** of France, and his eldeft fori, fhall exprefsly renounce all kind, of fovereignty and 
** right which they have or may have in all thofe territories which, by this treaty, 
" ought to belong to the king of England. And, in like manner, he (Edward) and 
" his eldeft fon, flxall exprefsly renounce all their pretenfions to the kingdom of France, 
*' and to the title of -king of France, and to the homage and fovereignty of the duchies 
" of Normandy and Touraine, the counties of Anjou and Maine, the duchy of Brittany, 
" and the county of Flanders ; and the two kings /hall agree, at Calais, on the time 
" and place for making their refpeflive renunciations." But when the treaty was con- 
firmed at Calais, this article, which the French hiftorians pretend 3 ' was not only the 
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mod important of the whole, but (hat on which all the others depended, was omitted. 
Du Tillet, and iome other writers, are of opinion that the omiftion was a ftroke of 
policy in Charles (then duke of Normandy) who wifhed for an excufe to annul a 
treaty fo difhdvantageous to the kingdom ; but father Daniel judicioufly remarks, that 
fuch an omifli .n could not have efcaped the attention of Edward and his minilters,. 
Thus thefe hiftorians are evidently of opinion, that if any collufion took place it mull 
have been to the dlfadvantage of the Englifli monarch. Villarct, however, with a 
degree of confidence, that can only be equalled by the abfurdity of the obfcrvation, 
affirms, that it was an artifice employed by Edward to preferve his chimerical preten- 
tions to the throne of France, pretenfions which he never fincerely abandoned. It 
may almoft be confidered as an irifujt to the underftanding of our readers, to attempt 
the ferious confutation of a charge at once fo prepoflerous and weak. Edward, 
who, though » ambitious, did not want fagacity, had moll affuredly been convin- 
ced of the folly of his claims to the French crown, before he confented to the 
treaty of Brctigny; his brother, the duke of Lancafter, had fatisfied him that the 
Fiench were unanimoully averfe from fubmitting to the domination of a foreigner ; 
and that, however torn by domeflic factions, they were refolute in oppofing pretentions, 
the injuftice of which was manifell to every o::e. Experience, moreover, had con- 
vinced him of the inefficacy of hoftile meafures for enforcing a claim which reafort 
rejected. When the kingdom was convulfed and disjointed; when, at either ex- 
tremity, and in all the intermediate parts, anarchy and defolation were feeii to- 
prevail ; when its very exiltence, in fhort, hung, as it were, by a thread ; the un- 
divided forces of England had proved inadequate to deftroy the flender fupport, and to 
remove that feeble obflruction to the final accomplifhment of their monarch's ambi- 
tious defigns. This fuccefsful refinance had inclined Edward to liften to terms of 
peace; and the conditions he procured were the raoft favourable that could be ex- 
pected. Having thus, then, fecured an ample rccompcnce tor all the trouble and ex- 
pence he had incurred, and having found the impotiibility of obtaining any farther ad- 
vantage, it became his Inicreft to give every poflible force and validity to the treaty, 
and, by a ftrict adherence to its terms, to deprive his adverfary of every pretext for a- 
violation of it. Befides, with regard to the refpective renunciations of John and Ed- 
ward, the lofs to be fuftained thereby refttd wholly with the former, tince he refigned 
the fovereignty and pofiiHion of extenfive provinces, which he had long enjoyed ; 
whereas Edward only gave up a fictitious claim, aflumcd merely for purpofes ofi 
hoftility, and whence no advantage either had accrued, or could accrue; for it is ab- 
furd to fuppofe that, in confequence of that claim, he had obtained a tingle foot of 
territory, which lie would not have equally acquired if he had never advanced it. 

But though the twelfth article of the treaty was omitted, yet Villarct tiill ac- 
knowledges the ncceflity of a mutual renunciation; and he tells us, that a day was- 

actually 
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actually appointed for receiving it at Bruges, but that Edward never appeared, nor even 
fent his renunciation, though frequently cited by John fo to do; and hence he infers 
that the treaty became void. The true ftate of the cafe, however is this— that it was 
found neceffary to defer the mutual renunciations for foine time, as Edward was not yet 
in poffeffion of all the territories ceded to him by the treaty of Bretigny ; and it was 
agreed that the parties, meanwhile, flionld make no ufe of their refpective claims- 
againft each other 32 . It is alfo certain, that the failure in exchanging thefc renun- 
ciations had fti'fl proceeded from France", and that apologies had been made to Edward, 
who was juftly fuppofed to be the only perfon who could be injured by fuch delay. 
The Englifh monarch, notwithstanding, quitted the title of king of France immediately 
after the treaty was figned, and ceafed to quarter the arms of France with thofe of 
England. 

Again Edward is accufed, (with equal juftice) of having violated the treaty, by 
neglecting to employ force in expelling the garrifons from thofe places which he had 
agreed to furrender 3 *. It is acknowledged that he gave the molt pofitive orders for 
that purpofe; and there is not a doubt but he would willingly have enforced them by 
arms, had John wifhed him fo to do ; fince, at a fubfequent period, we have feen him 
inftantly obey the fummons of Charles, on a fimilar emergency, though the French 
hiftorians have artfully fuppreffed that circumftance, which mull have furnifhed an 
ample confutation of the charge here advanced. It is evident, therefore, that John, 
probably at the inftigation of his fon, preferred the bribing the troops to evacuate the 
towns and fortreffes, to the introduction of an Englifh army into his dominions. 

A third accufation is thus preferred againft Edward, by Villaret — By creating the 
duchy ot Aquitaine into a principality, fays that author 35 , the king of England per- 
formed a premature act of fovereignty, which amounted to a formal breach of the treaty 
of Bretigny, fmce he had not yet put himfelf in a fituation to receive John's renun- " 
ciation of the fovereignty of that territory — confequently he could have no right to 
difpofe of it. We have already fhewn that the delay in exchanging the renunciations 
was occafioned by John himfelf: this charge, confequently falls to the ground ; befides, 
did not the king of France, by the very act of furrendering the ceded provinces to 
Edward, renounce the fovereignty thereof? The French writers themfelves acknow- 
ledge that Tohn flrictly fulfilled all the conditions of the treaty ; he, therefore, mult 
have renounced the fovereignty of Guienne, Aquitaine, &cc. If the erection of 
Aquitaine into a principality had been deemed an infraction of the treaty, John, who 
was then alive, would certainly have refentedit; but he well knew that Edward was 

3 J Rymer, vol. vi. p. iio, 230, 234, 237, 243. « Rot. Franc. 35. Ed. 3. M. 3. from Tyrrel, vol. iii. p. 643. 
34 Villaret, torn. xi. p. 444. 35 Tom. ix. p. 496. 
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authorized to difpofe of that territory as he pleafed, and he had too much honour to> 

de'fcend to the meannefs of equivocation. 

The exa&ion of a ranfom from fome of the hoftages is advanced as another violation! 
of the treaty. — The fact is, that the hoftages were bound to remain in England till the 
terms of the treaty were wholly fulfilled ; but fome of them, anxious to regain their 
liberty, made propofals to Edward to releafe them on certain conditions ; the duke of 
Orleans procured his freedom by granting fome lands to Thomas of Woodftock, one 
of Edward's fons ; the duke of Bourbon offered twelve thoufand crowns for his liberty ; 
and Guyde Blois purchafed his by the furrender of Soiflbns. But thefe were voluntary 
offers on the part of the hoftages, which Edward had certainly a right to accept, as by 
rcleafing them he weakened the only fecurity he poffeffed for the payment of John's 
ranfom. Many of the hoftages followed the example of the duke of Anjou, and broke 
their parole; and others Edward generoufly releafed. It is almoft needlefs to notice the 
abfurd obfervation of Villaret, That king John, by returning to London, reftored 
things to the fame fituation in which they were prior to the treaty of Bretigny ; fince 
everyone mull be aware that John's return was voluntary; he was no priioner ; he 
was at full liberty to depart whenever he pleafed ; and it is evident he did not think 
himfelf a prifoner, fince he never attempted to demand the releafe of the remaining 
hoftages, which, in that cafe, he naturally would have done. Befides, after the moil 
effential parts of the treaty had been fulfilled, is it to be fuppofed that Edward would 
have confented to refign the advantages he had derived from it, merely becaufe Johm 
had chofen to pafs the remainder of his days in captivity ? 

But independent of thefe confiderations, it has been gravely aflerted 36 , that fufKcient 
reafons for fetting afide the treaty of Bretigny might be deduced from the conltitution 
of the monarchy, which forbids the difmemberment of any part of the fovereignty, 
and inceflantly recalls fuch parts, as are forcibly detached for a time, to the main body.- 
If this aflertion has any fignification, it muft mean, that the king, when three parts of 
his dominions have been wrefted from him by an enemy fuperior in ftrength, or favoured 
by fortune, muft fooner rilk the lofs of the remaining fourth, however unable to main- 
tairl the conteft, than confent to purchafe the reftitution of what has been conquered 
by ceding a portion of it, however fmall. But, on the foundation of the monarchy, 
had fuch a principle been laid down, the very abfurdity of it would have fufficed to 
render it null. It would be prefumption, indeed, in the founder of a kingdom, to fay, 
thus far my territories extend, and no one fhall dare to contract their limits. The 
whole hiftory of France, however, tends to prove that an idea fo prepofterous had- 
never been adopted; fince it exhibits, both before and after the time of Charlemagne, a. 
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perpetual variation in the extent of the empire, fucceflively enlarged by conquefls, and 
contradted by defeats. We muft obferve too, that moft of the provinces, ceded by the 
treaty of Bretigny, had formerly belonged to the anceftors of Edward, who poffefled 
them, not defpotically, by the right of conqueft, but, lawfully, by that of inheritance. 

Such are the frivolous and contemptible pleas, which have been urged in juftifica— 
tion of Charles's conduct. Unfeduced by the delufions of prejudice, uninfluenced by 
the fafcination of national pride, we view that conduct in the fteady minor of truth, 
and find it to be marked with bafenefs, treachery, and falfhood. Never was any treaty 
more explicit than the treaty of Bretigny ; nothing was left open to future difcuflion ; 
and the greateft pains were taken to avoid the poffibility of equivocation. Charles 
could not be deceived ; he muft have been fully aware of the confequences ; yet did he 
confent to ratify the treaty, in the moft folemn, in the moft facred manner, and to. bind 
the obligation he had contracted by all that was awful in religion. On the altar, and 
(according to his ideas) in the aflual prefence of his God, were his vows to maintain it 
inviolate made ; — yet could he coolly and deliberately (for even Villaret acknowledges 
that the appeal from the nobles of Gafcony only ferved as a pretext for engaging in that 
war for which he had /a«jbeen preparing) and without provocation, refolve to break oaths 
thus ftrongly confirmed, to burn: afunder the firm ties of honour and good-faith, and to 
facrifice every good and virtuous principle, to a reftlefs fpirit of ambition, and an in- 
fatiate thirft of power ! Were fuch conduct invariably branded with the infamy it 
ought to incur, the page of hiftory would not be fubject to fuch frequent pollution, 
from the fulfome ebullitions of unmerited praife, and the proftituted tributes of fervilc 
adulation. But unfortunately, fuccefs is too often confidered as a fufficient claim, to 
commendation ; and monarchs are too apt, in their attacks on juftice, to fhelter them- 
felves beneath the broad fhield of policy ; though every prince fhould be taught to ex- 
claim with Socrates — " Detejied be his memory who firji dared to make a dijlinclion be- 
" tween what is jujl, and what is ufeful ! 37 " 

The prince of Wales prepared to put his menaces in execution, and retained the 
companies which he had brought with him from Spain, and which were now difperfed 
along the banks of the Loire, in his fervice ; but a general infurrectioa of the 

37 Cicero de Legibus, lib. 1. c. 12. Idem, de Offic. lib. iii. c. 3. — But though a ftriift regard for truth compels us to> 
juftify Edward from charges fo unfounded as thofe which have been preferred againft him by the French hiftorians, 
with regard to the treaty of Bretigny ; yet his ambitious conduct, in preferring a claim to the French crown, the 
moft frivolous and abfurd, calls for the fevereft reprobation ; and he may juftly be charged with all the calamine* 
mnfequent thereon, and with the vaft effufion of blood which his unprincipled attempts to enforce his pretenfions 
•ccafioned. 
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Gafcons prevented him from advancing againft bis perfidious enemy, with that ahcrity 
he wifhed. 

The king, in the mean time, took care to obtain exa£t information of the ftare of the 
prince's health, which had been gradually declining fince his return from Spain ; and he was 
by this time fo weak as to be unable to fit on his horfe. A regular report of the progrefs of . 
his diforder was font daily to Paris 3S . The phyficiaus, being confulted on the occafion, 
were of opinion that it was jncurable, and that it would infallibly terminate in a 
dropfy. Charles had the meannefs of foul to derive confolation from this intelligence ; 
and to rejoice at the illnefs of a foe whom he did not dare to face in the field. In 
purfuit of his plan he fummoned the peers to affemble ; and that proftituted court, 
obedient to his nod, were bafe enough to fandlion, with their approbation, the perjury 
of their fovereign. War was, accordingly, declared againft England, and a meffenger 
difpatched to convey the news to Edward. 

A. D. 1370.] Charles, confeious that his addrefs was fuperior to his courage, relied 
chiefly on intrigue for the fuccefs of his fchemes. All the arts of corruption were ex- 
erted with fuccefs; the governors of feveral towns and fortrefles, both in Ponthieu and 
Guienne, were bribed to violate their oaths, and to betray the interefts of their lawful 
fovereign. The citizens of Abbeville opened their gates to the French ; thofe of St. 
Valory, Rue and Crotoy, followed their example ; the gallant lord Chandos was flair* 
in a fkirmifh, on the bridge of Leufac, near Poitiers, on the firft of January (1370) ; 
and, the prince of Wales being unable to head his troops, the French purfued their 
adrantage with aftonifhing rapidity. 

This fuccefs, to which the nation had, of late, been fo little accuftomed, made the 
people cheertully contribute to the fupport of the war. The fhtes-general being afitm- 
bled at Paris, the cardinal de Beauvais, chancellor of France, allied, in the king's name, 
their advice with regard to the prefent conteft; and they unanimoufly refolved to main- 
tain it, and granted the necefl'ary fupplies for that purpofe. It was decreed that the 
fmpoft of twelve deniers per livre, and the falt-tax, fhould be fet apart for the fupport 
of the king's houfliold ; and that a tax of four livres upon every hearth in the towns, 
and thirty fols in the country, fhould be levied for defraying the expeuces of the war. 
A new duty upon wines was impofed at the fame time, according to their refpective 
qualities ; the common wines, commonly called French wine, only paid one half 
of the duty that was levied on Burgundy 5 while the wines of Beaune and Saint Pour* 
^ain paid triple. 

3 s Froiffard. 
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The king foem after held a bed of Jifitice, at which Edward and his fon the prinee of 
Wales were declared rebels, and in confequence of their felony, the duchy of. Guienne, 
and the other territories which they poilKTed in Fiance, were confifcated to their 
fevcrcign ; — this curious fentuice was pronounced bv Charles himfelf, who could difplay 
greater relolution in the cabinet, than in the field 39 . 

The duke of Anjou, who had broken his parole in the late reign, and his brother 
the duke of Berry, prepared to enforce the fentence by entering Languedoc and the 
Limoufin at the fame time. The prelence of du Guefclin, who had lately been recalled 
from Caflile, infpired the troops with a degree of confidence which they had not hi- 
therto experienced; and their fuccels was proportioned to that confidence. The towns- 
of Moiflac, Agen, Porte-Sainte-Marie, Thonnins-upon-Garonne, and Montpezat, 
opened their gates at their approach. Sir Walter Manny, governor of Aiguillon, was 
unable to fuflain. a liege of five days, in a place which, in the reign of Philip of Valois, 
had withfiood, for "fix months, the attacks of an army of fixty thoufand men, com- 
manded by. the duke of Normandy. Thcfe rapid conquefls alarmed the Englilh ; the 
prince of Wales no longer thought himlelf in fafcty in Angouleme ; and hearing it was 
to be invefled, he repaired to Cognac, which he fixed upon as the general rendezvous 
of his troops. The captal de Buche, fliut up in Bergerac, was left to cover Guienne 
on that fide. By his refolution and prefence of mind he fayed the town of Linde, 
which Thomas de Badefol, the chief of the Gafco'n adventurers, had agreed, for a fum 
of monev, to furrender to the enemy. Juft as the gates were about to be opened to 
the French, the captal arrived, and feizing upon Badefol, exclaimed " Ah, traitor! this 
U is the loft attempt at perfidy thou Jhalt ever commit!'''' He then plunged his fword 
into his body ; and the French, finding their plot detected, retired with precipitation. 

While the Englifh were thus preffed in Guienne, the duke of Berry was equally 
fuccefsful in the Limoulin, where he was attended by the principal nobility of the 
kingdom. Having ovc-riun the province, he laid fiege to Limoges, the capita], whole 
inhabitants revolted, and, at the instigation of their biihop, lurrendered the town to the 
French. The prince of Wales, having expended a confiderable fum in fortifying this 
city, was greatly enraged at the lofs of it ; and lie fent word to the inhabitants that, 
if they did not return to their duty without delay, and expel the enemy, he would 
level the place with the ground, and put all the citizens to the fword. But the people 
of Limoges, relying on his inability to put his threats in execution, fent him an an- 
fwer couched in terms of infolence and contempt. The prince collected a body of 

39 Trefor des Chart. Repftre Verd. fol. ior). Reg. des. Anc. Ordonn. du Pail. fol. no. Reg.des Plaidcyer; de: 
la Cuur commence en 1369. ])u Tillet, Recueil des. Traites. 
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forces, and" placing himfelf in- a litter, being unable to ride, conducted them to Li- 
moges, and laid fiege to the city ; but, fenfible that the place was fufficiently ftrong to. 
refift any attempts to take it by affault, he prudentLy began by undermining the walls ;, 
and having, by that means,, effected a practicable breach, he entered; it at the head of 
his troops, and maffacred the whole garrifon, together with three thoufand of the inr- 
habitants, An example of feverity, at a time when the French had fucceeded in their 
infidious attempts to ex-tend the empire of treachery, might, perhaps, be neceffary ; but, 
that indifcriminate punifhment, which involves the innocent with the guilty, muft 
ever form a juft fubjecl for reprobation. As the mind of Edward was gentle and humane, 
this inftance of cruelty was the more aftonifhing. He was prevailed on,, however, to- 
fpare the life of the bilhop, who, having been the primary caufe of the revolt, ought 
certainly to have been the fir ft victim of his own perfidy. 

A. D. 137L] The reduction of Limoges was the 1 aft military atchievement of this 
gallant prince, who, finding his ftrength inadequate to fuftain the fatigues of war, firft 
retired to Bourdeaux ; but, being led by his phyficians to believe that his native air 
would greatly facilitate his recovery, he determined to quit the continent. Accord- 
ingly, having exacted a promife from all the nobles who ftiil preferved their loyalty, 
that they would pay obedience to his brother, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, he 
embarked for England in the month of January, with his only furviving fon, Richardj 
and arrived Cafe at Southampton* 

A. D. 1372.]: Du Guefclin, who had lately received the conftable's fword, from the 
hand of Charles, now purfued his conquefts without interruption ; the departure of 
the prince of Wales proved fatal to the EngLLfh, and all their attempts to recover the 
places that had been taken from them proved unfuccefsful. The duke of Lancafter 
having refigned his- command in Guienrre, the Earl of Pembroke was appointed to fuc- 
ceed him ; but, on his. voyage to Rochelle with a fleet of forty fail, (on board of which' 
were a ftrong reinforcement of troops, and a fupply of money) he was intercepted by a 
Spanifh fquadron of fuperior force, fitted out by Henry, king of Caftile, who had warmLy 
cfpoufed the interefl of Charles. The two fleets met on the morning, of the twenty- 
third of June, when the action immediately commenced, and continued with unremit- 
ting ardour, till night put an end to the combat, which was, however, renewed on the 
enfuing morn with equal fury. The victory was at Length decided in favour of the 
Spaniards, who, befides being ftronger, had the advantage of cannon, with which the 
Englifh were wholly unprovided. The earl of Pembroke, and feveral other oflkers of 
note, were made prifoners, and moft of his fhips were taken or funk. 

The conftable, in the mean time, took Mon'tmorillon by affault, and put the garrifon 
to the fword ; he then reduced Chauvigny on the river Creufe, Lenfac, and Montcon- 
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tour. St. Severe was obliged to capitulate, and Poi&iers was furrendered by the trea- 
chery of its inhabitants. But the Englifli fuitained a ftill greater lols in the capture of 
the captal de Buche, who was taken prifoner m a Ikinnifh by night, after difplaying the 
moft intrepid courage. That gallant commander was conveyedto Paris, and thrown into 
prifon. Charles, who, deftitute of valour himfelf, could only refpedt it in another 
when exerted in his own fervice, having in vain attempted to corrupt his fidelity, con- 
figned him to perpetual confinement. All the offers of Edward to ranfom him were 
rejected, and after a rigorous captivity of five years, the brave captat, who had ever 
been accuftomed to a life of activity, fell a prey to laflitudc and grief 40 . 

The caftle of Soubife, St. Jean d'Angely, and Taillebourg, were next reduced by the 
French. Xaintes was furrendered by the inhabitants, at the mitigation of their bifhop , 
and Rochelle was betrayed by the treachery of the mayor into the hands of the enemy. 
Moft of the towns in Aunis, Xaintonge, and Poitou, experienced a fimilar fate. 
Benon, Morant, Surgere, Fontenai-Ie-Comte, and feveral other fortreffes were either 
taken by affault, or furrendered without a ftruggle. Part of the garrifon of Benon 
were put to the fword, and fuch as fell into the hands of the French were hanged, 
becaufe David Olegrane, governor of the place, had cut off the nofes and ears of feve- 
ral citizens of Rochelle, who happened to be at Benon when Rochelle was betrayed by 
the inhabitants. The reft of the garrifon retired to the caftle, but were foon reduced 
to the neceflity of furrendering at difcretion. Cliflon, who was prefent at the fiege, 
defired that the prifoners might be left to his difpofal ; and his requeft being granted, 
he placed himfelf at the gate of the tower, and maffacred the Englifli as they came 
out, fwearing that he would ferve all their countrymen in the fame manner, wherever 
he fhould meet with them. The firft fifteen he clove down the fkull with his battle- 
axe ; whence he acquired the appellation of Butcher. Villaret coolly remarks, that thefe 
affaflinations committed in cool blood, " were blamed ;" as if language could fup- 
ply any terms of reprobation fufficiently ftrongto mark the horror which fuch favage 
a£ts of barbarity muft rnfpire ! Not only the immediate perpetrator of a deed fo fero>- 
cious and fanguinary, but all thofe who, by tamely looking on, became accomplices 
therein, deferved to perifh by the hands of the executioner. 

To complete the entire reduction of Poitou, Thouars alone remained to be fubdued 1 . 
It was a place of great ftrength ; and all the Poi&evin nobility, who ftill preferred their 

v> This is Villaret's account; but Froiffard afcribes the death of this celebrated warrior to his affliction for the 
lofs of the prince of Wales, which, he fays, was fo great, that he obftinately refufed to take any kind of fuftenance, 
from a fixed determination not to furvive a mafter to whom he was fo firmly attached. In conference of this re- 
fclution he expired a few days after the prince. 
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allegiance to Edward, had taken refuge there ; but it being inverted by a powerful army, 
under the command of du Guefclin, who battered the walls with cannon, the garrifoix 
were reduced to the neeeffity of capitulating ; and their offer to furrender, if not relieved 
by the king of England, or one of his Ions, before Michaelmas, was accepted. Edward, 
prized of this circumftance, determined to haflcn in perfon to the relief of Thouars, 
with an army which he had affembled for an invafion of France on the fide of Picardy ; 
but the elements themfelves warred in favour of Charles: the Englifh monarch, 
having been detained at lea nine weeks, by contrary winds was obliged to forego his 
ehterprize, and return to England. After the reduction of Thouars, the army fepa- 
rated, and the princes and general officers repaired to Paris, to fettle the plan of opera- 
tions for the enfuing campaign. 

Charles employed this interval of tranquillity, in taking proper meafures for retrain- 
ing the licentioulnefs of the troops. He iffued an ordonnance, by which every man 
at arms was exprefsly forbidden to return home without the leave of his fuperior officer, 
under pain of lofing his pay ; and likewife to exact any thing from the inhabitants of 
the towns or country through which he paired without paying for it. All foldiers were 
ftrictly enjoined to return quietly to their habitations, without corrimitting any dis- 
orders on the road ; and every officer was prohibited from raifing companies in future 
without obtaining an exprefs commimon from the king, the princes of the blood, or 
the commander in chief ; the commanders of companies were made refponfible for the 
conduct of their fubaltern officers and private men; each company was to confift of z 
hundred men at arms ; and the commanders of fuch companies were to receive a hun- 
dred livres a month. Some fevere laws were paffed, at the fame time, againrt public 
proftitutes ; all houfekeepers were forbidden to let them apartments, under the penalty 
of a year's rent. 

Charles, who fuffered no opportunity of extending his dominions to efcape, made, 
about this period, the acquifition of the county of Auxerre ; which he purchafed from. 
John de Chalons, count of Tonnere, for the fum of thirty rhoufand livres df gold. 
As foon as the bargain was concluded, the king united that county to the royal, 
demefnes; and annexed the town of Auxerre, and its dependencies, to the bailiwick 
of Sens. 

A. D. 1373.] The enfuing campaign was opened by Sir Robert Knolles, who, 
■with an army of thirty thoufand men, marched from Calais,, and extended his ra- 
vages to .the very gates of Paris. But Charles had adopted that prudent fyuem of 
waging war, which he had found' to anfwer fo well, while he was regent ; he perfevered 
in baffling every attempt to bring his troops to a decifive action ; and by the moft pe- 
remptory orders, retrained the native impetuoCty of the French, to which were prin- 
cipally 
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cipally owing the defeats at Crecy and Poictiers. The Englifli, therefore, continued 
their march to the provinces of Anjou and Maine, which they laid wade ; but a part 
of his troops having revolted and forfaken him, Knolles was attacked and defeated by 
du Guefclin. • The fmall remains of the Englifli forces, inftead of reaching Guienne, 
which was the place of their deftination, were compelled to take flielter in Brittany! 
whofe fovereign had contracted an alliance with England. 

f 

A fimilar attempt was afterwards made by the duke of Lancafter, who marched from 
Calais, with an army of equal force, on the twentieth of July, 1373 ; and having ra- 
vaged the provinces of Artois and Picardy, purfued his route through Champagne, 
Burgundy, Beaujolois., Forez, and Auvergne, into Guienne; and arrived at Bourdeaux 
about Chriflmas, with barely one half of his army, without having befieged a Angle 
town, or fought a fmgle battle. 

The duke of Brittany, in the mean time, having evinced a difpofition to favour the 
interefts of Edward, the nobles of Brittany, feduced from their duty by the intrigues 
of Charles, and the example of their countryman, du Guefclin, threatened to renounce 
their allegiance, and difown him for their fovereign. This tendency to revolt, how- 
ever, only ferved to confirm Montfort in his defigns ; and he accordingly admitted 
Englifli garrifons into his principal towns, to preferve them from the treacherous at- 
tempts of his rebellious fubjects. The nobility, enraged at fufpicions, the juftice 
whereof was fufficiently proved by their fubfequent conduct, made application to the 
king of France, and entreated him to fend troops into Brittany in order to prevent the 
feleny of their duke 4 ". While their meffengers were at Paris, they openly hoifted the 
flandard of rebellion ; the vifcount of Rohan took Vannes by furprize ; Rennes was 
reduced by Laval ; and others of the titled rebels feized the towns of Dinan and Dol, 
with the caftle of Ceflbn. The duke attempted to flera the torrent of revolt, and, 
xvith a fmall body of troops inverted Saint-Mahe ; but while he was engaged in the 
fiege of that place, he daily received intelligence of fome new defection. 

The king, as may eafily be fuppofed, lent a favourable ear to the application of the 
rebels ; but as he was always a fcrupulous obferver, fays Villaret, of juridical forms, 
before he commenced hoftilities he thought proper to fummons the duke of Brittany to 
fulfil the duties of a vaffal of the crown, by refufing a palTage to the troops of his 
enemies, by abftaining from receiving them into the towns and fortrcfles of Brittany, 
and by afTifling his fovereign in the war which he had declared againft Engl.md. 
To this the duke replied, That he would, in future, refufe a paflage to the Englifli 
troops, but that it was impoflible for him to affift the king of France, againft his friend 
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and ally the king of England. He fan&ioned this refufal by a private article in the 
treaty of Bretigny, which exempted him, he affirmed, from ever bearing arms againft 
Edward ; and in proof of this aflertion he offered to produce letters, figned and fealed 
by the king, and the dukes of Berry and Burgundy. But Charles immediately fhewed 
that he attended more to the forms than to the fubftance of juftice ; for without deign- 
ing to liften to the excufe, which certainly appears fatisfa£tory, and was, at leaft, de- 
ferving of fome attention, he gave orders to the conftable to enter Brittany with the 
troops under his command, 

Du Guefclin inftantly obeyed, and prepared to ravage his native country with fire 
and fword. He was received at Rennes by the rebel lord of Laval, and he there 
received a confiderable acceffion of force by the junction of all the leaders of the revolt. 
In this trying emergency, the duke difplayed a degree of courage and generofity that 
did honour to his heart. Having collected a body of about feven hundred men at 
arms, he kept the field for fome time, though oppofed by an army greatly fuperior in 
numbers. The molt prudent members of his council advifed him to avert the threaten- 
ing ftorm, by yielding to the neceflity of the moment ; obferving that by pretending 
to renounce his alliance with England, he would take away all pretext from the king of 
France to attack, him and from the nobles of Brittany to perfift in their revolt. Had 
Montfort's honour been of the fame ftamp with that of Charles, he might have pro- 
fited by this advice ; but, too virtuous to be guilty of a breach of faith, too honourable 
to fubmit to diflimulation, he thus nobly rejected the perfidious, though politic, 
council. — " Never can they fubdue me by force; but even Ihould death prove the 
" confequence of my refolution, I am determined not to renounce my alliance with a 
" prince who has always fhewn himfelf my friend, in order to uflift the king of France» 
" who is my avowed enemy ; in vain does Charles, by declaring war againft me, and 
" by feducing my fubjects from their duty, flatter himfelf with the idea of reducing 
*' me to the neceflity of imploring his mercy ; never fhall he bring me to that de- 
M grading fituation, in which I may be juftly accufed of ingratitude, bafenefs, and. 
" irrejplution 41 1'* 

The expences which the duke had been obliged to incur for refilling the attacks of 
the French, unfortunately, rendered it neceflary to impofe new taxes on his fubjedls ; 
which gave the nobles an opportunity of inciting the people to revolt. Thus deftitute 
of money and troops, and furrounded by enemies on all fides, he refolved to embark for 
England ; with this view he conducted his confort to Auray, the governor of which 
place was almoft the only officer in his fervice on whofe fidelity he could rely ; he then 
repaired to Concq, where he took {hipping, and landed fafe at Portfmouth, having left 
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Sir Robert Knolles to defend his dominions, in the capacity of Lieutenant-General of 
Brittany. 

The duke's departure was followed by the reduction of moft of the places which ftill'ac- 
knowledged his authority. The conftable, meeting with little or no oppofition, fpeedily 
fubdued the towns of Dinan, Jugon, Luzumont, Guy-la-Foreft, Roche-de-Rien, Guin- 
camp r Saint-Matthieu de Finepoterne, Quimpercorentin, Saint Malo, and Ploermel. 
He then laid fiege to Hennebonne, which had been fo nobly defended by the heroic 
countefs of Montfort, in the reign of Philip of Valois. The walls were battered with 
cannon, and the conftable, fearful left the ardour of his troops might cool, refolved to 
carry the place by affault. The Englifh garrifon, afllfted by the inhabitants, defended 
themfelves with courage and vigour. Du Guefclin, having approached fufficiently 
near to the walls to be heard from the ramparts, thus addrefled the citizens — " Hark 
" ye. friends, it is certain we fhall conquer you all, and fup in the town this very 
" night; but if any one of you fhall dare to throw a ftone or any thing elfe, by 
44 which the meaneft of our men or boys fhall be flain, I vow to God that I'll put 
" you all to death." This threat, more becoming a bravo than a general 6fficer, had 
fuch an effect on the inhabitants, that they forbore all farther refinance; and the de- 
fence of the town was left entirely to the Englifh, who were unable to guard the 
fortifications, which were very extenfive ; fo that they were forced in every part, and 
all of them put to the fword. 

From Hennebonne the conftable repaired to Breft, which was defended by a ftrong 
garrifon, under the command of Sir Robert Knolles. Cliflbn at the fame time with 
a detachment of the army, formed the fiege of Roche-upon-Yon, in Poitou, in pur- 
fuancc of the orders he had received from the duke of Anjou. Brelt made fuch a vigor- 
ous refiftance that the French defpaired of taking it by afTault ; and, in order to make a 
diverfion, they laid fiege to the fortrefs of Derval, which was the property of Knolles, 
who, they hoped, would be induced to fly to its defence, while the rebel nobles 
of Brittany inverted Becherel. After the reduction of Roche-upon-Yon, ClilTor* 
joined the French troops before Derval, and the garrifon fearing it would be impoflible 
to hold out much longer, confented to furrender the place, if not relieved before the ex- 
piration of two months ; and the governor accordingly delivered hoftages for the per- 
formance of his promife. 

During the fiege of Breff, the conftable went to Nantes, expecting to meet with no more 
oppofition than he had experienced in moft of the other towns which he had reduced j but 
the inhabitants fhut the gates againft him, and refufed to receive the French on any other 
terms than as guardians of the city, which was to be furrendered to the duke as foon as 
he fhould effect an, accommodation with the king of France. They farther required 
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that the public revenue fhould be fequeftered in the hands of the citizens, till their 
fovereign fhould come to claim it. The reduction of this town ahnoft completed 
the conqifeft of Brittany ; Auray, Becherel, Derval, and Breft, being now the only 
places that remained in the power of the duke. 

The fiege of Derval had the defired effecT: upon Knolles, who, being anxious to pre- 
ferve a fortrefs which belonged to himfelf, agreed to furrender Brett, if not relieved by a 
fuperior army in forty days. Thefe terms were the more readily accepted by the French, 
as they knew there were not troops fufficient in Brittany to annul the treaty. 
Knolles, by this means, being freed from the care of attending to the fafety of Breft, 
immediately haftened to Derval, with a determination not to comply with the terms to 
which the governor had, in his abfence, confented. Moft of the French troops were 
then ordered by Charles to leave Brittany. 

Du Guefclin waited with patience till the expiration of the limited time for the fur- 
render of Breft ; but lord Salifbury fruftrated his hopes by landing a body of troops fuperior 
in number to the French. That nobleman, having in vain attempted to bring the enemy 
to aclion, left a fupply of men and provifions in the town, and then fet fail. As foon 
as Knolles arrived at the fortrefs of Derval, he fignified to the duke of Anjou, and the 
conflable, who were at Nantes, that he did not think himfelf bound to obferve the en- 
gagement contracted by his officers, who, by promifing to furrender the place, had ex- 
ceeded the bounds of their authority. The duke immediately repaired to Derval, and 
having waited till the term had expired, he fummoned Knolles to give up the caftle, 
and, on his refufal, threatened to put the hoftages to death. Knolles treated his threats 
with contempt, and replied, that he was refolved to keep. the fortrefs; and that if the 
duke facrificed the hoftages to his refentment, he would retaliate on the French knights 
who were in his power, and for whofe ranfom he had rcfufed one hundred thoufand 
livres 43 . The duke of Anjou, the violence of whofe temper has often been pleaded, 
by the French hiftorians, as an excufe for his want of honour and humanity, was on 
the jjpint of putting his menaces in execution, when one of his officers, Garfis du Chaf- 
tel, interfered, ami bv reprefenting the evil confequences of an adt fo barbarous and 
inhuman, induced the prince to confent to the releafe of the hoftages. But that ferocious 
barbarian, Oliver de Clifton, the implacable enemy of the Englilh, and of the duke of 
Brittany, though a Breton himfelf, told the duke of Anjou, that he would lay down 
his arms if he did not order them to be executed, adding, that the ftege of Derval had* 
•coft upwards of fixty thoufand livres, and that it was juft their enemies fhould be 
punifhed for their dijloyally. As a man is ever, eaftly perfuaded to what he fecretly 
wifhes, the duke told Clifton to do what he pleafed with the hoftages; the favage ac- 
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cordingly ordered the unfortunate victims to be led to the caftle walls, where they fuf- 
fered decapitation Ln the fight of the garrifort. The executioner had no fooner per- 
formed his tafk, than a fcalfold, which had been previoufly prepared, appeared projecting 
from one of the windows of the fortrefs, and three knights and one efquire were be- 
headed, and their heads thrown among the befiegers. This bloody fcene was inflantly 
followed by a vigorous fally, in which the French were repulfcd with great Daughter, 
and Clifton received a dangerous wound. The fiege was foon after raifed, and all the 
French troops were recalled to defend the kingdom from the attacks of the duke of 
Lancafter, which, as we before obferved, were attended with neither honour nor advan- 
tage to the Englifh. 

This fanguinary conteft appears to have been diftinguifhed for deeds of cruelty, 
which are only worthy of hiftorical notice, inafmuch as they tend to fhew the 
ferocious manners of the age. — Gafton, count of Foix, though his territories were 
fubjecvt to the principality of Aquitaine, had conftantly refufed to do homage to Ed- 
ward, from a principle of pride which made him fpurn the idea of dependence. The 
prince being employed in more important occupations, Gafton avoided the punifhment 
he had reafon to expect, and wifely improved the advantages he was fuffered to enjoy, 
by obferving a ftrift neutrality, and fecuring to his fubjecSls the invaluable bleffings of 
peace; in confideration of which they cheerfully fubmitted to an onerous and unneceffaiy 
tax of forty folsupon every hearth, an import more than double that which — thanks to 
the invidious intrigues of France — had excited a 'general infurredtion in Acquitaine. 
Near the territories of this nobleman flood the ftrong town of Lourde, which was 
now befieged by the duke of Anjou. The governor was Peter Arnaud de Berne, a near 
relation to the count of Foix, who had been appointed to that flation by the Englifh. 
The duke of Anjou finding all his attacks on the citadel, whither the garrifon had re- 
tired, fuccefsfully repelled, contented himfelf with facking the town ; and then raifing 
the fiege, haftened to inveft Sault, a place which belonged to the count of Foix. 
Gafton, however, averted the threatened attack on his dominions, by concluding a 
treaty with the duke, to whom he engaged, by a fecret article, to procure the furrender 
of Lourde. This he imagined he could eafily effect by his influence over his kinfman, 
for whom he immediately fent. When de Berne arrived, he told him that he muft de- 
liver the place to the French, as he wifhed to avoid a rupture with a prince fo powerful 
as the duke of Anjou. The governor was well acquainted with the count's difpofition, 
and knew the confequence of refufing to obey him ; but as he was a man of ftrict ho- 
nour, his fenfe of duty rofe fuperior to his apprehenfions ; and he told Gafton, that 
though he was but a poor knight, and was folely dependent on him, yet as the citadel 
of Lourde had been entrufted to him by the king of England, to him alone would he 
furrender it ; adding, that the count was at liberty to refent his conduft in what 
manner he pleafed. Gafton, enraged at this oppofition to his will, which, in a generous 
. . •' - foul, 
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foul, muff have excited far different fentiments from thofe of revenge, drew fafc. 
poniard t and exclaiming-" Ah, traitor ! thou fhalt pay for thy obftinacy "-plunged 
it into the bofom of his kinfman; who quietly fubmitted to he maffacred by repeated: 
ftrokes, without any attempt at defence or reproach. 

This affaffination, however, did not produce the defired effecl: ; fince de Berne hat 
entrufted the care of the fortrefs to his brother John, from whom he exaaed a lolemn 
promife not to fu'rrendei it without an exprefs order from the prince of Wales, or his 
royal father. Charles, always eager to exert his authority, as lord paramount, when 
his political interefts were likely to be afFefled, or his projeds of ambition to be 
thwarted, was never anxious to difplay his power, in defending, from the daring at- 
tacks of his vaiTals, the rights of humanity, in crufhing oppreflion, or in redreffing in- 
juries He doubtlefs thought the punifhment of a murder, though attended with fueh 
peculiar circumftances of aggravation, beneath his imperial dignity ; and, finking the 
affaffm in the ally, he rewarded the attachment of Gallon with the county of Bigorre. 
But as that territory was fubjeft to feudal homage, the haughty count refufed the 
' proffered gift, and would only accept the caftle of Mauvoiiin, which, fays Froiflard, was 
held of no one but God. 

A. D. 1374.] The Engliffi, having now loft all their continental poffeffions, except 
Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and Calais, liftened to the mediation of the pope: conferences- 
were accordingly opened at Bruges for the purpofe of effecting an accommodation, and 
on the eleventh of February a truce was concluded, which was to continue till 
Eafter; but before its expiration, it was prolonged to the firft of May, 1375. Previous 
to the conclufion of this truce, the duke of Brittany, having received a fupply 
of money from Edward, collected a body of two thoufand men at arms, and three 
thoufand archers ; and, accompanied by the earl of Cambridge, and feveral of the 
Englifti nobility, embarked at Southampton, and landed at Saint-Mahe. Having 
carried the citadel by affault, and put the garrifon to the fword, the town imr 
mtdiately furrendered. He then took and facked Saint-Paul de Leon. Morlaix, Lan- 
nion, Lantriguet, Roche-de-Rien, Guincamp, and Roche-Bernard, opened their gates 
at his approach. The duke, purfuing his conquefts, formed the fiege of Saint Brieuc, 
which had been newly fortified by Oliver de Cliffon, and was now defended by a nu- 
merous garrifon. Cliffon, and the lord of Laval, commanded in Brittany after the de- 
parture of the conftable, and were then at Lamballe. Kimperlay, a town of confider- 
able importance, being greatly incommoded by a neighbouring fortrefs, which John of 
Evreux, one of the duke's officers, had recently repaired, the garrifon fent to Lamballe 
for afliftance. Cliffon and Beaumanoir accordingly joined them, and they were on the 
point of reducing the fortrefs, when the duke of Brittany, being apprized of their mo- 
tions, raifed the fiege of Saint-Brieux, and haftened to its relief. Cliffon was. em- 
ployed 
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ployed in giving orders for a general aflault, when news was brought him that the 
Englifli had advanced within two leagues of his camp. He immediately gave orders to> 
retreat, and fled with precipitation to Kimperlay, whither he was followed bv the 
duke, who inverted the place, and took every precaution to prevent his enemy from 
efcaping. The fiege was preffed with vigour ; and not a day was fullered to pafs with- 
out fome delperate attack. The Englifli refolved to- take the place, or perifh in the at- 
tempt ; they hated in Clirtbn, not the valiant foe, whofe courage, while it renders him 
formidable, commands the refpect. of his enemies, but the lavage barbarian, who, de- 
lighting in blood, becomes an object of dctcrtation to every friend of humanity. Clifton 
and his affociatcs, knowing" their fituation to be defperate, and that if taken they 
would meet with the punifliment due to their crimes, defended themfelves with intre- 
pidity, but finding all refirtance ufelefs, and deprived of all hopes of relief, they at 
length afked to capitulate. The duke, however, infilled on their furrendering at dif- 
cretion, and granted them a ceffation of arms for a week, that they might have time 
to confider of his demand. This fhort armiftice was on the point of expiring, when 
two noblemen arrived rn the duke's camp with the news of the truce, concluded at 
Bruges, in which the duchy of Brittany was exprefsly included^ he was therefore under 
the neceffity of raifing the fiege, and Cliffon elcaped unpunifhed. 

During this interval of peace, Charles parted an edi£r, which he caufed to beregiflercd 
in parliament, fixing the majority of the kings of France at their entrance into their 
fourteenth year, contrary to the regulation of Philip the Hardy, which continued their 
minority till they had attained fourteen complete 4 *. Charles was led to the adoption 
of this meafure, as well from a recollection of the inconveniences he had himfelf 
experienced during the captivity of his father, from the too long continuance of his 
minority; as from motives of a perfonal nature. His conrtitution, naturally weak, 
was greatly impaired by inceflant attention to bufinefs, but ftill more by the effects of 
the poilon which had been adminiftered to him by the king of Navarre, while he was 
dauphin. The tender years of his eldeft fon Charles gave him very ferious inquietude, as 
lie was alarmed at the idea of leaving him expofed to the mercy of the dukes of Anjou, 
Berry, and Burgundy, with the dangerous extent of whofe ambition he appears to have been 
perfectly acquainted. In ordet to avert the evils which his penetration enabled him 
to forefee, he parted this ordonnance, in the month of Augurt, 1374. After fpeaking of 
the refpect and love of the people for the facred perfons of their kings ; he obferves — 
" That, in all times, fubj eels have obeyed, with greater chearfulnefs, the immediate 
« orc ]ers of their fovereign, than the commands of fuch as have only poflefled the 

temporary authority of regent. From examples taken from hirtory, both facred and 
•' profane, as well as from the annals of our own kingdom, we may be certain that 
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" that Providence which, keeps an incelTant watch over the conduct of ftates generally 
": endows with knowledge and premature judgment fuch as are deftjned to govern their 
" fellow-creatures." — This affertion, from the mouth of a monarch, betrayed an un- 
common portion of vanity and prefumption ; generally applied, its injuftice muft be 
evident ; and in referring, for proof, to the annals of France, prior to the prefent period, 
Charles was fingulariy unfortunate: what he adds, however, is juft and pertinent — 
" The children of fovereigns are entrufted, from their earlier}, infancy, to the care of 
" perfons diftinguifhed for their wifdom and virtue; and as the moll fcrupulous atten- 
" tention is paid to their education, it is not furpriling that princes fhould make a 
" more rapid progrefs than the generality of their fubjefts." 

The majority of the kings of France had, fince the firft efhblifhment of the mo- 
narchy, experienced feveral variations, but all proceeding from the fame principle. The 
period of their majority was determined by their ability to fupport the fatigues of mi- 
litary fervice. The arms of the early Franks were extremely light, and they always 
fought on foot ; their children, of courfe, were able to bear them when verv young ; 
hence their majority was fixed at the completion of their fifteenth year. Childebert 
the Second was not older when Gontran declared him of age by putting a javelin in 
his hand, according to the cuftom of the times, in prefence of the national affembly. 
The mode of waging war changed during the fecond race ; the armies were almoll 
wholly compofed of cavalry, and the complete armour worn by the men required the 
ftrength of maturity to fupport : the majority therefore was protrafted till the age of 
twenty-one. This cuftom fubfifted when the king pafled his edidt ; but he knew, from 
experience, that a monarch might be able to govern his kingdom without fighting. 

This year alfo, the appanage of Lewis, the king's fecond fon, was fixed at twelve 
thoufand livres a year 45 , in land, in addition to which he was to receive, when at age, 
the fum of forty thoufand livres, for the eltablifhment of his houfhold. The king, at 
the fame time, fettled the marriage-portions of his daughters. The eldeft, the princefs 
Mary, was to have one hundred thoufand livres, befides furniture, cloaths, and jewels, 
fuitabl?toherrank. The other princefles were to have, each of them, fixty thoufand 
livres, with furniture, &c. 

When he had thus fettled his family affairs, he proceeded to take the neceffary mea- 

45 At this time, the mark of diver was worth one hundred fols, fo that an eftate of the yearly value of twelve 
Thoufand livres, would be equal to one of a hundred and twenty thoufand, now that the mark of filver is worth 
fifty livres. fillaret. And whea the difference in the prices of every article of confumption be confidered 
which, by the bed computation, appears to be as five to one, the prince's fettlement was equal to fix hundred 
rhoufand livres, or about twenty-five thoufand pounds ftcrling. 
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Hires for the fafe government of the kingdom at his death. He conferred the offce of 
regent on his elder brother the duke of Anjou, and, -in cafe of his death or abfence, the 
d\ike of Burgundy was appointed to fucceed him ; no notice whatever being taken of 
his fecond brother, the duke of Berry, with whofe condudt the king was difpleafed. 
The powers of the regent, which had been, hitherto, unlimited, now received certain 
modifications ; among other reftraints, he was prohibited from alienating the domains 
of the crown, under any pretext whatever. The duke took a folemn oath to obferve 
all the conditions impofed on hira.. 

As the regent was exempted from giving any account of his adminiftration, when 
his power expired, the king entrufted the guardianfhip of his children, and the care of 
the public revenue to the queen, affifted by the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon; and, 
in cafe of her death, the two princes were to take that important truft upon thcmfelves i. 
he ordered, at the fame time, that the furplus of the revenue, after defraying all ne- 
ceffary expences, fhould Be depofited in the hands of Bureau de la Riviere, the firft. 
chamberlain, to be paid to the king, as foon as he fhould come of age. A council was 
appointed to affift the queen and the two princes, compofed of the archbifhops of 
Rheims and Sens; the bifhops of Laon, Paris, Auxerre, and Amiens ; the abbots of 
Saint-Denis and Saint-Maixant ; the count of Tancarville, chamberlain of France, 
or the chamberlain for the time being,; the conftable du Guefclin ; John, count of Har- 
court ; John, count of Sarrebruche ; Simon, count of Brenne ; Enguerrand, Lord of 
Coucy ; Oliver de Cliffon ; the lords of Sancerre and Blainville, marefchals of France ; 
Ralph de Reyneval ; William de Craon ; Philip de Maizieres ; Peter de Villars, grand 
maitre d'hotel to the king; Peter d'Aumont, and Philip de Savoify, chamberlains; 
Arnaud de Corbie, and Stephen de la Grange, prefidents of the parliament ; Philbert 
de l'Efpinaffe ; Thomas de Boudenay, and' John de Rye, knights ; Richard, clean of 
Befancon ; Nicolas Dubois, and Evrard de Tramagon, councillors; Nicholas Braque, 
John Bernier, Bertrand Duclos, Philip d'Augier, Peter du Chaftel, and John Paf- 
tourel, mafters of accounts ; John le Mercier, general of the aids ; John d'Ay, advo- 
cate in the court of parliament ; and of fix citizens of Paris, to be chofen by the queen 
and princes. This council, compofed of the principal men of the three orders of the 
ftate, was well calculated to balance the power of the regent, in cafe he fhould incline 
to abufe it. The queen, princes, nobility, prelates, and chief officers of the ftate, fwore, 
to obferve thefe regulations. 

Thefe ordonnances contain veftiges of the ancient cuftom of France, which admitted 
of two forts of adminiftration ; one of which related folely to the king's perfon, and the 
other to the government of the kingdom ; as, in the feudal laws, guardianj}np, which only 
extended 80 the care of the ward's perfon, was diftinguifhed from the MUie, which in- 
cluded the care and management of his eftate. Blanche, mother to Saint Lewis, was 
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the firfl who united the office of regent with that of guardian 46 , which have never beeni 
feparated fince the time of Charles the Wife. But the arrangements now planned by 
that monarch never had effect; fome of them were overturned by the death of the 
queen; and the edict concerning the majority of future monarchs met with obftacles 
in the ambition of the princes, and in the mifunderftanding which prevailed between 
them; and although it was confirmed by Charles the Sixth, when he came of age, yet it 
did not acquire the force of a fundamental law till long after. 

A. D. 1375 to 1377.] Some farther attempts were now made to effect a peace be- 
tween France and England; but the pretenfions of the rival monarchs were ib widely 
oppofite, that it was iinpoffible to reconcile them. Charles had the modefty to demand 
the reftitution of fourteen hundred thoufand livres, which had been paid towards his 
father's ranfom, and the demolition of the citadel and the fortifications of the town of 
Calais. Edward, on his fide, infifted that the terms of the treaty of Bretigny lhould 
be fully enforced. The king, by the advice of his council, declared thele conditions 
inadmiffible, being direflly contrary to the oath which he had taken on his acccjjion to the 
throne. A curious kind of oath ! it mult be acknowledged; fince, having previoufly 
fworn, in the moll: folemn manner, to obferve the treaty of Bretigny, it neceffarily im- 
pofed on him the obligation of incurring the guilt of perjury ! All, therefore, that 
the pope's legates (for the conferences had been opened at the folicitation of his holi- 
nefs) could obtain, was a farther prolongation of the truce, to the firfl: of April, 1377. 

All the taxes which had been impofed during the war ftill continued to be levied; 
and Charles having, by this means, filled his coffers, began to provide for the future 
fecurity of the kingdom, by encreafmg his navy, which had been almolr. wholly neg- 
lected, fince the reign of Saint Lewis. The advantage of a powerful fleet had been 
fully demonlrrated during the late conteft, when that of Spain had fruftrated the plans 
of the Englifh for the recovery of their continental poffeflions. A number of veffels 
were accordingly conftrutted on the coaft of Normandy ; and edicts were publiflieci 
for preserving the forfeits, which fupplied the timber for building them, from depredations. 

The demefnes of the crown were now encreafed by the death of Philip, duke of Or- 
leans, who expired in September, 1375 47 . This prince, who was the king's paternal 
uncle, had married Blanche of France, the pofthumous daughter of Charles the Fair. 
Charles immediately re-annexed the duchy of Orleans to the crown, and. took every 
means in his power to prevent its future alienation ; but his commands, on this occa- 
fion, were no more regarded than his other arrangements, with refpect to the regency. 

*' Abrcg. Chronol. de l'Hift. de Fran. 1. part. p. 320 . v Trefor des Chart. re S . 109. p. 20. Recueil 
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At this period the Englifh fuftained an irreparable lofs in the death of theirfavourite,, 
the prince of Wales ; who, after a lingering illnefs, died at the palace of Weftminftejy 
f on the eighth of June, 1376, in the forty fixth year of his age, to the inexprcffible 
forrow of his father, and the moft fincere regret of the whole nation, which had flat- 
tered itfelf with the plealing profpect of enjoying, under his future adminiftration, an 
uninterrupted feries of happinefs and profperity. 

The mind of this illuftrious prince was endued with that happy combination of vir- 
tues which conftitute p;-rfe£t hcroifm. In valour and military Hull he was equalled by 
few, and excelled by none; yet his courage, though impetuous, was tempered with hu- 
manity, and bis victories, though fplendid, never tranfported him beyond the bounds 
of moderation He knew how to blend the dignity of a prince with the courtefy of a 
friend, and by his amiable and endearing qualities, no lefs than by his more flriking 
endowments, he acquired and dcferved univeiful refpe£t and efteem. His inconliderate 
engagement with Pedro the Cruel — a fault which carried its punifhmenliflong witli 
it — and his unjullifiable feverity to the treacherous inhabitants of Limoges, are the only- 
flaws to be found in a character, not lcfs fplendid than any which the annals of ancient 
or modern times can prefent. The death of Edward was deeply lamented even by his 
enemies; and Charles himfelf, whole efteem for valour and merit was generally pro- 
portioned to the advantages he derived from them, honoured his memory with every 
mark of refpedt; he ordered a funeral fervice to be performed, in the chapel belonging 
to his palace, at which he aflifted, accompanied by all the great men of the kingdom. 

The king of England furvived his fon about a year, when he expired at his palace of 
Shene, in Surry, on the twenty-firlt of June, 1377 ; leaving his throne to Richard, fort 
to the Black Prince, who was accordingly crowned in lefs than a month after the death- 
of his grandfather-. 

As the truce was now expired, Charles thought the conjuncture highly favourable 
for renewing the war with England. He therefore let five armies on toot at the fame 
time; and his troops puifued their conquells, almoft without oppofition, while a French 
fleet, under the command of John de Vienne, admiral of France, ravaged the Englifh 
coafts, burnt the towns of Rye, Haftings, Portfmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and 
defeated a body of men whom the prior of Lewes had haftily affembled, with the 
view of puttijTg a ftop to their depredations. 

The French had hitherto made fuch little progrefs in naval affairs, that the officers 
who commanded their fleets were not holden in that degree of eftimatipn, which the 
importance of their office feemed to require. The navy flourifhed during the reign of 
Charlemagne, but was wholly neglected by his fucceflbrs. The firil monarchs of the 
third race, poffeffing but few maritime provinces, had no occanort for naval forces;. 

little 
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Httle attention, therefore, was paid to fhip-building till the time of the crufades. The 
almoft inceffant wars which afterwards broke out between France and England com- 
pelled the French to make efforts for difputing with their rivals the empire of the fea. 
Numerous fleets were then feen to iffue from their ports; but they were chiefly com- 
pofed of trading veffels-, the owners of which were obliged to lend them to the king, in- 
time of war, for a ftipulated fum. Befides this refource, the Gaftilians and Genoefe, then.' 
deemed the molt fkilful mariners in Europe, were called to their affiftance. The French 
and Englifh courted with avidity the alliance of thefe powers ; and the mercenary 
fquadrons of Genoa alternately fought for both nations. Charles was the firft of the 
French monarchs of the third race, who formed a plan for having a fleet of his own. 
With this view, he ordered a great number of veffels to be built in the ports of Nor- 
mandy, folely for the purpofe of war * 5 . Thefe were confiderably larger than thofe which" 
were generally ufed; though they were not to be compared, either for fize or conve- 
nience, with the fhips of the prefent times. Indeed, a modern veffel, of a middle fize, 
could not have entered the beft harbour the French then poffeffed 4<> . The largeft veffels 
were called gallics ; they were worked 1 with oars and fails so , and fupplied with low 
towers, whence ftbnes and other miffile weapons were thrown on the enemy ; they- 
had alfo neceffary machines for grappling and boarding. To the prow was fixed a 
long thick port, cafed with iron, for the purpofe of crulhing the fides of the enernvV 
fhips. There were other veffels, which, though fmaller in bulk, ftood higher in the 
water ; thefe were never worked with oars unlefs when it was attempted to gain the 
wind, in time of adion ; large fhips were ufed for tranfporting the men at arms, called: 
huijfiers, from the buys, or door, through which the horfes were admitted. 

An army affembled by the duke of Burgundy, on the -frontiers of Picardy, was deftined' 
to form the fiege of-Ardres, a town of great importance, which capitulated after an ob- 
flinate defence ; as did the fortrefs of Ardiwich, and the caftle of Vauclinguen. The re- 
dudion of thefe three places reftrained the depredations of the garrifons of Calais and 
Guines, which had been accuftomed to ravage the neighbouring provinces, extending 
their incurfions to the gates of Boulogne, St. Omer, and Therouenne. 

The duke of Anjou was equally fuccefsful in the fouthern parts of the kingdom 
where he reduced all the towns and fortreffes which ftill remained in poffeflion of the 
Englifh, except Bayonne and Bourdeaux ; while the lord of Cliffon completed the 
fubjeftion of Brittany, leaving only to its lawful fovereign the fingle town of Breft 
which was likewife in vefted by the French. During thefe operations, the king of France 
had the honour to receive in his capital the emperor Charles the Fourth, and his' fon 
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Wenceflaus, king of the Romans. The emperor, well pleafed with the reception he ex- 
perienced, created the dauphin vicar- general of Dauphiny, and ceded to him the caltle of 
Pompet, in that province. 

Soon after the departure of his uncle, Charles had the misfortune to Iofe his queen, 
Jane of Bourhon, who, after giving birth to a princefs, had the imprudence, cortrary 
to the advice of her phyficians, to bathe; flic had no fooner entered the bath, than flie 
was feized with a diforder that terminated her exiftence, in a few days , leaving the 
nation, iby whom me was juftly beloved, to deplore her lofs. 

While the king was indulging his forrows for the death of this amiable princefs, he 
was alarmed by fecret intelligence of a defign againft his own life. Sufpicions imme- 
diately fell upon Charles the Bad, who had lately fent his fon to the court of France 
to negociate a treaty with the king; but that youthful prince was a fl ranger to the 
iniquitous projects of his father, and his conduct during the invefligation of this dark tranf- 
adtion ferved to difplay his innocence and virtue. On the apprehenfion of James du. 
Rue, chamberlain to the king of Navarre, the fufpicions were confirmed, and it appeared 
on the trial, that that monarch had endeavoured to bribe a Jevvifh phyfician, named 
Angel, a native of the ifle of Cyprus, to poifon the king ; but the Jew refufing to be 
concerned in fuch an infamous plot he caufed him to be thrown into the fea. He then 
ordered a fubtle poifon to be prepared, under his own infpedlion, by a female Jew ; and 
entrufted it to a valet-de-chambre, who was to gain accefs to the palace, by means of a 
relation who held a poll in the king's kitchen, and there wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to adminifter it. On the difcovery of this plot, Charles immediately gave orders 
to feize all the places belonging to the king of Navarre, in Normandy; and at the caftle 
of Bernay one of that monarch's fecretaries was taken and brought to Paris. This 
man, whofe name was Peter du Tertre, underwent a clofe examination, but though he 
was privy to all the political manoeuvres of his matter, all of which, tended to difiurb 
the tranquillity of France, yet he perfevered in declaring his total ignorance of that 
plot which was now the fole object of inveftigation. As a prifoner of war, Charles 
could poffibly have no other pretext for bringing him to trial; he was, however, con- 
demned, together with du Rue, to fuffer decapitation , and the fentence was publickly 
executed in the market-place at Paris. Villaret, indeed, attempts to juftify the execu- 
tion of du Tertre, by obferving that he was a native of France ; but fo was du Rue, 
according to the manufcript he quotes, where they are both comprehended under the 
general appellation of Traitors; though he acknowledges that they were not both ex- 
ecuted for the fame crime. At all events, du Tertre had been three-and-twenty years in 
the fervice of the king of Navarre ; and his execution can only be alcribed to a princi- 
ple of revenge, unworthy a monarch. 

A. D. 
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A. D. 137S.] While the duke of Anjow was employed in depriving Charles the 
Bad of the lordfhi|> of Montpellier, and of all the places he poflefTed in Languedcc, 
the duke of Burgundy and the conftahle du> Guefclin were fent to feize upon his Nor- 
man poffeffions ; and as the Navarrefe governors- made an obltinate reliftance, the king 
himfelf went to Rouen to fuperintend and direct: the military operations. All his towns 
and fortrefTes, however, were at length reduced and difmantled, except Cherbourg, 
which he foon after delivered to the Englifh, in confideratiou of a final! fupply of 
troops, with which they agreed to furnifh him. 

The Englifh had not been, long in poflsffion of Cherbourg before it was inverted by • 
du Guefclin. But the ltre-ngth of its fortifications, and its numerous garrifon, enabled 
it to refift every attack. Though the fiege was prelTed with all poffible vigour and 
activity, the eonftable was unable to make the fmalleft impreffion on the place ; and 
after a fuccefsful fally, in which the befiegers took his brother, Oliver du Guefclin, 
prifoner, he was compelled to abandon the enterprize, and conduct his troops into win- 
ter quarters. 

During thefe tntnfiidtions in Normandy, the duke of Lancafter had fitted out a 
fleet, and failed with a body of troops, to the affiftance of the duke of Brittany. He laid 
fiege to Saint Malo, a place of great ftrength, and after remaining fome time before the 
town, perpetually haraffed by the garrifon on one fide, and by the French on the other, 
he was forced to imitate the conduct of du Guefclin, with regard to Cherbourg, and 
return to England. Thither he was foon followed by the duke, who concluded a treaty 
with the court of London, and obtained a promife of more effectual affiftance, on con- 
dition of delivering the port of Breft to the Englifh. By the ceffion of this place, the 
Englifh became poffefTed of" the four principal ports in the kingdom — Calais, Cher- 
bourg, Breft, and Bourdeaux. 

For the reduction of this I a ft place, the king had permitted the duke of Anjou to> 
levy a general tax upon the inhabitants of Guienne ; but the war which had broken 
out iff Brittany and Normandy prevented the execution of the plan. The duke, 
however, had received the produce of the tax, which he appropriated to his own ufe ; 
his infatiate thirft after wealth rendered him indifferent to the means of procuring it. 
The inhabitants of Montpellier, incenfed at this inftance of oppreffion, revolted, feizecl 
the duke's officers, and put them to death. Eighty perfons are faid to have fallen 
victims to the rage of the populace. The duke, collecting a body of troops, haftened 
to quell the infurrection ; but the tumult had fubfided before he reached the town, and 
the repentant citizens, proftratc on the ground, implored his mercy. He condemned 
them to lofe their privileges, their univerfity, their archives, and municipal jurifdiction; 
to forfeit one half of all tlieir property ; to pay a fine of one hundred and twenty 
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thoufand livres ; to found a church ; and to deroolifli the gates, Walls, and fortifications 
of the town. Six hundred of the citizens were alfo condemned' to lofe their lives ; two 
hundred to be beheaded ; two hundred to be hanged ; and two hundred to be burnt ; and 
their pofterity was doomed to fervitude and perpetual infamy. But from the execution 
of this inhuman fentence the duke was, fortunately for himfelf, diffuaded, though with 
great difficulty, by the cardinal d'Albani, and a Dominican friar, who expatiated, with 
fuccefsful energy, on the forgivenefs of injuries, fo ftrongly inculcated by the Saviour .of 
the world. All the punifliments were remitted, except the pecuniary fine, and a farther 
exaction of fix thoufand livres, for expences. 

The fame caufes did not produce the fame effects in the other parts of France ; for 
though the king continued to levy all the burdenfome taxes which had been impofed for 
fupporting the war againft the Englifli, no murmurs of difcontent were heard; the 
people fuffered him quietly to accumulate riches for the gratification of his favourite 
paffion — the augmentation of the patrimony of the crown. He now purchafed the 
lordfhip of Creil, from Beatrice of Bourbon, queen of Bohemia; the county of Dreux,. 
from the vifcount of Thouars; and the town and county of Pezenas, with a part of the 
ancient difl ricrt of Beziers. He likewife bought of the archbilhop of Rheims, the lord- 
fhips of Mouzon and Beaumont-en-Argonne, the former of which, it was exprefsly 
ftipulated, was to be holden in Franc- Aleu. 

Various opinions have prevailed as to the nature of the tenure in Franc-Aleu 5 '. It 
is probable that when the confederated Barbarians, known by the name of Franks, in- 
vaded Gaul, as a perfect equality prevailed among them, each had an immediate pro- 
perty, and abfolute dominion, in the land which fell to his lot ; a property which he 
tranfmitted to his fuceeffbrs. The lordfliips thus holden were different from the pre- 
carious poffeffions of beneficiaries who held of the prince, and were fubject to military 
fervice, homage, and other marks of dependence. Numerous privileges having been 
conferred, from motives of policy, on the vafials of the prince, moft of thofe who pof- 
feffed lands in Franc-Aleu haftened to renounce an onerous independence, in order to 
become vajjah of the kmg sl ; thus changing, as it were, the very nature of their pof- 
feffions. For this purpofe they delivered up their lands to the fovereign, and received 
them from him as fiefs of the crown. This title of vaffal, in the fequel, became fo 
common, that all dillin&ions ceafed, by being diffufed over the whole nation. The 
abfolute independence of lordfliips muff then have been confidered as advantageous ; 
very few of any extent, holden in Franc- Alcu, were to be found ; but the fmall number 



5' Pafquier. Mem. de Litter. s 2 Montefquieu, Efr' it d« k&ix, xxxi> c -8> 
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that remained was fufficient to fhew the veftiges of the moft ancient tenure that ex- 
ited among the founders of the French monarchy S3 . 

Numerous attempts have been made in France, at different times, to fhorten the- 
duration of law-fuits S4 ; but the hydra of chicane has always found means to elude the 
fkill and forefight of the moft prudent legislators; fo that every fcheme for deftroying 
her, however eafy in fpeculation, has conftantly been found impracticable, when at- 
tempted to be put in execution. Thus when an effectual cure was impoffible, pallia- 
.tives alone could be adminiftered. When the ancient form of trial was replaced by a 
new fyftem of jurifprudence, the embarraffment in reconciling different laws and 
cuftoms encreafed to fuch a degree, that, when any one was fo unfortunate as to be 
engaged in a Iaw-fuit, loft in a labyrinth of forms, he was obliged to have recourfe to 
an interpreter who was better verfed in a language which he himfelf could no longer 
nnderftand. Hence arofe an infinite number of fubaltern minifters, who were more 
interefted in obfeuring the rights of the citizens than in defending them. Paris, and 
all the other towns in the kingdom, were over-run with Solicitors. Thefe armies of 
practitioners, which fpread theml'elves over the different jurisdictions, laid fiege to the 
tribunals, puzzled the judges under the pretence of inftructing them, and, by the means 
of pompous declarations and written memorials, difcovered the art of perpetuating the 
reign of iniquity. To diminish the number of thofe pefts ot iociety was deemed the 
beft mode of remedying an evil, wh'rch had become an objedt of univerfal complaint; 
the king therefore paffed an edict, by which the number of attornies in the jurisdiction 
of the Chatelet, which was moft infefted with them, was limited to forty. 

Towards the conclufion of this year, the king fent a reinforcement of troops to all 
the fortrefles in the vicinity of Cherbourg, and ordered William de Bordes to enter the 
Cotentin, and keep the garrifon in awe. Des Bordes accordingly fixed his quarters at 
Montbourg, and from thence continued to fcour the neighbouring coufitry. About 
the fame time, Sir John Harlefton failed from Southampton, with three hundred men 
at vms, and the fame number of archers, and landed at Cherbourg, where being joined 
by a part of the garrifon, he took the field ; and meeting with des Bordes a defperatc 
action enfued. The two commanders, each armed with his battle-axe, difplayed equal, 
bravery; victory long remained doubtful; Harlefton was once thrown to the ground, 

S3 Villaret, t. x. p. 425, 416. But though poffeffions, holden in Fiam-Aleu, as here defcribed by ViUaret, were 
perfectly \lfodial, as indeed the term Aim implies; yet, from the terms of the deed of conveyance for the lordfhip of 
Mouzon, one might naturally be led to fuppofe that it was holden by a tenure refembling the te«ure in Frankalmoign, 
in libera Ekcmvfyna ; for the deed fays, " to he holden in Franc-Aleu, (am rennnoijfance i'aucun Seigneur Tempoxel ;'* 
which certainly feems to imply a kind of ffiritual tenure, fubjeft to that divine fervice which diftinguifhed the tenure 
in F>anlalm<jign. 

S* Livre ouge vieux du Chatelet, fol. 85. R. Recueil des Ordonnances. 
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and, but for the timely affiftance of Sir Geoffrey Worflee 5 s , inuft have been killed; 
but having recovered his arms, he renewed the attack with additional fury, and being 
ably feconded by his officers and men, he obtained, after anobftinate conteft, a complete 
victory over the French, every one of whom was either killed or taken. Des Bordes 
was among the prifoners. 

1 

As foon as the king was informed of this difafter, he fent a frefh body of troops to 
take poffeflion of Montbourg, under the command of the lord of Bremailles. But the 
Englifh maintained the fuperiority they had acquired; and as Charles had another 
projecl: in view, he foon ordered his troops to evacuate the Cotentin ; and the inhabi- 
tants being, by this means, expofed to the mercy of the Englifh, they all left their 
houfes, and taking their families with them, fixed their refidence in fome other part of 
the kingdom ; fo that the Cotentin, one of the moft fertile diftrids in the province, 
became wholly depopulated. 

We have had frequent occafion to obferve, that an extent of territory appears to have 
been the principal objecT: of Charles's ambition ; in the attainment of which juftice was 
too often facrificed to policy. He had long been anxious to obtain the important pro- 
vince of Brittany, and the enmity of the duke, whom he had conftantly perfecuted, was 
deemed a fufficient plea for depriving him of his lawful patrimony. The treaty of 
Guerrande was as little refpedled as that of Bretigny ; having fecured, as he imagined, 
the attachment of the Breton nobility, he thought that the mere fignification of his in- 
tent was fufficient to annex the duchy to his crown. 

On the twentieth of June, 1378, Montfort was cited to appear before the court of 
peers, in order to anfwer the charge of rebellion that was preferred againft him. But 
in this cafe even the forms of juftice, which Charles had been, hitherto, ftudious to 
obferve, were neglected ; for the citation was not ferved upon the duke, nor even fent 
to Brett, the only town that ftill acknowledged his authority ; nor was it accompanied, 
as ufnal in fuch cafes, by a fafe-conducT:, the want of which exempted the vaffal from 
the neceffity of attendance. 

The fourth of December was the day appointed for the trial ; and, on the ninth of 
the fame month, the king held a bed of juflice, at which all the -peers of France were, 
of courfe, fummoned to attend, though of the lay-peers only the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bourbon, and the count of Etampes obeyed the fummons. The reft of the affembly 
was compofed of the fix ecclefiaftical peers, different noblemen and prelates, who hap- 
pened to be at court, and the magiftrates of the parliament. Charles pleaded his own 
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cnufe ; and after ftating the accufations againft Montfort, he propofed that that prince 
ihould be declared guilty of Lefe-majefty, and incur the punifhment due to fuch a crime; 
and that, in confequence thereof, the duchy of Brittany, as well as all other territories 
which he paffeffed in the kingdom of France, Ihould be confifcated and annexed to the 
crown. It was not to be fuppofed that any oppofition would be made to a fentence 
propofed by the monarch himfelf, but when judgment was on the point of being pro- 
nounced, an agent from the countefs of Penthievre appeared, and oppofed the proceed- 
ings. This oppofition occafioned fome delay ; at length, however, Montfort was de- 
clared guilty of felony, and his territories were confifcated, though an exprefs refeiva- 
tioii was made, on the remonftrances of the deputies from the countefs of Penthievre, 
in favour of the rights of the children of Charles of Blois. In fupport of thefe pre- 
tenfions the deputies infifted on the inconteftible right of Charles, which had beea 
acknowedged and confirmed by the king of France himfelf, when he received the ho- 
mage of that prince, as duke of Brittany. They obferved, that if the countefs had 
been conftrained, from the neceflity of the times, to fubferibe to the treaty of Guerrande, 
that treaty, having never been faithfully fulfilled by Montfort, could not poffibly ope- 
rate as a bar to the claims of her children ; that the king muft recollect, that when- 
ever fhe had complained of the non-oblervance of the promifes which had been made 
her, fhe had been requefted to fufpend her purfuits, till fuch time as he could render 
them effectual, and been allured that he would take care to preferve the rightsof her chil- 
dren ; that the treaty of Guerrande, which fhe had only accepted for the good of the 
kingdom, could never be employed againft her, much lefs againft her pofterity ; that, 
prior to the conclufion of that treaty, fhe had conveyed all her rights to her eldeft fon, 
a conveyance which was authorized by the cuftom of Brittany ; that by the very terms 
of the treaty, the duchy was to defcend to the houfe of Blois, in default of heirs of 
that of Montfort, and that the ^uke, being condemned, and confequently dead in law, 
fhe ought to be reftored to her rights, and to be declared fovereign of Brittany. 

Thefe reafons, admitting the legality of the proceedings againft the duke of Brittany, 
were incontrovertible ; confequently Charles could not, confiftent with juftice, reject 
the claims of the countefs ; but in this affair juftice had no concern, the king was 
folely guided by intereft, and whatever tended to thwart his ambition was certain to 
meet with no favourable reception. The peers, who aflifted at this tad of juftice, 
pretended that they ought to be the fole judges in a caufe in which one of their body 
was the defendant, and not the king, who was a party in the caufe ; and they required, 
in cafe they proceeded to condemn the duke of Brittany, that Charles fhould grant 
them letters-patent, declaring that this trial fhould never be confidered as a precedent, 
ftf be deemed prejudicial to their ancient rights. — The king promifed the letters but 
never, kept his word. 
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As Charles had fome reafpn to miftruft the zeal of his fubjects in the profecution of 
a war which was generally confidered as unjuft, he was careful to ftrengthen himfelf 
by forming connections with foreign princes and noblemen. To moft of thefe he 
granted annual pennons, for which they were accuftomed to perform military fervice, 
and to furnifh a ftipulated number of men. In the treafury of the charters at Paris, 
there are an infinite number of written obligations of this nature, figned by warriouirs 
of all ranks, from crowned heads down to fimple knights, who were allured, by the 
gold of France, from the frontiers of Flanders, from Brabant, from the banks of the 
Rhine, and from the interior parts of Germany. This cuflom, which had long obtained, 
offered but a feeble and precarious refource to the ftate, while the penfions occafioned 
a heavy and certain expence. Thole whafe penfions were made chargeable on the 
treafury did homage for them ; but little reliance could be placed on vaffals acquired by 
dint of money. The introduction of thefe pecuniary fiefs could only be ufeful when 
confined within the limits of the kingdom. William, duke of Julliers and Gueldres, 
acknowledged himfelf the vaflal of the king, to whom he did homage, fwearing to 
ferve him againft all men, in confideration of a perpetual penfion of feven thou fan d 
livres; and his two fons followed the example o'f their father, for an annual gratification 
of two thoufand livres s6 . 

The news of the proceedings againft the duke was not received by the Bretons Co 
favourably as the court had imagined". The people had begun to murmur, when 
Charles, who never loft fight of his project, fent orders to the conftable, de Cliflon, 
Rohan, and Laval, to repair to Paris. As foon as they arrived, the king explained to 
them his conduct: with regard to Montfort, ordered the fentence by which he was con- 
demned and the duchy confifcated, to be read in their prefence, and then declared his 
intention of fending an army into Brittany, under the conduct of Lewis of Bourbon, 
the marefchal of Sancerre, John de Vienne, and Bureau de la Riviere. All this the 
Breton noblemen had expected, but nothing could exceed their aftonifhment when the 
king told them, that, relying on their affection and fidelity, he hoped they would make 
no difficulty in furrendering the fortified places in Brittany which they had in their 
poflefllon, in order that he might defend them from the attacks of the Englifh. They 
were fo ftricken with this unexpected declaration, that they remained filent for fome 
time, wholly at a lofs what anfwer to make ; at length they replied, in general terms, 
" that they would do all that was pojjible to ferve him." But this indefinite affurance was 
not deemed fufficient, particularly as implicit fubmiffion had been expected ; and to 
which it was intended to add the obligation of a folemn oath. ClhTon, however, was 
the only one of the four, who could be prevailed on to fecond the intentions of the 
king. His implacable hatred to Montfort overcame every other confideration, and in- 
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duced him to make the promife required of him. It is not known how Du Guefclira 
conducted himfelf on this occasion ; tliough, as he did not difplay his ufual alacrity in 
icconding the projects of the king, his enemies took occafion from thence to render 
fidelity fufpefted; their malevolent obfervations were attended to," and were the 
origin of that difgrace which was more prejudicial to the intereft of Charles, than in- 
jurious to the conltable. 

The king affirmed an air of fatisfaftion, foreign from his heart, and was on the 
point of difmiffing the nobles; when the lord of Laval, who was coufin to Montfort, 
broke the filence which he had hitherto obferved. He told Charles, that being related 
to Montfort, he could not poffibly attend a council, affembled for the purpofe of de- 
priving him of his patrimony ; that he was forry the duke of Brittany had incurred his 
difplcafure, but that what had hitherto paffed did not appear to him iufheient to warrant 
the proceeding to that extremity ; he befought his majefty, therefore, to think well 
before he acted, and to do nothing with precipitation, nor without proper advice. As 
to the reduction of the towns, he affured the king that he was able to defend what were 
under his care without the affiftance of foreign troops. As Charles was evidently in- 
terefted in foothing the nobility of Brittany, his policy led him to conceal his dif- 
pleafure at this fpeech ; and he affured Laval and his companions that he would confirm 
all their privileges, and would bind himfelf and fucceffors in the obligation never to 
invade the prerogatives and immunities of the nobles and people of Brittany. 

A few days after this conference, Laval convened an affembly of the Breton nobility 
at his own houfe, when, after expreffing his furprize at the king's propofals, he added, 
" That knowing the prudence of that monarch, he never could have believed he 
" would have betrayed fuch a want of circumfptiftion ; that he feemed to think his 
" affairs were in fuch a flomifhing ftate, that his will muft lie received as law: that if 
" the union fo much dciired by the French council fhould take place, all the battles 
" they had fought to preferve their country from the Englifh yoke would have been 
" fought in vain, fince they would ftill be reduced under the domination of a foreign 
" prince ; that their country would then become a province of France, a circumftancc 
" which mu'ft prove highly prejudicial to their liberty; that it was better to have a 
" duke to deal with than a king, fince kings always iffued commands, whereas their 
" dukes fometimes defcended to entreaties; that they fhould recollect: by what means 
" the fovereigns of Brittany had been gradually led to refign their native-independence 
" to become vafTals of the crown ; that having firft reduced them to that ftate of fuh- 
" jedtion, the right was now affumt:d of treating them as criminals, in order to pro- 
" 1'cribe them, and to feize their territories." — He concluded by protefting that it was 
his intention to oppofe the king's defigns to the utmoit of his power, and that neither 
he nor any that belonged to him Ihould ever incur the reproach of having betrayed his 
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country, his kinfman, or his lord. This fpecch was highly applauded by the whole 
company. Du Guefclin had not been invited to attend, not becaufe they doubted his 
fidelity, but the office of conftable which he held' was deemed fufficient to exclude 
him from fuch an affociation. Having taken a vow to remain true to their country, 
they feparated, with a determination to retire from, court left any attempt might be 
inade to fecure their perfons. They accordingly left Paris the next day, and repaired to 
Brittany, where the news of the king's defign, and the decifions of the council, had 
been previoully received. 

After the failure of this firft attempt, it was eafy to perceive that if the court of 
France could not engage fuch of the nobles of Brittany as had been moll favoured by 
the king, to fecond their views, thofe who had no fuch motives for attachment would be 
ftill lefs favourably difpofed. In fact the king's refolution was no fooner made public, 
than confederacies were formed in all quarters, as well of the people, as of the nobility; 
the members of which bound themfelves by an oath topreferve inviolate the Ducal right, 
againft all who Ihould attempt to take poffcffion of the duchy, without any other ex- 
ception of perfons, than of him who was, by birth, the lawful fovereign thereof. The 
neceffary meafures were taken for making a vigorous refiftance, in cafe of attack.; a 
tribute of twenty fols upon every hearth was levied to pay the troops ; and general officers 
were appointed to command them. The public revenue was fequeflered in the hands 
of adminiftrators ; and the Bretons, not contented with providing for the fafety of the 
province, refolved to recal their duke ; a refolution which was highly approved by the 
people, who determined to contribute, to the utmoft of their power, to his complete 
restoration. It was with concern they obferved, that that part of the nobility which 
had engaged to fupport the interefts of the king againft thofe of Montfort, had, at 
the fame time, deprived the province of the prefence of its fovereign. Thus Charles, 
by encouraging an ambitious defire of extending bis domains, loft, in a moment, the 
fricndfhip of moft of the partifans which hispolicy or munificence had acquired ; and this 
defection effectually deprived him of thofe fervices, which, on other occafions, he had 
a right to expect from them. Even the countefs of Penthievre herfelf, though fhe was 
attached to France by the firmeft ties ; though fire had the moft powerful reafons for 
hating Montfort, who had fupplanted her family ; though fhe was mother-in-law to the 
duke of Anjou, and was ftill more connected with that prince by friendfhip than 
affinity ; exerted her utmoft efforts to difconcert the projects of Charles. 

Geoffrey de Kaerimel, Euftache de la Houffaye, and Beaumanoir, lord of Grandlieu, 
were appointed to wait on the duke, to affure him of the afRction of the nobility and 
people, and to engage him to return to his dominions. Montfort, though agreeably 
furprized at a revolution which -opened to him an entrance into the duchy, did not 
think it proper to place an implicit reliance on thefe firft affurances of repentance and 
fidelity. In a matter of fuch importance, he juftly deemed precipitation imprudent. 

He 
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He received trie deputies with thofe marks of kindnefs and diftincYiorr which the news; 
of a change fo happy and unexpected deferved ; but, taught by experience, he declared,, 
that notwithstanding the confidence he repofed in the affection of his fubjects, which 
he confidered as an infallible fecurity for his fpeedy re-eftablifhment, and his conviction 
of the fincerity of their promifes, he was neverthelcfs determined to await till he faw a 
greater degree of certainty in the execution of fo laudable a project. He charged thein 
at their departure to exhort his fubjects to perfevere in their good intentions ; adding,, 
that by their future conduct alone he fhould judge of the fincerity of their attachment ; 
and that he flattered himfelf, if their return to their duty was as fincere as they wiflied 
to peifuade him it was, they would be anxious to make their actions correfpond to their 
profeflions. 

The deputies returned to Brittany with this anfwer; and found the people al- 
ready in motion in different parts of the duchy. The king had deferred the execution 
of his project till the fpring; and the court, in the mean time, were ignorant of what 
was pafiing in Brittany ; they had only received information that various meetings were 
holden, the refult of which was kept a profound fecret. A report had been propa- 
gated that the countefs of Penthievre, difcontented with the fentence of the court of 
peers, was attempting to excite an infurrection, and that people daily expected to fee 
her fon, Henry of Blois, at the head of an army, prepared to enforce the claims of his 
houfe. The duke of Anjou, deceived by thefe falfe rumours, wrote to his mother-in- 
law, in order to diffuade her from the purfuit of fo dangerous a defign ; but it is not 
known what anfwer fhe made him. It is not likely fhe fhould have conceived the pro- 
ject that was imputed to her, though it was highly probable that fhe fecretly favoured 
the party of Montfort. In fact it was more to her intereft to have that prince duke of 
Brittany, fince as he had no children, her fon had a fair chance of fucceeding him, than 
to contribute to put the king of France in poffeffion of the patrimony of her anceflors. 
She diffembled, however, to the duke of Anjou, and to his invitation to meet him with 
her fon, fhe replied, that the inhabitants of Dinan (where fhe then refulcd) pofitively 
declared that neither of them fhould leave the place, unlefs hoflages were previoufly 
lent, to enfure their return s5 . 

i 

A. D. 1379.} The lord of Bourbon, in the mean time, with the marcfchal de 
Sancerre, John de Vienne, and la Riviere, had, in obedience to the king's orders, joined 
the duke of Anjou, to whom the chief management of the enterprise was committed. 
The king's favourites exerted their influence to prevent the conflablc from being ap- 
pointed commander in chief, a port which, in this inftance, he had evinced no anxiety 
to obtain. He was fent therefore into Brittany, with a very fntaU body of tfoops, to 

V 
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guard thofe towns which had embraced the party of France ; he accordingly fortified 
Saint-Malo, where he remained during the commencement of the campaign. Whether 
Charles imagined that he mould meet with but little refiftance, ornvhether he wifhed.to 
found the difpofition of the people before he ferioufly embarked in an enterprize which 
he, probably, began to confider as unjuft, it is certain that his efforts were greatly 
difproportioned to the importance of the undertaking. Thofe whom he had entrufted 
with the firfr execution of his orders entered Brittany, not as generals with troops fuffi- 
cient to enforce the fentence pronounced by the peers, but rather as commiffioners who 
came to- make a juridical feizure. Their weapons were taken not from the arfenals, but 
from the chancery, of France ; for, inftead of arms and ammunition, they were provided 
with letters-patent, and confirmations of privileges. They firft repaired to Chanton- 
ceaux, in the hope of beginning their operations by taking poffeflion of Nantes, of 
which Amaury de Cliffon, a relation of Oliver's, was the governor : but the inhabitants 
of that city formally declared that they would not fuffer it to be furrendered to the 
French. The commiffioners, difgufted by the ill fuccefs of their firft attempt, im- 
mediately returned to the duke of Anjou. 

Charles muft certainly, at thisperiod, have been under the influence of infatuation ; for, 
inftead of attempting to conciliate the affections of the Bretons, by a mild and moderate 
conduct, he already treated them as a conquered people, by fubjedting their country to the 
oppreffive impoff. of the fak-gabelle, and other onerous exactions, which were levied in. 
France, but from which Brittany was wholly exempted. Thefe exactions, the attempt 
to impofe whicli had been one of the principal caufes of Montfort's difgrace, were juftly 
confidered as frill more intolerable, on the part of a prince whom the people confidered 
as a foreigner.. 

The Bretons being fully determined to refifr. thefe tyrannical efforts, new affociations 
were daily formed,; troops were levied on all fides; and deputies were again fent to 
Montfort, from the nobility and principal towns, to prefs his immediate return to Brit- 
tany. The conjuncture was too favourable to be negle6ted ; Montfort, therefore, took, 
leave of the Englifh court, and embarked at Southampton, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Knolles, Sir Hugh Calvedy, Sir Thomas Percy, and fome other knights, with one 
hundred men at arms and two hundred archers. With this trifling force, but with the 
promife of more effectual afliftance, he failed from England, and entered the mouth of the' 
river Ranee, near St. Malo, on the third of Auguft, 1379. 

The duke of Brittany had been conftrained to quit his dominions, from the defection 
of the nobility, the infurrection of the towns and the almoft general revolt of the pro- 
vince. Deprived of the patrimony of his anceftors, and rendered, by the arts of his. 
enemies, an object of averfion to his fubjects, a (pint of refentment for the loffes he had 
fuftained, and that inward difguft which generally accompanies misfortune, tended to 
Vol. II. Ff aggravate 
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aggravate the horrors of exile. During his long abfence, the minds of his fubjects had 
taken a different turn ; perfecution and revenge had given place to milder feritiments; 
and, by a revolution not uncommon in the heart of roan, the people, ever fubje£t to 
extremes, fuddenly paffed from an averfion that appeared invincible to tranfports of affec- 
tion the moft fincere and enthufiaflic. They now regarded Montfort as a prince depofed 
by violence, the victim of opprefnon, the object of an unjuft profcription ; they deplored 
the fate of Brittany, on the point of pafling under a foreign yoke ; and they reproached 
themfelves with their revolt, to which they afcribed all the evils that threatened them, 
evils which the prefence of their lawful fovereign could alone avert. As foon as the 
news of his intended return was made public, an immenfe crowd of people, from all parts 
of Brittany, flocked to the banks of the Ranee, and even plunged into the water, as if 
anxious to haften the moment that was to reflore them a prince whom they cherifhed 
and elleemed. As foon as the veflel appeared in fight, ihoutsof joy, and exclamations of 
tendernefs, were heard on all fides ; when it approached, the people proftrated themfelves, 
and ftretched out their hands towards the duke, befeeching him, with tears, to pardon 
their pafl errors ; acknowledging they had been feduced from their duty, and exprefling 
their deteftation of the authors of their revolt. This was certainly the hapoieft day of 
Montfort's life, not even excepting that on which victory crowned him in the plains of 
Aurai. He allured the people of his affection, exhorted them to perfift in the fame 
fentiments, and told them they would foon find the difference between the mild govern- 
ment of a lawful prince, and the oppreffive fvvay of an ufurper. 

Every thing now feemed to combine in favour of Montfort ; he had fcarcely entered 
the Ranee, when a part of the Spanifli fleet appeared ofF St. Malo. The Caftilians 
were endeavouring to intercept the tranfports, on board of which was a considerable 
fupply of provifions and ammunition, befides the duke's treafure ; and they were on the 
point of accomplifhing their object, when Sir Hugh Calverly, having nrft feen the prince 
in fafety, compelled the pilot of his own fhip to turn her head towards the enemy. In 
vain did the man remonftrate on the temerity of the enterprize, and the magnitude of 
the danger ; the threats of the intrepid Englifhman were fo dreadful, that he was forced 
to obey. When Calverly came up with the Spaniards, he attacked them with that 
defperate fury which could alone balance the inequality of the conteft : the Spaniards, 
furprized at an attack they had fo little reafon to expect, were thrown into confufion, 
and foon abandoned the purfuit of the tranfports, which took that opportunity of 
haften'mg into port, while the Englifli archers engaged the attention of the enemy, by- 
pouring in upon them a fhower of arrows. As foon as Calverly faw his little fleet in 
fafety he retreated in good order, and went to receive the thanks and congratulations of 
Montfort, who (fays the hiftorian of Brittany) never forgot this important fcrvice. 
This heroic aftion parted in fight of another illuftrious fpeclator : Du Guefclin, from 
the towers of St. Malo, beheld and admired the courageous condutVof Calverly, on whom 
he beftowed, in prefence of his officers and attendants, that commendation which his 
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valour deferved. The vows which the conftable'3 generofity urged him to offer for 
the gallant warrior, ferved as an inftrument of vengeance to his enemies, who were 
careful to mifreprent them to the king. 

The duke repaired to Dinan, where he received affurances of attachment, and offers of 
fervice, from the principal nobility of the duchy The conftableof Rennes joined him with 
a body of troops ; and the example of that officer was imitated by the lords of Laval, Chaf- 
tillon, and Montfort. The vifcount of Rohan, one of the moft zealous partizans of 
Charles of Blois, haftened to his affiftance, at the head of four hundred lances. The 
countefs of Penthievre had an interview with that farne Montfort whom, till then, file 
had always regarded as an ufurper ; they conferred frequently together ; and fhe fincere- 
ly partook in the general joy which his return had occafioned in Brittany. Thefe 
favourable fymptoms engaged the duke to declare, at the fnit affembly that was holden 
at Dinan, his intention of anticipating the French, by attacking them firft ; a declara- 
tion which was received with unanimous applaufe. The nobles then feparated, in 
order to make the neceffary preparations for fulfilling their promifes : the town of Vannes 
was fixed upon for the rendezvous of the troops, while the prince vifited the different 
parts of his dominions, and daily encreafed the number of his adherents. 

Whatever the hopes of Charles might have been at the commencement of this affair, 
he nmft now have perceived that he had totally alienated the affecYions of the Bretons,, 
whom nothing but force could reduce to acknowledge his authority : but pride conti- 
nued the conteft which ambition had begun ; and the duke of Anjou received orders to 
approach the frontiers of Brittany, 'while the conftable returned from St. Malo to Pon- 
torfon, where he endeavoured to collect a body of troops. But the duke of Anjou was 
more intent on promoting a reconciliation than on purfuing hoftilities. The friends of 
du Guefclin could not but blame that warrior for bearing arms againft his country, and 
he himfelf felt a fecret repugnance in difcharging the duties of his office, as conftable of 
France. He could have wifhed that his valour had been employed againft any one but 
the duke of Brittany ; he obeyed, however, the orders he had received, though the king 
foon put it out of his power to ferve hiru with effect. ; The good fortune of du Guefclin, 
in attaining to the firft dignity of the realm, had allured to his fervice a prodigious 
number of noblemen, moft of whom were his relations or friends, and all of them his 
countrymen. Many of thefe, as foon as war was declared againft their fovereign, 
refigned their commiffions in the French army, and haftened to join their native ftandard. 
The king, piqued at their defertion, published an-ordonnance enjoining all the Bretons, 
who would not efpoufe his caufe, and take up arms againft Montfort, immediately to 
quit his dominions. The conftable, by this means, found himfelf abandoned by a great 
number of brave warriors, and officers of the greateft merit. Cliffon, indeed, remained, 
but he himfelf was forfaken by thole very partifans whom he imagined to be moft firmly 
attached to him. The firft proof of this defedion he experienced, on a lecond attempt 
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wliich he made to get pofTeflion of Nantes. He thought himfelf fure of the attachment', 
of the inhabitants, but they foon convinced him of his error, by openly embracing the 
party of Montfort, and compelling him to leave the town with precipitation. Moft of 
the towns in Brittany followed the example of Nantes : as the duke approached Rennes, 
the citizens went forth in proceflion to meet him, and received him with every poffible 
demonftration of joy. ClilTon having heen refufed admittance into Guerrande, and find- 
ing the whole province in arms, went to join the conftable at Pontorfon, where the 
French troops that were deftined for the invafion of Brittany had alTembled, with the 
dukes of Anjou and Bourbon at their head. 

The rendezvous of the Breton army had been appointed at Vannes ; and while it 
was collecting, John of Beaumanoir, with two hundred lances, penetrated into Nor- 
mandy, reduced feveral fortrefles, ravaged the country with impunity, and returned 
loaded with booty; an advantage which, though trifling in itfelf, infpired the duke 
with the moft flattering hopes. When the troops had aflembled at Vannes, he con- 
ducted them to Dinan, and from thence advanced to meet the enemy at Pontorfon. 
But on the news of his approach the French army immediately difbanded, and the 
duke of Anjou found himfelf compelled to propofe a truce for a month, which was 
accepted by Montfort. It was agreed that this interval of peace fhould be employed, 
in bringing about an accommodation, the terms of which were left to the arbitration 
of. the duke of Anjou, the count of Flanders, the lords of Laval, Rohan, Montafilant 
and Beaumanoir. This compromife was figned by the countefs of Penthievre, her 
ion Henry, and the Breton lords S9 . The duke of Anjou engaged to procure the king's 
confent to fubmit to the decifion of the arbitrators. His promife was guaranteed by 
Charles of Navarre, the duke of Bourbon, and the conftable, but the king thought 
proper to difavow it. From this epoch muft the difgrace of du Guefclin be dated. 

It was not without reafonthat du Guefclin, when he accepted the dignity of conftable, 
befought the king to fhut his ears againft any reports that might be raifed ^o his pre- 
judice, and never to condemn him without a hearing. It would have been better for 
the monarch had he kept the promifes which he then made; but he had admitted to his 
confidence a nobleman, who wifhed to monopolize his favour, and who was confe- 
quently anxious to efFe6t the ruin of all fuch as were likely to become his rivals. 
This was Bureau de la Riviere, a man on whofc talents and merits hiftory is filent ; we 
only know, that fuch was the afcendancy he acquired over Charles, that, deviating 
from his ufual fyftem of economy, that prince was led to difplay his attachment to his 
favourite, by the moft liberal donations and extenfive grants. 
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La Riviere did not fcruple to accufe the conftable of having fecretly favoured the 
duke of Brittany ; and Charles, who was weak enough to give credit to the accufation, 
without enquiring into its truth, wrote an infulting letter to du Guefclin, reproaching 
him with infidelity ; on the receipt of which that nobleman immediately refigned his 
fword of office. But his difgrace was no fooner known, than a general murmur of in- 
dignation was heard throughout the kingdom ; the nation appeared fenfible that to his 
fervices France had been indebted for her prefervation and glory. The princes of the 
blood, and all the principal nobility, who had witnefled his military exploits, remon- 
ftrated with the king on the irreparable lofs which the ftate was about to fuftain. 
Charles, convinced of his error, haftened to repair it ; he difpatched the dukes of An- 
jou and Bourbon to Pontorfon ; and thofe princes, with great difficulty, prevailed upon 
du Guefclin to refume his dignity. 

The conftable was now recalled from Brittany, and fent with a body of troops into 
the fouthern parts of France, which were much harafled by the incurfions of the Eng- 
lifh. When he took leave of the king, he could not conceal his fatisfadlion at being 
no longer obliged to make war againft his countrymen. " I entreat you Sire," faid he, 
" to take what I am going to fay in good part : I know not whether I fhall return. 
" from the place to which I am about to repair, as 1 am now old ; but I befeech you, 
" with all humility, to make peace with the duke of Brittany, and to leave him at 
" peace, when he has once returned to his duty ; for the warriors of that country 
" have done you good fervice in all your conquefts, and may again be of ufe to you, if 
" you chufe to employ them." Charles affuied him that he had long thought of ter- 
minating the war, and only waited for an opportunity to do it with honour to himfelf. 

Du Guefclin entered Guienne, and reduced feveral places of little importance. At the 
commencement of the enfuing campaign he paid a vifit to the duke of Bourbon, at Mou- 
lins, who received him with that diftindYion which was due to his merit. He then 
crofted the Bourbonnois, and entering Auvergne, laid fiege to Chateauneuf de Randan, 
a fmall fortrefs fituated a few leagues from Mende, in the Gevaudan, between the fources 
of the Lot and the Allier. The conftable, who had taken an oath not to quit the place ftill 
he had reduced the caftle, prefled the fiege with extraordinary vigour, when he was 
attacked with a diforder that was immediately judged to be mortal. He beheld the 
approach of death with that firmnefs and intrepidity, which never forfook him ; and 
fulfilled the facred duties of religion with the fincere piety of a good Chriftian. Af- 
fembling his warlike companions around him, he confoled them for the lofs they were 
about to fuftain, and only expreffed his regret at his inability to recommend their fer- 
vices, in a proper manner, to the king : he exhorted them, in the ftrongeft terms, to- 
preferve their fidelity ; but, above all things, recommended them never to make wat 
upon fuch as had not arms in their hands ; to fpare the induftrious peafantry ; and never 
to ihed the blood of. defencelefs old men, of women or. of children. He deeply re- 
gretted. 
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gretted his not having adhered to thefe maxims in his youth. After taking his leave 
of them, he difmifTed them all but his old fellow-foldier, Oliver de Cliflbn — " Mr. 
" Oliver," faid the dying warrior, " I feel that my death is near at hand; and there - 
" fore cannot fay much to you. You will tell the king that I am greatly concerned 
" at not having ferved him longer ; more faithfully I could not ; and if God had 
** granted me time, I had ftrong hopes of driving his enemies, the Englifh, out of his 
" kingdom. He has faithful fervants who will employ the fame means as myfelf ; 
" and you, Mr. Oliver, for the firft : I befeech you to take this fword, which he gave 
" me when he promoted me to the office of conftable, and return it to him ; lie well 
" knows how to difpofe of it properly, and to make choice of a worthy perfon. 1 re- 
" commend my wife and brother to his care; adieu! — I can fay no more." — Cliflbn, 
the ftern inflexible Cliflbn, felt his tears flow, probably for the firft time in his life ; his 
grief deprived him of utterance, and he remained motionlefs by the fide of his dying 
frien'd, till the warrior breathed his laft ! On the news of his death, a general af- 
fliction prevailed throughout the camp ; both officers and men deplored the lofs of their 
leader, their father, and companion ; even the enemy, who admired his courage, did 
juftice to.his memory. The fingular honour they paid to his manes, deferves to be 
recorded as a monument of generofity, worthy the ages of heroifm. 

The garrifon of Chateauneuf de Randan had promifed to furrender the place to the 
conftable, if not relieved within a fpecific time ; and though he was dead, they did not 
deem themfelves difpenfed from the obfervance of their word. The Englifh governor, 
followed by the whole garrifon, repaired to the tent of du Guefclin, and bending before 
the coffin, laid the keys of the fortrefs at the feet of the dead warrior. 

It has been afferted by fome hiftorians, that du Guefclin refufed to re-accept the 
fword of conftable, wht*n preffed by Charles to re-aflume his dignity; but the afTertioii 
is evidently unfounded, as appears from his will, and the codicil annexed thereto, 
which are ftill extant, and are dated, the ninth and tenth of July, 1380, before Cajlcl- 
Neuf de Randan, where he takes the title of confUble of France. The corpfe was now- 
conveyed, by the king's orders, to the abbey of Saint Denis, where it was interred with 
regal pomp. 

During this time the war had been renewed in Brittany, and though Charles had, at 
length, confented to fubmit to the decifion of the count of Flanders, he had recourfe to 
his uftial arts of intrigue, and took advantage of a treaty which Montfort had con- 
cluded with the Englifh, to excite, once more, a fpirit of revolt among his fubjecls. 
He alio inftigated pope Urban to threaten with excommunication fuch of the Bretons 
as fhould admit the Englifh forces into their towns or fortrcflls ; and the infatuated 
people, thus awed by an interefted prieft, confented to violate the oath of allegiance 
they had fo recently confirmed. 

A. D. 
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A. D. 1380.] At length the long-promifed fuccours from England arrived at Calais, 
under the command of the duke of Buckingham, who began his march about the end 
of July, and proceeded through the Boulonnois and Artois to the river Sorpme, wlvich 
he paffed at Clcry: then traverfing the Vermandois, the L.ionnois, and the Soiffonnois, 
the Englifh entered the fertile province of Champagne, and committed the moft dreadful 
devaluations in the environs of Rheims, where, in one week, they are faid to have 
reduced to afhes no lefs than Jlxty villages. But thefe deftructive ravages were inef- 
ficient to induce Charles to deviate from that cautious policy which ever led him to 
avoid a deci.fi Ve action. The town of Vertus was next facked and burned, and the 
enemy purfuing their march, forded the Seine, and prefented themfelves in order of 
battle before the city of Troyes, where the duke of Burgundy awaited their arrival with 
a body of two thoufand knights. This prince, however, refilled to accept the challenge 
that was fent him by the duke of Buckingham, who continued his route through the 
Gatinois and La Beauffe, with the intention of croffing the province of Maine to Brit- 
tany. 1 he Englifh were purfued by a fuperior army, under the command of the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bourbon, who daily difpatched couriers to Charles to entreat hispermiffion 
to bring them to action. Irritated, at length by the repeated refufals of that monarch, 
to grant their requefr, .they determined to difobey his orders, and to engage the Englifh 
before they had palled the river Sartre, which feparates Anjou from Maine ; but the news 
of the king's illnefs diverted them from their plan, by calling their attention to objects 
more interefting to their ambition. 

Charles, when poifon was adminiftered to him, in his youth, by the king of Navarre, 
had been reduced to the brink of the grave; his hair and his nails fell off", and fcarce a 
hope of life remained, when the emperor Charles the Fourth fent his own phyfician to 
his relief, who diminifhed the mortal tendency of the venom, by opening an iffue in his 
arm. But he, at the fame time declared, that whenever the iffue was clofed the death 
of Charles was inevitable, though an interval of fome days would enable him to prepare 
for his end. The event verified his prediction; as foon as the king perceived the fatal 
fymptom of diflblution, he fent for two of his brothers, the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, and for the duke of Bourbon, brother to his late queen. The duke of Anjou 
received orders not to quit his appanage, under pretence that the province whence he 
derived his title was expofed to the attacks of the Englifh, though the real caufe of this 
prohibition was the king's defire to enforce fome regulations for the future government 
of the kingdom, which, being calculated to counterbalance the authority of that prince, 
might, it was imagined, have been oppofed by him. 

His laft advice to the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon was to proceed to the 
immediate coronation of his fon ; to ftrengthen the alliance with Germany, by uniting 
him in marriage to a princefs of that country; to terminate the war with Brittany, and 
to conciliate the affections of the Bretons, from whom he acknowledged to have received 
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the moft eflential fervices; and Iaflly, to abolifh the imports, for the more fpeedy ac- 
compli fhment of which he ordered an edict to be drawn up, which he figned the very- 
day of his death 60 . 

Though the duke of Anjou had received 1 exprefs orders not to approach the court* 
he only thought himfelf bound to obey them fo long as there were any hopes of the 
king's recovery. He was made acquainted with the plans that were forming prejudicial 
to his intereft, by his fecret partifans in the council, who daily fent him intelligence of 
the fituation of affairs, and of the ftate of the king's health. When he found that 
Charles had but a few days to live he left Anjou, and reached his brother's apartment, 
juft as he breathed his laft. This monarch died at the caftle of Beaute-upon-Marne, oiu 
the fixteenth of September, 13.80, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the feventeenth, 
of his reign.. 

The French writers, irt generar, have bellowed the moft extravagant encomiums on 
Charles the Wife ; Villaret, in particular has reprefented him, as the model of fove- 
reigns ; as " the beft and greateft of princes;" as a monarch " whofe every action was 
" regulated by the idea that all thehappinefs of a king confifted in his ability to do good;" 
and who, " to the laft moment of his life, was occupied in promoting the felicity of 
'* the ftate, and in corrfulting the eafe of his people." — By faithfully recording the 
tranfactions of his reign we have furnifhed the moft complete confutation of this ill- 
founded eulogy. The conduct of Charles appears to have been moft worthy of praife 
while he was encountering the ftorms of adverfity ; in refilling the torrent of faction, 
he difplayed a degree of prudence and political management, which, though frequently 
tinctured with timidity, did credit to his underftanding. But on his acceflion to the 
throne, he adopted a fyftem of policy, founded on a dereliction of principles which 
fhould ever be holden facred, and fupported alternately by violence and fraud. The mo- 
narch who employs and encourages the arts of corruption can be no friend to virtue ; 
the prince who commits a breach of faith, and violates a folemn obligation, at. the call 
of intereft or ambition, muft ever be confidered as the patron of vice. When a thirft 
for power forms the leading feature in the character of a king, we fhall feldom find 
him fcrupulous in the means of attaining it. To procure an extenfion of territory, by 
the means of conqueft, was the principal object of Charles's ambition; in the purfuit of 
that object his kingdom was inceflantly expofed to all the horrors of war, while his 
people were oppreffed with taxes, and perpetually harafled by the deftructivc incurfions 
of an enemy rendered furious by his treachery ; — in fliort, be reaped all the advantage, 
and they bore all the burden. He augmented, it is faid, the fplendour of the throne 
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whicli; had been obfcured by die imprudence or misfortunes of his immediate prcde- 
Ceflbrs ; but let it be remembered that the luftre which dazzles, dijtrejjes. Had his do- 
minions been lefs extenfive, would his fubjefts have been lefs happy ? — was a queftion in 
the folution of which, had he exerted his wifdom, he would have prevented a vaft effufion 
of blood, and have proved himfelf deferving the appellation bellowed on him ; but of 
CsharlesJt might, with juftice, have been faid. 

** He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
« To adt mfafety:' 

The aggrandifement he courted was perfonal, the danger attending its. acquisition he 
prudently lhunned ; and, from the dillrefs it occafianed, he was, by his ftation, 
exempted. 

As a friend to the arts, as a patron of the fciences, as the promoter of many ufeful 
regulations of internal police, Charles the Wife is entitled to praife ; but how far he 
eonfulted the cafe of his fubjedls, may be judged from the fruits of his economy, which, at his 
death, amounted to no lefs thanfeventeen millions of livres, equal in value to one hundred 
and feventy millions of the prefent money 01 , and in effect, to eight hundred and fifty,, 
or upwards of thirty-five millions Iterling' 1 ! When we confider that, on his acceffion 
to the throne, the kingdom was greatly impoverifhed, and that this enormous fum was 
faved during a long and expenfive war, may we not, without incurring the imputation, 
of injuftice, conclude, that the neceflity of confulting the happinefs of the people for- 
med no part of his political creed ? 

The maxim which Charles had adopted, never to appear at the head of his armies, 
feems to have proceeded from his want, of perional courage, at leaft as much as from 
his policy; he had fufficiently difplayed his cowardice at the battle of Poictiers, and the 
reproaches he experienced on that account, moft probably influenced the refolution he 
took, never to put himfelf in a fituation which could give rife to a repetition of them. 

Charles left three children, by Jane of Bourbon : Charles, the dauphin, who fuc- 
ceeded him in the throne ; Lewis, duke of Orleans; and Catharine of France, married 
to John of Berry, count of Montpenfier, fecond fon to the duke of Berry. The fu- 
neral ohfequies of Charles were not performed till the fourth of October ; during that 
interval his body had been deponted in the church belonging to the abbey of Saint 

6t Villaret, torn. xi. p. \oz. 

Well might le Gendre exclaim, « Combien euft-il fallu fajre vie malheureux, pour amafler un fi grand fbnds!" 
fjift. de France, torn. ii. p. 507* 
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Anthony. This delay in paying the laft duties to the deceafed monarch was owing to> 
the ahfence of the princes, his brothers, who detained the dauphin and the duke of 
Orleans at Melun, under pretence of a contagious diforder, which then prevailed at 
Paris and its environs. It is moil probable that the defign of the dukes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, and Bourbon, was to fecure the perfon of the young prince, through fear rhot 
thev might be anticipated by the duke of Anjou. This proceeding already announced 
the troubles which the ambition of the young (overeign's uncles was about to excite in 
the kingdom. At length, the four dukes having met at Saint Anthony's, attended the 
funeral proceffion, on foot, to Saint Denis, where Charles was interred in a chapel 
founded by himfelf. His heart was, according to- his delire, carried to the cathedral at 
Rouen, and his entrails to the abbey of Maubuifibn, where they, were depofited near 
the remains of his mother* Bonne of Luxembourg, filter to the emperor, Charles the. 
Fourth. 

Befides the territorial acquisitions already noticed during this reign, the king acquired 
the illes of Oberon and Re, which he annexed for ever to the crown <J : he likewife ob- 
tained from the count of Savoy, for fixteen thoufand florins of gold, the ceffion of all 
the caftles and domains in his poffeffion, on the French fide of the river Ifere, by which 
means that river was thenceforth confidered as the limit which feparated Savoy from, 
Daupbiny. 

Though the times were unfavourable for the encouragement of commerce, yet was. 
it not wholly neglected. There were feveral manufactures in France, which, had not 
luxury introduced a tafte for foreign productions, might have fufficed for the confump- 
tion of the kingdom. Coarl'e cloths were fabricated at Paris, Rouen, Amiens, Tour- 
nay, Rheims, Caicafl'onns, Marvcjols, Saint Omer, Dourlens, Chalons, Terouane, 
Beauvais, Louviers, and at feveral other places, The mode of preparing wool, intfeed, 
as practifed in Flanders, was unknown ;,and all the fine cloths*, worn by the nobility and. 
gentry, were brought from Bruffels. All the other manufactories were, nearly in the 
fam»ftate ; fine filks were imported from Italy, though filk-worms. had been Iqng iivr 
troduced into the fou.thern provinces of France. 

The tradefmen and artizans in the great towns- had long been^united in communi- 
ties, diftinguilhed from each other, by their particular privileges, c.uftoms, and Itatutes. 
Moil of. thefe eftabliflnnents had. been inftituted by Saint Lewis, but he only confirmuL' 
their cuftoms, the origin of which may be traced to much earlier times. The angularity: 
ftf fome of thefe cuAoms is a fure proof of their antiquity. In the laws of the draper's. 

*1 Champ, iles Comp. de Paris, Mem. D.fol. 155. 
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company at Paris is a claufe, by which it is ordained, that a difh fhall be provided for 
the king, at all public feafts 64 ; whence it is probable that the French monarch* ufed for- 
merly to attend thefe meetings. 

The moll ancient of all the trading companies in France is indifputably that of the- 
merchantsof Paris; whofe origin may be traced to a period anterior, by many centuries, to. 
the foundation of the monarchy. Near eighteen hundred years ago, under the empire of 
Tiberius, there exifted a company of traders by water, diftinguifhed by the appellation 
of Nauta Parifiaci 6s . This fociety has never experienced any other interruptions, 
than what have naturally been occafioned by revolutions in the government ; and thofe 
temporary fufpenfions have not prevented it from fubfifting till the prefent time. 
Under the reign of Lewis the Seventh, the citizens of Paris, trading upon the Seine, 
obtained from the king a confirmation of the privileges which they had enjoyed under 
his predeceffors. They had juft purchafed from the nuns of Haute-Bruyere a fpot 
of ground without the city, with the view to conftruft a port for the convenience of 
their commerce 

This community of merchants was called Hanfe, from an ancient Celtic word, which 
fignifies Society. It enjoyed the exclufive privilege of trading by water. All foreigners 
who wilhed to import merchandize into the kingdom, on theirown account, were obliged 
to affbeiate with a member of this community, who attended them during the whole 
time their goods were on fale. The fociety of A'farchands de I'Eau obtained from different 
fovereigns a grant of one half of the fines and confiscations 60 , bcfides various other privi- 
leges, fuch as the power of levying a fmall tax upon different companies, and of arreting 
their debtors. Thefe prerogatives excited a fpirit of emulation among the citizens, and 
made them anxious to procure admiffion into the community. 

The Afar chart ds de I'Eau chofe a provoft, for the direction of their affairs, who, with 
the afliftance of inferior officers, called aldermen, exercifed a particular jurifdiction over 
the community. To this inftitution may be afcribed the origin of the right of in- 
fpedting and fuperintending the river, which the provoft of the merchants and the al- 
dermen enjoy. The advantages derived by the merchants from their union induced all 
'the commercial companies to join them ; fo that all the citizens, tradefrpen, and artifans, 
of Paris, had a connection immediate or indirect; with the general aflbciation. By this, 
means the jurifdiction of the provoft of the merchants, and the aldermen, was made to. 

6* Trefor des Char. Reg. 94. Livre Rouge du Chitelet, p. 78. Recueil des Ordonnances. «5 Mem. d«: 
Lite, tom. 15. Differt. par M. Bonamy, Preface du premier volume de l'Hift. de Paris. Recueil des Ordonn. 
• Trefor des Chartres. Reg. 80. 66 Greffe de l'Hutel-de-Ville de Paris. 
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extend nearly over the whole city. The neceffity to which the government was re- 
duced of impofing different taxes on the Parifians, encreafed ftill inore the authority of 
the municipal body ; as to them the monarchs entrufted the care of fettling all difipufes 
between the inhabitants and the collectors of the revenue. The diftribution of the 
capitation-tax continued till very lately to be made by the provoft and aldermen. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of the authority enjoyed by thefe municipal 
officers from the proceedings of Marcel and the aldermen in the reign of John. It was 
in that reign that they purchafed a houfe in the Place dc Grcve, which had formerly be- 
longed to the dauphins of Vienne, for holding their public meetings, and fettling all 
matters relating to commerce: the-purchafe money was two thoufand four hundred 
florins of gold, not quite fourteen hundred pounds fterling. This houfe was fituated 
ill a part of the ground occupied by the prefent town-houfe ; it was demolifhed during 
the reign of Francis the Firft, who laid the foundation of the new edifice, which was 
completed in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 

It was in the reign of Charles the Wife, that du Guefclin, in his firft; campaign 
ngainft the Englifh, revived the ancient cuftom of a military affociation, or confraternity 
of arms. He chofe Oliver de Cliffon, whofe courage he had proved, for his affociate. 
Thefe Breton warriors figned the deed of confraternity, at Pontorfon, by which they 
mutually engaged to defend the life, honour, aud poffeffions of each other, againft all 
•perfons except the king of France, and the lord of Rohan. The profits acquired by 
each from the ranfom of prifoners, or . pillage of towns, was to be equally divided be- 
tween them t7 . 

A new fedl of heretics attracted the notice of the Inquifition during this reign ; they 
were diftinguifhed by the different appellations of Tur/upins, Bcgards, and The Con\pafiy 
cf Poverty'"; they chiefly refided in defart places ; and fhunned, as much as poffible, 
r.ll intercourfe with the reft of mankind. They were noticed by the inquifition not 
more on account of their erroneous opinions, which are faid to have borne a ftrong re- 
fembj^ncc to Manicheifm, than for their grofs depravity of manners, and diffolutenefs 
of conduct. They maintained that.fhame fhould be expelled from the human breaft , 
that all natural objects, being the work of God, the fight of them could not be 
oflenfive to modefty. In confequence of thefe principles " they difcovered their naked- 
41 nefs, and held commerce with each other indifcrim'mately like brutes." The fentence 
pronounced againft this doctrine was executed at the Place de Greve, where the books and 

87 Thefo military affociations are, we believe, ftill In vogue, in the Britilh navy, where it is common for tvvo» 
officers to enter into an agreement to mare all the prize-money they may acquire during the war. 

« 3 Chron. MS. de Charles le Sage. Hift. Ecclef. t. zo. GlolT. de du Cange. Loix Ecclef. par d'Hericourt, ediUJ 
«Je «75 6 « 
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clothes of the Turlupins were committed to the flames. The next day, a man and woman, 
who had been convicted of this herefy,- were burnt in the Pig-markct. The man had died 
during the trial, but his body was preferved till the day of execution ; the woman, 
whofe name- was Peronne d'Aubenton, was burned alive. 

The paffion of Charles for the accumulation of wealth naturally led him to adopt 
every means which his fagacity could fuggeft for the correction and abolition of fuch 
abufes as had crept into the collection and adminiftration of the finances. We have before 
had occafion to obferve that the produce of the taxes was generally expofed to fale by 
public auction ; as great and rapid fortunes were made by the purchafe, the competitors 
were numerous ; but though this circumftance is generally favourable to the vender, it had 
here a contrary effect:, for people of quality did not fcruple to ftand forward as purchafers, 
and, by their influence and authority, deterred others from bidding. Many of the leafes 
were holden by officers of the king's houfhold ; ierjeants at arms, advocates, and even. 
ecclefiafHcs. In order to put a ftop to this abufe, the king publifhed a fevere ordonnance, 
by which he ordered the advocates to confine their attention to the interefts of their 
clients ; the ferjeants at arms not to quit their military pofls ; the officers of the houfhold 
to meddle with no other affairs than thofe of the palace ; and the ecclefiaftics to remain 
at the altars. All the nobility were likewife prohibited from having any farther concern 
with the farming of the taxes. 

Charles founded a convent of Celefline monks near the Hotel de St. Paul; Tie laid the 
nrft ftone of the church himfelf, and endowed the convent with fifteen thoufand crowns 
of gold, to be paid by the receiver of Paris. This fum was due from the Jews, for 

a certain favour which they had obtained;'" probably a prolongation of the term 
prefcribed for their refidence in France. The order of Celeftins had been'inftituted 
in the thirteenth century, by Peter de Mourrhon, who was promoted to the chair of St. 
Peter, by the appellation of Celeftin the Fifth. Another convent of the fame order 
was alfo founded by Charles at Nantes; as was likewife the chapel in the wood of 
Vincennes. 

An eftablifhmeni by the fame founder, not lefs ufeful than the preceding, was the con- 
vent of St. Anthony, now called Little St. Anthony. The king endowed it with funds 
fufficient for the fupport of feveral monks, of the Auguftine order, who were to attend 
on fuch as were afflicted with St. Anthony's fire, a diforder then very prevalent, and 
very deftructive in Paris. 

The metropolis continued almoft daily toencreafe in fize. As the king, the princes of 
the blood, and the chief nobility, had made it their principal refidence, the number of its 
inhabitants experienced a prodigious augmentation, which induced Charles to extend 

its 
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its Irrnrts. Bur as die people were ftill crowded together in houfes ill conftructed, and' of a 
great heighth, while the ftreets were extremely narrow, Paris became very unwholfome ;, 
and the air was farther corrupted by the uncleanlinefs of the inhabitants. An attempt 
was made to remedy this laft evil by publifliing an ordonnance, fubjedting to a fmall 
fine fuch of the citizens as neglected to clear the filth from before their doors once a 
week; but the feverity of the edict was loudly complained of, and as much pains were 
taken to elude it, as to avoid the payment of an oppreffive tax, fo that the ftreets were 
frequently impaffable. To this mftfl be afcribed molt of thofe epidemic diforders which 
were fo prevalent in thofe times. Inftead of deftroying the fource of the diforder, the 
people were accuftomed to apply for relief to fome particular faint, who thenceforth, 
became the patron of that contagion he was fupplicated to remove. Hence " the Divine, 
" or Sacred fire," " the fire of the Holy Virgin," " the fire of St. Ambroile," &c. — St. 
Anthony's fire had long been known. In the eleventh century a gentleman of Dau- 
phigny, named Gallon, founded an order of perfons deftined to attend on thofe who 
were afHidted with it ; the diftindtive mark of this order was a T, affixed to the drefs. 
Among the contagious diforders of this period, was a kind of epidemic madnefs, of a 
lingular nature ; all who were feized with it, flocked together, and placing crowns of 
flowers on their heads, took each other by the hand, and, forming a circle, continued to 
dance till their ftrength was totally exhaufted, and they fainted away ; the external, 
fymptom of this diforder was a violent f welling of the body; the only remedy which, 
the phyficians of thofe days could find for it, was to put ftrong bandages round the, 
bodies of their patients. 

The origin of armorial bearings, has, by mod writers, been fixed at the period 
of the firft crufades 6 '; though it may be afcribed, with equal probability, to the, 
inftitution of tournaments 7 °. The fymbolical figures, on the arms and ftandards. 
were ever ufed as diftindtive marks in the field, by almoft all nations. When 
the Franks made the conqueft of Gaul, their army was compofed of different nations, 
each of which muff, neceflarily have had fome particular figiial to diftinguiih it from 
the reft; that of the commander in chief was the general ftandard. From this cuftom, 
which had been thus adopted by a warlike people, affociated for the purpofe of conqueft, 
but divided into different troops, it by no means follows that private perfons had equally 
affumed marks of diftindtion, particularly when the mode of fighting by no means 
required it. If fuch a cuftom actually obtained, it probably was adopted when the 
French firft began to wear complete armour, as it was then neceffary for a warriour to 
have recourfe to external figns in brder to be known by his followers, amid the confufion 
of battle; and that w is long before the firft crufades, which did not take place till the end 
of the eleventh century. The cafe appears to be this— that the affumption of fymbolical 
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figns had, prior to the holy wars, been merely arbitrary ; whereas, at that period, they 
became fixed and hereditary in families. From the frequent expeditions to Paleftine, 
the French nobility were difperfed' in different parts of the globe. The warriours 
eltablifhed in Afia, jealous of the honour of their race, had a vifible intereft in prer 
ferving the memory of their origin, as well to procure refpedt in their new conquefts, 
as to leave to their pofterity the means of making themfelv-es known in their ancient 
country- 
All that could tend to accomphfh this defirabl'e end, was, of courfe, collected with; 
care. The figures engraven on the fhields of their fathers were employed by the fons 
as proofs of their birth. But though it was only in the times of the crufades that 
the fame arms began to be tranlmitted' from parent to child, yet long before that 
period it appears to be proved, beyond a doubt, by exifting monuments, that it was cuf- 
tomary to ufe fymbolical figures, which became private figns, and peculiar to thofe who 
adopted them. Thefe figns- were not only engraven on their arms, but on their feals 
alio. Two of the feven feals affixed to the marriage- contract of Guillemine, daughter to 
Gafton, vifcount of Bearne, and Sancho, infant of Caftille, have been found entire;, 
the firft reprefents a fhield with a laurel engraven on it ; thefeconda fhield with tranf- 
verfe bars 71 ; figures which are ft ill ufed in modern heraldry. This deed is dated in the 
year one thoufand and thirty-eight of the Spanifh sera, which anfwers to the year one 
thoufand, according to our mode of computation.. 

There are ftrong grounds for believing that the French monarchs of the firft and: 
fecond race made ufe of armorial bearings ; and that the early monarchs of the third race 
ufed them is certain. Philip the Fair inverted Adam de Vallemonde with a fief, fubject 
to a tribute of two faddle-bows, one of which was to' be decorated with the arms ofi 
France, and the other with the arms of Clovis. 

If the ufe of heraldry had been firft introduced at the time of the crufades, Philipthe 
Fourth lived too near that period to have been ignorant of the fadt. Robert of France, bro- 
ther to Henry the Firft, on receiving the duchy of Burgundy as his appanage, took the arms 
of that province, which were bands of or and aziov bordered with gules. All the other 
princes of the blood took the arms of the families whofe heireffes theyefpoufed, till about 
the time of Lewis the Seventh. That prince was the firft of the French monarchs who 
affixed the Jfeurs de lys, as the arms of France,, to the public. acts. He had a angle rleur 
de lys engraven on the royal feal ; Philip Auguftus made ufe of the fame. In the fequel. 
an indefinite number of fieurs de lys was adopted; fome princes, however^ reduced them 
ta, three for their private feals ; which, from their fmallnefs, would fcarcely admit of 

W SpiciL t. iii. Mifcdlan. Epift. fub. arm. ioooi. 
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more. Three was the favourite number of Charles the Wife, from his devotion to the 
Trinity; though the old feal with feveral fleurs de lys was fometimes ufed during his. 
reign, as well as during that of his predeceflbr— fo true it is that there are. few cuftoms or. 
dianges the origin of which can be traced with certainty or precifion, 

As-CIiartes was fond'of literature, he extended his protection to all who cultivated the 
fciences.. It was a common faying of his, " That clerks, as men of wifdom, could nor 
M be too highly eftcemed ; and, fo long as wifdom continued to be honoured in France, 
" the kingdom would profper ; but, when it fell into contempt, the kingdom would fall 
«* with it." The tafte for itudy, which had been encouraged by Charlemagne, ceafed 
under his defendants, and was but juft revived. The literary monuments of that age, 
which are ffeill extant, give us no very favourable idea of the wifdom of the clerks, fo 
highly efteemed by Charles; they only appear to advantage when compared with the 
more ftupid productions. of preceding ages. The king had fpared no expence to procure 
the beft collection of books that could be had ; and, as the art of printing was not yet 
invented, not only a very great expence, but great trouble alfo, muff have been incurred 
in collecting even a fmall library. In fact, a manufcript was a precious thing ; and-, 
often bequeathed as a confiderable part of the fucceflion. Margaret of Sicily bequeath- 
ed a breviary to her father, the king of Sicily 71 . It was common to fee a breviary 
carefully preferved in the churches, in an iron cage, for the convenience of priefts who 
had no books of their own: it was placed in a part of the church where there was moff. 
light, that feveral priefts might recite their office at the fame time. 

The prefident Kenaut fays, that Charles the Wife may be julil.y confidered as the true 
founder of the royal library John had not more than twenty volumes ; but his foil 
encreafed them' to nine hundred; a collection then juftly confidered as immenfe. 
Under the regency of the duke of Bedford, the nine hundred volumes were valued at two 
thoufand three hundred and twenty-three livres, four fols ; but that prince bought them 
for twelve hundred livres, and fent thein to London. Some of thefe volumes, however, 
are ftill to be feen in the king's library at Paris; thefe muft either have been at fome of 
•the rof&\ manfions, at the time of the purchafe, or elfe have been fince bought up in 
England, and fent over to France. Such was the commencement of the royal library, 
which was confiderably augmented by Lewis the Twelfth and Francis the Firft ; but it 
•was principally indebted to Lewis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth for that degree of magni- 
ficence, which renders it one of the moft extenfive and valuable collections in Europe. 

Among the books collected by Charles was a number of trcatifes on judicial aftrology, 
a ridiculous and contemptible fcience, which, during the twelfth and thirteenth centa- 
jies, was regarded as the ne plus ultra of human knowledge.. It was the general fuperfti- 
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tion of the age, confined to no particular clafs of people ; the peafant and the prince 
were alike infected with it 73 : Charles caufed all the books which had any relation to it 
to be tranflated. This fcience was holden in fuch high elVimation, that every phyfician 
became an aftrologer. The father of the king's phyfician had a wonderful knowledge of 
the influence of the ftars on the difeafes of the human body, and on all the affairs of this 
world. " A learned majler-a/ironomer" had foretold that the dauphin " would have much 
" to do in his youth, and would efcape great dangers and adventures ." a prediction which 
made the king very uneafy on his death-bed — Charles founded a college for the ftudy of 
phyfic and aftrology, in favour of Gervafe Chretien, who was a great adept in thefe 
fciences. The college, we are told, was plentifully provided with aftrolabes, quadrants, 
fpheres, and other neceflary inftruments. 

Had Charles confined his encouragement of the fciences to the protection of judicial 
aftrology, the nation would have been little indebted to his tafte or liberality : but, 
following the example of his father, he caufed feveral of the ancient daffies to be 
tranflated into French. The chief of thefe were Suetonius, Valerius Maximus, and 
Jofephus ; with a new and more correct tranflation of Titus Livius. The ethics and 
politics of Ariftotle were tranflated by Nicholas Orefmus, and his problems by Evrard 
de Contis, phyfician to the king. John of Antioch tranflated Cicero's rhetoric, and 
Philip of Vitry, bifliop of Meaux, undertook the Metamorphofes of Ovid, at the requeff. 
of Jane of Bourbon, wife to Charles the Wife. St. Auguftine's "City of God" was 
alfo tranflated during this reign, as were the bible, the homilies and dialogues of pope 
Gregory (by Ralph de Prefles, advocate-general and mailer of requeftsj the decretals of 
the popes, and the Inftitutes of Juftinian. The ftatutes of different monafteries were 
" done into French verfe," for the convenience of the monks who did not underftand 
Latin 74 , though that language was taught not only in the univerfities, but even in fome 
of the monafteries. Elizabeth, daughter to Charles count of Valois, taught Latin in 
the convent of Dominican nuns at Poiffey 75 . 

13 Friar Bacon was a great adept in judicial aftrology, a fcience in which he placed fuch faith, that to theneglecT: 
of it he afcrihed all the misfortunes and calamities which had afflicted the different countries of Europe, i,i the year 
1164. " O how fortunate would It have been," he exclaims, " for the church of God, and how many mifchiefs 
" would have been prevented, had the afpedts and qualities of the heavenly bodies been predicted by learned men, 
" and been known to the princes and prelates of thofe times ! There would not then have been fo great a flaugh- 
« ter of chiiftians, nor would fo many wretched fouls have been fent to hell ! " R. Bacon, Of us Majm, p. 143. 

7* A tranflator of the rules of St. Auguftin begins his work, thus, 
" Pour l'amour de vous, tres-chers fieres, 
" En Francois ai traduit ce Latin, 
" J'ai mis ou langage vos meres 
" Les mandemens Saint Axiguftin." 

1 ■ Bibl. Chart. Mem. de Litt. 
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Molt of thefe tranflations were wretched productions, both faithlefs and incorrect. 
A contemporary writer reprefents the original authors as loudly complaining of the 
ignorance of their tranflators, who made them fay things which they Had never thought 
of. He then adds, " Oh, how happy would have been the fate of books, had there been 
" no tower of Babel ; for then there would have been but one language on the earth,., 
H and no work would have flood in need of tranflatioti 76 !" 

Many original works alfo appeared during the reign of Charles, chiefly on morals and ! 
politics. One of the moft angular produftionsof this period was " Le Songe du V sfgier" ' 
Aippofed to be written by Ralph de Prcfles. The author perfonifies the fpiritual and 
temporal powers, whom he introduces as two queens, and makes them plead their caufe, 
by their advocates, before the king, to whom the work is dedicated. The advocate for 
the fpiritual power is a clerk ; that for the temporal a knight. The clerk maintains the 
omnipotence of the pope, not only over the confeiences of fovereigns, but- over their 
dominions alfo, after declaring that he will not have recourfe to the frivolous argu- 
ments employed by fome ■fophifts— fuch as, That God had erected two luminaries, the • 
great and the fmall, to reprefent the ecclefiaftical power, and the fecular authority ; — that 
it Was written in fcripture " hi principio Deus crcav'tt ccelum tcrram," and not in 
prhfeipiisy to fhew that heaven and earth ought to obey the fee of Rome, — the orator 
enters upon the caufe, and endeavours to prove that Jefus-Chrift being Lord of all , 
things, temporal and fpiritual, Saint-Peter, in his capacity of grand-vicar to God the 
Redeemer, as well as all the pontiffs, his fucceffors, were entitled to exercife the fame 
power, and to enjoy the fame prerogatives. The knight, in defence of the temporal 
power, replies, that there were two periods in the lite of our Saviour which ought to 
be diitiuguilhed from each other — .jhe period of humility which preceded his death, and 
the period of glory, which immediately followed his refurredtion ; — that the unlimited} 
power over fpiritual and immaterial beings, eternal attribute of the Divinity, was pecu- 
liar to the reign of glory of an all-powerful God ; that when Jefus Chrift chofe St. . 
Peter for his vicar, it was merely to reprefent him in his itate ot humility when upon . 
earth; a ftate in which the Saviour of the. world, far from advancing.any claim of.autho- 
.r'tty over princes and temporal affairs, hadhimfclf acknowledged that " his kingdom was , 
" not of this world," and had been the firft to {how fubmifnon to the fovereign power, 
by faying, " Give unto Caefar the things that are Casfar's." — From this fpecimen fome 
idea may be formed of the contents and object: of this work ; the arguments it contains ■ 
are fupported by an infinite number of quotations from fcripture; from the fathers of the - 
church; from the civil laws, the decretals, and from hiftory ; interfperfed with aftrolo- 
gical digreffions, and reflections on the nature and power of demons ; all of which tend 
to prove that the author poffeffed all the learning of the age. The long difputes be- ■ 

7 6 Richard J e Biiry, Philobibl. 614; . 
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tween Philip the Fair and Boniface the Eighth, and the more recent quarrel of Lewis 
of Bavaria with pope John the Twenty-fecond, induced the learned men of the times to, 
enter into a difcuffion of this queftion. 77 ; 

The library of Charles the Wife contained many geographical charts'*) illuminated 
with different colours, according to the tafte of the times. The knowledge of thr 
virtues of the loadftone had enabled the French navigators to undertake long voyages. 
The inhabitants of Dieppe traded on thecoaft of Guinea, fo early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury; and it is pretended that the natives f till preferve, by tradition, the recollection of 
their mildnefs and humanity 7 °. A Dominican miffionary, who had palTed the line, 
addrefled his difcoveries to Philip of Valois ; but the extreme ignorance in which the., 
nations of Europe were then plunged, prevented this firft difcovery of a new world from 
attracting that attention which its importance deferved. The monk affirmed in his pub- 
lication 80 , not only that the chriftians did not form a twentieth part of the inhabitants of, 
the globe, but alfo that the exiftence of the antipodes was by. no means fabulous. 
The contrary opinion, however, ftill continued to prevail, and thofe were treated as 
heretics, who believed that the globe could be equally peopled. Although geographical 
knowledge would have been of great utility to Charles in his agronomical refearches, it 
made but little progrefs during his reign. Such adifpofition then prevailed to confound 
moral with phy Ileal objects, that the univerfity of Paris, infome remonftrances they made 
to the pope, obferved that Greece fliould not be confidered as a part of Europe, becaufe it 
was a fchlfmatk country 31 ';. 

The multitude of chronicles- compofed' in this century, moll of which are ftill extant* 
in the libraries of France, prove that the ftudy of hiftory was not aeglefled, though it 
does not appear that the hiftorians of thofe times had any idea of profiting by the ex- 
amples afforded them, by the be ft writers of Greece and Rome. Froiffard was the only 
one whofe works were at once pleafmg and inftruflive ; the beft proof of their merit in- 
deed, is, that, notvvithftanding the barbarous ftyle in which they are written, they arc 
ftill interefting. They mull, however, be read with great caution a^ they contain nu- 
merous miftakes and frequent mifrcprefentations. Froiffard was a poet as well as. an 
hiftorian, He compofed. feveral poems on fuhje£ts that but ill- accorded with the 

11 Villaret, 7 9 Mem. de Litt. 

T> The traders of Dieppe did not traffic in human flejh. It is not furprifing that a£tsof mildnefs, and humanity mould 
be recorded, as prodigies, by the wretched natives of Africa, who, have long been taught to confider the naval colours 
of Europe as the fignals of rapine, rlcfolati'.n,, and murder. How much longer will our. merchants fubmit to the de- 
grading reflexion — that while commerce foftens their manner*, it hardens their hearts ? and how much longer will 
the legiflators of Europe fuffer the fuggeftions of intereft to filence the dictates of juftice, and permit the continuation 
of a traffic fo repugnant to humanity— a traffic which may juftly be confidered as the offspring of vice and the parent 
ef crime f 

10 T)e mirabilibus .\fundi. 81 Hiftoiro de l'Univern'.i du Boulay, T. 4. P. 410. 
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gravity of his profeflion as a prieft; fuch as — " The Paradife of Love ;" " The Tem- 
" pie of Honour;" « The Daify ;" " The Prifon of Love;" " The Rofe and the 
" Violet ;" and a variety of amorous paftorals, ballads, and roundelays. But the 
poems of Froiflard, like all fimilar productions of that age, were deftitute of genius, 
tafte, and invention. Chronicles and private hiAories in verfe were much in vogue; 
but in them reafon was fo entirely facrificed to rhime, that they had neither fenfe, de- 
cency, nor truth, to recommend them. The facred poems were, if poffible, ftill more 
difgufling, as they were more ftrongly tinctured with the ignorance and vulgarity of the 
age in which they were written 8I . 

The pofTeflion of extraordinary talents, in the times we are delineating, was attended 
with no little danger; even poetry had two formidable enemies to encounter, fuper- 
ftition and ignorance. The art of making verfes was deemed fo difficult of attainment, 
that whoever poflefled it was regarded as a conjurer ; and as magic and herefy were fup- 
pofed to be nearly allied, poets were frequently threatened by the officers of the Inqui- 
fition. It was, probably, for the purpofe of avenging himfelf on that iniquitous tri- 
bunal, that John de Melun, one of the authors of the " Roman de la Rofe," deiired to 
be buried in the church of the Jacobins, to whom he bequeathed a ftrong box, which 
he ordered his executor not to deliver to them till after he was buried. In confequence 
of this bequeft he was interred by the monks, with great pomp, as a benefactor to the 
convent ; but when the box was opened, and found to contain nothing but dates, with 
geometrical figures fcratched on them, the poet was taken out of the magnificent 
tomb which his feigned liberality had procured him, and would, probably, have been 
denied the rites of fepulture, if the parliament had not interfered and ordered the monks 
to inter him in the cloifters of their church Sj . 

The painters of this age were not much more fkilful than the poets; their chief me- 
rit coniifted in reprefenting birds, infects, trees, and flowers, in fo brilliant colours, 
as Hill to retain their original luftre. When they painted human figures they exerted 
all thejr fkill in preferving with the utmoft precifion, the drefs, and the form of the 
hair; but they had no idea of expreffing the paffions, or, in fliort, of giving the fmalleft 
degree of animation to the perfon or countenance. That their meaning, however, 
might not be fubjedt to miftake or mifreprefentation, they had recourfe to written de- 
fcriptions, explanatory of the fubject. This curious expedient, which was long in 
vogue in France, originated in the following circumflance: a friend of Bufamalco, a 
painter of Florence, confulting him on the beft mode of giving expreffion to his pictures, 
was advifed to put words in the mouths of his figures, by means of labels, on which 

81 ViUareti '3 Fauchct, Recli. Antiquites de Paris, t. ii. 1. x. p. 519. 
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might be written what he wifhed them to fay. The ignorant artift conceiving the Flo- 
rentine to be ferious followed his advice; he met with admirers as ignorant as himfelf, 
and his example was loon imitated by others. This ridiculous invention, being intro- 
duced into France, was adopted with avidity by the French painters, whofe genius it 
exactly fuitcd. Nothing was then feen but pictures by queftion and anfwer, and, for 
greater fafety, they were careful to inferibe on every figure the name of the perfon it 
was intended to reprefent. Some of thefe curious performances are ftill extant ; parti- 
cularly in old tapeftry. Water-colours alone were in ufe at this period ; painting in 
oils was not introduced till the following century. 

Villaret aflerts 84 that the fculptors of this period were equally ignorant with the 
painters; and that, except in fome few of their baflb relievos, and other decorations of 
the churches, they difplayed a total want of tafte, intelligence, and order; that their 
productions were neither marked by fimplicity, nor diftinguifhed for elegance; and that 
they were entirely ignorant of that connection which fhould ever be preferved between 
the different objects of reprefentation. Father Montfaucon, however, is of a different 
opinion ; he declares that the art of fculpture had made a rapid progrefs ; and that the 
fculptors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries greatly excelled their prede- 
cefTors Ss . The few ftatues and fculptures which ftill remain in England, of thofe that 
were executed in France at this period, tend to confirm the truth of this declaration 86 . 

The Gothic ftyle of architecture was ftill in ufe in France, as in other parts of Eu- 
rope ; and it feems to have been particularly calculated for religious buildings. The 
majefty and magnificence of the Gothic ftrudtures imprefs the mind with enthufiaftic 
awe ; and what modern churches gain on the comparifon by neatnefs and elegance, 
they certainly lofe in grandeur and fublimity. With regard to other edifices, in their 
conftruction neither comfort nor convenience appears to have been confulted. In raoft 
of the private houfes, light was admitted through an aperture, defended only from the 
weather by a wooden fhutter, a few fheets of paper, or by canvas. Glafs was an object 
of luxury veferved for the habitations of the rich, the manfions of the nobility, and the 
palaces of kings. Thefe laft were buildings of great extent, confift'mg of a ground- 
floor, a firft-floor (divided into apartments of an immenfe fize) and low garrets above. 
The furniture was as plain as the edifice. The king, and all the royal family (except 
the queen) fat on wooden benches or joint-ftools ; the queen had chairs made of fome 
pliant wood, embellifhed with red leather, filk fringe, and gilt nails 87 . Though there 
were chimnies to the palaces, a kind ot itove, called cbauffe-doux, was frequently ufed. 
The beams were decorated with fleurs-de-lys, made of gilt tin. There were two fort* 

** Tom. xi, p. 140. s s Monumens de la Monarchic Fran$oife, torn. i. 85 Fox's Acts and Monuments, 
p. 369. col. i. *7 Recherches des Antiquit. de Paris, Sauval, t. ii. 1, vii. p. 279. 
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«f bedi ; the one, called couchette, were not more than fix feet fquare : the other, called; 
couches, were fometimes twelve feet in length, and eleven in breadth. The ftate- 
apartments were richly decorated; the beds and alcoves- were adorned with cloth of 
gold and filver, velvet, damafk, fatin, and tapeftry. Glafs mirrors were very fcarce at 
this period ; thofe of polifhed metal were generally ufed. The apartments occupied' 
by the royal family were covered with tiles or flates i, all the other parts of the building: 
were thatched. 

The fa.vourite refidence of Charles the Wife was the Hotel de St. Paul, which he 
built himfelf. The garden belonging to it covered twenty acres of ground ; it extended 
along the banks of the Seine,, from the fpot where St. Paul's church now Hands, to the 
Port au Platte™. It contained a variety of plants, flowers, and vegetables, indiscrimi- 
nately mixed with yews and limes ; and fhady bowers. There were fruit-treas of almofi: 
every fpecies; but they were all flandards ; dwarfs and efpaliers were not yet known. 
The king ordered no lefs than one hundred pear-trees, one hundred and fifteen apple-trees, 
eleven hundred and twenty-five cherry-trees, and one hundred and fifty plumb-trees 80 , 
to be planted at one time. Thefe fruits were deltined for the different tables of the royal 
family, and the great officers of the crown; the inferior officers were only allowed nuts. 
There was alfo a great number of fifh-ponds in the garden well flecked, for the two- 
fold purpofe of ufe and pleafure. Adjoining to the palace were a menagerie, in which 
lions and wild boars were kept; and aviaries. filled with birds of all kinds. 

Mofl of the officers of the houfhold, who were very numerous, had apartments in the 
palace while on duty. In the kitchen, befides the cooks (who were named ^htcux from 
Coquus) and their affirmants, there were four pages, (called Soufflcurs) whofe bufinefs it 
was to blow the fire conflantly " that the king's foup might not be fuffered to cool.'" 
A clerk was kept for buying cloth for the king and queen ; which the taylor was obliged- 
to cut out in the prefence of witneflcs t> °. The king's fool was one of the mofl impor- 
tant perfonages of the houfhold. Charles the Wife had two fools, who were h olden, 
in the highefl eflimation by their fovereign, if we may judge by the honours which 
were paid them after their death. There is a monument ftill extant, which was raifed, 
to the memory of one of them, who is reprefented in marble and alabafter, arrayed in 
the habit, and decorated with the attributes of folly, extended on a.fupevb maufoleum 0 '. 



*> La Mare Trait* de- la Police* torn, iii . p. 38 1. »9 Villaret; «o Extrait d'un Mamfait de la Bib. Roy. font- 
nun.ero extetieur, eotte fur le vcrfo du premier fruillct. Id. N° 22. Villaret. 

«' This maufoleum is to be feen at the church of Saint Maurice, at Senlis, with this infeription: " Here lies 77*- 
!' venin de Saint Leger, fool to out lord. the king, who died on the eleventh of July, in the year efface 1375." Hiftoire des 
Antiqu. t. ii. The other fool was buried at Saint Germain l'Auxerrois. " One of our belt writers," (fays Villaret, 
t.xi.) " has facetioufly obferved, that.our fovereigns formerly chofe foreigners for their phyficians, but that the, 
Jting's fool was always a natiye. 
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Whenever the king left home he was attended by a guard, compofed of two huijfnrs y 
and eight ferjeants-at-ai'(ns, with their quivers well fupplied with arrows. His carriage, 
as well as the queen's, ; was a waggon, drawn by five horfes; but he moft commonly 
rode on horfcback ; fometimes, indeed, he walked from one palace to another 91 . 

The king's children were attended by the officers of thehoufhold till fuch time as they 
received their appanage. The princefTes were allowed a chevalier d'honneur, two female. . 
attendants, and a clerk to teach them to read.. 

The little progrefs which fcience had hitherto made muft not be afcribed to any want r 
of the neceflary eftablifhments for cultivating it with fuccefs. Several of the French . 
jnonarchs, and Charles the Wife, in particular, had been extremely anxious to promote 
the ftudy of letters. Many of the principal towns, fuch as Montpelier, Orleans and 
Poitiers, had univerfities endowed with many valuable and important privileges. The. 
nniverfity of Paris was frequented by men of all nations. On the decifion of a queftion 
relative to the extinction of the fchifms in the papacy, no lefs than ten thoufand of its 
members voted; and as graduates alone were admitted to that privilege, the number of 
ftudents muft have been great indeed ,3 . On this univerfity .alone there were upwards of ' 
twenty colleges dependent, in different parts of the kingdom. 

It would anfwer no one purpofe of amufement or inftruction to enter into a detail 
of- the fcholaftic theology which prevailed at this period, and of all the frivolous dif- 
putes which it naturally occafioned. Nor is the philofophy of the age more def&rving- 
of notice. Ariftotle ftill maintained a fupreme authority in the fchools. Europe was 
divided into two fects, the Realijls and the Nominah : the latter adhered ftrongly to the 
definition of terms, and by a fuccefsful difplay of their fkill in verbal difquifition, in- 
ceflantly reduced their adverfaries to filence. TheRealifts, on the contrary, affected to 
defpife tills war of words, and to ftick wholly to things, of which words are but the re- 
prefentative figns ; but they abounded in diftinctions of thofe very terms, which, had 
they followed their own principles, they muft have totally neglected. Their puerile 
difputations, as well as the names of the difputants, though- once celebrated, are now. 
configned to merited oblivion. 

Such was the eftimation in which Ariftotle was holden, that if any author ventured 
to deviate, in the fmal left degree, from his fyftem,, he took care to inform the public,. 

' J The ferrjman at Paris received two (bis every time the king croffed the Seine to go to any of hi> palace 1 , of - 
which he. had feveral in the metropolis. Villaret. 

M HLftoire de l'Univ. t. iii. 1. 5. 
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that he did not mean to contradict the Grecian philofopher, but only to comment on 
his works 

But few treatifes on metaphyfics appeared, during this period, though they formed the 
favourite ftudy of the age ; they were taught in the univerfities ; pervaded every branch 
of fcience ; and fubdued, as it were, all other parts of philofophy, by the weight of 
their abftraflions. The cafe was very different with regard to ethics ; almoft every year 
produced fome new fyflem of morality ; but they feem to have had little influence either 
on the manners of thofe who compofed, or of thofe who affected to ftudy them. Some 
of thefe fyfiems, indeed, were of that loofe kind, which rather tended to corrupt than 
improve the morals. Nicholas de Ultricuria, a celebrated profeffor of moral philolo- 
phy, in the univerfity of Paris, at the commencement of the fourteenth century, ex- 
erted his utmoft lkill, to prove to his ftudents, that theft, in fome cafes, was not only 
lawful but pleafing to God ! " Suppofe," faid he, " that a young man of good fa- 
" mily, meets with a very learned profeffor," (alluding to himfelf) " who is able in a 
" fhort time to teach him all the fpeculative fciences, but refufes to do it for lefs than 
" one hundred pounds, which fum the young man cannot procure but by theft ; in 
" that cafe theft is lawful ; which is thus proved — whatever is pleafing to God is law- 
" ful ; it is pleafing to God that a young man fhould learn all the fciences ; he cannot 
" do this without being guilty of theft; — therefore theft is lawful, and pleafing to 
" God 95 ." This curious quotation may ferve as a fpecimen not only of the morality, 
but of the logic of the times. The ftudy of Ariftotle's political works gave rife to 
many productions of the fame nature ' 6 . A treatife on the inconveniences attending 
the frequent alteration of the national coin, by Nicholas Orefmus, is mentioned, by the 
French writers, as a work of merit. 

Mathematics and aftronomy were cultivated with great ardour and with no fmall 
degree of fuccefs. The aftronomers, at the commencement of this century, had ac- 
quired fufEcicnt knowledge to foretel the eclipfes. John de Dondis, who was more 
fiojucntly diftinguifhed by the appellation of Maitre Jchan dei Or/ogcs 97 , an aftronomer 
in the fervice of Galeazzo Vifconti, count of Vertus, had invented a moving fphere, or 
celeftial clock, which was regarded as the wonder of the age, and would not have dif- 
graced a modern artift. This fphere, compofed of an infinite number of circles and 
wheels, governed by a fingle balance, preferved fuch a regular motion, that a perfon 
might diftinguifh, at any hour of the day or night, the different points of fpace occu- 
pied by the celeftial bodies ,8 . It was made of copper, and John de Dondis, who was 

»* Mem. de Lite «J Bulxi Hift. Univerf. Parifien, torn. iv. p. 311. 95 ms. de i a 3, R t jjo Jio0> 

97 M«m. d« Litt. t. xvi. 98 villaret.] 
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no lcfs fkilful as a mechanic than as anaftrpnomer, employed twenty years in bringing, 
it to perfection. 

Not content with haying obtained a knowledge of the courfe of the ftars, the aftro- 
nomers endeavoured to convert that knowledge into a fupernatural fcience, theieby to 
impofe on. the credulity of the vulgar. The rays of true philofophy did.not yet lhed 
a luftre fumciently refplendent to difpeLthe clouds of fuperftition and fanaticifm, which, 
e.ven obfcurcd the judgment of the learned, 

To the abfurdities of judicial aftrology, may be added the extravagant opinions con~. 
cerning magic, with which the nobility and the people were almoft equally infected*. 
To figures of copper, lead, or wax, confecrated with fuperftitious ceremonies, under 
the afpcct of certain planets, a miraculous virtue was afcribed r l Thefe ridiculous, 
practices were, indeed, condemned as errors in faith, in natural philofophy, and in true 
aftrology ; but, from the very terms of the condemnation, it is evident, that the celeflial 
bodies were univerfally believed to have an influence on our. globe, and on the actions 
of its inhabitants. Curiofity, ignorance, and, a defire of penetrating into futurity, have 
given a degree of credit, in almoft all nations, to thofe myfterious and extraordinary 
means which have been employed for overleaping thofe bounds which nature has pre- 
fcribed to our conceptions. The art. of predicting future events, from paffages taken by 
chance from the poets, was long in vogue among the Greeks and Romans ; the fame 
cuftom was introduced into the Chriftian world, only fubftituting the facred writings 
in the place of the poets. The Bible or Teftament, opened at any part, was fuppofed 
to indicate, by the firft verfe that met the eye, the good or bad fortune which awaited 
the perfon who read it-. This practice, which was called le Sort des Saints, feemed, m- 
fome meafure r to be authorised, by the abufe of certain ceremonies obferved by the 
church on the confecration of her minifters 1 ; fome vefliges of which ftill remain. 
When a canon is admitted at the cathedral of Boulogne, as well as in thofe of Ypres 
and Saint Omer, he opens the Book of Pfalms, and the firft verfe he reads is written 
down, in order to preferve the memory of his reception. It has fpmetimes happened 
that the paffage he fixed on contained imprecations or reproaches, which did not fail to- 
become a mark of ridicule, or even of infamy, to the new canon. Thefe inconveniences, 
and the appearance of fuperftition which this cuftom. exhibits, induced one of the bx-r 
ftiops of Boulogne, about the middle of the prefent century, to abrogate it by an or- 
donnance,. which he publilhed for that purpofe. But the chapter, jealous of their pn- 
vileges, oppofed the execution of the ordonnance j and all the prelate could obtain leave 
to enforce was, an order that, in future, it fhoufd always be noted that the practice wag. 
only obferved in compliance with ancient cuftom.. 



1 Hlft. <le l'Univers. t. lii. p. 5. 2 Du Cange Gloffar. ad verb. Series Sanforum. 
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Judicial altrology formed an obftacle to the progrefs of medicine, by the falfe opinions 
with which it cmbarraffed that fcience. We learn from the capitularies of Charlemagne 
that the ftudy of medicine was cultivated in the reign of that emperor 3 : it even appears 
that there was a part of the palace, called Hippocratica tetta, appropriated to the reception 
of medical fludents ; though there is no evidence that it fubfifted under his fucceffors. 
No public fchools of medicine were eltablifhed till near the end of the twelfth century t 
thofe of Salernum and Montpelier are regarded as the moll ancient. The inftitution of the 
faculty of Medicine atParis is placed under the reign of Philip Auguftus. The ftudents were, 
at firft, compelled to undergo a courfe of ftudy, which lafted nine years, before they were 
fuffered to pra&ife *. The defire of acquiring the knowledge of an art which fo effentially 
tends to the prefervatibn of life, induced people of all profeffions to engage in the ftudy 
of phyfic. The monks and fecular priefls were forbidden to frequent the fchools; but 
they either tranfgreffed the prohibition, or elfe obtained a difpenfation, fince it appears 
that numbers of the clergy paid a regular attendance. By a fingular contradiction, 
celibacy was prefcribed to the agents of the faculty, and this reftraint continued to 
operate till the fifteenth century. From feveral ordonnances of the French monarchs, 
in favour of phyficians, it appears that the faculty had frequent difputes with the fur- 
geonf, whofe encroachments they endeavoured to reprefs, while thefe laft were as often- 
at war with the privileged barbers s , who pradtifed to their prejudice. The apothecaries 
Were, at this time, fubject to the vifits of the faculty, before whom they were fworn. 
They were obliged to keep a book, called Antidotalrc de Maitre Nicolas, in which the 
quality of their medicines was marked. But the celebrity of their own fchools did not 
prevent the French from giving a preference to foreign phyficians ; the Jews, in 
particular, were h olden in high eftimation, nor did their credit diminifh till the Sixteenth 
century 6 . Francis the Firft, being attacked by a diforder which is faid to have baffled 
all the efforts of his own phyficians, requefted the emperor Charles the Fifth to fend him 
a Jew of that profeffion ; the emperor accordingly difpatched a converted Ifraelitc to the 
court ot France : but when the king found that he had been converted to Christianity, he 
diljuiffed him, not believing it poffible that his cure could be effected by a Chriftian 
phyfician. An orthodox Jew was then fent for, from Constantinople, who reftored 
Francis by the ufe of affes milk. 

Chymiftry was Studied with no lefs ardour than medicine, and fonie ufeful difcoveries 
are faid to have been made in that fcience : but thefe were eclipfed by the more miraculous 

3 Capit. Carol. Mag. 

4 The phyfici.ins of thefe times were accufed of fatiguing their patients with a pompous difplay of rhetorical fkill, 

in which they were more deeply verfed than in the knowledge of their profeffion. Villarei Petrarch called 

the pope's phyfician, loquacijfima pica — -i chattering magpie. 

5 There were two different claffes of furgeons at thU period j the graduates of the Imiverfity, who were called 
[urgetia of the long nbt, and the community of barbers or, furgma of the /Start robe. Hift de la Ville de Paris, torn. i. 1. $. 

6 Hift. des Antiq. 1. 10. p. 52 6. 
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difcoveries of the alchymifls, who, in the fourteenth century, had attained to the 
higher* pitch of extragavance. They maintained that nothing was unconnected with 
their fcience, the myfleries of which they applied to every thing they faw. This folly- 
was cherifhed by the ferious encouragement which the public fludy of alchymy 
received. The principal object of their refearches was the difcoverv of the philofopher's 
flone. Pope John the Twenty-fccond had fulminated two bulls againfl the alchymifls, 
the firfl of which began thus, " Spondcnt, quas non cxhibent, divitias, pattperes Alchy- 
tnifla 1 ." But Villaret is too indifcriminate in his cenfures of thofe who fludied this 
whimfical art j fince, though they waited much of their time in hunting a fhad.ow, fome 
of them made many curious and ufeful difcoveries, which would have done credit to a 
more enlightened age. Amongft thefe mud: be clafled Albert the Great, Raymond 
Lully, and our Englifh Friar Bacon. Boerhaave, whofe competency to decide on 
the matter will fcarcely be called in queftion, in fpeaking of the alchymifls, fays, 
" To fpeak my mind freely, I have not met with any writers on natural philofophy 
" who treat of the nature of bodies fo profoundly, and explain the manner of changing 
" them fo clearly, as thofe called Alchymifls. To be convinced of this, read, with 
" attention, their genuine writings ; for inftancc, that production of Raymond Lully, 
" whichhe entitles Experiments ; you will find that he relates, with the utmoll clearnefs 
" and fimplicity, experiments which explain the nature and properties of animals, 
" vegetables, and foffils ; and you will fcarcely be able to name any other author who 
<l treats of phyficsto fomuch advantage 8 ." 

"Men no fooner difcover the mode of acquiring property than they naturally become 
anxious as to the means of fecuring it ; hence the fludy of the law has ever been 
eonfidered as one of the moft important occupations which can attract the attention of 
the learned. In France the Theodofian code had long given way to the inflitutes of 
Juftinian, which the Roman pontiffs had in vain profcribed, with a view of enforcing 
the canons and decretals. Saint Lewis had caufed the imperial code to be tranflated, and 
it was of no fmall ufe to him in the formation of his " Eflabliihments." But though it 

O 

was publickly taught in all the provinces in the kingdom, it had only the force of law in 
thofe countries where the written law prevailed ; fuch as were governed by particular 
cufloms only admitted it in thofe cafes where it did not contradict the eflablifhed rules of 
proceeding. 

When all objects of litigation were decided either by cufloms committed to writing, 
or by oral tradition, men the mofl illiterate were competent to difcharge the duties of a 
judge. In each jurifdiction the lord, affifled by the peers of his fief, decided between the 
parties,; or elfe he appointed a bailiffwho pronounced fentence, on the report of theprcud- 
hemmes of the diflrict. The fuperiority of the wife eflabliihments of Saint Lewis over 

7 " The poor alchymifls, who promife riches, which they never produce." Exuavag. t. 5. 
' Boerhaave's Chymiftiy, vol, i. p. 200. 
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euftoms which were fomctimes vague, and often infufficient, at length became appaient ; 
and they were almoft imperceptibly adopted in the territorial jurifdictions of the nobles. 
As it became neceffary to ftudy thefe eftabliflunents, the bailiffs cea'ed to confult the 
freudhommes, who were only verfed in tradition, and called to their affiftance lieutenants, 
and men of Istters, who were appointed- their ajfejfors. As the eftablifhments could, no 
more than the cufloms, comprehend every cafe, it was found neceffary to have recourfe 
to more extenfi ve laws. The pleaders were then led to confult the Roman jurifprudence, . 
the canons of the councils, and the decretals of the popes. But though, by this means, 
new fources of knowledge were opened, difficulties were, neverthelefs, multiplied. The 
itudy of thefe various laws became a talk of labour and difficulty, which the ignorant 
nobility were compelled torefign to, men more learned than themfelves. The multipli- 
city of laws encreafed the defire of eluding them ; the mifapplied fkill of practitioners, 
facilitated the means of gratifying that defire ; and juftice, flopped at every ftep by 
vmforefeen impediments, became loft in a labyrinth of forms, the introduction of which, 
ought to have proved of infinite utility, by guarding the weak from oppreffion, inftead, 
of affording the means of triumph to chicane. In fhort, this dangerous paradox became, 
in vogue-H-"77>a/ a man may be right in fail, but wrong in law. 

The rapidity with which the knowledge and ftudy of the Roman law fpread over. 
Europe is amazing. The copy of the pandects of Juftinian was found at Amalphi, in. 
the year 1 1 37. Irnerius opened a college of civil law at Bologna, a few years after',. 
It began to be taught as a part of academical learning in different parts of France before 
the middle of the century. Vaecarius gave lectures on the civil law at Oxford; fo 
early as the year 1 147. A regular fyftem of feudal law, evidently formed in imitation of 
the Roman code, was compofed by two Milanefe lawyers, about the year 1 150. Peter de. 
Fontaines, who tells us that he was the firft who had attempted fuch a work in France,, 
compofed his Confeil, which contains an account of the cufloms of the country of 
Vermandois,. in the reign of St. Lewis. Beautnanoir; the author of the Cou/htmes de 
Beauvoifois,. lived about the fame period.. The " Eftablifhments" of- St. Lewis were: 
publifhed by the authority of that monarch. As foon.as men became acquainted with, 
the advantages of having written cuftoms and laws to which they could have recourfe on; 
every occalion, the method of collecting them became common 10 . 

Bartolo, a native of Umbria, was the mod celebrated law-writer of the times ; he 
was holden in fuch high eftimation by the emperor Charles the Fourth that he 
beftowed on him the dignity of knighthood, and gave him permiffion to wear the arms of 
Bohemia. But his works, though ufeful and inftru&ive, are ft rongly tinctured with 
the barbarifin of the age in which he lived ; of this affertion the following quotation will 
afford a fufficient proof. '< Bartolo, willing to give the idea of a lawrfuit carried on in 
" due f° rm > imagines a procefs between the Holy Virgin and the devil. He introduces 
" tlle UXStti who, claiming a right to make mankind return to the fame ftate to which i 



9 Gian. Hid. 1. 11. c. 2. >° Robertfon. 
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" the crime of Adam had reduced them, cites the human race to appear before the 
" tribunal of Jefus-Chrift. Three days notice being given, as required by law, the 
" day appointed for the trial proves to be Good-Friday. The devil quotes the laws 
" which forbid to fummon any one to appear on aTeftjval. Jefus-Chrift over- 
" rules the objection by quoting other laws which veil: a difcretionary power in the 
" judge, in certain cafes.. The devil then appears in a violent rage, and alks if any 
" one dare to plead the caufe of the human race. The Virgin comes forward, but the 
" devil objects to her for two rcafons : firft, becaufe, being the mother of the judge, fhe 
" might eafily induce him to decide in favour, of her party ; and,, fecondly, becaufe 
" women are excluded from exerciftng the protefllon of an advocate. He fuppprts thefe 
" objectionsbv quotuuons.from the digeA and the code. To thefethe Virgin oppofes other 
" laws, which authorize women to plead for widows, orphans, and fuch as are miferable. 
" She gaijis her poinl, and is permitted to plead the caufe of mankind. The devil 
" requires that the human race may firft be delivered to him, provifionally, as he had 
" been in poftl*nion of them fince the fall of Adam, according to the maxim of law — 
" SpoliaJusi.nn ; rjjlhuindifs — and he endeavours to enforce the plea of pi efcription. 
" The virgin refifts this plea by the law, ' ^)jod vi aut clam ;' maintains that, when the 
" title is originally deiedti ve, the right of prefcription is of no avail, and proves it, ' Lege 
" tert'ia paragi apho ultimo digrjiis, de acquirenda poffijjione' Jefus-Chrift having fet afide 
« the firft claim advsnc -d by the devil, the trial proceeds in due form, and is fupported. 
" on both fides by quotations from the laws 11 ." 

The civil law was taught, indifcriminately, in all the fchools throughout the king- 
dom, till the commencement of the thirteenth century, when pope Honorius forbade 
lectures on the civil law to be read in the univerfity of Paris'; This interdiction arofe 
from the apprehenfion that the ftudy of the law might fuperfede that of divinity. Not- 
withftanding the efforts that were made to renew thofe lectures, the utility of which had 
been experienced, the prohibition continued to operate for upwards of three centuries. 
Thofe who wifhed to gain inftruction in the civil jurifprudence, were obliged to have 
recourfe to other univerfities. The liberty of teaching it was not fully reftored to that 
cf Paris, till the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth,, who publifhed an ordonnance for that 
purpofe, in the. year 1679., 

During this long interval, the ftudy of the canon-law was purfued with additional 
ardour in the capital. This fyftem of jurifprudence, founded on the canons of the 
councils, the decretals, the bulls, and the refcripts of the fovereign pontiffs, was the 
fcience moft cultivated at this period, becaufe it tended to the gratification of paffions the 
moft flattering to man — it foothed his vanity, by opening a path to the attainment of 
honours ; it tempted his avarice, by pointing out a certain road to the acquifition of 
wealth. No wonder then it was often preferred, by ecclefiaftics themfelves, to the 
ftudy of. divinity. " IVhat would he do with theologians ?" faid pope Clement the Se» 



11 Mem. de Litterature, t. 18. p. 366. 
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venth, fpeaking of a ftudent who had been recommended to his protection — " they are 
" vijionarics." The refidence of the popes at Avignon encreafed the celebrity of the 
canon law. In the early ages of chriftiani.ty, the Greeks had collected into a body the ca- 
nons of the councils adopted (in part) by the Latinchurch, aswell as thofeof the councils 
of Africa. A frefh compilation was made, under the reign ofjuftinian, to which were an- 
nexed the decretals of the popes ; thefe were reduced into form by Denis le Petit, a monk 
of Scythia, and received in France in the time of Charlemagne. Thiscompilation is ftill 
regarded as the common ecclefiaftical law, in all cafes in whichnewrulesof decifionhave 
not been adopted : fince that time no other collection has been formally admitted into the 
kingdom 11 . As to the falfe decretals, compoled by Ifidorus of Seville, it is well known 
that the fovereign pontiffs, whofe authority over the bifhops and provincial councils 
they flattered, did all they could to bring them into credit. As they contained many 
wife and prudent regulations, France adopted certain parts of them, and particularly 
thofe which relate to appeals. At length, Gratian, a Benedictine monk, publilhed, in 
• the twelfth century, the whole code of canon law, with large additions and emenda- 
tions ; a book replete with abfurd proportions, fictitious canons, and falfe decretals ; 
abounding in errors of every kind, which were taught in the univerfity of France, under 
the name of Decrct I3 . The appellation of " Extravagances" was given to the decretals 
of pope John the Twenty-fecond which were publilhed after the Concordance of Gra- 
tian. Such was the ftudy of the canon-law, which continued to be culti.vated till the 
fifteenth century, when a new method was adopted. 

In this collection are to be found the principles of thofe rights which the popes 
wilhed to afTume, not only over all matters of ecclefiaftical difcipline, but over the 
temporal affairs of fovereign princes. As that fcanty portion of fcience which ferved 
to guide men in the ages of darknefs, was wholly engrafted by the clergy, they alone 
were accuftomed to ftudy ; hence they were as deeply verfed in the civil as in the canon 
law. This mixture multiplied the proceedings, by daily rendering them more compli- 
cated and embarrafling. An infinity of new forms and chicaneries, unknown to the com- 
pters of the Roman law, were inceffantly feen to fpring up. The moll trivial caufes 
were made to laft a confiderable time before a decifion could be obtained,- from the ef- 
tablifhment of the different degrees of appeal that were introduced into the ecclefiafti- 
cal tribunals. It was, neverthelefs, from thofe tribunals, that the civil courts borrowed 
moft of their juridical forms ; a practice which appeared not only convenient but ne- 
ceffary, at a time when the two jurifdictions were fo confounded with each other, that 
caufes almoft daily occurred, the cognizance of whjch was difputed between the tempo- 
ral and fpiritual judges. 

In order to difcover the origin of thefe abufes, it is neceflary to refer to the church 
in its infant ftate. On the firft eftabliftiment of Chriftianity, whenever any difference 
occurred between individuals, both parties willingly confented to refer the decifion of 



11 VillareC. « Id. torn. xi. p. 1 79. 
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the matter to their bifhop ; and it was ordained by the firft Chriftian emperors, that, in 
thefe cafes, no appeal fhould lie from the fentence of the prelate, an ordonnance that 
was confirmed by the capitularies of Charlemagne' 4 . So tar no juft fubjedt. of com- 
plaint could arife, as the cuftom was not repugnant to civil liberty. But the abufe be- 
gan to be felt, as foon as the ecclefiaftical judges, not content with trying fuch caufes as 
were voluntarily fubmitted to their decifion by both parties, pretended that if one party 
alone appealed to their authority, the other had no right to decline their jurifdidtion. 
This totally changed the nature of the cafe, and the inconveniences arifing from fuch 
an aflumption of power, are too evident to require a comment. At length, the preten- 
fions of the officials were carried to fuch a heighth, that they endeavoured to take cog- 
nizance of every caufe which could poffibly give rife to a fufpicion that a fin had 
been committed; a pretenfion which, taken in its literal lenfe, muft have extended tr> 
all caufes whatever. 

The ufurpations of the ecclefiaftical jurifdid/tion were the more eafily accomplifhed, 
as all the tribunals of the clergy fupperted their attacks with an uniformity and con- 
ftancy unknown to the civil power, which was divided into an infinite number of pri^ 
vate jurifdictions. The foyereign power was alone adequate to repel thefe inceffant 
encroachments. The moft moderate of the clergy, indeed, acknowledged the neceffity 
of a reform dictated by equity, and appeared to concur with die raonarchs who un- 
dertook the talk. 

It was under the reign of Philip of Valois that the authority of the ecclefiaftical courts 
began to experience a ferious diminution. We related the particulars of the conteft 
which then aroie between the two jurifdictions ; the reafons alledged by either party are 
fufficient to give an idea of the abufes which prevailed at this period. The main queftion 
was left undecided ; but, fome years after, the king took from the courts of the bifhops 
the cognizance of the crime of adultery. The ordonnance for that purpofe 15 was iffued 
on the remonftrances of the citizens of Amiens, who complained that they were fre- 
quently fummoned to appear before the official and the minifters of their bifhop, who 
made them pay heavy fines, under pretence that they cohabited with other women 
befides their lawful wives 16 . The king had repeatedly enjoined the prelate to put a flop 
tothofe citations and fcandalous exactions; but, finding his verbal injunctions dlfregard- 
ed, he ordered the fecular judge to enforce them, by feizing the bifhop's temporalities ' 7 . 

*♦ Capit. Car. Mag. I. 6. c. 281. 15 Conf. des Ordon. t. 1. p. 1148. Regiftres du Parlement, Livre des Or- 

donnances Royaux. 16 a ®Hod ipfl fixminas alias qiinm fuas defpoufatas carnaliter cognoveratit" Conf. des Or- 

dou. t. 1. p. 114S. 

'7 Some time after the publication of this ordonnance, the parliament ordered the temporalities of the archdeaconry 
ef Paris to be feized, for the purpofe of enforcing the reftitution of one hundred and fifty livres, which he had 
exacted from Matthew le Beul, for having been found with another man's wife ! Rahsrches de Pajrjuiir, 1. 3. c. 33. 
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King John endeavoured to take from the officials the right of making and executing, 
wills; but the ordonnance, which he publifhed for that purpofe, did not prevent therrv 
from perfevering in their pretenfions, as far as they were able. The monftrous cuftom of 
refufing the rites of fepulture to fuch as died without making pious donations to the 
church, or without' making a will, which was the fame thing, was long fufFered ta 
fubfift ;. in this lift cafe, fome perfon was appointed to make a will for the decealed, who 
by thai-means alone could acquire the right of having Chriftian burial. At length, the 
French monarchs applied themfelves ferioufly, and with great earneftnefs, to the repreflion 
of the encroachments of the ecclefiaftical judges, though, while they fought to confine 
the minifters of the altar to the difcharge of thofe duties which religion and reafon had 
affigned them, they were careful t&preferve that refpedl which the facrednefs of their 
profeffion fhould'ever command- — a refpeet, the violation of which may be deemed no 
uncertain prefage of the downfal of religion; fince, if dcferved, the clergy muff, be re- 
duced to a wretched ftate of profligacy ; and, if unmerited', the people muft be ft ill more 
abandoned. Charles the Wife, through, in many refpedts, inclined to fuperftition, went 
farther than his predecefTors in reftraining ecclefiaftical ufurpation : by an ordonnance, 
pafled in the year 137 1 lS , he forbade all ecclefiaftical. judges to take cognizance of actions 
relating to property, even though a clerk were one of the parties,; and this regulation, 
which reftored to the temporal judges a part of their jurifdidtion, rendered them more 
anxious and attentive in fupporting their rights in other refpedts. By. a fentence of the par- 
liament, pronounced on the thirteenth of March, 1376 19 , the bifhop of Beauvais and his 
officers were condemned to pay a fine, by way of reparation for the encroachments and 
abufes which they had committed to the prejudice of the temporal jurifdiclion io . By 
repeated exertions of vigour, by the vigilance of fucceffive monarchs, and. the firmnefsof 
the fuperior courts, the limits of the two jurifdidtions were finally fixed, and harmony 
re-eftablifhed in the adminiftration of juftice. 

The eftablifhment of the various impofts which the wants of the ftate had rendered 
indifpenfable, neceflarily required the publication of edicts, either to explain the nature, 
or ta regulate the collection of them. Thefe edicts required to be interpreted, in order 
to facilitate their execution, to prevent miftakes, and to correct: abufes. The interpre- 
tation and collection of the different regulations with regard to the finances began to 
form a new fpecies of jurifprudence, which might properly have been denominated the 
revenue-code. The adminiftration of the public revenue has, in all times, determined 
the actual force of a nation; it therefore forins one of the moft eflential objects of go- 

13 Conf. des Ordon. t. i. Loix Ecclef. premiere part. c. ix. p. uo. '9 lb. c. 25. p. 193. 
a ° A (ingle example will fuflke to Ihow that confufion which reigned in the difpenfation of the laws. The 
children of the choir of the church of Puyen Velay, exercifed the office of judges over the Jews,one of whom they 
fcntenced.to pay a fine of three hundred livres. HIJl. tic Long. t.iv. 
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vernment ; a truth, of which Charles the Wife, during the courfe of a profperous reign, 
had fully convinced himfelf; but the meafures he was led to adopt in confequence of 
that conviction were not attended with all the fuccefs he had reafon to expect from 
them. The infatiate avarice of thofe who, with minds more fubtile in fraud than acute 
in calculation, took the taxes to farm, was inceflantly difplayed in a thoufand infidious 
plans for ruining both prince and people. The exertions of the fovercign and his 
council to fruftrate their infamous machinations proved ineffectual ; no fooner was one 
abufe corrected than another fprang up to replace it. A part of the iniquitous myfteries, 
to which the induftry of avarice gave birth, may be difcovered from a perufal of the 
various ordonnances that were palTed at this period : men, equally deltitute of property 
and principle, were fuffered to farm the taxes, the produce of which was frequently 
received and not accounted for; fometimes it was appropriated to other purpofes than 
thofe for which it was defrined ; imaginary expences were charged for the conveyance of 
money which had never quitted the hands of the perfon who received it ; falfe receipts 
were given, and delays in payments obtained on falfe pretences. In fhort, nothing was 
omitted which interefted ingenuity could fuggelt for defrauding the prince ; though 
thefe frauds were trivial, when compared to thofe which were committed on the people. 
It feemed as if thefe fubaltern tyrants, united by intereft, had agreed to divide between 
them the fpoils of the kingdom. Adjudicators, receivers, comptrollers, vifitors, all, in 
fliort, who had any concern with the revenue, had their fixed fliare of the general 
plunder. They made the people pay the fame tax twice. They ufed the mo ft rigorous 
means for enforcing payment before the money was due, in the view of profiting by the 
exaction of ufurious intereft ; they even had the audacity to levy imports invented by 
themfelves. Such as were unable immediately to fatisfy their demands, being ruined 
by the expence of a feizure, were • compelled to abandon their habitations to thefe ra- 
pacious vultures. Even the lowelt officers of the revenue thought themfelves autho- 
rized to opprefs the public. Wherever this privileged banditti appeared, defolation at- 
tended their fteps. They always found fome pretence for entering private houfes ; and 
fuch was the terror which their prefence infpired, that the inhabitants paid them for re- 
tiring; even thofe who had paid the taxes with the utmoft punctuality were equally 
fubject to their vifits, nor had they any means of defence againlt men who were at once 
plaintiffs, judges, and executioners : in vain did they produce their receipts, they were 
obliged to fatisfy the arbitrary demands of thefe wretches, who had even the impudence 
to en force- payment, by feizing their goods. Ordonnance was pafled after ordonnance, 
and the moll fevere injunctions were ifTued ; but they were fcarcely fufficient to remove 
a fmall part of thefe flagrant abufes, while the culprits were fcreened from puniihment 
by the protection of thofe in power. If fuch were the abufes which prevailed during 
the reign of Charles the Wife, how mult the people Have been oppreiTed, to enable that 
monarch to defray the expences of government, clogged with the additional charges of 
a long and burdenfome war, and, at the fame time, to amafs fuch a treafure as he left at 
his deceafe ! 
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It is in vain to look for the origin of thefe diforders elfewhere than in the fhameful 
connection which fubfilted between infatiate avarice and unprincipled prodigality. The 
oppreffbrs of the people purchafed impunity by fupplying their powerful patrons with 
the means of fupporting their extravagance. The apologifts for luxury have vainly 
afferted that it is a fure proof of wealth in a great kingdom, though it may accelerate 
the ruin of a fmall one ; neceffarily productive of effeminacy, confufion of ranks and 
conditions, neglect of duty, and corruption of manners, it is equally deftructive to 
both, with this difference only, that the ruin of a fmall republic is more rapid than that 
of a vaft empire ; as the flames confume a bufh fooner than a forelt. But that luxury, the 
introduction of which we have noticed under the preceding reigns, had not yet occa- 
fioned that confufion of conditions which renders it impoffible to diltinguifh between 
the woman of virtue, and the public courtezan decorated with the fpoils of her ruined 
admirers. Vice was not feen to triumph in her excefles; the man of obfeurity was not 
fo far intoxicated with his wealth, as to difplay that infolent pride, which leads to the 
aflumption of pomp and magnificence, referved for fuperiority of rank. But though 
the French of thefe times had not attained to this pitch of depravity, the" fumptuary 
laws, which, more than once, profcribed the ufe of fuperfluities, tend to prove that they 
abufed the riches they had acquired as far as they could, and that their ambition rather 
wanted ability than inclination. The government had long been conftrained to prohi- 
bit the citizens from ufing Cars ; to regulate the price of ituffs according to the rank 
of thole who wore them ; to fix the difference of furs ufed in drefs, by the fame ftan- 
dard ; to prevent, as much as poffible, the introduction of foreign cloths, in order to 
encourage the national manufactures ; in fhort, to attempt the reftoration of plenty by 
the eftablifhment of moderation. The vigilance of the laws, however, was eluded by 
the fertile invention of vanity : as foon as one fafhion was fupprefled another was 
adopted, perpetual variations occurred, and the ingenuity of the people furpafled the ri- 
gour of government. 

Gaming was one of the prevailing vices of the age ; and though it had been pro- 
fcribed by the fevereft edicts, it ftill continued to thrive with undiminifhed vigour. 
Gaines of dice appear to have been molt in vogue; and the nobility gave themfelves up 
fo completely to this deflrudtivc paflion, that many of them were reduced to a ftate of 
poverty the moft degrading. It was the only amufement to which military men de- 
voted their leifure hours; ignorant and unlettered, their minds were not fufceptible of 
more rational recreation. Even the princes of the blood were not uninfected by the 
general diforder. James, count of la Marche, having received from Charles the Sixth 
confiderable funis, for defraying the expences of a projected invafion of England, difli- 
pated them all, and returned without accomplifhing the object he had in view. •" He 
" fpent all he had received," fays an ancient chronicle "in ftupid prodigality, on 
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" women and dice." On his return from this curious expedition through Orleans, the 
fcholars aiTembled in a- body on the road, and fainted him by finging Mare vidit etjurit, 
— He faw the fea, and fled. 

Mufic and dancing have always formed the charafio 'rjlic amufements of the French 
nation. At this time they were holden in high efteem, and all who taught them ex- 
perienced the greateft encouragement. Charles the Wife was paffionately fond of 
rnufic, and is faid to have had an exceeding good ear. In Paris, as in moft of the great 
towns, the muficians formed a company under the direction of a chief, who was called 
*' The King of the Fidlcrs ;" and whofc bufinefs it was to keep the corps in order, and 
to enforce the obfervance of the laws by which they were governed. Thefe laws were 
framed by themfclves, and not unfrequently confirmed by the king. The muficians 
were invited to all feafts, and the poets often aflociated with them, in order that their 
productions might derive additional luftre from the accompaniment of mufic. When the 
actors, muficians, and rhymers united, they were diftinguifhed by the general denomina- 
of "Jugglers. They frequented the palaces of the great, and the private habitations of 
the wealthy. They often exhibited their performances on fcafFolds erected in the 
market-places, and endeavoured to attract the attention of the vulgar by the reprefen- 
tation of indecent farces. The government, wifliing to reprefs this licentioufnefs, pub- 
lifhed an ordonnance, forbidding the Jugglers, under pain of imprifonment and an ar- 
bitrary fine, to recite, reprefent, or fmg, in the public ftreets, or elfewhere, any thing 
ofFenfive to mo^efty. Such was the rude commencement of theatrical exhibitions, 
which, under the fucceeding reign, began to affume that form which they ftill retain. 

One of the mofr. ufeful difcoveries of the fourteenth century was the invention 
of Spectacles : but the name of the inventor has not been preferved. It appears 
that he was anxious to keep the fecret to himfelf, but that it was divulged not- 
withftanding his care to conceal it ; for an ancient chronicle relates that a monk, 
named Alexandro di Spina, made fpectacles and gave them away, while the perfon who 
invented them refufed to let the public partake of the advantage of his difcovery". 
This invention facilitated the progrefs of aftronomy ; and, by the introduction of te- 
lefcopes, gave the aftronomers of that age an advantage over the ancients. 

This period is farther remarkable for the introduction of paper-manufactories into ' 
France ; at a time when' they were peculiarly acceptable, fince men, having recently- 
emerged from a ftate of ignorance the moft profound, were almoft univerfally feized 
with a rage for writing. The Romans wrote their books either on parchment, or on 
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paper made of the Egyptian papyrus. The latter, being the cheapeft, was, of courfe, 
the mod commonly ufed. But after the Saracens conquered Egypt in the feventh cen- 
tury, the communication between that country and the people fettled in Italy, or 
in other parts of Europe, was almoft entirely broken off, and the papyrus was no 
longer in ufe among them. They were obliged, on that account, to write all their books 
upon parchment ; and as the price of that was high, books became extremely rare, and 
of great value. We may judge of the fcarcity of the materials for writing them from one 
circumftance. There ffill remain many manufcripts of the eighth, ninth, and follow- 
ing centuries, written on parchment, from which fome former writing had been erafed, 
in order to fubftitute a new compofition in its place. In this manner, it is probable, 
feveral works of the ancients perifhed. A book of Livy or of Tacitus might be 
erafed, to make room for the legendary tale of a faint, or the fuperftitious prayer of a 
miffed 13 . P. de Montfaucon affirms that the greater part of the manufcripts on parch- 
ment which he has feen, thofe of an ancient date excepted, are written on parchment 
from which fome former book had been erafed I4, As the want of materials for writing 
is one reafon why fo many of the works of the ancients have perifhed, it accounts 
likewife for the fmall number of manufcripts of any kind, previous to the eleventh 
century, when the means for encreafing them were fupplied 25 . Many circumftances 
prove the fcarcity of books during thefe ages. Private perfons feldom poffeffed any 
books whatever. Even monafteries of confiderable note had only one miffal". Lupus, 
abbot of Ferrieres, in a letter to the pope, A. D. S55, befeeches him to lend him a copy 
of Cicero de Oratore, and Quintilian's Inftitutions ; " for," fays he, " although we 
" have part of thofe books, there is no complete copy of them in all France 17 ." The 
price of books became fo high, that perfons of a moderate fortune could not afford to 
purchafe them. The countefs of Anjou paid for a copy of the homilies of Haimon, 
bifhop of Halberffadt, two hundred fheep, five quarters of wheat, and the fame quantity 
of rye and millet 28 . Even fo late as the year 147 1, when Lewis the Eleventh, bor- 
rowed the works of Raffs, the Arabian phyfician, from the faculty of medicine in Paris, 
lie not only depofited in pledge a confiderable quantity of plate, but was obliged to pro- 
cure a nobleman to join with him. as furety in a deed, binding himfelf under a great 
forfeiture to reftore it l ». When any perfon made a prefent of a book to a church or a 
monuftery, in which were the only libraries during tliefe ages, it was deemed a donative 
of fuch value, that he offered it on the altar pro remedio animafua, in order to obtain 
the fprgivenefs of his iin S 3 °. In the eleventh century, the art of making paper from 
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rags was invented; by means of which not only the number of manufcripts encreafcd, 
but the ftudy of the fciences was wonderfully facilitated 31 . But whether the art was 
but imperfectly underftood, or whether this new invention did not meet with the en- 
couragement it deferved, no veftige of it is to be met with in France earlier than the 
reign of Saint Lewis; even after that time it was but little ufed, and it was, moreover, 
brought from Lombardy, till the fourteenth century, when feveral manufactories of paper 
were eftablifhed in the kingdom ; the firlt of which were thofe of ElTonne and Troyes 32 . 

The art of clock-making had been greatly neglected fince the famous Gerbert had, 
about the tenth century, invented clocks that moved by wheels. This neglect fuffices 
to prove with how little ardour the difcoveries of genius were purfued. During the 
day the fun, or elfe an hour-glafs, ferved for a clock; and in the night a wax-light, 
marked at different diftances to indicate the hours anfwered the fame purpofe : thefirftlarge 
clock that was introduced into France, was the work of a German, named Henry de 
Vic, who was invited to Paris by Charles the Wife. This clock, which ftruck the 
hours, was placed in the tower of the king's palace. Some years after another was put 
up at the cathedral of Sens, when the king paid one half of the expence of a wooden, 
cafe in which it was enclofed. The town of Dijon is ftiJl in poffeffion of a clock made 
at this period, which the duke of Burgundy brought from Courtrai, when that town 
was taken by the French, at the commencement of the reign of Charles the Sixth. 

But the advantages derived from thefe ufeful inventions were more than counter- 
balanced by the evils produced by tire fatal difcovery of gunpowder; a deftructive 
prefent, deftined to punifh men for an indifcreet and dangerous curiofity, and perhaps 
doomed one day to render the world a gloomy defart. That the ingredients of gunpowder, 
and the art of making it, were known to the celebrated Roger Bacon 33 , an Englifh monk, 
who was born near Ilchefter in the year 12 14, is certain. But that humane philofopher, 
aware of the danger of communicating this difcovery to the world, fo tranfpofed the let- 
ters ofthe Latin words which fignify charcoal, as to render the whole obfcure and unintel- 
ligible. — " Sed tamen falis petrse, luru mope can ubre, (carbonum pulvere,) et fulphuris ; 
"et fic fades tonitrum et corrufcationem, fi fcias artificium." By this means he rendered 
it difficult for any one to difcover the fatal fecret by the perufal of his works, and fecured 
to himfelf the honour of the invention, if it fhould be difcovered by any other perfon — 
which accordingly happened not long after Bacon's death, which occurred in 1292 ; Bart- 
hold Schwartz, other wife called the Black Monk, or Conjiantinc Ancklitzcn, a native of 
Fribourg in Germany, having put fome faltpetre, fulphur, and charcoal in a mortar, 
for fome chymical preparation 34 , a fpark of fire accidentally flew into it; when the 
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mortar was rent afunder by the fudden explofion. The monk, who, unfortunately for 
mankind, efcaped with his life, had no fooner recovered his fright than he began to 
make experiments which, by moderating the effe&s of this dreadful compofition, taught 
him how to ufe it as a fure engine of deftruction. 

But the exact period when gunpowder and fire-arms were firft employed by the 
French is not afcertained with any degree of precifion. The following article appears 
in the accounts of the treafurer of war, in the year 133S — " To Henry de Faumichan, 
" for gunpowder and other things neceffary for the cannon at the fiege of Puy-Guil- 
*' laume 3S ." In 1340, the Englifh were compelled to raife the fiege of Eu, at which 
artillery was employed by the garrifon : — this artillery cenfifted of two large " iron 
" boxes," which they loaded with round pebbles. It was confidered as a remarkable inftance 
of good fortune, that thefe pieces had fuftained no damage; which proves, that the art of 
managing them with effect was then unknown, and this was probably one of the reafons 
which fo long prevented them from being generally ufed 35 . But we are told by Froiffard 37 , 
that when the Englifh laid fiege to St. Malo, in 1373, they had four hundred cannon 
with them, which they muft have known how to manage, or they would never have 
encumbered themfelves with fo many of them. It is evident, indeed, that moft of 
thefe muft have been a fmaller kind of fire-arms, called hand-canons, one of which was 
carried by two men, and fired from a reft fixed in the ground JS . Thefe portable fire- 
arms were not introduced into France till the reign of Charles the Sixth. Their intro- 
duction gave a fatal blow to chivalry, and effected a total alteration in the art of war. 
The braveft warriour could no longer rely on his perfonal prowefs, or the excellence 
of his arms, as means of defence againft an adverfary, who, though deftitute of courage, 
might, with fuccefs, attack him at a diftance. A tranquil intrepidity, accuftomed to 
give and to receive death without defign as without fear, was now fubftituted in the 
room of that active valour which had hitherto been deemed the chief fupport of hoftile. 
armies. Battles became more bloody, in proportion as the means of mutual deftruction 
were multiplied. By this new mode of fighting every man was rendered fit for the 
pumpfes of war. Armies were more numerous, and nations exhaufted their refources 
in augmenting their military forces. 

From this fliort fketch of the laws and cuftoms of the French in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it muft appear that there was nothing in their general knowledge, in their arts, 
nor in their pleafures, worthy of imitation or regret. — But do their virtues form a juft 
object of envy to their pofterity ? This is a queftion which has been often difcuffed, 
but never decided. The recital of their adions, and the events they produced, wiif ' 
afford the belt folution of the problem. # * 
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A. D. 1380.] The funeral obfequies of Charles the Wife had been retarded by the 
mifunderftanding which prevailed between the princes of the blood. They had all fur- 
rounded the bed of the dying monarch, with the femblance of tender concern and frater- 
nal affection ; but he had no fooner breathed his laft, than his corpfe was inftantly aban- 
doned to the care of his attendants. The dukes of Burgundy, Berry, and Bourbon 
haftened to fecure the perfons of the young princes, who were then at Melun, while 
the duke of Anjou hurried to Paris, to feize fuch part of the treafures of the late king 
as were there depofited. The gold and filver coin, amafTed by the economy of Charles, 
had been firft melted and formed into ingots, and then lodged in a ftrong room in the 
palace. The exact amount of this property has never been afcertained; whatever ic 
was, the duke of Anjou, by a fhameful abufe of his authority as regent, feized it all, 
and appropriating it to his own private ufe, never accounted for it to the ftate. This 
theft — for it was certainly a theft, and of the worft fpecies — proved the fource of almoft 
all the calamities with which the kingdom was afterward afflicted, 

The princes, who had hitherto been retrained by the refpedt which they- bore for the 
deceafed fovereign, now began to purfue without difguife their projects of ambition. 
Each of them affembled his friends and dependents, and exerted every effort to aug- 
ment their number. The court was divided ; and military men, allured by the profpedt 
of booty, haftened to range themfelves under the ftandards of the different parties which 
were now forming. Already had various bodies of troops approached the metropolis ; 
Paris was inverted, and the commencement of hoftilities was announced by the depre- 
dations committed on the furrounding country. The people, ever fond of innovation — 
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as if change and improvement were fynonymous terms — fecretly rejoiced at this appear- 
ance of confufion, and refolved to encreafe the general anarchy, without refledting, 
that it was their mtereji to adopt that line of conduct: which mufl tend to the prefer ya- 
tion of peace, and the enforcement ot order. 

Of all the brothers of the late king, the duke of Anjou had the leaft claim to refpec"t ; 
though adorned with every grace of perfon, endued with wit, with eloquence, and 
courage, his accomplifhments were greatly over-balanced by his vices; he was ambitious, 
inflexible, unjuft, avaricious and cruel. The duke of Berry was equally deftitute of 
virtue, and would have poffeffed all the glaring defects of his brother, had they not been 
tempered and modified by his exceffive indolence ; in one point, however, they effen- 
tially differed; the latter was a cautious mifer, the former an undifcerning fpendthrift. 
The duke of Burgundy was endowed with qualities at once calculated to excite admi- 
ration and to command efteem ; in his earlieft youth he had given the moll unequivocal 
proofs of his courage, and it never forfook him at the latefl period of his life ; though 
his mind was not fhut againft ambition, it was open to generofity ; while he fupporteel 
the dignity of his ftation with becoming fpirit, and appropriate magnificence, his affa- 
bility, his infinuating manners, and liberal foul, fecured the affections of all who ap- 
proached him. He would have been juflly efteemed the mod accomplifhed prince of 
the age, had he not been furpaffed in merit by the duke of Bourbon (maternal uncle 
to the youthful monarch) who joined to all the advantages which rcfult from the befl 
qualifications of head and heart, the folid fplendour of unfullied virtue. This lafl 
prince was the only one of the four, who was wholly exempt from ambition ; but 
though entitled, by his wifdom and probity, to the higheft rank in the ftate, he was, un- 
fortunately, placed by his birth in a fubordinate ftation, where his talents and integrity- 
had lefs room for exertion. Such were the four arbiters of the fate of France, which 
the avarice of the duke of Anjou had already decided. 

Though the late king had, when he fettled the bufmefs of the regency, cntrufted 
the Are of his children to the dukes of Burgundy and Botirbon, the duke of Anjou, 
not content with fharing a divided power, infifled that the government of the king- 
dom, and the care of the princes, fliould alike veft in himfelf. Thefe ill-grounded 
pretenfions were of courfe refilled by his brothers, and a civil war was on the point of 
Breaking out, when the four dukes agreed.. to refer the decifion of the matter to arbi- 
tration ; four arbiters were accordingly appointed, whofe names have not been preferved 
in hiftory. 

The umpires took a folcmn oath not to fuffer their decifion to be influenced by any* 
motives of fear or intereft; but to be guided folcly by a Uriel regard for the welfare of 
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the king and kingdom 1 . After fome deliberation they fubmitted their judgment to the 
princes, by whom it was folemnly confirmed, at a bed of juftice convened for the pur- 
pofe* ; at which were prefent, the duke of Anjou, as regent ; the dukes of Berry, Bur- 
gundy, and Bourbon ; queen Blanche, widow to Philip of Valois ; the duchefs of Or- 
leans; the count of Eu, and his brother, Charles of Artois ; the counts of Tancarville, 
Harcourt, Sancerre, and Vienne ; Charles, eldeft fon to the king of Navarre; the arch- 
bifhops of Rouen, Rheims, and Sens ; the bifhops of Laon, Beauvais, Agen, Paris, 
Langres, Bayeux, Therouenne, Meaux, and Chartres, befides many other prelates and 
barons. The refult of the arbitration was, that the king, though he had not yet at- 
tained the age required by the laws, fhould, in confideration of the ftate of the king- 
dom, be crowned forthwith at Rheims, and immediately after take upon himfelf the 
government of the realm, under the guidance and direction of his uncles. It was far- 
ther privately agreed between the princes, that the education of the young monarch 
and his brother fhould be entrufted to the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, who were 
appointed fuperintendants of the royal houfhold; and that the duke of Anjou fhould 
keep the regency till the king's coronation, which was fixed for the end of October. 
This laffc prince was induced to withdraw thofe ambitious claims which he had at firft 
advanced, in confideration of being permitted to appropriate to his own ufe all the 
furniture, plate, and jewels belonging to his deceafed brother, except fuch as were im- 
mediately neceffary for his fon and fucceffor. A private fund was fet apart for the fup- 
port of the young princes, arifing from the revenues of particular provinces ; and the 
remainder of the public revenue, after all expences had been paid, was to be placed 
in the royal treafury, there to remain till the king fhould have attained the age of ma- 
jority, and thereby have acquired the right to difpofe of it. 

The calm which was reftored by this convention was but of fhort duration. The 
metropolis was ftill l'urrounded by troops, who laid wafte the neighbouring country ; 
expelled the inhabitants of the villages from their habitations, and forced them to take- 
refuge in the walled towns ; infefted the public roads, and ftripped the paffengers, in 
order, they faid, to procure payment of their wages, which they were unable to obtain 
from the regent. Thefe diforders occafioned continual difputes in the council, where 
the duke of Burgundy preffed his brother to pay the troops, moll of whom were under 
his own command, with the money which he had feized. But inftead of complying 
with this requeft, the regent determined to difband all the regular companies which had 
been embodied by Charles the Wife, except thofe of the count of Sancerre and Oliver 
de Cliffon. He was unable, however, to put this expedient in execution, and the at- 
tempt only ferved to multiply the caufes of difcontent. 
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The people, who had waited with impatience for the abolition of the taxes, as ordered 
by the late king, began to murmur at the delay. Their complaints grew louder, when, 
inftead of finding their burdens removed, they faw themfelves more haraffed than be- 
fore ; not only by an augmentation of the imports, but by the oppreffive manner in 
which the receivers, who were themfelves prefTed by the regent, urged them to pay 
their arrears. They, at firlt, threatened; and then proceeded to an open infurre£tion. 
The offices for receiving the taxes were broken open and plundered at Compiegne, and 
feveral towns in Picardy. The contagion, fpreading by decrees, foon reached the ca- 
pital. About two hundred of the populace affembling, compelled John Culdoe, pro- 
vo'ft of the merchants, to place himfelf at their head, and conduct them to the palace. 
That magiftrate, yielding to neceffity, led them to the regent, to whom he prefented 
their requeft ; but the infurgents, thinking he did not exprefs himfelf with fufficient 
energy, exclaimed with one voice, that they would no longer pay any taxes, and that 
they would fooner die than fubmit to fo many exactions, and fo many invafions of their 
liberty. The duke of Anjou had neither fufficient equity to examine the demands of 
the people, nor fufficient firmnefs to reprefs the firft efforts of fedition. At the com- 
mencement of an infurrection, decifive meafures fhould ever be adopted ; hefitation is 
ruin ; and one falfe ftep is productive of a thoufand difafters. The prince in vain en- 
deavoured to appeafe the people by vague promifes ; all he could obtain from them was 
an affurance that they would proceed no farther till the king's return to the capital. 
They retired with the refolution of perfifting in their pretenfions, and proud of having 
made the authority of the regent bend before them. This fuccefs encreafed their info- 
lencc, and cemented their union ; their numbers daily augmented, and they formed fe- 
cret aftbciations, which may be confidered as the origin of that (pirit of revolt which 
afterward occafioncd fo many diforders in the kingdom. 

The duke of Anjou was lefs anxious to avert the threatened attack 011 the fovereign 
power, than to profit by his own elevated {ration, which he was fo fhortly deftined to 
refign. f<or a valuable confideration he confirmed the privileges which the Jews had 
obtained during the preceding reign ; prolonged the time of their refidence in the king- 
dom, by adding five years to the term prefcribed by Charles the Wife ; exempted feveral 
of the moft opulent from the neceffity of wearing a badge of diftinction ; and gave 
(them a general abfolution for all the crimes they had committed either againft the 
ftate, or againft the king. 

Meanwhile the neceffary preparations for the ceremony of the coronation were car- 
ried on ; and the court were actually on the road to Rheims, when the apparent calm 
that fubfi (led between the princes was fuddenly interrupted. The feizure of the trea- 
sure, the furniture, plate, and jewels of the late king, had not fatisfied the avidity of 
(the duke of Anjou. Informed, by the officers of the guard, that Charles had depofited 
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a treafure in the caftle of Melon, he questioned Philip de Savoify, one of his chamber- 
lains, on the fubjedt ; anil that nobleman, eluding his quc-ftions, and cScfpifmg his 
threats, the regent fent for the executioner, who was ordered to put him infbnrly to 
death, unlefs he revealed the fecret. By this means he difcovered the object of his 
fearch, confiftingof a quantity of ingots of gold and filver, which Charles had care- 
fully concealed in the walls, and which his brother now carried off. 

The confufion occafioned by this violent exertion of authority delayed the corona- 
tion for fome days ; fo that the young monarch did not make his public entry into 
Rheims, till the third of November. The ceremony was performed with great pom;> 
and fplendour, in the prefence of the king's uncles; of Winceflaus, duke of Brabant ;. 
the dukes of Bar and Lorraine; the counts of Savoye, la Marche, and Eu, and molt of 
the principal nobility of France. At the feaft which fucceeded the coronation, the 
difh.es were placed on the table, and the guefts were waited on, by Oliver de Cliffon, the 
lord of Coucy, Guy de la Tremoille, the marefchal de Sancerre, John de Vienne, and 
fome other nobles arrayed in cloth of gold, and mounted on fuperb courfers. 

When the court returned to the capital, great care was taken to avoid all the towns 
on the road, that the people might have no opportunity of applying for a repeal of the 
taxes; a precaution which excited great difcOntent. The king entered Paris amidft the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, and, notwithftanding the prefent difpofition of men's 
minds, his acceflion to the throne was celebrated by public rejoicings, during which 
tilts and tournaments were exhibited. 

But to thefe demonftrations of joy fucceeded the murmurs of difcontent. The em- 
bers of fedition, which had been fmothered for a time, now burft into a flame. The 
Parifians, emboldened by the fuccefs of their laft application to the duke of Anjou, 
thought themfelves fufficiently formidable to enforce any requeft they might be induced 
to prefer. It muft be obferved, however, that moft of the reputable citizens condemned 
thefe feditious commotions, which equally endangered their lives and fortunes ; the 
tumult was excited by men in defperatc circumftances, with which every great city 
abounds, vvhofe infignificance fecured them from punifhment, and whofe indigence en- 
creafed their temerity. To fuch men order is deftru&ion, and confufion food. In 
their nocturnal affemblies they inceffantly exclaimed againft the abufes which fubfifted 
in the government, the common-place topic of democratic railers ! John Culdoe, 
provoft of the merchants, being informed of thefe feditious conferences, endeavoured to 
avert the impending ftorm, by calling a meeting of the principal citizens ; but the po- 
pulace repaired in crowds to the appointed place, and baffled all the attempts of the 
provoft to enforce obedience to the laws. A cobler performed the functions of orator 
for the people ; in his fpeech he attacked, with violence, not only the princes and no- 
il, L 2 bility, 
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bility, but even many refpe&able citizens, whom he accufed of cowardly forfaiting the 
popular caufe. The paffions of the people being influenced by this virulent harangue, 
three hundred of the moft determined drew their fwords, and furrounding the provoft, 
compelled him to lead them to the palace. When they arrived they called for the 
duke of Anjou, and infilled that he fliould come forth and hear their complaints. 
That prince accordingly appeared, accompanied by Miles de Dormans, bifhop of Beau- 
vais, who had juft fucceeded Peter d'Orgemont in the office of chancellor ; and they 
both got upon the marble table which then ftood in the court-yard of the palace. 
The provoft of the merchants had a difficult part to fupport ; fince he was equally fear- 
ful of ofFendiug the duke, and of irritating the people: while he expatiated on the 
public mifery, and the neceffity of immediate relief, he infinuated, in cautious terms, 
the inability of the people to pay the taxes, and their refolution to lacrifice every thing 
in order to obtain a repeal. The duke of Anjou was equally circumfpecl: in his reply ; 
and when he had fomewhat calmed the minds of the populace, the chancellor addreffed 
them, and advifed them to return peaceably home, promifing them that their requeftfhould 
be taken into immediate confideration, and a decifive anfwer given on the morrow. 
The infurgents accordingly retired ; but they relied lefs on thefe vague and indetermi- 
nate affurances, than on their own refolution to proceed to extremities rather than 
forego the objecT; of their application. 

The queftion was difcufied in the council; where the neceffity of appearing to yield 
to the infolence of an infatuated populace, particularly at the commencement of a reign, 
was enforced : but it was difficult for a divided power to act efficacioufly on an emer- 
gency which called for all the vigour of the fovereign authority. The demands of the 
people were juft, but the mode of preferring them was criminal ; thofe who held the reins 
of government had neither the penetration to difcover, nor the courage to adopt fuch 
meafures as were moft conformable to reafon, and moft conftftent with the majefty of 
the throne. While the chief members of the council were involved in a ftate of un- 
certainty, the infurgents aflembled, and the reyolt becoming general, the court was 
intimidated. By this indecifion the princes had loft the oppoitunity of granting as a 
favour, what they were now compelled to accord through fear. The chancellor was 
ordered to announce the abolition of the imports, and the necelTary letters for that 
purpofe were publifhed the next day 3 . A needlefs fal/hood, too glaring to impofe on 
the loweft of the mob, was here put into the mouth of the king, who, by thefe letters 
was made to declare, that, moved by the mifery of his people, and as a reward for their 
obedience and fidelity, he abolifhed all the taxes which had been impofed fince the reign 
of Philip the Fair. 

3 Trefor des Chlrtrcs, reg. nS, piece 56, et fuiv. RecueU Jes Ordonnances, t. iv. 
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It was imagined that this ac~l of condefcenfion would effect the immediate reftora- 
tion of tranquillity ; but the chancellor had no fooner fini fixed his fpeech, than a 
general clamour was heard. The people infifted on the expulfion of the Jews ; the 
chancellor replied, that he would fpeak to the king 011 the fubjccT:, who, he doubted 
not, would give them the latisbdlion they required. The council did not fuppofe that 
this new demand would be productive of any ferious confequences ; but the infurgents, 
encouraged by the fuccefs which had hitherto attended all their meafures, did not fail to 
affemble the next day, at the inftigation, it is laid, of certain noblemen who had bor- 
rowed confiderable fums from the Jews ; though, when plunder is in view, a mob 
requires no great perfuafion to feize it. The houfes of the public receivers, moll of 
whom were Jews or Lombards, were broken open, the chefis in which the money 
was depofited were feized upon, and their contents emptied in the flreets ; while the 
regifters and all other papers, not forgetting bonds and other fecurities for money lent, 
were deftroyed. In one ftreet alone thirty houfes were pillaged, and all the furniture, 
cloaths, plate and jewels, became the prey of the populace. The Jews endeavoured 
to preferve their lives by flight; but moll; of them were intercepted and maflacred, 
while the few that efcaped fled for refuge to the dungeons of the Chatelet. Their 
wives, in defpair, attempted to follow their hufbands, with their children in their 
arms ; but the mob forced the children from them, and carried them to be baptized 4 . 
The government was too weak to inflift on the infurgents the punifhment which their 
conduct deferved; the council, indeed, re-eftablifhed the Jews in their habitations, 
-and iffued an order for every one to refiore, under pain of death, whatever he had 
taken from them ; but the order was treated with contempt. The Jews, after being 
defpoiled of their property, were expofed to profecution from thofe who had placed 
pledges in their hands; but an ordonnance was paffed to exempt them from the confe- 
quences, on taking an oath that the property, which was the object of the a£lion, 
had been taken from them during the tumult 5 . 

4 " This aft of violence," fays Villaret, " would have deferved commendation, had not its fanSily teen polluted 
" by avarice and rage." — The infatuated mind of a bigot, furely, never engendered a more preposterous idea. All 
violence and outrage are repugnant to the fpirit of Chriftianity, which breathes nothing but peace and benignity. In 
all the facred writings can a precept or example be found to fandtion the violation of nature's beft and deareft 
rights ? Did the Holy Founder of our religion advife the employment of force in the conversion of the Jews ? No ; 
the Mefl'iah came not, enthroned in terrors, to enforce the truth of his divine miffion, by depriving the mind he 
fought to convince, of the powers of difcrimination ! —The truths he advanced were ftrong and energetic, but the 
language he ufed was mild and perfuafive; while he fubdued the judgment, he won the heart. Unhappily for 
themfelves, men, led aftray by the ignis fatuus of fanaticifm, have too frequently attempted to enforce the precepts, 
by deviating from the example, of Chrift. In nothing, perhaps, is this deviation more itrongly ma: ked than in 
that fpirit of converfion which is the offspring of miltaken zeal. To engage a man to depart from the religion of 
his fathers is a ferious and important undertaking, in which raafon alone fiiould be employed; in ignorant and 
unenlightened minds instruction fhould ever precede conve*f:on; in all cafes, appeals to the pafiions lhauld be 
fludioufly avoided ; the adoption of a creed from motives of intereft or fear reflects equal difgrace on the convert and 
converter, 

s Trefor des Chartres. Recueil des Ordonnances, torn, vii. 
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The harmony which apparently fubfifted between the princes was inceffantly on 
the point of being interrupted, by the intervention of fonie new fubjtit for ditpute. 
The duke of Berry, who had hitherto evinced no ambitious defires, fuddenly awoke 
from his lethargy, and demanded the government of Languedoc, which was granted' 
him, and with fuch extenfive powers, that he was rather the fovereign than the gover- 
nor of the province 6 . The duke of Burgundy, pretending that his rights were not 
inferior to thofe of his brother, obtained the government of Normandy on the fame 
conditions. An authority fo abfolute had never been exercifed by any governor 
whatever ; by continuing thus to difmember the kingdom, it would foon have been, 
reduced to the fame flate in which it was under the laft kings of the fecond race. 

In the month of November, Oliver de Cliffbn was promoted to the dignity of con» 
{table, which had remained vacant ever fince the death of Du Guefclin, and at the 
fame time the fratcs of the Langue d'oyl affembled at Paris, in order to fettle the form 
of government. It was probably at this affembly of the ftates, which has efcaped the 
notice of moil hiflorians, that the dukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon 
agreed between themfelves, that, in future, every thing fhould be decided in the 
council, by them, or two or three of them, of which the duke of Anjou muft be one 
(though the duke refigned that privilege the fame day) ; that they fhould chufe twelve 
perfons to compofc the council ; that they fhould difpofe of all places whatever; that 
the adminiftration of the finances fhould be fubjeift to their controul ; that the de- 
mefnes of the crown fhould only be alienated for life ; that a regular account of the pro- 
duce of the revenue fhould be kept, to be delivered to the young king, when of age; 
and that the care of the king and his brother fhould flill be entrufted to the dukes of 
Burgundy and Bourbon 7 . 

The princes, far from obtaining, from the ftates, the re-eftabliJMLjflt of the taxes- 
which had been recently abohfhed, were obliged formally to confmn. the letters of 
fuppreffion 8 . Nor were the deputies contented with the funple abolition of the im- 
ports ; feeling their fuperiority, they refolved to proceed ftill farther. In times of 
trouble and confufion the fame conduct was invariably obferved ; the nation infifted. 
that the ancient form of government fhould be reftored, without refleaing that 
circumftances being changed, and a material alteration effected in the political fyftem, 
the fame rule of adminiftration could no longer be followed. Thofe who were able to. 
enforce thefe objedions, wanted the neceffary credit to procure them a favourable re- 
ception; while thofe who were at the head of affairs were too much occupied in 
confulting their own interefis to attend to thofe of the king or people. The ftates, 

« Mem. do la Chambre des Comptes, D. fol. 209, R. Recueil des Ordonnances, torn. vi. 7 Chamb. deJ 

Comp. Mem, D. fol. tn. reito. Rec. des Ordon. 3 X refor des Ciianres, Rec. des Ordon. tom.vi. 
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therefore, obtained their demand. In confequence of the complaints preferred by the 
three orders a declaration was drawn up, by which the king abolifhed all innovations 
which had been introduced into the government fince the reign .of Philip the Fourth, 
and reftored to the nation its franchifes, liberties, privileges, and immunities, renouncing, 
for himfelf and fucceflbrs, all prerogatives hoftile thereto''. By this means the fove- 
reign found himfelf reduced to fubfift on the produce of his own demefnes, which 
was, indeed, fufficient for his fupport, had not fo many alienations been made, but 
which was no longer adequate to defray the additional expences of the ftate, augmented 
by the number of regular troops kept in conftant pay, and the fenfible diminution, 
and almoft acknowledged inutility, of feudal fervice. This reform, adopted by the 
ftates, and publifhed in the moft pompous terms, inftead of a public good, which it pro- 
feffed to have in view, was productive of a real and ferious evil. The impofiibility of 
reducing it to praftice fupplied a frefh fubjedtfor difcontent to the people, whom neither 
mildnefs could foothe nor feverity intimidate ; and proved an endlefs fource of divifiom 
between the prince and his fubje£ts. It is neceffary to be circumftantial in detailing 
the fnft events of this reign, as the revolutions by which they were fucceeded were 
the confequence of the imprudent condudl of thofe who then exercifed the fovereign, 
power. 

The troubles which now began to appear in the capital, gave the moft ferious alarm 
to the government. The number of its inhabitants daily encreafed. The licentiouf- 
nefs of the foldiery, who committed devaluations in the country, compelled the farmers 
and peafants to quit their habitations, and take refuge in the walled towns. Far from 
meeting with an afylum that could fecure them from the frowns of fortune, their dif- 
content was encreafed by witneffing the luxury of the opulent citizens, which rendered 
their own indigence the more infupportable. In the metropolis, all whom profligacy 
er idlenefs had reduced to a ftate of poverty, all the refufe of the nation, in fhort, 
flocked together, and held nocturnal afTemblies, in which they meditated the deftruftion 
of the wealthy citizens, whofe opulence they envied ; and of the government which 
they detefted. Compelled to procure fubfiftence by unlawful means, they committed 
■depredations which it was difficult to reprefs. 

The government of Paris, which conferred the title of Captain on the perfon who 
pofTefTed it, had, from time immemorial, been united to the Provojijhip ; fo that the 
<:are and police of the capital was entrufted folely to the provoft. But it was now 
thought proper to divide thefe offices ; and that of captain of the city of Paris, was ac- 
cordingly conferred on Maurice de Trefiguidy. The duties of this magiftrate nearly 
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refembled thofe of an Englifh juftice of the peace. His falary was, at firft, fix hun- 
dred livres, but it was doubled a few days after his appointment. 

A. D. 138 1.] After the duke of Anjou had left the army, on the news of his brother's 
illnefs, the troops ranged themfelves along the banks of the Sartre, which the Eng- 
lifh were obliged to pafs. In order to obftruct their paffage, the French had ftuck piles in 
the bottom of the river, the tops of which reached the furface of the water, and on the 
oppofite fide they had thrown up entrenchments. When the duke of Buckingham ap- 
proached, he became fenfible of the danger of his fituation ; and had the French troops 
been careful to guard the paflages of the river, it is probable that, enclofed as he was- 
in an enemv's country, he would foon have been reduced, by famine, to the neceflity of 
capitulating. But the death of Charles threw the whole army into confufion ; the: 
paflages were left unguarded; and the duke, difmounting his men at arms, made them 
enter the water and remove the piles : this they were fufFered to do without oppo- 
fition ; the Englifh then forded the river, and, after a tedious march, arrived fafe in 
Brittany. 

The duke of Brittany, who at this time refided at Hennebonne, was wholly at a lofs 
how to act. The defection of a great part of the duchy, fince he had determined to have 
recourfe to the afliftance of England, had at length convinced him that he would never 
enjoy his dominions in tranquillity, fo long as he had the enmity of France to encoun- 
ter. The Bretons were averfe from the French, but they detefted the Englifh. Be- 
fides, Charles the Wife, who had perfecuted the duke, was now dead ; and he might 
hope to obtain, by a treaty with the new government, an advantage which the chance 
of war rendered uncertain. But as he had invited the Englifh to his afliftance, he 
found it neceflary to treat them with fome degree of civility ; he therefore fent the bi- 
Ihop of Laon, and fome other of the nobility, to congratulate the duke of Buckingham 
on his arrival,, and to affure him that he would join him without delay. 

The Englifh general, though furprized at this coolnefs, continued his march ; but 
whefl he arrived at Vannes, the inhabitants fhut the gates of the city againft him, and 
he was compelled to lodge his troops in the fuburbs. After waiting there a fortnight 
without receiving any intelligence of the duke, he moved onwards, fending before him 
a detachment of one thoufand men, under the conduct of Sir Thomas Percy, Sir Tho- 
mas Trivet, and Sir Robert Knolles. Montfort, informed of their approach, went 
out to meet them, and, after apologizing to the duke of Buckingham for his apparent 
neglect, they had a long conference together, in which it was agreed that the Englifh. 
fhould lay fiege to Nantes, and that Montfort fhould join them in a fortnight. But 
when he attempted to collect his troops for that purpofe, the oflicers, almoft unani- 
nioufly, refufed to obey his orders. . 
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Thus abandoned by his fubjects, the duke of Brittany was, at length, compelled to 
treat with France ; but before he opened the negotiation, he privately fent for an apol- 
tolical notary, in whofe prefence he difavowed all treaties which he might conclude 
with the new king of France, as far as they fhould be inconfiftent with the engagements 
which he had previoufly contracted with the Englifh; protefting that nothing but the 
fear of death, or the apprehenfion of lofing his dominions IO , could induce him to con- 
tent to fuch a meafure. When the duke had quieted his fcruples by this vain precau- 
tion, the lords of Laval, Dinan, Montafilant, Rochefort, and Acerac, with Henry, Philip, 
and William Leveque, knights, repaired to Paris, where the lords of Coucy and Raine- 
val ; Arnaud de Corbie, firft prefident ; Anceau de Salins and John de Rye were ap- 
pointed by the French council to treat with them. The negociations were foon 
•brought to a conclufion, and a peace was figned on the fifteenth of January, 13S1, by 
which the duke engaged to renounce his alliance with England ; to fend home the 
Englifh army ; and to hold his duchy of the crown of France. 

The duke of Buckingham had, in the mean time, been compelled to raife the fiege 
of Nantes, and to retire into winter-quarters at Vannes, and the neighbouring towns. 
Nothing could exceed the furprize and indignation of that nobleman when he heard of 
this treaty ; Montfort, however, pleaded in his defence the fupreme law of necefTity, 
and endeavoured to appeafe the duke by promifmg that he would never join the French 
againfl the Englifh, a promife which he procured to be figned by the principal nobility 
of Brittany; he then produced the fceret proteft which he had made before the notary 
previous to the treaty. The duke was obliged to acknowledge the validity of his rea- 
fons; meafures were accordingly taken for embarking the troops, who, foon after, re- 
turned to England. 

The war in Brittany was thus brought to a happy termination ; the fuccefs of the 
French arms in Guienne, where the marefchal dc Sancerre had taken feveral places 
from the Englifh, and particularly the ftrong caflle of la Soufterraine, which was then 
■deemed a place of importance; the actual inability of England to repair the lofles fhe 
had fuftained ; and the new alliance which had been recently concluded with the king 
of Caftille ; all this combination of fortunate circumftances feemed to promife a happy 
and a profperous reign. But ambition, avarice, and a reftlefs fpirit of independence, 
prevented both the nobles and people from profiting by thefe advantages. Befides thefc 
fources of diforder, the kingdom was farther haraffed by the fchifm which prevailed in 
the papacv. and the criminal manoeuvres of the rival pontiffs. Urban and Clement 
appeared to have attached the fate of Chriftendom to die validity of their election. 
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Whoever acknowledged their authority was, by them, deemed to have difcharged every 
obligation, human and divine ; but oppofition, or doubt, was the height of facrilege 
and impiety. It feemcd as if tliefe two competitors, irreconcileable in their enmity, 
had fworn to invade the moft facred rights, in order to fix the zeal, or to augment the 
number, of their partifans. The property of the church, no longer doomed to be the 
reward of exemplary piety, was now appropriated to the purpofe of venal attachment. 
France was particularly affected by thefe fhameful proceedings, fince it was almoft the 
only refource that was left to Clement ; for though other ftates had acknowledged hia 
authority, they had been careful to limit his power". In Spain he had been received, 
but on the exprefs condition, that he fhould appoint none but natives to vacant bene- 
fices, and give up all pretenfions to the right of refervations and prov'tfions". But in 
France — thanks to the protection of the duke of Anjou ! — he exercifed an unlimited 
authority. 

He laid claim to half the revenues of the clergy, to fupport himfelf and his court; 
arid the abbot of Saint Nicaife, at Rheims, was appointed to levy this contribution, and 
to threaten the poffeffors of livings with depofition, in cafe they refufed to comply with 
the will of his holinefs. The facred college of Avignon then confifted of three-and- 
thirty cardinals, whofe agents and emiffaries, armed with provijions, were fpread over 
the different provinces, hunting after vacant livings. Cathedrals, collegiate churches, 
conventual priories, commandcrics, in fhort any kind of preferment, was eagerly graiped 
at ; the only thing they enquired into was the amount of the net revenue it produced ; 
and that the inevitable expence attending the performance of duty, the collection of 
rents, he. might be diminifhed as much as poffible, they let thefe benefices to farm, and 
the leafes were fometimes let at fo high a price, that the leffees found themfelves obliged 
to give them up. This fcandalous practice was even introduced into livings, as appears 
from feveral fynodal ftatutes paffed in this century, for the purpofe of reft raining fuch 
abufes, by declaring all fimilar bargains null, and by pronouncing a fentence of ex- 
communication againft the parties concerned in them. On the death of a <bifhop, the 
collectors of the apoftolic chamber feized, in the pope's name, all his effects and pof- 
feffions, without referving the fmalleft part either for repairing the church, or for pay- 
ing the debts of the deceafed I3 . 

Conduct like this could not fail to excite very general complaints. The univerfity, 
which had well-founded pretenfions to a fhare in the patrimony of the church, took 

11 Hift. Ecclef. t. xx. p. 98. Rain. N° 23. Hifl. d'Efpagne, t. v. 
11 By rtfnvatiom, the pope referved to himfelf the next prefentation to any benefices he pleafed; by frtn<ifian 
he appointed the pel fons to whom they were granted to fucceed the prefent incumbents. 

*3 Pafquier, 1. iii. c. 2j. 
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no pains to diffemble its indignation. Several confutations were holden,,and it was 
finally determined tjiat the only mode of repreffing this dreadful fpirit of plunder, was 
by convening a general council, in which the rights of the two popes might be amply dif- 
cuffed, and finally decided 14 . John de Roncc, doctor of divinity, having been appointed 
to prelent to the king the refolutions adopted by the univerfity, was arretted during the 
night, and confined in a clofe prifon, whence he could not procure his releafe till he had 
promifed to acknowledge Clement. All thofe who maintained the neceffity of calling 
a general council were declared guilty of lefe-majejly, and treated with the utmoft rigour. 
The perfecution became fo violent, that the fchools were deferted by molt of the pro- 
fcffors and ftudents. 

' The protection afforded to Clement, by the duke of Anjou, rendered it extremely 
dangerous to advance any thing to his prejudice. That pontiff had infinuated himfelf 
into the good graces of the duke by contributing to the gratification of his avarice ; he 
had granted him a tenth part of the revenues of the French clergy, and of all other ec- 
clefiaftics who acknowledged his authority, under the pretence of enabling that prince 
to arm againft Urban and his adherents. Clement had alio deftined for the duke of 
Anjou, a part of the Italian provinces which depended on the holy fee, to be held, as a 
fief, of the fovereign pontiffs, under the appellation of the Adriatic kingdom. This new 
monarchy was meant to comprehend the March of Ancona, Romandiola, the duchy of 
Spoleto, Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna and Peroufe 15 . When the duke was adopted for 
her fucceffor by Joan, queen'of Naples, the pontiff not only confirmed the adoption, 
but augmented his privileges, and enabled him to double the taxes on the clergy ; he 
was alio the firft to folicit the inhabitants of Provence to declare in his favour. Thefe 
were fervices which, as they flattered his favourite paffions, the duke could not forget. 

The fuccefs which the univerfity met with about this time, in an affair lefs honour- 
able and important, could afford it but little confolation for the difappointment it had 
experienced with regard to the convention of a general council. The provoft of Paris 
.had attracted the enmity of the univerfity, which occafioned his ruin 16 . The difgrace 
of this magiftrate would deferve no greater attention than is ufually paid to particular 
events in the general hiftory of a nation, had not the caufe which produced it, and the 
circumitances with which it was accompanied, rendered it more peculiarly intereiting. 
It is one of thofe fails which tend to characterize the age in which they occur. Hugh 
Aubriot was born at Dijon, in Burgundy, of obfcure parents ; but, at an early period of 
liis life, he had found means to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of the duke of 
Anjou. Being a man of fenfe and extenfive knowledge, he was foon noticed by Charles 

Chron. MS. Le Laboureur. Hiftoire de l'Univerf. t. iii. »5 Spicil. t. iii. p. 746. 16 Chron MS. de 
la B. IV 10297. Chron. de Saint Denis. Antic), de Paris. Hiftoire de Paris. 
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the Wife. Raifed to the dignity of proyolt of Paris, he proved himfelf worthy of that 
important office, by the manner in which he difcharged the duties annexed to it. He 
was particularly ftudious to promote fuch improvements as were equally calculated to 
contribute to the embellifhment of the city, and to the convenience of its inhabitants-. 
Paris ftill contains numerous monuments of his zeal and ability. He was the fir ft who 
contrived to purify the air, and to difencumber the flreets of the metropolis, by the 
invention of common-fewers, for removing and carrying off the filth. All thofe who 
had no vifible means of fubfiftence, found employment in the various works he under- 
took, fo that he converted the nvoft dangerous enemies of the ftate into ufeful members 
of the community. In Greece and Rome ftatues were erected to men who had dons 
lefs fervice to their- country. 

Nothing which could tend to difturb the public tranquillity efcaped the vigilance 
of this worthy magiftrate. The fludents of the univerfity, prefuming on their privi- 
leges, committed the moll flagrant diforders, and gave themfelves up to every kind of 
excefs: the citizens were expofed to continual infults ; tumults were daily excited i« 
the flreets, and not unfrequently attended with blood/hed, in fhort, their infolence and; 
brutality had arrived at a pitch of extravagance, which called for effectual reflraint 
and exemplary punifhment. Aubriot accordingly ordered his ferjeants to apprehend 
them whenever they fhould find them engaged in raifing a riot, and to conduct them 
to the dungeons of the Petit Chatelet, which he had purpofely prepared for thei? recep- 
tion. This conduct, which was highly meritorious, rendered all the members of the 
univerfity his irreconcileable enemies. His ruin was accordingly refolved on, and no 
meafures neglected which the ingenuity of malice could devife to effect it. His publie 
conduct was irreproachable; an enemy to perfecution, he had, indeed, opened the 
doors of the Chatelet to the opprefled Jews, and procured, by his folicitations, the 
reftitutlon of their children ; but this, though regarded by many as a crime, it was not 
thought prudent to urge as an object of public accufation. They were therefore reduced 
to the neceffity of inveltigating, with malignant curiofity, his family concerns, and of 
felecting, from his private life, fuch actions as they thought heft calculated to anfwer 
the purpofe of oppreflion. When the members of the univerfity had either obtained 
or forged fufficient proofs, they cited Aubriot to appear before the ecclefiaftical tri- 
bunal. Secure in the protection of the court, he, at firfr, defpifed their threats ; but 

'the credit of his adverfaries proving more powerful than the favour of his patrons, he 
was arretted "and thrown into prifon. The fame fpirit of m-jultice which had commenc- 
ed the profecutioX prefided at the trial, and dictated the fentence ; the witnefles 

fuch as they were (fays -an- ancient chronicle' 7 ) — were examined ; and the provoft was 
declared to be a bad catholic, a libertine, a debauchee, a keeper of bad women, parti- 

»7 Chron. MS. de h B. R. N° 10297. fubanno 1381, 
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cularly of Jewefles ; and laflly , a Jew and a heretic. Accufations thus vague and inde- 
finite could not eafily be confuted, nor indeed were his judges inclined to liften to his 
juftificatidn ; their object was not to try, but to condemn him ; and, but for the inter- 
ference of the court, he would inevitably have been configned to the flames. A 
fcafFold was erected oppofite the cathedral ; the provoft was compelled to afcend it, and, 
on his knees, to alk pardon, in the prefence of an immenfe crowd of fpectators, and to 
promife to fubmit to the punifhment that fhould be inflicted on him. The bifhop of 
Paris, arrayed in his pontifical robes, then proceeded to expatiate on the criminality of 
Ins conduct ; and finifhed his harangue, by condemning the prifoner to pafs the re- 
mainder of his life in confinement, with no other nourifhinent than bread and water. 
But he was releafed, the following year, by that fame populace who now exulted in his 
difgrace. It was from Hugh Aubriot that the appellation of Hugomts was given to the 1 
proteftants of France. 

The fupprefrion of the taxes was not g-eneial throughout the kingdom. In Lan~ 
guedoc, notwithstanding the recent abolition, all the ufual fubfidies continued to be 
voluntarily paid ; fome provinces of the Langue d'oyl, fuch as Ponthieu, the Boulenois, 
the county of St. Paul, and Artois, at the inftigation of their refpective Hates, fol- 
lowed this example. It is worthy of remark, that the government always derived 
more prompt and effectual afliftance from thefe provincial affemblies than from, the tu- 
multous meetings of the ftates-general lS . 

But a more certain mode of alienating the affections of the inhabitants of Languedoc 
could not have been adopted, than the appointment of the duke of Berry to the go- 
vernment of the province. The duke of Anjou had enjoyed that lucrative poll during 
a part of the laft reign ; but his avaricious and tyrannical conduct had induced Charles 
the Wife to depofe him, and to appoint Gallon Phcebus, count of Foix, as his fuc- 
ceffor. The people, who were contented with the adminiftration of that nobleman, 
highly refented the nomination of the duke of Berry ; and Gafton, conceiving him- 
felf to be injured, aflembled the ftates, who fent a deputation to the duke to affure him 
that they would never fubmit t6 part with their governor. It was determined in the 
council that the fpirit of revolt fhould be immediately checked, and an army was ac- 
cordingly afTembled ; but the duke of Burgundy, who had other projects in view, 
caufed the enterprize to be laid afide. The duke of Berry, however, refolved to take 
pofTeflion of his government, collected the troops belonging to his appanage, and being 
joined by the count of Armagnac, marched into Languedoc; and the duke meeting 
with the count of Foix, an action enfued^ in which he fuftained a total defeat ; but 

J* Trefor des Chartres, Reg. 118. piece 486. Ibid. Reg. 119. piece 87, 88. Rectfeil des Ordonnances. 
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the count refigried his government in the moment of victory, and, after he had con- 
cluded an advantageous treaty, returned to his own territories. 

A. D. 1382.] The council were at this time folely employed in attempts to repeal 
the fuppreflion of the taxes. This was the only means which the duke of Anjou 
could now devife for augmenting his treafures ; fince he had already fecured all the 
fruits of his brother's economy. The chancellor's journal, which' is ftill extant in 
the royal library at Paris, is a lafting monument of that prince's infatiable avidity. 
Every day he formed fome new demand : having feized a part of the late king's plate 
and jewels, he now found means to obtain the reft. Not content with having pro- 
cured a grant of the produce of all the taxes that were levied in his appanage, ( he 
obtained an extenfion of that privilege toother parts of the kingdom, and thereby became 
intereiled in the re-eftablifhment of the imports. But all his efforts to induce the 
Parifians to fecond his fchemes proved fruitlefs ; even the eloquence of Peter de Villiers 
and John Defmarets loft its wonted effect when exerted in favour of a prince, who 
was juftly become an object of univerfal deteftation. The people declared that they 
lhould confider as enemies to the ftate all thofe who fhould attempt to renew the im- 
ports ; and they immediately flew to arms, placed chains acrofs the ftreets, and ap- 
pointed officers, created hy themfelves, to guard the different gates of the city 19 . The 
example of the Parifians 'was followed by the inhabitants of feveral provincial towns. 
The populace at Rouen chofe a mercer, named Le Gros (from his fize) for their king. 
This new monarch was placed in a triumphal car, and conducted to a throne which 
■his fubjefts had prepared for him. When feated thereon, a petition was prefented to 
his majefty, befeeching him to fupprefs the imports; this being complied with, the 
collectors of the revenue were maffacred and their houfes plundered. The abbey of 
St. Ouen having juft gained a law-fuit againft the town, the infurgents broke open the 
monaftery, and, entering the tower where the archives were depofited, tore them all 
into pieces. After committing a thoufand adts of violence, they made a formal attack 
■upon the old palace, a fortrefs which greatly incommoded thein ; but the garrifou 
eafily repelled the attacks of a rabble, almoft unarmed, and wholly inexperienced. 

The court removed to Rouen in order to chaftife the rebels ; on their arrival, the 
king ordered the gates to be thrown down, and entered the town through the breach, 
accompanied by his uncles, and a ftrong body of troops. The citizens were difarmed, 
the leaders of the infurreclion executed, and the taxes re-eftabliflied. 

1 

This inftance of well-timed feverity, inftead of intimidating the Parifians, as might 
naturally have been expected, only ferved to increafe their infolence. It is true, in- 

■9 Recucil Jes Or Jon. Chron. MS. Hiftoire de Paris. 
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deed, that an impropriety of conduit on the part of the council, tended more than any- 
other circumftance to produce the diforders which now occurred. The duke of 
Anjou, having failed in all his attempts to perfuade the people to fubmit to a renewal 
of the taxes, thought to accomplish an object in which he was fo deeply interefted by 
a ftratagem, at once ridiculous and indecent. He caufed the produce of the taxes to 
be expoled to fale in a private houfe, and notwithstanding the critical fituation of af- 
fairs, avarice rofe fuperior to fear, and feveral purchafers attended. But it was ftill 
neceffary to publifh the renewal of the fuppreffed impofis; the man who undertook 
this dangerous commiffion, repaired, on horfeback, to the market-place, where the 
people affembled round him in crowds. He began by giving notice that a quantity of 
plate had been ftolen from the king ; and while the people were engaged in comment- 
ing on this extraordinary circumftance, he feized the opportunity, when but few could 
hear him, to announce that the next day the taxes would be levied in the fame manner 
as before the publication of the edict by which they were fuppreffed The moment he 
had given this notice he clapped fpurs to his horfe, and galloped off at lull ("peed. News, 
however, immediately fpread through the town ; and the people, flying to arms, fwore 
that they would refill every endeavour to collect the taxes, and would maffacre all who 
fhould make the attempt. 

The next day, the collectors went to the market, when one of them, having de- 
manded- payment of a poor woman, was inltantly feized by the populace, and torn to 
pieces". This was the fignal of revolt. A body of five hundred men, compofed of 
the dregs of the people, armed with fticks, forks, and whatever weapons they could 
lay hold of, attacked the collectors, and compelled them to fly, with precipitation, to 
a place of fafety, and maffacred fuch as they were able to overtake. The ftreets were 
prefently filled with the infurgents, and the crv of " To arms!" " Liberty!" was heard 
from either extremity of the metropolis. The collectors and other officers of the re- 
venue were all put to death wherever they were found : in vain did they fly for refuge 
to the churches; the fanctity of the altar was violated by an enraged rabble, and the 
temple of peace polluted with blood. The number of the infurgents hourly encreaf- 
ed, they burft open the doors of the town-houfe, where a large, fupply of arms had 
been depofited in the preceding reigns, and their rage and violence encieafing in pro- 
portion to their ability to gratify them, they proceeded to pillage and demolifh the 
houfes of thofe whom they had murdered. The doors of the prifons being forced, the 
infurgents gained a frefh acceflion of flrength, by the junction of their miferable inha- 
bitants. Perceiving they wanted a chief, they releafed Hugh Aubriot from confine- 
ment, and compelled him to place himfelf at their head. They mounted him on a 
mule, and conducted him to the houfe he had occupied previous to his imprifonment, 
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in the pofleflion of which they reinftated him. The worthy magifirate took advan- 
tage of this fortunate event to retire fecretly from the capital, which lie left that very 
night ; and, paffing the Seine, fled to Burgundy, his native country, where he pafled the 
remainder of his days in tranquil obfcurity. 

Paris, in the mean time, was reduced to the fame dreadful fituation as a town taken by 
aflault. Theft, rapine, and murder, marked the deftrudtive progrefs of a defperate rabble, 
» who, impelled by a fpirit of plunder, bore down all before them. They ran from houfe 
to houfe, taking away whatever was portable, and deftroying what they were unable to 
carry ofF. They broke open the cellars, drank as much wine as they could, and threw the 
reft into the flreets. Being informed that feveral of the Jews and financiers had taken 
refuge in the abbey of Saint Germain-des-Pres, they haftened to attack it; but it was 
fortunately provided with fortifications fufEciently ftrong to refill their efforts. Fail- 
ing in this attempt, the moft violent of the mob propofed to pillage and demolifh the 
royal palaces ; but this fcheme appears not to have met with general approbation, fince 
it was not adopted. All the refpectable citizens trembled alike for their lives and pro- 
perty ; ten thoufand of them were embodied by the municipal officers; and the town 
was now divided into two parties, both feemingly refolved to proceed to extremities. 

During the night, the infurgents only fufpended their rage to riot in intemper- 
ance. At dawn of day, they repaired to Aubriot's houfe, and were greatly furprized 
to find he had efcaped. , They then left the town, with a view of defiroying 
the bridge at Charenton ; but the fear of being intercepted by the regular troops which 
were ftationed in the neighbouring country, induced them to return with precipitation. 
Every effort that could tend to the refloration of tranquillity was employed by the in- 
habitants; but no one exerted himfelf fo fuccefsfully as the advocate-general, Defmarets. 
At the commencement of the riots, the bifhop of Paris, the magiftrates, and moft of 
the people of diftinction, had left the town ; Defmarets alone had the courage to re- 
main ; and his prefence, which was afterward imputed to him as a crime, ferved to' 
appeafe the ftorm. His eloquence was admired; his virtues were reflected ; he had 
grow»grey in the fervice of the ftate, under four fucceffive fovereigns ; and he enjoyed 
that efteem which was due to his talents and integrity. He now exerted his influence 
to calm the minds of the people, and difcharged his duty to his country, by not leaving 
her fafety, in times of difficulty and diftrefs, to the caprice of fortune. 

The news of this revolt bring carried to Rouen, where the king ftill refided, the 
council immediately difpatched a body of troops towards the capital, with the refolution 
.to make the Parifians undergo the fame punifhment which the inhabitants of Rouen, 
had juft experienced. But this was a talk not eafy of accomplifhment ; although the fe- 
dition was apparently quelled, the principle which had- occafioned it ftill fubfiftedi 
The Parifiap infurgents, inftructed by the example of tiiofe at Rouen, were determined 

to 
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to defend themfelves to the laft extremity, and to reject every propofal for an accom- 
modation, of which the renewal of the impofts lhould form the bafis 1 with this view 
they had (rationed guards in all the principal parts of the town, as well as at the diffe- 
rent gates 21 . The citizens of Paris, placed between the people and the court, were 
fully aware of the danger of their fituation ; they knew that they muft either be facri- 
ficed to the rage of an infolent rabble, who, having nothing to lofe, placed all' their 
hopes in the continuance of anarchy, or elfe expofed to the vengeance of the govern- 
ment, the whole weight of which muft; fall upon them. They endeavoured, therefore, 
to avert the florin which threatened them ; the univerfity went forth in a body, ac- 
companied by the bilhop of Paris, to meet the king, who had juft arrived at Vincennes. 
John Goyleyn, a monk and doctor of divinity, prefented to the young monarch the 
humble petition of the Parifians, couched in fuch moving terms, that the prince was 
deeply affected on perilling it. In confequence of the mifery of the people he con- 
firmed the fuppreflion of the impofts, and, in confideration of their repentance, he 
granted a general amnefty. This indulgence was publiftied, the fame day, at Paris. 
John Defmarets, ftill impreffed with the fame patriotic zeal which had accompanied 
him through life, though fo far oppreffed with age and ficknefs as to he, unable to walk, 
could not refufe himfelf the fatisfaction of announcing to his fellow-citizens the cle- 
mency of their fovereign, evinced in the forgivenefs of their crimes. This worthy ma- 
giftrate was carried on a litter to the place where the people had affembled ; but he had 
the mortification to find them infenfible to the proffered indulgence, unimpreffed with 
gratitude, unmoved by 'remorfe, and more inclined to renew the revolt than to return 
to their duty. The provoft of Paris having feized feveral of their leaders, was convey- 
ing them to the place of execution, when he was openly oppofed by the populace. 
Their punifliment, therefore, was fufpended by order of the court, and the moll crimi- 
nal, of whom it had been intended to make a public example, were put into facks, and 
thrown into the river, in the night. 

Twice had the council been compelled to abolifh the impofts, though the neceflity of 
Tenewing them ftill continued to fubfift. Prayers, threats, and negotiations had been 
alternately employed for the purpofe of procuring money. Except fome trifling hofti- 
lities in Guienne, the kingdom had no war to fuftain. The expenccs of the king's 
houlhold, though confiderably reduced during his minority, were not paid with regu- 
larity ; farther retrenchments were made, but ftill the want of money was equally felt. 
Accordingly, at an affembly of tiie ftates-general, where the young monarch was pre- 
sent, A maud de Corbie, firft prefident, reprefented to the members, that the king, find- 
ing it impoffible to effect any greater diminution of the expences, to which the revenue 
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was greatly inadequate, it was abfolutely neceffary that the people fhould pay the fame 
fubfidies as had been levied during the preceding reign. The deputies, wh_o had no or- 
ders from their conftituents to confent to this requisition, retired without making anj 
pofitive promife, though they allured the king that they would exert all their efforts to 
procure fuch a determination as fhould meet the wifhes of his court. The members for 
the province of Sens alone confented to renew the imports, and they were difavowed by 
their conftituents ". 



This oppofition from the provinces was fomented by the invincible refiflance of the 
Parifians. But all rational and moderate men deplored the dangerous mifunderftanding 
which fubfifted between the prince and the people ; and hoping that the prefence of the 
fovereign would tend to the re-eftablifhment of tranquillity, they appointed a deputation 
of the principal citizens to wait on him, and requeft he would return to the capital 23 . 
The council agreed to comply with their requifition, on condition that the Parifians 
fhould not come to meet him in arms ; that the prince fhould enter the town accom- 
panied by his troops ; that all the gates fhould remain open during his refidence 
in the metropolis ; that the chains fhould not be placed acrofs the flreets in the night; 
and, finally, that none fhould be allowed to bear arms except the native inhabitants of 
Paris, and fuch as had property to lofe ; which plainly proves that the court entertained 
no apprehenfions of danger from the refpeflable part of the citizens. Three days were 
allowed for the consideration ofthefe propofals; but the populace were no fooner informed 
of them, than they became furious, and threatened to maflacre the principal families, if 
they dared to accept them. The fix citizens who were fent to apprize the king of this 
circumstance, met with a very cool reception, as it was believed that they exaggerated> 
in order to extort more favourable terms from Charles. The lord of Villiers was dif- 
patched to Paris for the purpofe of verifying the fadt ; and he had orders, in cafe he 
fhould find it impoffible to obtain the renewa} of all the taxes, to propofe that a part 
of them fhould be re-eftablifhed. Villiers, however, was unable to fulfil his com- 
iniffion, and haftening back to the king, informed him that the rage and obftinacy of the 
people even exceeded the reprefentation of the citizens. 

The duke of Anjon, who was impatient to commence his projected expedition to 
Italy, and refolved, at all events, to procure money from the Parifians, now determined 
to have recourfe to the moft violent meafures. He colleded a powerful body of troops, 



" Villaret, torn. xi. p. 293. This circumftance tends to cfhblifh a faft of fomc importance irv the paxlianuntary 
kiftory of Fiance, viz. that the members of the ftates-general were always confidered as the mere organs of the 
people, whofe mandates they were bound to receive, and to whofe inftrucftions it was their duty literally to adhere. 
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which he Rationed in the environs of Paris, and there fuffered them to live at difcre- 
tion. Every kind of excefs was allowed them; the only reftraint that was impofed 
on their conduit, was a prohibition from fetting fire to the houfes, and murdering the 
inhabitants. The people were but little moved at an evil which only affected the opu- 
lent citizens, who law their lands laid wafte, and their property expofed to pillage. 
The conferences were renewed; and an accommodation, negociated by the bifhop of 
Paris, the abbot of Saint Denis, Peter de Villiers, Arnaud de Corbie, and John Def- 
marets, was, at length, terminated to the fatisfaction of both parties. It was agreed 
that a general amnefty fhould be paffed, and that the city fhould make the king a pre- 
fent of one hundred thoufand livres. The day after this agreement was figned, the 
young monarch made his entry into Paris, amidft the acclamations of the people. 
When the time came for paying the money, feme difputes arofe on the fubject between 
the inhabitants and the clergy ; the former infifting that the latter ought to pay their 
part, which was againjl all reafon, fays Juvenal des Urfins, and the author of " The 
" Chronicle," the firft of whom was archbifhop of Rheims, and the laft a monk 
of Saint Denis. The greateft part of this fum was feized by the duke of Anjou ; it 
■was, fortunately, however, the laft of his exactions, as he fet out for Provence imme- 
diately after to prepare for his expedition to Naples. 

By the departure of the duke of Anjou, the principal fhare in the government became 
vefted in the duke of Burgundy. This prince, befides the duchy of Burgundy, which 
he had received for his appanage, was in pofTeffion of the lordfhips of Bethel and Ne- 
vers, on which the duke of Brittany had fomc claims ; but the matter having been left 
to arbitration, it was decided in favour of the former. He enjoyed the county of Bur- 
gundy (now Franche-Comte) as a gift from the emperor, Charles the Fourth '■' 4 ; and he 
had purchafed the town and territory of Verdun, for one-and-tvventy thoufand florins. 
He was on the point of joining to thefe extenfive poffeffxons, the dominions of Lewis de 
Male, count of Flanders, his father-in-law ; who, being engaged in a war with his fub- 
jedts, entreated the duke of Burgundy to perfuade the French to affift him in reducing 
the rebels to lubmiiTion. 

In a prior revolt, in the year 1378, the duke had witn great difficulty effected an ac- 
commodation between the Flemings and their prince, but the mutual animofity which 
they It: ill entertained againft each other, made either party anxious to feize every op- 
portunity that occurred for renewing the dilpute. An ahufe of power on the one fide, 
and a licentious fpirit of independence on die other, proved an invincibk bar to a fin- 
«ere reconciliation. The artizans and manufacturers of Ghent, having formed them- 
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felves into companies, diftinguifhed by particular badges, the count repaired to that city 
with the view of compelling them to lay afule thofe marks- which he conceived mull 
encourage a fpirit of faction ; but, failing in the attempt, he retired extremely irritated 
againft the.inhabitants- 2J . His revenge was cruel and unmanly ; he caufed feveral tradef- 
men of Ghent to be flopped on the Scheld, and after putting out their eyes,- permitted 
them to purfue their voyage. In this fituationthey arrived at the town, where their 
prefence very naturally infpired their fellow-citizens with lentiments of horror and in- 
dignation. They immediately flew to arms, appointed officers to command them, and 
marching out of the city, attacked' Oudenarde, took it -by aflault, and demolifhcd the 
fortifications. The nobility having joined the countj their houfes were pillaged and 
deltroyed. A new treaty put a flop to thefe hoftilities ; and Oudenarde was reftored. 
But the conteft was foon renewed, and mod of the towns- of Flanders evinced a difpo- 
fition to join the inhabitants of Ghent. A general infurrection was on the/ point of 
breaking out. The Flemings, apprehenfive that the count muff apply for afllftance to 
the court of France, had addrefled themfelves to the council; and their remonffrances, 
feconded by the duke of Anjou and pope Clement,.were favourably received; the count 
therefore was, for fome. time, left to bear the whole. burden of the war, .with no other 
fupport than what he. derived from his own nobility. 

The moft horrid cruelties were committed during this unnatural conteff. The town 
of Bruges was divided into two factions; that which favoured the count proving moft 
powerful, Lewis took pofleffion of the city, and' put to death five hundred of the inha- 
bitants. At. Ypres, where. he met with no oppofition, he ordered feven hundred of the 
citizens to be beheaded. This deteftable conduct, far from depreffing the fpirits of the 
people, only ferved to encreafe their fury* Having fuftained a defeat at. the gates of 
Ypres, .which they afcribed to the mifconducl- of their leader, John Boule, they retired 
to Courtrai, .and literally tore him, .in pieces.- From. thence they returned to Ghent, 
which the count haffened to invert. This city was then deemed the ffrongeff place in 
Europe ; it was defended by eighty thoufand combatants ; and two hundred thoufand 
were requifite to inveftit completely.. During the liege, fix thoufand of the inhabi- 
tants.fallied from the town,,and taking Alaft by furprize, firft pillaged and then reduced 
it to afhes. This, fuccefs guve frelh fpirits to the, infurgents, who fuccefsfully repelled 
every attack on the place, fo that the .count was unable, during the. whole campaign, to 
obtain any advantage over thera.,. But at the commencement of the following year, they 
fuffained a defeat, and loft two of, their leaders ; one of them,. John de Lannoy, had 
taken refuge in the. ffeeple of. a .church to which the troops had fet fire ; he called out 
aloud—'.' Ranfom, ran/cm! "—flic wing his garment, which was full of florins; his cries, 
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however, were difregarded ; and, being driven to defpair, he threw hlmfe'lf into the midft 
of the enemy, who tore him in pieces, and caft his mangled body into the flames. 

The citizenS'of Ghent, finding that the war was likely to continue, began to per- 
ceive the neceffity of chufmg a leader, who fhould be able to keep the multitude in 
awe. Peter Dubois, with whom this idea originated, fixed his choice on Philip 
d'Artevelle, fon to that James Artevelle, who had difiinguifhed himfel'f during the 
former commotions. This name, fo dear to the Flemings, was no fooner pronounced, 
than they haftened in crowds to the refidence of Philip, whom they immediately con- 
ducted to the market-place, and having proclaimed him captain-general, took the oath 
of fealty and allegiance to him, as to their fovereign. This popular monarch com- 
menced his reign by an aft of feverity, executing twelve of the men who had been con- 
cerned in the death of his father. Froiflard tells us that Peter Dubois - had given him • 
the following advice : " Be cruel and haughty, for thus do the Flemings like to be 
*' governed; with them the lives of men mufl: not be regarded, nor more pity be 
*' exercifed towards them than towards fwallows and larks, which are deftined for the 
" fpit." The. infurgents, under the conduct of their new, leader, believed themfelves 
invincible. The count inverted Ghent a fecond time, and was again conftrained to 
raife the fiege. An accommodation was talked of, and deputies from the principal 
towns were appointed to confer on the fubjedt with the agents of the count. The en- 
voys from Ghent confented to certain articles, which they communicated to their fel- 
low-citizens. One condition was, that two hundred of the principal inhabitants fhould 
be delivered to the count. Artevelle and Dubois, convinced that they muft infallibly be 
comprized in the number, maffacred the envoys in the prefence of the people, who > 
bow rejected all hopes of peace. 

The fiege of Ghent was formed, for the third time, by the count; who, by the 
reduction of Grammont, and moft of the neighbouring places, was enabled to cut off 
their fupplies, and thereby to reduce the inhabitants to the laft extremity. As they 
evinced a difpofition to furrender, the duke and duchefs of Brabant, the count of 
Ilainault, with the inhabitants of Tournay, and ' feveral of the nobility, employed 
their intereft with the count to procure them favourable terms ; but Lewis, violent, 
vindictive, and impolitic, refufed to liften to any propofals for a peace, unlefs all the 
inhabitants, between the ages of fifteen and fixty, would confent to prefent themfelves 
before him, without fhoes, ftockings, or any outward garments, in the fupplicating pof- 
ture of criminals, fubmiflive to the fentence which he might pleafe to pronounce. 

To conditions like thefe, no man who had ftrength to wield a fword or direct a dag- 
ger could poflibly fubmit ; they were accordingly rejected with fcorn ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent, reduced to defpair, refolved on fome act of defperation. Five thou- 
fand of the moft refolute, under the command of Artevelle, offered to march to Bruges, 
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where the count then held his court. At their departure, their fellow citizens thus 
addreffed them—" Think not of returning to this place unlefs you fuccced in your attempt. 
" The moment we hear that you are defeated and fain, ive will fet fire to the town, and dc- 
*' froy ourfclves.'" When this little army arrived at the gates of Bruges, Artevelle 
■drew up his men in order of battle ; foine monks, who had accompanied them, cele- 
brated mafs, and, by their exhortations, increafed the ardour of the combatants. The 
count, informed of their arrival, and of the number of their forces, regarded their exter- 
mination as a matter of certainty : he accordingly fallied forth from the town, at the 
head of an army of forty thoufand men ; but, as conqueft or death was the only alter- 
jiativehe had left to the enemy, he was attacked with that irrefiftible fury which no 
difcipline could oppofe nor courage refill ; in a very fhort time his troops fuftained a 
total defeat, and the count was compelled to re-enter the town with precipitation, 
clofe, followed by the enraged inhabitants of Ghent. Afraid of being difcovered, he 
threw afide his arms and, changing his drefs, fought refuge in the cottage of a poor 
woman, to whofe loyalty he was indebted for a fafe protection till the following night, 
when he effected his efcape, and retired to Lille. The day after this event, Artevelle 
and his followers, finding themfelves in full poffeflion of the town, began to plunder 
the houfes, and inflict vengeance on their enemies. In doing this, they conducted 
themfelves with a degree of regularity and order, which could fcarcely have been ex- 
pected from an undifciplined multitude, fluflied with unexpected fuccefs. All the fo- 
reign merchants — great numbers of whom were then at Bruges — were treated with 
refpect; even a part of the citizens was exempted from the effects of their refentment, 
which was confined to the companies of tradefmen and artifans, who had fignalized, 
in a particular manner, their enmity to the infurgents. Twelve hundred of thefe were 
conducted to the market-place, and mafiacred in cool blood; their families, too, were 
deftioyed, and their property was feized. The fpoils of Bruges were carried to Ghent, 
with the news of the victory. All Flanders, except Terremonde and Oudenarde, af- 
fected by this event, embraced, cither from choice or compulllon, the party of the 
infurgents. Oudenarde was foon inverted by a body of a hundred thoufand Flemings. 

Artevelle, inflated with the victory lie had obtained, affumed all the power and 
fplendour of a fovereign prince. Endued with the courage, but unbleffed with the 
genius, of his father, he became intoxicated with fuccefs, and thereby loft the ability to 
profit by the revolution which his arms had effected. 

The count, expelled from his dominions, applied for protection and affiftanee to the 
Juke of Burgundy, his fon-in-hw, and intended fuccefior. At an interview which took 
place at Bapaumes, it was agreed that all the forces of France fhould be employed in 
reducing the Flemings to fubjection The authority pofllfred by the duke of Burgundy 
r>t this time was almoft abfolute ; and the propofal he made to his nephew far waov 
tog war againft the Flemings, was eagerly embraced. Charles, from his infancy, had 
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betrayed the ftrongelT paffion for military exercifes: his father, it is faid, having one 
day fet before hiin a crown of gold, richly ornamented, and a helmet of fteel, with 
permifllon to take which lie liked belt, he immediately leized the latter. But this partia- 
lity to fcenes of tumult and violence was lefs likely to promote the happinefs of his 
fubjedrs than more mild and temperate endowments. The council was affembled, 
though the king and his uncle had already taken their refolution. In vain did fome 
of the members attempt to diffuade Charles from taking the held in perfon ; and repre- 
fented to him the latenefs of the feafon for the commencement of fuch an enterprize — 
he exclaimed — " Aye, aye — but who never began an enterprize, never completed one." 

Artevelle and the other leaders of the Flemings fought to avert the ftorm which 
threatened them, by fending an envoy to the court of France ; but their agent was 
treated with contempt, and, for fome time, confined in prifon. Their application to 
England was not more fuccefsful,. for the unfettled ftate of the Englifh government was 
fuch as to render it highly imprudent to engage in a foreign war. 

Every preparation was now made in France for affording effectual affiltance to the 
count of Flanders. The king went to Saint Denis, and having received from the 
hands of the abbot the royal orirlamme, lie entrufted it to the care of Peter de Villiers. 
As apprehenfions were entertained, that, during the abfence of the court, the fire of fe- 
dition would again, break out in the capital, the duke of Burgundy affembled the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and exhorted them, in the molt preffing terms, to perfift in the obe- 
dience and fidelity which they owed to their lawful fovereign. 

The troops having' affembled on the frontiers of Picardy and Artois, directed their 
march towards Lille. The approach of the French army did not deter the Flemines 
from purfuing the fiege of Oudenarde, as they deemed themfelves fufficiently fecure 
from attack, in being mafters of all the paffages of the river Lys. They had jult 
driven the count's troops from the bridge ot Confines, and had Rationed ten thoufand 
men to defend it. This was the very paffage which the conftable Cliffon, who led the 
van-guard, undertook to force. The nobles of this age were fo ignorant, as to want 
even that knowledge which was eflential to the profeflion of a foldier. When Cliffon 
airived at the banks of the Lys, he anxioufly enquired whence it derived its fource ; 
and being informed that it began at Lifbourg, a place fituated at the diflance of fome 
leagues from Aire and Saint Omcr, he replied, " Since it has a beginning, we will find 
V means to pafs it." He accordingly haftened to force the bridge of Comines, while 
the Lords of Saimpy, Rohan, Laval, Rieux, Beaumanoir, I.ongueville, Rochcfort, 
Beaumont, Mauny, Maleftroit, Roye, Mailly, and feveral other officers, to the 
amount of four hundred men at arms, moft ot them knights of the firft diitinclion, 
forded the river above the bridge. The Flemings, thus attacked on both fides, defended 
themfelves for fome time; but Cliffon, having repaired that part of the bridge which 
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• they had broken down, obliged them to retreat ; . the defeat was general, and four thou- 
fand of them were left dead on the field. 

The next 'day - the whble army palled the Lys ; and continuing their march, re- 
duced feveral towns. Ypres was the firft to open its gates to the French, who 
levied a contribution of forty thoufand florins on the inhabitants. Flanders was, at 
this time, the center of commerce. .Its numerous manufactories gave eafe and opulence 
to an .active, and induftrious people. The foldiers, fays a contemporary hiftorian, laden 
with the fpoils of this fertile province, difdained all inferior booty, and would only con- 
tent themfelves with rich furniture, coftly trinkets, and fluffs of gold. The inhabitants 
of the towns, alarmed at the approach of the troops, haftened to avert their rage by a 
fpeedy fubmiffion. Bergues, Caflel, Bourbourg, Gravelines, Furnes, Dunkirk and Po- 

• peringue fent deputies to meet them, accompanied by their governors in chains. Thefe 
.men, who had been .entrufted by Artevelle with the care of thefe places, were beheaded, 
.and the fubmiflion of the inhabitants was accepted, on paying a fmall contribution. 

When Artevelle was informed of thefe difaflers, he left his camp before Oudenarde, 
.and repaired to Ghent, where having embodied all fuch as were able to bear arms, he 
joined them to a part of the troops that were employed in the fiege, and determined 
to hazard a battle. It was now the month of November ; the weather was very fevere, 
and had they contented themfelves with ailing on the defenfive, the French would have 
been obliged to quit the field. But the Flemings, and their leader, inflated with the 
eafy victory they had obtained at Bruges, were confident of fuccefs. They had fworn 
to give no quarter, but to maflacre all except the king. " I'll have them all killed," 
faid Artevelle, " except the king of France ; I'll lpare him, becaufe he is a mere child ; 
" he ought to be pardoned, he knows not what he does ; he goes wherefoever they lead 
" him : we'll bring him to Ghent to teach him Flemifh "." This excefs of confidence 
proved their deflruction. The French were not lefs imprudent in expofing an infant 
fovereign, the flower of the nobility, and the hopes of the ftate, to the uncertain event 
of a campaign, begun at the opening of winter, without even fecuring a retreat in cafe 
of misfortune ; for they neglected to fortify the bridge of Comines — a neglect which 
gives us no very favourable idea of the military talents of the conftable. 

During the abfence of the court, the Parifians again revolted, and were on the 
point of dcmolifhing the royal palaces 27 ; but they were diverted from the accom- 
plifhment of their fchemes, by a citizen, named Nicholas Flamand, who perfuaded 
them to wait the event of the war in Flanders. " If the people of Ghent," faid he, 
" fuccced, as we truft they will, it will be then time enough to do this; let us not 

24 KroilTard. =7 Chron, MS. Froiffard. Le Laboureur. Juvenal des Uifins. 
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" begin a thing which we may afterwards have caufe to repent." The Parifians, ia 
the mean time, prepared for war; they fent for arms from all quarters, and fet all 
the workmen in the town to make helmets and cuirafl'es. This epidemic fedition fpread 
over the provinces; Chalons, Rheims, Orleans, and Blois, evinced the fame rebellious 
difpofition with the capital. The inhabitants of the country threatened to renew the 
diforders which prevailed in the time of the Jacquerie. The kingdom appeared on ths 
eve of a general revolution. On the event of the war in Flanders the fafety of the ftate 
depended. 

When the two armies came in fight of each other, it is pretended that the firmnefs of 
Artevelle began to relax; but it was too late to retreat. Alarmed at the magnitude of 
the danger; he propofed to his followers to repair to Ghent in perfon, in order to haften 
the march of a corps of ten thoufand men ; but the Flemings, believing it was his in- 
tention to forfake them — a fufpicion which no part of his conduct could authorize — 
conftrained him to remain where he was. It was in the plain between Rofbec and 
Courtray that the rival armies met. That of the Flemings, almoft wholly compofed 
of artizans, was drawn up in order of battle, according to their different trades, the 
fymbols of which were difplayed on their banners. The conftable divided the French 
into three bodies; the firft of which he commanded himfelf, affifted by the marefchals 
of Sancerre and Blainville, and the admiral John de Vienne. The duke of Burgundy 
led the fecond, in which were the king and his brother, the count of Valois; the king's 
horfe was led by four knights — Guy le Baveux ; Hutin d'Aumont ; Adam de Gaillo- 
nel ; and the vifcount d'Acy; and his perfon was furrounded by a crowd of youthful 
warriours. The counts of Eu, Blois, Saint Paul, and Harcourt; with the lords of Chaf- 
tillon and la Fere, were placed at the head of the third divifion. The dukes of Berry 
and Bourbon ; Saimpi, and Miles de Dormans, bifhop of Beauvais, and chancellor of 
France, commanded the two corps-de-referve IS . Belides thefe noblemen, there were 
alfo prefent in the field, the counts of Flanders, Tonnerre, Grandpre, and Salms ; the 
lords of la Tremoille, Anglure de Hangeil, Rohan de Laval, Beaumanoir, Rieux, 
Antoing, Boucicault, Raineval, Mornay, Vilaines, Pommiers, Heudin, Mailly, Revel, 
Aunay, Albret de Coufant, Bude and Halluyn. Before the battle began, the king 
created four hundred and fixty knights. 

The Flemings were encamped between a deep ravine and a thick wood, with a ditch 
in front ftrengthened by an entrenchment ; a poft which it was almoft imporlible to 
force. But they were fo imprudent as to give up this advantage, in order to take pof- 
feffion of a fmall hill, called The Golden Mount, whence they imagined they could at- 
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tack the French with greater impetuofity. As foon as the conftable perceived this motion, 
he made fure of the victory. Peter de Viiiiers having unfurled the oriflamme, the battle 
commenced by that divifion where the king was ported, which by that means became 
the center divifion, while the two other divifions, forming the wings, attacked the 
enemy in flank, who preferved no other order than that of keeping clofe together, that 
they might occupy lefs ground. The young king evinced a ftrong deilre to mingle 
with the combatants, but his ardour was reftrained by the vigilant prudence of his at- 
tendants. The Flemings, at firft, fought with a degree of fury that, for fome time, 
balanced, the fuperior dil'ciplinc of their adverfaties, and rendered victory doubtful; 
but the latter at length recovered its ufual advantage, and turned the tide of fuccefs. 
Far, however, from feeking to retreat, they continued to prefs forward, fo that, in the 
end, they were fo encumbered with the dead bodies, that thev could not poffibly act. 
The victory was complete, and the flaughter dreadful ; five-and-twenty thoufand 19 , or, 
according to fome writers, forty thoufand 30 of the Flemings, perifhed in the action, 
while the French are faid not to have loft a hundred men. Froiflard tells us, on the 
authority of a gentleman who was prefent, that the battle was won in lefs than half an 
hour. The body of Artevelle, being found among the dead, was fufpended on a tree. 
Such was the fate of the battle of Rofbec, where the Flemings were guilty of the fame 
error which had proved fo fatal to the French at Crecy and Poictiers : in this cafe, in- 
deed, the error was more glaring, fince they had not the fame temptation for attacking 
their adverfaries, their army only confifting of fifty thoufand undifciplincd troops, 
whereas that of the French was compofed of twenty thoufand men at arms, and.fixty 
thoufand infantry 31 ; a fuperiority of numbers fo decifive that, when joined to fupe- 
riority of difcipline, rendered the intervention of fupernatural aid almoft requifite to 
turn the fcale. of victory in favour of the Flemings. The king wrote from the field 
of battle to the parliament of Paris, to inform them of his fucccfs k They immediately 
lent for the principal citizens, to whom they read the letter, and, at the fame time,, 
ordered them to communicate its contents to the people, that they might evince their 
zeal by public rejoicings: — " But," fays an ancient chronicle, " no appearance of joy. 
" was to be feen." 
• 

The news of this defeat fpread fuch a confternation through tlic province, that had' 
the French marched directly to Ghent, the gates of that city would have been opened, 
to them, and the war nnifhed by the total fubjection of Flanders. But inftead of im- 
proving the advantage they had acquired, they repaired to Gourtray, which had furrea- 
dered immediately after the battle of Rofbec. There the king palled fome days, during 
which time he received deputies from the inhabitants of. Bruges, who refcued their city 
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from pillage by a contribution of one hundred and twenty thoufand florins. It was 
hoped that this example would be followed by the people of Ghent, but, having reco- 
vered from their firft alarm, and being encouraged by the prefence and exhortations of 
Peter Dubois, they conftantly refufed to fubinit. Such was the inveteracy of their ha- 
tred to the count, that they offered to acknowledge the authority of the king of 
France, on condition that he would annex the city of Ghent to the demefnes of the 
crown ; but the fear of offending the duke of Burgundy prevented the council from 
accepting their propofals. 

The Flemings had, in the mean time," raifed the fiege of Oudenarde ; and the feafon 
was too far advanced to permit the French to form that of Ghent. The king and his 
uncles only thought of returning to France with their troops, who were laden — not 
with glory, as Villaret falfely aflerts, for never had troops fo little pretenfions to the 
palm of honour — but with the fpoils of that province which they came to reftore to its 
lawful prince: no fooner had the king left Courtray, than, in return for its voluntary 
fubmiffion, the foldiers began to maffacre the inhabitants, without diftindtion of age or 
fex; with cruelty infatiate as their avarice, they did not ceafe to pillage and murder, till 
neither people nor property remained; they then fet fire to the town, and reduced it to 
a heap of afhes. It is pretended that the fight of the gilt fpurs belonging to the French 
knights who had been flain, eighty years before, at the battle of Courtray, excited the 
indignation of the troops, and urged them to the commiffion of this atrocious deed ; 
but Froiflard, who lived at the time, exprefsly affirms, That the mafTacre took place in 
confequence of the king's orders, who rejected all the entreaties of the count of Flan- 
ders to fparc the town and its inhabitants. If this were really the cafe, in what de- 
teftation muff, we hold the princes who accompanied him, by whofe advice he muft of 
courfe been influenced! for it is fcarcely credible that a youth of fourteen could have 
poffeffed a mind fo truly depraved, as to be callous to every impulfe of humanity. — 
Some hiftorians have affirmed, that feveral letters were found at Courtray, from the Pa- 
rifians, which proved that a fecret intelligence fubfifted between the infurgents of the 
capital, and thofe of Flanders. This difcovery, whether real or pretended, was ufed as 
a pretext for inflicting vengeance on thofe feditious inhabitants of Paris, whofe criminal 
conduct: had long merited punifhment. 

Not only the towns which had revolted were affected by the prefence of the troops ; 
the inhabitants of many places which had preferved their allegiance to the count were 
imprifoned, under the pretence that they had embraced the party of pope Urban, and 
were compelled to purchafe their liberty by levying contributions. The king palled his 
Chriftmas at Tournay, and from thence went to Arras, which place the foldiers evinced 
a ftrong difpofition to pillage. But the conftable and the marefchals deterred them from 
their purpofe, by promiftng that all their wages fhould be paid on their arrival at Paris. 
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The towns of Picardy teftiSed their zeal by public rejoicings, and by fending prefents 
to the king, who repaired to Compiegne. 

1 

The troops would have been immediately difbanded, but for the refolution which had 
been adopted of inflicting an exemplary chaftifement on the Parifians. This, however, 
appeared no eafy matter, when the extent of the city, and the numbers and difpofition 
of its inhabitants, were confidered. The court had advanced as far as Louvres, unde- 
termined how to accompli fh the object they had in view. For the purpofe of founding 
the minds of the people, the princes and nobility had fen,t their fervants before them to 
prepare their houfes, and to circulate the report that the king might be daily expected. 
The Parifians, on receiving this intelligence, refolved to meet their fovereign on the 
road ; and they accordingly dilpatched twenty thoufand citizens completely armed, who 
arranged themfelves in order of battle, on the plains of Saint Denis. The king was at 
Eourget, when he heard of their approach; the nobles who attended him exclaimed — 
" Had this infolent rabble been thus forward to ferve the king when he was going to 
" Flanders, they would have done well; but they were then employed in praying to 
" God that not a foul of us might ever return." 

t 

As this armed multitude ftill kept their ftation, it became neceffary to adopt fome de- 
eifive meafure. The conftable, the lords of Albrct, Coucy, and Tremoille, and the 
admiral, John de Vienne, determined to remonftrate with them, in order to perfuade 
them to return to Paris. With this view, they fent to afk for a fafe conduct, but the 
Parifians aflured the heralds that they might fafely approach them, fince they had only 
armed themfelves for the purpofe of obeying the king's orders, and of fhewing him 
what forces the city of Paris could mufter, whenever their fervices were required in de- 
fence of the ftate. On receiving this affurance, the noblemen went to them and or- 
dered them, in the king's name, to retire, which they immediately did. The ftorm, 
which had excited their apprehenfions, being thus averted, the court prepared to make 
their entry into the metropolis. 

The king, however, firft. vifited the church of Saint Denis, and returned the ori- 
flamme into the hands of the abbot. It was at this place that he received a deputa- 
tion from the city of Paris, confiding of the provoft of the merchants, and fome of 
the principal citizens, who attempted to moderate his anger; but he refufed to explain 
his intentions, and woukl only tell them what day he meant to enter the metropolis. 
At the appointed time the troops were under arms, and advanced in three divifions 3 *. 
The conftable and the marefchal de Sancerre, at the head of the firft divifion, advanc- 
ed towards the gate of Saint Denis, which they ordered to be pulled down. All the 
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men at arms were difmounted, and the troops entered the town in the fame order as if 
they were taking pofl'eflion of a conquered place. The young monarch, furrounded 
by his uncles, the princes of the blood, and his courtiers, repaired to the cathedral, 
without deigning to liften to a frefh deputation, and from thence to the palace. 

An univerfal alarm prevailed through the city : the people, accuftomed to pafs, with 
equal facility, from infolcnce to defpair, waited in filent confternation, the punifh- 
ment of their faults, which, they feared, it was too late to expiate by a tardy repen- 
tance. The ftri£t orders that were iffued to commit no violence, under pain of death, 
fomewhat revived their fpirits. The foldiers haftened to the quarters affigned them ; 
and the only interruption of the general tranquillity proceeded from the execution of 
two of the inhabitants, who were hanged at their own windows, for making ufe of 
fome feditious language. 

The dukes of Berry and Burgundy paraded the city at the head of their men at arms. 
Three hundred perfons were apprehended; the chains were taken from the ends of the 
ftreets and carried to Vincennes ; the inhabitants had orders to deliver up their arms, 
which were depofited at the Louvre, and were found to be fufficient to equip a hundred 
thoufand men. When the city was thus deprived of all means of defence, the executions 
began. The prifons were filled with criminals, many of whom put an end to their 
exiftence in order to avoid a more cruel death. The wife of a perfon who had perifhed 
by this means, though big with child, threw herfelf from the top of her houfe, and 
was crufhed to pieces. 

The duchefs of Orleans interceded for the people, and her humane interference was 
feconded by the univerfity, who carried their fupplications to the foot of the throne 33 . 
Their orator harrangued the king in fuch pathetic language, that he was moved even to 
tears. This youthful prince was at that happy age, when the mind is not disfigured 
by prejudice, whofe cruel empire is alone competent to root out that compaffion, 
which is implanted by the Deity himfelf in the hearts of his creatures. The univerfity 
would probably have fucceeded in their attempts, had not the duke of Berry been pre- 
fent at the audience. 

The execution of Nicholas le Flamand was, doubtlefs, an a£t of neceiTary feverity ; 
he had richly merited the fate he met with, for having attempted to excite an infur- 
re£Vion, after he had been pardoned as one of the alTaflins of the two marefchals, who 
were maflaered in the prefence of the Dauphin, during the riots that took place, 
foon after the battle of Poidtiers. But an a£t of a far different defcription foon follow- 
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*d ; twelve prifoners were brought forth, and chained together in one cart, to be 
conveyed to the place of execution. Seated upon a plank, placed in an elevated fixa- 
tion, appeared the advocate-general, John Defmarets; that venerable magiftrate had 
paired his feventieth year ; the organ of the laws, honoured and beloved by h.s fellow- 
citizens, he had incurred no other reproach than that of having rendered innumerable 
fervices to his ungrateful country. Far from being an accomplice in the diforders 
•which had prevailed in the metropolis, he had ever loudly condemned fuch violent 
proceedings, and had exerted his utmoft efforts to remedy or prevent them. The peo- 
ple, the nobility, even thofe who promoted his deftruaion, were convinced of his inno- 
cence. Condemned without a trial, he was led to the fcaffold. He uttered no com- 
plaints againft his perfecutors, but pronounced, in a firm voice, thefe^ words of 
David, " Judica me, Deus, et difcerne caufam meam de gente non fanda." Judge 
ine, O God, and diftinguifh my caufe from that of the ungodly. When he arrived 
at the place of execution, he was prefied to afk pardon of the king. " Mafler John," 
exclaimed the officers of juftice, " cry for mercy to the king, in ord«r that he may 
" pardon you." But he replied, " I have ferved his great grandfather, king Philip; 
«< his grandfather, king John; and his father, king Charles; neither of the three 
«' would have afked me to cry mercy; nor would this, had he attained to the age and 
ii knowledge of a man ; to God alone will I apply for mercy." All who attended the 
execution were deeply affected, he alone was unmoved, and received the fatal blow 
with a firmnefs that did not belie the integrity of his life. Some authors relate, that his 
refidence at Paris during the laft commotions was imputed to him as a crime ; but the true 
caufe of his death was the hatred which the dukes of Berry and Burgundy bore him. The 
death of this worthy magiftrate may be confidered as one of the moft difgraceful events 
of this reign ; and as one which moft contributed to produce thofe public calamities 
with which the kingdom was afterwards afflicted. A manifeft violation of the laws, 
on the part of the governors, at once provokes and juftifies difobedience, on the part of 
the governed. 

The court began to be afharned of thefe numerous executions ; numbers, whom 
they had marked for deftrucYion, were, therefore, tied up in lacks, and thrown into 
the SVme, during the night. Some were permitted to purchafe their lives, and the 
money they raifed amounted to four hundred thoufand livres, which was chiefly appro- 
priated to the ufe of the king's uncles, and miniiters. 

This, however, only ferved as a prelude to the executions which thofe princes had 
in contemplation. On the fteps of the palace a throne was erefted, on which the 
young monarch took his feat, accompanied by his uncles, the noblemen who cora- 
pofed his court, and the members of his council. A crowd of people attended. Peter 
D'Orgemont, the chancellor, made a violent fpeech, in which (addreffing himfelf to 
the inhabitants) he expatiated on their paft faults, omitting no circumftance which 

could 
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could render them more deferving of punifhment. He next adverted to the execu- 
tions which had already taken place, and obferved that there were more to come, there 
being a great number of criminals yet to punifh. He then turned to the king, and 
afked him if he had not rightly explained his intentions; Charles anfwercd yes. He 
had no fooner pronounced this fatal affirmative, than his uncles tell at his feet, and 
befought him to have pity on his people ; the women of Paris, with difhevelled hair 
and ftreaming eyes, enforced the fame petition, while the men proftrated themfelves 
before him, and called aloud for mercy. The king then faid, that he pardoned the 
Parifians, and converted the punifhment of death, which was due to their crimer, 
into a pecuniary fine. This degrading commutation had been imagined by thofe in 
power, who in order to gratify their own avarice did not fcruple to expofe- their fove- 
reign to the detefiation of his fubjecTrs.. 

The fines were exceffrve; thofe who experienced the moft favourable treatment were 
compelled to pay one half of their property. Somewhat lefs'than a third of thefe im- 
menfe fums was paid into the royal treafury ; the reft was divided among the nobility.. 
The conftable and the marefchals claimed a part for the payment of their troops, 
whom they engaged to difband, without fuffering them to commit any a£t of violence 
or outrage. But they kept the money, and left the foldiers to pay themfelves by de- 
predations on the country through which they palled, on their return home. John 
de Vienne went to Rouen, where the inhabitants experienced the fame treatment as 
the Parifians. Several other towns were fubjected to fimilar oppreffion. 

As the privileges and authority enjoyed by the magiftrates of Paris had frequently 
been rendered fubfervient to the purpofes of faction, it was now refolved by the go- 
vernment to abolifh all municipal offices. By the fame edict 34 , the king fuppreffed 
the office of provoft of the merchants, the duties whereof were united to thofe of 
the provoft of Paris, who immediately took poffeffion of the town-houfe. The fpirit 
of the people was fo humbled by thefe repeated fevetities, that all the taxes which had 
been abolifhed, were now renewed without the fmalleft oppofition. 

A. D. 1383-] The victory of Rofbec, and the rapid progrefs of the French arms, 
nad, at length, opened the eyes of the Englifh council, who began to repent their re- 
fufal of affiftance to the inhabitants of Ghent. As the popular eommotions which had 
prevailed in that kingdom, immediately after the acceffion of Richard the Second, were 
now fuppreffed; the parliament,. which met in the month of February, for the exprefs- 
purpofe of taking the affairs of France into confideration, determined to fend over a 
body of troops, to co-operate with the Flemings, under the command of the bifhop oft 
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Norwich, a martial prelate, who had fignalized his courage during the late infur- 
recYions. This politic general found means to intereft religion in his caufe, by pro- 
curing the appointment of leader for pope Urban, who had publifhed a crufade againft 
all fuch as acknowledged the authority of his rival. This laft character was of great 
advantage to the bifhop, as it furnifhed hirh with the means of raifing and paying his 
troops. The military men flew to his ftandard in order to gain the pardon of their 
fins, which was promifed to all who engaged in this pious enterprize ; even the 
ladies of England, Who efpoufed the caufe of Urban with that enthufiafm fo peculiar 
to the fex, contributed very liberally, both in money and jewels, to the expence of the 
expedition v '. 

The bifhop failed for Calais, with his army, in the month of May, and, after refrefh- 
ing his troops, marched to attack Gravelines, which he took by affault. He next en- 
gaged and defeated an army of thirty thoufand French and Flemings, under the com- 
mand of the count of Flanders, near Dunkirk, and made himfelf mafter of that place ; 
after which he continued his fuccefsful progrefs, with wonderful rapidity, through 
great part of Flanders, taking the towns of Bourbourg, CalTel, Dixmude, Furnes, 
and Nieuport. He next laid fiege to Ypres, but there his career was flopped. 

On the firft news of this irruption, the king aflembled an army of fixteen thoufand 
men at arms, befides a numerous infantry. The duke of Brittany joined him, in per- 
fon, with two thoufand lances. It was on this occafion that Jiate- letters were firft 
nfed, which fufpended all aftions commenced againft military men, during the cam- 
paign. The arriere-ban having been publifhed, all gentlemen and fuch as poflefled 
noble fiefs, were obliged to take arms. The king exempted from military fervice, fe- 
veral officers of the fuperior courts, and, among others, all the magiftrates belonging 
to the chamber of accompts. Before the troops marched, the French miniflry had 
recourfe to an expedient which had never before been adopted ; they contracted with a 
citizen of Paris, named Colin Boulard, to fupply corn for a hundred thoufand men for 
four months. 

As foon as the French army approached, the Englifh raifed the fiege of Ypres, and 
retired with precipitation. One part of them marched to Bourbourg, under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Trivet, and the remainder retreated, with the bifhop of Norwich, 
to Gravelines. The French immediately inverted Bourbourg, and obliged the Englifh 
to furrender the place, on condition of being allowed to march, with their arms, horfes, 
and baggage (including all the fpoils they had taken in the courfe of their incurfionsj 
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to Calais 36 . They then laid fiege to Gravelines; and the bifhop cf Norwich, having 
no profpect of relief from England, was reduced to the neceffity of capitulating; after 
which he embarked the fhattered remains of his army, and returned to England. 
Walfingham fays 37 , that the French, expecting to meet with an ob ft in ate refillance, 
offered the prelate fifteen thoufand marks, with liberty to demoliih the town, and to 
retire, with his troops, wherefocver he pleafed ; the money, he adds, was accordingly 
paid, and the place deftroyed. But the French hiftorians take no notice of this event, 
which fcems to have been too remarkable to efcape their attention ; the {*& therefore, 
being highly improbable in itfelf, muft certainly be doubted. 

A. D. 1384.] The campaign was terminated by conferences which were opened at 
Lelinghen, between the plenipotentiaries of the two courts : thofe of France were the 
dukes of Berry and Brittany ; the count of Flanders ; the bilhops of Laon, Bayeux. 
and Maillezais ; the count of Sancerre ; the lord of Raineval ; Arnaud de Corbie ; John 
le Monier ; and Anceau de Salins. The duke of Lancafter attended on the part of the 
Englifli. The French infilling on the reftitution of Calais, Cherbourg, and Breft, 
thefe negociations were only productive of a truce, from January the twenty-fixth, 
1384, to Michaelmas 38 , in which the inhabitants of Ghent were included. But 
the Englifh are faid to have violated the truce, by reducing feveral places in Guiennc, 
and attacking the marefchal de Sancerre, whom they compelled to retire from that 
province 39 . 

During the negociations, died Lewis de Male, count of Flanders, the laft prince of 
the houfe of Bethunes. He was fucceeded by Philip, duke of Burgundy, who, by 
uniting his own appanage to tire dominions of his father-in-law, became one of the 
moft powerful princes of Europe. 

The duke of Berry retired to his government of Languedoc, where he foon rendered 
himfelf odious to the people by his tyrannical and oppreflive conduct. The refources 
of that province, which was totally abandoned to his difcretion, proved infufficient to 
fupport the prodigality of a prince, furrounded by rapacious courtiers, who were con- 
tinually inventing new modes of encreafing his expenccs, without confidering whether 
the means of providing for them were lawful or unjuft. Sovereign rather than gover- 
nor, every thing bent beneath the weight of his power. Oppreflion naturally leads to 
re'volt, and revolt too often encreafes oppreflion. At Beziers the inhabitants flew to 
arms, but they were foon defeated and difperfed by the troops that were fent to oppofe 
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them ; fuch as fell into the hands of the conquerors were executed, and obedience was 
once more reflored by the dread of punifJnnent." 

Thefe commotions in Languedoc were but the prelude to a more dangerous revolu- 
tion, with which Auvergne and Poitou were threatened at the fame time 40 . Thefe 
provinces alfo belonged to the duke of Berry. Hiftory is filent as to the qaufe of this in- 
iurrecYion, which wore a ferious afpedt, but it moft probably proceeded from the op- 
preffive exactions of the duke, and the fhameful diforders committed by the foldiery. 
Almoft all the peafants and farmers forfook their work, and aflembled in bodies, with 
the avowed refolution of" delivering the country from the burden of taxes, and of re- 
" ftoring its ancient liberty." Gentlemen, ecclefiaflics, tradefmen, opulent citizens, all, 
in fliort, who were exempted from their poverty, were expofed to their rage. Slaughter 
and conflagration marked their deftrudtive progrefs. Thofe who wifhed to efcape their 
fury were obliged to afTume the drefs of a peafant, but feveral who had recourfe to- 
this ftratagem were difcovered; for the favages took the precaution to examine the hands 
of all they met, and if they difcovered no fymptoms of ruftic labour, they maflacred 
them without pity. The duke of Berry collected all his forces, and marched againfr. 
the infurgents, who immediately difperfed; but being purfued by the troops a dreadful 
{laughter enfued; the greater part of them either perifhed by the fvvord, or were 
Thrown into the rivers; while the few that efcaped returned to their ufual occupations. 

The military men, being left without employment, by the conclufion of the truce, 
undertook a crufade againft the infidels on the coaft of Africa. The duke of Bourbon 
was at the head of them, accompanied by the count of Harcourt, the lord of Tremoille, 
and feveral other knights and noblemen, compofmg a body of eight hundred men at 
arms. This expedition met the general fate of thofe rafh enterprizes, which, origi*- 
nating in enthufiafm, are conducted with more zeal than prudence. The Chriflians 
landed in Africa, and fought fome few battles; but, deftituteof provifions, and perpe- 
tually haraffed by the Moors, they were foon compelled to regain their fhips, and return 
to France, after an abfence of fix weeks. 

The fame year in which this inconfiderate expedition to Africa was undertaken, 
intelligence was received in France of the failure of another enterprize, more impor- 
tant in its objed, more onerous to the ftate, and more fatal to thofe who engaged in it. 
The duke of Anjou, who, for fome time, had appeared wholly engrofled with the gra- 
tification of his avarice, at length prepared to execute his projects of ambition ; bat 
he had not adopted this change of condud, until he had exhaufled all the refources- 
which his avidity could fuggeft. To the treafures of his brother,, which he had forcibly. 
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feized ; to the produce of the taxes, the grant of which he had obtained; to the nu- 
merous loans which he had extorted from the king, the princes, and the council, he 
was continually adding fome new demands. He intercepted the fum of one hundred 
thoufand florins, the fine impofed on the Parifians, before it could reach the treafury. 
The workmen of the different mints were folely employed in coining gold and filver 
for his ufe 41 . The government connived at thefe numerous depredations, in the hope 
of feeing them fpeedily terminated by his departure, which was the object of their con- 
ftant wifhes. When he could no longer find any thing on which to lay his hands, his 
fertile invention fupplied him with another expedient ; he applied to the council, afked 
their advice on his projected expedition to Naples, and defired to know what afliftance 
he might expect, in cafe he fhould be induced to undertake it. The council replied, 
that not knowing the ftate of the country, they could not poffibly give him any advice ; 
but that whatever party he might be led to embrace, they were difpofed to amft him. 
This vague promife did not fatisfy him ; he made feveral other attempts, but the council 
being aware of his intentions, would never give him any other than general anfwers. 
He then pretended to give up all thoughts of the enterprize, and offered to reftore a 
part of what he had borrowed for the purpofe of carrying it into execution. The 
council, however, oppofed this ffratagem by another; they evinced a difpofition to 
enforce the pretenfions of the king to the county of Provence, which formed a part of 
the dominions of Joan, queen of Naples, who had adopted the duke of Anjou as her 
fucceffbr. The fteps which they took for this purpofe being calculated to convince 
the duke that they were ferious in their intentions, he thought it time to prove the 
fuperiority of his claim, by producing the letters of adoption. 

At length the prince left Paris, laden with the fpoils of the kingdom. He was ac- 
companied by the court as far as St. Denis, where he performed his devotions, and 
then took the road to Provence, the inhabitants whereof he wifhed to fecure in his 
intereft before he entered Italy. But the people refufed to acknowledge him for their 
fovereign till fuch time as he had proved himfelf worthy of that title, by affording 
effectual afliftance to his benefactrefs. He was therefore compelled to renounce the 
title of king of Naples which he had imprudently aflumed, and content himfelf with 
that of duke of Calabria, and heir to the kingdom of Naples. 

While the duke of Anjou was wafting his time in preparatory meafures and fruitlefs 
negotiations, a rival appeared to difpute that crown which he was fo anxious to obtain. 
Charlesdi Durazzo, OT;y~-named 'The Peaceable, having been called to the throne of Naples, 
by pope Urban, had marched from Hungary at the head of a powerful army. Befides 
the fupport of this pontiff, and the more effectual afliftance of his troops, he had a right 
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of inheritance,' which the adoption of the queen was incompetent to annihilate. Like 
her, he was defcended from the firft houfe of Anjou, to which the throne of Sicily had 
been given, with an unlimited right of fucceflion, to the lateit pofterity of the brother of 
£t. Lewis. Charles entered Italy, and after being crowned at Rome, by Urban, advanced 
towards the territories of which he had juft received the inveftiture. As foon as he 
approached, a part of the kingdom declared in his favour ; Naples opened her gates to 
him; in vain did Otho of Brunfwick, hufband to Joan, attempt to impede the pro- 
grefs of his arms ; he was taken prifoner in a Ikirmifh, and his defeat proved the ruin 
of his party. The queen, who had taken refuge in a fortrefs which was deemed im- 
pregnable, was fo imprudent as to furrender herfelf to the difcretion of her enemy, 
after having long waited, in anxious expectation, for the promifed fuccours of her 
adopted fon, the duke of Anjou. The Genoefe fent ambalTadors to Naples to effecT: an 
accommodation between Joan and Charles, but the captivity of this princefs deprived 
her of every refource, and left her wholly expofed to the mercy of her conqueror. 

It was the duty of Charles to treat his iHuflrious prifoner with refpect. She hac? 
taken care of him in his infancy; fhe had adopted him for her fon, in happier times ; 
ftie was his relation, and his fovereign. But the dictates of gratitude, jufrice and huma- 
nity were filenced by the louder ami more arbitrary calls of ambition. The unfortu- 
nate princefs was ftrangled in the caftle of Averfa The profligacy of her youth had 
been expiated by the virtues flic difplayed in the latter part of her life, by the mildnclV 
•1 hrr government, and by the love which fixe bore to her fubjects. 

Clement, the pope, who refided at Avignon, had, in the mean time, pronounced, in a' 
♦nil confiftory, a fentence of excommunication againft his competitor, Urban, and 
againft Charles di Durazzo ; a fentence which the new duke of Calabria promifed to 
enforce by his arms. At Rome, a hmilar fentence was iflued by Urban, againft Cle- 
ment and his adherents. The duke embarked at Marfeilles, amidft the acclamations of 
the people, who made the fhores relbund with the cries of " Long live pope Clement !— . 
" Long live queen Joan !— Long live the duke of Calabria !" The count of Geneva, 
broth* to the pope,, accompanied the duke; the count of Savoye, in return for the' 
ceffion of Piedmont, fupplied him with two thoufand men at arms ; and, by a treaty 
with Bernardo Vifconti, lie fecured a paffage through the duchy of Milan. His army 
confuted of hxty thoufand of the beft troops in Europe, who were attended by three. 
hundred, mules, and an infinite number of carts laden with money. 

After paJSng the Alps, the duke entered Lombardy, and traverfed with rapidity the 
duchies of Parma, Modem, and Tufcany, and the ecclefiaftical territories. Had he 
prefentcd himfelf before Rome, that city would have opened her gates to him ; but as- 
he was more anxious to £ain poffeffion of ths kingdom of Naples, than to fupport the 
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interefts of Clement, he continued bis march. When he came to the province of 
Abruzzo, he was informed of Joan's death, and immediately affuming the title of king 
of Sicily, was crowned at Aquila. Although this invafion had been expected, all the 
provinces he attacked made but little refiftance ; Charles, indeed, had adopted the wife 
policy of Handing wholly on the defenfive, in the hope that this formidable army would 
foon be reduced to the necefllty of quitting the field. 

In fact the duke, on his entrance into Italy, had loft feveral of his troops in fuc- 
ceffive fkirmilhes, and a part of his money had been feized by the mountaineers. The 
Only means of keeping the troops in his fervice, was by liberal donations to their 
leaders, which foon exhaufted the imrnenfe treafure he had collected from the fpoils of 
France. In this emergency he difpatched Craon to the duehefs of Anjou, who paid 
him confiderable fums, but that nobleman betrayed the confidence that was repofed in' 
him, and fpent the whole in debauchery at Venice. This treachery reduced the duke 
to the laft extremity; he had parted with his equipages, his plate, and even his crown, 
to purchafe provifions; and was at laft obliged to content himfelf with a daily meal of 
barley-bread, procured with difficulty. His cavalry were all difmounted; and his troops, 
reduced by famine and ficknefs, daily perifhed without fighting. Surrounded by ene- 
mies, ftriving in vain againft the intemperance of the climate, the inconftancy or per- 
fidy of the inhabitants, and the moft wretched indigence, his difficulties every moment 
encreafed. Urged by defpair he preffed forward to Barletta, where his rival was ftationed, 
and dared him to battle. Charles, however, prudently refufed to engage an enemy whom 
he could reduce without the danger of an action; enraged at his difappointment the 
duke decamped, and, at fome diftance from Barletta, meeting with a body of troops ad- 
vantageoufly pofted, he endeavoured to force their entrenchments ; but his attack was- 
luccefsfully repelled, and being wounded in the attempt, he was conveyed to the caftle. 
of Bifeglia, near Bari, where he expired. After his death, the army difperfed ; and 
fcarcely a tenth part of the troops returned to France. The noblemen and knights, 
who had engaged in this unfortunate expedition, were feen, almoft naked, on the public 
roads of Italy, with no other defence than a flick, begging the means of returning to 
their native country. The lord of Coucy had juft entered Italy with a body of twelve 
thonfand men ; but when he heard of the duke's death, he was fb fortunate as to effect 
his retreat without oppofition or lofs-. Such was the fuccefs of the ambitious projects of 
the duke of Anjou ; to fupport which the kingdom had been drained of its wealth.. But 
unfortunately the calamities which refulted to the nation from this enterprize did not 
terminate with the life of that prince ; it was productive of future difgrace and mif- 
fortunes, which, in the courfe of this hiftory, will frequently render it necefiary to ad- 
vert to its origin. The faithlefs Craon returned to France, and had the audacity to ap- 
pear at court in a moft fpl'endid equipage. The duke of Berry, feeing him enter the- 
council-chamber, could not rrllrain his indignation — " Ah, falfe and diiloyal traitor !'*'' 
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exclaimed the prince, in a tranfport of rage, " you were the caufe of my brother's 
" death ; let him be feized, and led to punifhment." No one appearing to execute this 
order, Craon retired with precipitation : he was afterwards fentenced to pay a hundred 
thoufand livres to the duchefs of Anjou ; a punifhment greatly inadequate to his crime. 

At the time when intelligence of the duke of Anjou's death was received in France, 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy were engaged in a conference with the duke of Lan- 
caster, at Boulogne. But this conference, at which plenipotentiaries from the kings of 
Caftile and Scotland affifted, proved as inefficacious as the laft ; it terminated in a pro- 
longation of the truce, till the firft of May, 1385. 

During thefe tranfaitions, the king of Navarre, who ftill retained the fame vicious 
inclinations, though he had lefs ability to gratify them, formed a plan for poifoning the 
king and the princes of the blood, through the means of an itinerant minftrel, who 
had paid a cafual vifit to his court. This man, named Walter the Harper, by birth an 
Englifhman, bought fome arfenic at Bayonne, and proceeded to Paris, but on his en- 
trance into the metropolis he was inftantly feized by an order from the admiral of 
.France, and his criminal intentions being fully proved, he fuffered death 42 . 

As the treafury had been exhaufted to gratify the avarice, or fupport the ambition, 
of the duke of Anjou, the government, determining to recruit it, had recourfe to the 
deftru£f.ive means of a new coinage, preceded by a profcription of the old. This pro- 
scription was fo rigoroufly enforced, that a total ftop was put to commerce, all pay- 
ments were fufpended, and a general murmur of indignation was heard throughout the 
kingdom. It then became neceffary tacitly to acknowledge the error they had com- 
mitted, by renewing the circulation of the ancient coin. The value of filver expe- 
rienced feveral variations in the courfe of this year, which tended to augment the price 
of this metal, one fixth. The object of this augmentation which was enforced by go- 
vernment, was to favour the new coin, which was much lefs pure than the old ; thus 
feeking to remedy one abufe by the eftablifhment of another, equally prejudicial to 
the fortunes of individuals, and the confidence of the public. The duke of Burgundy 
-tried a fimilar expedient in Flanders, but with no better fuccefs. The commercial in- 
tercourfe which fubfifted between the Flemings and Englifh, rendered the confent of 
the latter neceffary before any alteration in the coin could take place. Thus, when the 
duke neglected this precaution, the new coinage no fooner made its appearance, than it 
was profcribedby the Englifh miniftry. 

Proces MS. du roi dc Navarre. Cliambre des Comptes de Paris. Mini, de Litt. Chron. et Hiftoire 
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The court of England, independent of the enmity which fubfifted between the two 
nations, had particular reafons for wifhing to thwart all the fchemes of the duke of 
Burgundy. The marriage of the count of Nevers-, fon to the duke, with Margaret of 
Hainault, had juft been concluded, through the interpofition of the duchefs-dowager of 
Brabant, widow to Wenceflaus, of Bohemia. The duke of Lancaiter, who had ex- 
pected to procure the hand of this princefs for his fon, fent ambafTadors to the count 
of Hainault, to know whether it was true that he had promifed his daughter to the 
count of Nevers. The count, very properly, replied, that if the duke was about to 
marry his own children, he lhould not prefume to interfere, and therefore he had no 
right to enquire into the affairs of his family, nor to alk when, or to whom, he meant 
to marry his daughter. The nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence at Cam- 
bray, and the king honoured the marriage-feftival with his prefence. . 

A. D. 1385.] While the court refided at Cambray, meafures were taken by the mi- 
niftry for procuring a fuitable alliance for the king himfelf, who had juft entered his 
feventeenth year. It was fome time before they could fix their choice, which, at length, 
fell upon Ifabella, daughter to Stephen, duke of Bavaria, a princefs of fourteen, who 
was efteemed one of the greateft beauties of the age. This refolution, however, was 
concealed till the moment of its accorapliihment, from the apprehenfion that the king 
might evince a repugnance to the princefs of Bavaria, after he had feen her ; for he had 
repeatedly exprelTed his determination not to facrifice his domeftic happinefs to the forms 
which had bound his predeceflbrs, but previoufly to behold the perfon intended for his 
confort. Froiflard alledges another motive for this fecrefy — " It is cuftomary in 
** France" — fays that author — " however elevated the rank of the intended bride, that 
" file mould be feen and examined, quite naked, by the ladies of the court, in order to 
" know whether fhe be properly formed for bearing children." This is the firfl time 
that mention is made in the French hiftory of this lingular ceremony. Be that as it 
may, the princefs was taken to France, under the pretext of performing a pilgrimage. 
Amiens was the place appointed for the interview. As foon as Ifabella appeared, her 
charms excited fuch powerful emotions in the bofom of the king, that he afTured the duke 
of Burgundy, he could not Jleep till he had married her. The duke informed the duchefs of 
Brabant, and the other ladies who had accompanied the princefs, of the monarch's impa*- 
tience, adding, " 'To-morrow we will find a remedy for his diforder. , ' > In fact, the prepa- 
rations for the marriage, which was intended to have been celebrated at Arras, were fup- 
prefTed, and the next day the young couple received the nuptial benediction at the cathe- 
dral of Amiens ; when Ifabella, with the crown upon her head, was conducted to the 
church in a covered waggon, richly decorated. 



The rejoicings occafioned by the marriage of the king, were interrupted by the news 

of 
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of an advantage obtained in Flanders by the inhabitants of Ghent 43 . Francis Attre- 
men, one of their leaders, had left the town, at the head of feven thoufand men, with a 
refolution to atchieve fome enterprize of importance. He made two unfuccefsful 
attempts on Ardembourg and Bruges ; but as he had promifed his fellow-citizens not to 
return till he had taken fome place of confequence, he did not fufter himfelf to be difcou- 
ragedby the failure of his fir/l efforts. While he was meditating on the means of accom- 
plifhing his defigns, he received intelligence from his fpies, that Roger de Guyftelles, 
governor of Dam, had imprudently left that town, relying for its defence on the valour 
and vigilance of the inhabitants. Attremen immediately refolved to take advantage of 
his abience, and marching to Dam, he efcaladed the walls in the night, and took pof- 
feffion of the place while the inhabitants were in their beds. Befides the property be- 
longing to the town, which was confiderable, he found immenfe riches belonging to 
the principal citizens of Bruges, who, dreading an infurrection of the populace, had 
brought them to Dam, as to a place of fafety. Attremen conducted himfelf, on this 
.occafion, with a generofity that did him honour. In the midft of thefe tumults and 
horrors, which inevitably occur where a town is taken by affault, (particularly in the 
night) he ordered the women to be refpec~ted. To this precaution were feveral ladies of 
diltinction, who had repaired to Dam, — according to the cuftom of the times, — to attend 
the governor's wife in her lying-in, indebted for the prefervation of their lives and 
honour. 



The difcontent occafioned by the capture of Dam, was, in a great meafure, counter- 
balanced by the coneiuefl of feveral towns and fortreffes, which the duke of Burgundy- 
had taken from the Englifh, in the Limoufin, Xaintonge, Poitou, and the environs of 
Bourdeaux. Among thefe was Taillebourg, a place of confiderable importance from 
its advantageous fituation on the river Charente. 

About this time ambafladors arrived at Paris, from the nobles of Hungary, to propofe 
the marriage of the daughter of their late king with the young count of Valois. The 
propofal being accepted, envoys were fent to Hungary, who married the princefs in the 
count's name. " John de la Perfonne," one of the envoys, " laid himfelf down on the 
" bed, by the fide of the princefs," and returned with the marriage- contract properly 
authenticated 44 . 

Soon after, Charles the Peaceable entered Hungary, and feized the crown, but being 
aflaflinated at a feftival, it returned to the lawful heir, the princefs Mary, whom the 
Hungarians, from the vigour of her mind, diftinguifhed by the appellation of king 

ASFrouTard. Grande Chron. Chron. MS. de la B. R. Juvenal des Urfms. Le Laboureur. Hift. Anon 
44 Froiffard. Chron. MS. de la B. R. Trefor des Chartres. Du Tiller. 
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Mary. Towards the conclufion of this year the count of Valois prepared to join his 
intended bride; but juft as he had taken leave of his brother, he was prevented from pur- 
fuing his journey, by the news that Sigifmond, fecond fon to the emperor, Charles the 
Fourth, had entered Hungary with a powerful army, and compelled the queen to give 
him her hand. The count therefore was deprived of all hopes of a crown, and was 
compelled to refign the title of king of Hungary, which he had prematurely aflumed. 

As' all attempts to eftablifh a folid peace between the rival powers of France and 
England had proved fruitlefs, a vigorous renewal of hofli litres was refolved on by the 
former. The duke of Burgundy propofed, in the council, to make a defcent upon 
England ; and, as the fcheme was highly pleafing to the martial difpofition of Charles, 
his propofal was inftantly adopted, and the necefTary preparations were ordered to be 
made. The general rendezvous of the troops was appointed in Artois, while a prodi- 
gious fleet was collected in the harbour of Sluys. To defray the expence of this arma- 
ment, recourfe was had to loans from the people and clergy ; for the repayment of the 
fum thus borrowed the king's word was pledged, " and many folks were greatly fur- 
" prized," fays an ancient chronicle, "when they faw him redeem it." The manner 
in which thefe loans were collected, afford ftrong grounds for believing that they 
were by no means voluntary, on the part of thofe who advanced the money 45 . A life of 
the opulent citizens, and an account of the fums which each of them were able to ad- 
vance, were prefented to the council, and by them delivered to the perfon who was en- 
trufted with the collection of the loans. A term was then fixed for the repayment of 
the money, but without intereft. At the fame time, all the taxes were doubled, and 
levied with the utmoft rigour. During thefe preparations, the Scots having made ap- 
plication to the court for affiftance, John de Vienne, the admiral, was fent, with fifteen 
hundred men at arms, to fupport them in their incurfions on the Englifh territories. 

The Englifh, apprized of the intentions of the French court, were kept in a ftate of 
continual alarm, and their preparations for defence were, of courfe, adequate to the 
magnitude of theirapprehenfions : but the divifions which prevailed in the French coun- 
cils refcuedthem from the impending danger. The troops were affembled, and on the 
point of embarking, when an incident, which ought to have haltened the execution of the 
enterprize, was employed as a pretext for laying it afide. Francis Attremen, who had re- 
duced the town of Dam, conceived the bold defign of burning the French fleet, in the 
harbour of Sluvs ; and, with a view to forward his plan, he had engaged fome of the 
inhabitants of Sluys in his intereft, who promifed to admit him into the place ; but the 
plot was difcovered, and his accomplices were feized and executed. The duke of Bur- 
gundy, who wifhed to employ the troops in the reduction of Flanders, urged this as a 
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fufficient reafon for deferring the expedition till the enfuing feaforr.' The king accord- 
ingly formed thefiege of Dam, which, after a vigorous refiftance, was taken by aflault, 
pillaged, and.reduced to afhes. The troops then extended their incurfions to the very- 
gates of Ghent, laying wafte the country with fire and fword. The prifoners that were 
taken were maflacred in cool blood. One party, however, were brought before 
the king, who evinced a difpofition to pardon them : but they rejected with difdain the 
proffered indulgence, and one of them, ftepping forward, obferved, " That they would 
" rather die than be indebted for their lives to the clemency of the prince ; that 
" the king was Efficiently powerful to fubjedt the bodies of the moft generous men in 
" the world, but that he would never be able to fubdue the fpirit of the Flemings; 
M when they were dead, their bones would afTemble to fight for the liberty of their coun- 
" try." Had thefe dignified fentiments of unpolifhed heroifm iffued from the mouth of 
a Roman, they would have ftamped him a martyr to freedom, and have rendered his 
name immortal : but the name of this fpirited Fleming has not been preferved by hifto- 
rians, who are, generally, more careful to record the crimes of the great thanthe virtues 
of individuals. Charles, unmoved at a fpeech which muft have excited the admiration of 
a generous mind, only faw the rebel in the patriot, and punifhed magnanimity as pre- 
emption. — The whole party were ordered for inftant execution. 

As foon as the campaign was finifhed, the king, difmifled his troops and returned to 
Paris. Before he left Flanders, the duke of Burgundy had obtained from him the fove- 
reignty of the town of Sluys, notwithftanding the remonftrances of the count of Namur, 
to whom it belonged, fo that he might juflly be faid to have reaped the whole benefit of 
the armament. He farther fought to profit by the terror with which the French arms had 
infpired the inhabitants of Flanders, for whofe reduction he threatened to employ more 
powerful efforts, at the commencement of the enfuing campaign. The citizens of Ghent 
were exhauftedby the expences of the war, which fell entirely upon themfelves. The 
Englifh, contented with acting on the defenfive, appeared to be wholly occupied in making 
provifion for their own fafety. The duke of Lancafter, intent on aflerting his claims to 
the throne of Caftile, was preparing to embark for Portugal ; and, in fruort, the interefts 
of either kingdom feem to have been facrificed to the private views of thofe whovere en- 
trufted with the reins of government. Juvenal des Urfms affirms, that the failure of the 
late expedition was owing to the princes of the blood, who not only divided between 
them the fums which had been levied for defraying the expences thereof, but alfo re- 
ceived bribes from the. enemy. Every thing, indeed, feems- to favour the idea of a fecret 
intelligence ; the Engliih miniftry appeared inclined to ferve the duke of Burgundy, by 
abandoning the Flemilli infurgents ; and thefe fucceffive projeds for an invafion of 
England, rendered abortive by unneceffary delays, and on frivolous pretexts, fhew that 
«trual care was taken in France to favour the enemy 46 . 

« s Villaret, torn. xi. p. 389. 
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All the Flemifh towns were anxious to put an end to the war, which tended to ruin 
their commerce ; and feveral of them fent deputies to the king to requeft he would effect 
an accommodation 47 . ' Even the citizens of Ghent began to be aware that, without 
foreign affiftance, they would be unable to refill the united forces of their fovereign, and 
his nephew the king of France; and that, confequently, their ruin mult be inevitable, 
unlefs averted by a treaty 48 . The duke of Burgundy was equally defirous of putting a 
flop- to the defolation of an opulent province, which had become the patrimony of 
his houfe. When both parties were thus favourably difpofed, conferences were opened 
at Tournay, at which the duke and duchefs of Burgundy affifted in perfon. Peace was 
foon concluded ; the citizens of Ghent fubmitted to the duke, and that prince had, at 
length, the fatisfaction of being acknowledged for count of Flanders by all the towns in 
his dominions. This treaty was figned on the eighteenth of December, in prefence of 
the French ambaffadors, the ducheffes of Brabant and Nevers, the duke of Bavaria, 
William of Namur, and of all the principal nobility of the province by whom it was 
guaranteed. The citizens of Ghent renounced the alliance they had contracted with 
the Englilh, and took the oath of allegiance to their fovereigns 49 . 

When the duke of Burgundy found that tranquillity was perfectly re-eftablifhed in his 
new dominions, he thought he fhould meet with no difficulty in perfuading his fubjects 
to renounce pope Urban and acknowledge his rival Clement; but in this he wasmiftaken, 
the Flemings had fixed their choice, and were neither to be moved by threats nor entrea- 
ties. Indeed the lhameful exactions of Clement daily augmented the number of his 
enemies. In France, the people were loud in their complaints of the pontiff and his 
partizans ; and the evils they complained of encreafed fo rapidly, that the interference of 
government became neceffary to avert their pernicious effects. 

For almoft nine years had Clement exacted a tenth of all the ecclefiaftical revenues in 
th.e kingdom ; but even the immenfe fums that were collected by this means proved 
infufficient to gratify the avidity of the court of Avignon. The rapacious ingenuity 
of the pontiff's miniilers was inceffantly exerted in the invention of new taxes, in the 
creation of unknown rights s °. Difdaining all fubaltern means of extortion, Clement 
impofed a general impoft upon all ecclefiaftical benefices. The abbot of St. Nicaife was 
appointed to levy this tax, and he fulfilled his commiilion with all that haughtinefs and 
feverity which peculiarly marked his character. Threats, feizures, cenfures, and excom- 
munications were all employed; even the mofl manifeft inability to pay the fums impofed 
was deemed an infufficient excule. The provinces were over-run with the collectors of 

*7 Froifiard. Chronique <le Flandres. Juvenal des Urdns. Le Laboureur. * 8 Chron. de St Denis. 
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the apoflolical chamber, who devoured the fubflance of the clergy. The holders of 
benefices, in order to raife the fum required, were frequently obliged to fell the book?, 
the facred vafes, and the ornaments of the churches: the collectors even conftrained 
them to unroof the churches, that the tiles and other materials might be expofed to fale. 
The defertion of the temples, and the ceffation of divine fervice, were inadequate to 
reflrain thefe minifters of depredation, equally callous to pity and fharae. For the pur- 
pofe of giving greater authority to their exactions, they had obtained letters from the 
king, the dangerous abufe whereof the council had not foiefeen. Their eyes, however, 
were at length opened by the general complaints of the people, which induced the king 
to revoke the permifhon he had granted to diftrain the goods of the clergy, in confe- 
quence of actions commenced againd them by the collectors and fub- collectors of the 
pope. This revocation was foon followed by a fecond ordonnance, providing for the 
iccurity of tcclefiaftical property, the fupport and repairs of churches, and the validity 
and execution of wills made by abbots and prelates, again!! the purfuirs of the agents 
employed by the pope and cardinals. The revenues of the benefices, pofTefTed by the car- 
dinals, either in their own, or under borrowed names, were fequelirated, and divided into 
three portions ; one of which was appropriated to the repairs of edifices, a fecond to the 
payment of incidental charges, and a third to the fupport of the perfon who performed 
the duty. The abbot of St. Nieaife, that tyrannical innrumcnt of the pope's rapacity-, 
was ordered to quit the kingdom in three days. Arnaud de Corbie, firft prefident 
of the parliament, was lent to Avignon, to apprize the pope of thefe regulations. Cle- 
ment acknowledged the juftice of them, and promifed to conform to the intentions 
of the king and his council. Some idea maybe formed of the relief experienced by the 
French clergy, from the adoption of this falutary nieafure, by the diminution of the tenths 
paid by the church of St.. Denis. — Before the late ordonnances it had been taxed at 
nine hundred and fixty-one livres, thirteen fols, whereas now the tax was reduced to 
f.mr hundred livres. The univcrfity of Paris had been chiefly inftrumental in per- 
fuading the council to adopt the refolution. of effectually reprefiiug the fcandalous 
depredations of the court of Avignon. 

A. li, 13S6.] Though the people were burdened with taxes, the king determined tcr 
renew his preparations for an invafion of England. The port of Sluys was again fixed 
0:1 as the general rendezvous of the fleet and army. Fifteen hundred vefl'els were 
accordingly collected, deftined for the embarkation of a hundred thoufand men, to be 
headed by the kwig in. perfon, accompanied by the princes of the blood, and all the nobi- 
lity of the kingdom,. The expense of the fleet alone amounted to three millions of 
livres, an immenfe fum. in thole times. Independent of the fhips collected by the king, 
many of which had been purchased in the ports of Holland and Zealand, the conftable de' 
ClilTon had equipped a fleet of feventy-t wo fail, at his own expence. He had alfo caufed. 
a fingulac edifice to be conltruded of prodigious magnitude : this was a town of wood, 
three thoufand paces in diameter, fortified with towtrj and entrenchments, and capable 
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of containing a whole army. It was intended to ferve as a fecure retreat for the troops 
after they had landed in England; and was fo conftructed that the different parts of it 
might be united in a very fhort fpaceof time 50 . It was embarked on board a fecond fleet, 
which the conftable had prepared for the purpofe in the ports of Brittany. Great as 
were the unavoidable expences of the piefent armaments, they were confiderably en- 
creafed by a ridiculous difplay of all the magnificence and luxury which the age could 
fupply. The veffels of the nobility were decorated with fculptures and paintings ; 
their inafls were entirely covered with gold and filver 51 . The ornaments of a fingle 
tranfport, belonging to the lord of Tremoille, coft ten thoufand livres. The French 
were fo fanguine in their hopes, that they regarded the conqueft of England as a matter 
of certainty 

Iris fomewhat extraordinary, that while the Englifh were expofed to fuch imminent 
danger, the duke of Lancafter fhould leave the kingdom with twenty thoufand of the 
belt troops it contained. That prince failed from Portfmouth in the month of May, in 
order to join the Portugueze, who were at war with the Caftilians; and having, in his 
paffage, raifed the fiege of Breft, which was befieged by the duke of Brittany, he ar- 
rived at Corunna in the month of Auguft. 

The troops in the mean time repaired to Sluys, and its environs, from all parts of 
France. The diforders they committed on their march, are thus defcribed by Froiffard, 
who was then on the fpot. " The poor farmers, who had got in their corn, were only 
«' fuffered to keep the ft raw for their labour; if they ventured to remonftrate on the 
" violence they fuftained, they were either beaten or killed; the fifh-ponds were let 
cc d r y. and the houfes pulled down to fupply the foldiers with fuel: had the Englifh 
" entered France, they could not have made greater deftrudTion than the French troop3. 
<i After robbing people of their property, they faid — We have no money now, but we 
" fhall have plenty on our return, and then^we will pay you 52 !" 

At length the king arrived at Sluys, accompanied by the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bourbon, and attended by a fplendid train of nobles. His prefence encreafed the ardour 
of the men, and in a fhort time every thing was ready for the embarkation ; and the 
troops only waited for the arrival of the duke of Berry and the fleet from Brittany. 
The conftable had fet fail, but meeting with a ftorm in die channel, his fhips were dif- 
perfed, and many of them were wrecked on the Englifh coaft ; among thefe were feveral 
which had part of his wooden town on board. Cliffon, after the ftorm was over, col- 
lected the fhattered remains of his fleet, and directed his courfe to Sluys, where they 

Villar-eVtom. xi. p. 400j 5> Idem. Ibidem. :* Froiffard, 1. iii. c 29^31, 32. Walfmgliam, p. jii.. 
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haftened to repair the damages it had fuflained. The king being impatient to embark, 
daily fent meffengers to the duke of Berry to haften his departure, but the anfwers he 
received were equivocal and evafive. In the mean time the feafon was far advanced; 
,the troops had confumed the provifions and forage; the furrounding country was laid 
wafte by their excurfions; a fcarcity prevailed; and, fuch was the dreadful depredations 
which had taken place in the finances, the troops were not paid; of two months' 
pay that were due to them, they could with difficulty obtain one week's. Yet had 
immenfe funis been levied on the people: fo oppreflive, indeed, were the burdens im- 
pofed on them, that no man paid lefs than one- fourth of his income; and many, from 
inability to fatisfy the demands of the collector, were compelled to quit their habita- 
tions, and abandon their property to his difcretion. 

The duke of Berry did not arrive at Sluys till the feafon was too far advanced for 
engaging in an expedition of fuch importance. A council was holden; at which it was 
determined to defer the invafion of England till the following year: and the troops 
-were accordingly difmifTed. A great part of the fleet was deftroyed by a ftorm. The 
court returned to Paris, to form new plans for the enfuing campaign. Such was the 
end of an enterprize which bore no fmall refemblance to Caligula's celebrated expedi- 
tion againft Britain, which terminated in a collection of cockle-fhells. But thofe who 
then fwayed the councils of France, were too deeply engaged in forwarding their own 
private views, to be much concerned at meafures which only affected the welfare of the 
public, the glory of the king, and the honour of the nation. 

On his return to the capital, the king bellowed the duchy of Touraine, as an appa- 
nage, on his brother, the count of Valois S3 , whom he had left at Paris to fuperintend, 
with the affiftance of a council, the government during his abfence. 

Towards the end of this year, Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, finifhed a life, 
which had exhibited one continued feries of criminal actions. The intemperance of his 
youth had haftened the infirmities of age , and, at fifty-fix, he found his conftitution 
reductd, by a regular fyftem of debauchery, to the loweft ftate of debilfty. In order 
to reftore that activity to his blood, which the unreftrained gratification of his fenfual 
appetites had deftroyed, he had recourfe to the efforts of art; and the artificial heat 
which he procured by this means completed the ruin of his health. In fhort, he was 
reduced to that moft wretched and humiliating of all fituations, in which defire has out- 
lived ability. To reftore, in a certain degree, his exhaufted vigour, he was accuftomed 
lo envelope himfelf in a fheet, previoufly dipped in fpirits of wine ; an expedient the 

S3 Triifor des Charlies, reg. 1430. Rec. des Ordon. 
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beneficial effects of which, it is fakl, he had frequently experienced s *. One night, 
when he had juft left a woman of whom he was deeply enamoured, he ordered his ufual 
remedy to be prepared. The valet-de-chambre, who had fewed the fheet around him, 
inftead of feparating the thread from the needle with a knife or fciffars, applied the 
candle to it, which communicating to the fheet, it was inftantly in flames, and the 
king's endeavours to extricate himfelf proving ineffectual, his body was burned in the 
moll dreadful manner. He lived three days in the moft excruciating torments, incef- 
fantly calling on death to relieve him from his pains. It has been conjectured that the 
death of this monarch was not owing to accident ; nor does the conjecture appear to- 
be dellitute of probability. He had juft ordered a contribution of two hundred thou- 
fand florins to be levied on his fubjedts ; and deputies from the principal towns of Na- 
varre had waited on him to procure the fuppreffion or diminution of this onerous im- 
port ; enraged at their prefumption, Charles is faid to have harboured the deflgn of put- 
ting them to death; and, it is fuppofed, that to prevent their own diflblution they 
bribed the fervant to effect his ss . 

Soon after the death of the king of Navarre, Charles inftituted a fuit againfl him, 
with the view of obtaining the confifcation of his pofleffions in Normandy. He was 
fummoned to appear in court, as if he had been actually alive, and the fame forms were, 
obferved, on the trial, as if the party accufed had been prefent. Sentence was pro- 
nounced againft the dead culprit, and it remained with Charles to enforce it whenever 
he fhould think proper. 

A. D. 1387.] Notwithftanding the ill fuccefs of the two laft armaments, the court 
were ftill determined to render England the theatre of war; and the neceffary prepa- 
rations were, for the third time, ordered to be made. The whole management of the 
expedition was entrufted to de Cliffbn; and the admiral, the count of Saint Paul, and 
the lord of Coucy, affembled troops and veflels, in the ports of Normandy, to join the 
forces which the conftable was collecting in Brittany. The quarrel which prevailed 
in England, at this period, between the king and the parliament, and the diffracted 
ftate of that kingdom in general, feemed to afford the moft flattering hopes of fuccefs 
to Charles. But all his projects were again thwarted by the intervention of an obffacle 
which could not be forefeen.. 

The duke of Brittany had, for the fecond time, formed the fiege of Breff, which the 
Englifh again compelled him toraife 56 . But his eagernefs to obtain poffeflion of this 
place, could not remove the fufpicions of the people, who made no fcruplc to affirm, 
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that he was fecretly attached to the Englifh ; on the contrary, their fufpicions ac- 
quired frefti force from an incident that occurred at this time. Of the two fons of 
Charles of Blois, who had fo long been kept prifoners in England, the youngeft had 
recently died ; while John, the eldeft, hoped, in vain, to procure his liberty by the in- 
terpofition of his family, or the generofity of the enemy. By the laft treaty of Guer- 
rande, the duke of Brittany had engaged to obtain the liberation of thefe princes, 
but when preffed .to perform his engagement, he replied that he could afford them no 
farther affiftance than his recommendation. But when John of Blois began to think 
himfelf doomed to perpetual captivity, ambition came to his relief. The conftable caft 
his eyes on this prince as a hufband for the youngeft of his two daughters, the eldeft 
being already married to the vifcount of Rohan. This alliance being propofed to, and ac- 
cepted by, John of Blois, Clifton applied to the duke of Ireland, the rapacious favourite 
of the imprudent Richard, who obtained from his fovereign the difpofal of the prifoner. 
The conftable agreed >to pay the duke for his ranfom one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand livres, half of which fum was to be advanced immediately, and the remainder as 
foon as the prince fhould arrive at Boulogne. When this negotiation was commu- 
nicated to the duke of Brittany, it revived his ancient animofity againft the conftable; 
but he concealed his refentment in order the more effectually to fecure its gratification. 

The duke, for the accompliftiment of the project he meditated, thought it neceftary 
to convene the ftates at Vannes, where all the nobility of the province attended. He 
even carried his diffimulation fo far, as to be prefent at a feaft that was given by Clifton. 
As he knew the conftable was about to leave the place, in order to forward the prepa- 
rations for the projected invafion of England, he entered into converfation with him on 
the fubjedt of the expedition, and invited him, before his departure, to vifit the caftle 
of l'Hermine, in the conftruction of which he was then engaged. Clifton accepted the 
invitation ; and, when he arrived at the caftle, the duke, after fliewing him the different 
apartments, conducted him to the principal tower, requefting his opinion of it, as amilitary 
man, and a connoifteur in fortifications; he made fome difficulty in afcending the ftair- 
cafe Wore the prince, till Montfort told him that he wanted to fpeak with the lord of 
Laval. The conftable then proceeded, and reached the fecond ftory, without perceiving 
the door was fhut upon him, when feveral men ruftied out, and feizing him, loaded 
him with irons, and conveyed him to an obfeure dungeon. Befides fetters and 
handcuffs, they put an iron collar round his neck. The place in which they confined 
him was fo cold, that he was alrnoft frozen, though it was in the midft of fummer ; 
and, but for the coinpaffion of a poor efijuire, who threw his robe to him, he muft pro- 
bably have periftied. The lord of Laval, who was engaged in converfation with the 
duke, feeing him turn pale, the moment the door of the tower was fhut, began to fuf- 
pect the truth. Beaumanoir coming up, in the mean time, afked for the conftable ; 
" Do you wifh to experience the fame fate?" faid the duke, and that nobleman reply- 
ing 
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ing in the affirmative, he drew his dagger, and exclaimed, in a tranfport of rage, " Since 
" you wifh it, I'll put out one of your eyes, and then you'll be like him!" He was 
with difficulty deterred from executing his threat ; but Beaumanoir was immediately 
feized, and conducted to the tower. 

Laval in vain had recourfe to prayers and remonftrances, to awake the duke to a fenfe 
of honour. As foon as he had left him, Montfort called the governor of the caftle, 
John de Bavalan, and ordered him to enclofe the conftable in a fack, and, in the night, 
to throw him into the fea. This virtuous officer threw himfelf at the feet of his mafter, 
and earneftly entreated him to forego a defign fo pregnant with difhonour ; but the 
duke was refolute ; he told the governor, in a ftern voice, that he had received his or- 
ders, and his head lhould pay the forfeit of his difobedience. 

In the middle of the night the duke awoke ; and his paffion having fubfided, he began 
coolly to reflect on his conduit. Though the injuries he had fuftained from Cliflbn 
authorized his refentment, and the many acts of cruelty and injuftice which that noble- 
man had committed called aloud for punifhment, yet he could not conceal from him- 
felf that the mode of inflicting it was equally difhonourable and unjuft. His confcience 
reproached him with having fuffered his refentment to betray him into the commiflion 
of a deed fo atrocious ; ftricken with repentance, and goaded with the flings of remorfe, 
he deplored his error, and deeply lamented the impoffibility of repairing it. The en- 
trance of Bavalan into his chamber, at the dawn of day, with the news that his orders 
had been faithfully executed, converted his forrow into defpair, He fhut himlelf up 
in his apartment, ordered that no one lhould be admitted to his prefence, and refused all 
luftenance. Bavalan was reproached for having executed the commands impofed on 
him, but he pleaded the precifion of the duke's orders, as an excufe for his promptitude 
in obeying them. At night, however, he again entered Montfort's apartment, and re- 
lieved him from his diftrefs, by an afTurance that Cliflbn was ftill alive — " When you 
" gave ine your orders," faid he, " I perceived they were dictated by paffion; and did 
" not doubt, but that, in your cooler moments, you would be angry with me for having 
" put them in execution." The duke was unable to contain the tranfports of joy and 
gratitude with which his bofom was now agitated. He feized the virtuous knight in 
his arms, extolled his fidelity, and called him the guardian of his honour. — May every 
obfequious courtier, who bafks in the funlhine of royalty, profit by this important 
leflbn, and regulate his conduct by the principles of Bavalan ! 

The duke, however, refufed to releafe the conftable, till he had engaged to purchafe 
his liberty by the payment of one hundred thoufand livres, and the furrender of four 
fortified places in his pofleflion. But the moment de Cliflbn was releafed, he haftened 
to Paris, where he threw himfelf at the king's feet, and demanded juftice for the vio- 
Vol. II. R r lence 
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lence he had fuffained ; white the noblemen, who were attached to his fervice, retook 
the places which lie had been compelled to cede. The vifcount of Coetmen made 
himfelf mailer of la Mothe Guincamp, and Beaumanoir took the caftle of Lamballe 

by furprize S7 . 

The king was highly enraged at the affront which had been offered to the firft officer 
of the crown; and his indignation was encreafed when he reflected that, by this means, 
his favourite project of making a defcent upon England had, for the third time, been 
rendered abortive. Charles refolved to make the duke of Brittany feel the weight of 
his refentment, but the perfuafions of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Burgundy, 
induced him to forego his defign. Thefe princes were jealous of the afcendancy which 
de Cliflbn had acquired over the mind of his fovereign, and the former, but a fhort time 
before, had figned a private deed of confederacy with the duke of Brittany ss . The 
conftable was taxed with imprudence, in having fuffered himfelf to be taken by fur- 
prize; and his enemies even evinced a difpofition to impute to him, as a crime, his 
having neglected the bufinefs entrufted to him by the king, in order to vifit a prince to 
whom he had given the moft juft caufe of refentment. 

Charles, however, refolved to procure fome fatisfaction for the affront offered to his 
favourite, and with that view difpatched atnbaffadors to the court of Brittany. The 
duke, in the mean time, had strengthened the fortifications of his principal towns and 
fortreffes, and, notwithstanding their repugnance to fuch a meafure, had perfuaded fe- 
vcral of the former to receive Englifh garrifons. The earl of Arundel, with an Eng- 
lifh fleet, was cruifing off the coaft of Brittany; and by pufliing Montfort to extremi- 
ties there was reafon to apprehend that he would open his ports to the public enemy. 
The new king of Navarre, whofe fifter the duke had lately efpoufed, might, it was 
feared, take advantage of this conjuncture, to affert his claim to his father's poffeffions 
in Normandy. The duke of Brittany was aware of thefe motives of forbearance, 
and, therefore, refufed to. give any fatisfacfory anfwer to the French ambaffadors. At 
lengtji, however, by the perfuafions of the lord of Montbourcher, he was prevailed on to 
repair to the French court, where he engaged to repay, by instalments, the money he ex- 
torted from Cliffon. 

Charles was now at leifure to fatisfy his refentment againft the duke of Gueldrcs, 
(eldeft fon to the duke of Juliers) one of the mercenary vaffals whofe homage and 
military fervices Charles the Wife had purchafed, towards the conclufion of his reign. 
This prince, having received more advantageous offers from the Englifh court, had 
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withdrawn his homage, and fcnt a formal defiance to the king 5 '. The neceffary pre- 
parations being completed, Cbirles placed himfelf at the head of his troops ; but as he 
was about to enter on the Imperial territories, it was deemed neceffary to fend ambaffadors 
to Winceflaus, in order to explain the motives of his conduct, and the object of his 
expedition. The emperor replied, that he was acquainted with the intentions of his 
coufin, the king of France, but he could not conceive it necelTary that fo powerful a 
monarch fhould affemble all his forces, and incur fo great an expence, for an enterprize of 
fuch little importance: he added, that had he been fooner apprized of the circumfiance, he 
would have faved the king the trouble of undertaking fo long a journey, by compelling 
the duke of Gueldres to lilten to reafon. The ambaffadors returned thanks to the em- 
peror, and affured him that the king of France, when his honour was concerned, neither 
regarded trouble nor expence. " I believe it," replied Winceflaus, " and commend 
" him for his fpirit; let him come as foon as he pleafes, he will experience no inter- 
" ruption from me." When the ambaffadors returned with this anfwer, the army were 
already on their march ; application had been made to the duchefs of Brabant to allow 
them to pafs through her territories; but although her fubjects were at war with the 
duke of Gueldres, the nobility requefted flie would defire the king to take another 
road, as they were not lefs afraid of the troops of their allies, than of thofe of their 
enemies. It became neceffary therefore to take a circuit; and the army having tra- 
veled Champagne, the Ardennes, and Luxembourg, preceded by three thoufand work- 
men, who were employed in levelling the roads, arrived on the frontiers of Juliers, after 
a long and toilfome march. The duke of Juliers, whofe territories lay open to the de- 
predations of the troops, threw himfelf at the king's feet, and befought him to pardon 
his fon, who, he averred, was a madman. He experienced a favourable reception from 
Charles, whofe troops, however, extended their incurfions into the duchy of Gueldres, 
■where they took a few towns of little importance, burnt feveral villages, and laid waite 
the country. The duke of Gueldres then fued for peace, and obtained it e °, on condition 
that he fhould fubmit his difpute with the duchefs of Brabant to the decifion of the 
king; that if, in future, he fhould find occafion to fend a defiance, it fhould be couched 
in terms of greater politenefs than the laft, and preceded by a warning given a year be- 
fore ; on fubferibing to thefe terms, the prifoners that had been taken were releafed 
without a ranfom ; though the duke alledged his inability to do the fame by the French, 
as they belonged, he faid, to thofe who had taken them. The army returned to France, 
and on their way reduced the town of Verdun, which had revolted from the authority, 
of the duke of Burgundy. By fuch frivolous expeditions as this, the kingdom was 
cxhaufted ; the people were burthened with impofts, and the ltate was deprived of its 
refources in time of neccffity. 
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In order to fupport thefe extraordinary expences, recourfe was had to the ufual means 
of railing money in thofe ages. Confiderable fnms were exacted from the Jews, either 
fer the new privileges they obtained, or for the renewal of fuch as they had before en- 
joyed. Among the infinite number of conceflions 61 — all contrary to exifling laws — 
that were now granted to this people, one of the moft lingular, was the penniffion to 
exact from their debtors compound intereft, and all judges were forbidden to impofe any 
reflraint upon a privilege fo pernicious and deflrudlive. 

The duke of Berry, though he had paffed his grand climacteric, had long been intent 
on taking a wife. He had made propofals to a daughter of the duke of Lancafter-, 
which that prince, from interefted motives, feemed difpofed to favour ; but he no fooner 
obtained the object of his diflimulation, than he threw off the malk, and openly re- 
jected the proffered alliance 62 . The prince then caff, his eyes on Jane, countefs of 
Boulogne, who was, at this time, under the tuition of the count of Foix, the avowed 
enemy of the duke. The king, however, employed his mediation with the count, to 
obtain his confent to the marriage;, but, at the fame time, he laughed at his uncle, for 
the dagernefs he evinced on. the occafion. " Fair uncle" faid the monarch, " what 
" will you da with a young girl ?—f}}e is- but twelve, and. you are Jixty ; on my faith 'tis 
" great madnefs in you!" " My lord," anfwered the duke, " if the girl be young, FU 
" /pare her for three or four years." — " Aye, Aye" replied the king, burfting into a loud 
laugh, — " but fie will not fpare you !" The duke had been advifed to court this alli- 
ance for his fon, John of Berry, count of Montpenfier, who had been contracted 
to Catherine of Fiance, the king's filter, who had died before the marriage could 
be 'conlummated ; but this advice only encreafed his eagernefs to marry Jane 
himfelf; he accordingly repaired to Riom, in Auvergne, where the nuptials were cele- 
brated. The count of Foix, as the price of his confent, exacted thirty thoufand florins 
from the duke of Berry, who, after the count's death, clain>ed the reflitution of that fum. 

The exct'fG.ve authority enjoyed by the dukes of Berry and Burgundy had long excited 
the jealoufy of the courtiers, particularly thofe who were members of the council.; 
and? on the violence offered to die confiable by the duke of Brittany, that jealoufy had 
manifefted itfelf in a peculiar manner 63 . The expedition to Gueldres had, indeed, 
iufpended the effects of this mifunderftanding-; but thofe who wifhed to deprive the 
princes of any fhare in the government, had not ceafedto inftil into the mind of the king 
fufplcions of their fidelity, which their conduct was but too well calculated to confirm. 
Charles, who, whatever might have been his fentiments, had hitherto concealed them, 
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now began to regard his uncles as troublefome tutors, towhofe authority he wns rtfolved 
no longer to fubmit. He had attained to an age in which the mind is impatient of - 
restraint ; the impetuofity of his temper made him fpurn tlie idea of control ; and nothing 
could pleafe him better than the obfervation, that it was time to take the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands. On his return from Gueldres, he convened an arl'cmbly at 
Rheims, which was attended by the princes of the blood, many of the nobility and 
dignified clergy, and by all the members of the council. It was here fubmittcd to the 
aflembly — Whether it was not time for the king to reign alone, particularly as his- 
underftanding appeared to be fully developed; and as he faw his uncles, and their agents, 
more intent on the gratification of their own private intereft, than- on the promotion of 
the public good? The dukes of Burgundy and Berry were prefent while the queftion, 
was difcufTed. The chancellor called upon the cardinal de Laon for his opinion. That 
prelate declined fpeaking firft ; but, the king infilling, he was forced to obey. After 
obferving that the king was old enongh to fway the fceptre, fince he had completed his 
twentieth year,, he faid,. that the good of the ftate required that he fhould immediately 
take the reins of government into his own hands, in order to remove all caufe for envy 
and difcontcnt between the nobles of the realm, whence great inconveniences had arifen,. 
and It ill greater might be reafonably expected. The cardinal, who at firli had feemed 
fearful of entering into an, open explanation of his fentlments, grew bolder, as he 
advanced in his fpeechj and expatiated largely on the abufes which had crept into the 
government. This was a direct attack on the princes ; and although he did not nam-3 
them,, he drew portraits that refembled them fo exactly, it was impoffihle to miltake 
them. The cardinal's opinion met with general approbation. The king, turning 
towards his uncles, thanked them for the care they had hitherto taken of his interefts, 
and told them it was his intention-, in future, tcregulate the affairs of his government 
himfelf. Although the two princes were greatly dilTatisfied with the conduct of their 
nephew, they did not venture to exprefs their difcontent at a refolution, which it would, 
perhaps, have been more proper and. more prudent to. concert in private with.thein. 

Some days after the diffolution of this aflembly, the cardinal de Laon. fell dangeroufly 
ill ; and, from the fymptoms of his diforder, he was convinced that fomc fecret enemy 
had haltened the period of his exiftence. He died, w-ith fentiments truly chriftian ; 
his laft breath fpoke the language of forgivenefs, and he. earneftly requefted that no 
attempt might be made to difcover the author of his death 64 . The king was extremely 
afflicted at his lofs ; he ordered the body to be opened, and the difcovery of poifon then 
reduced to a certainty what before was but doubt. The prelate's lad requelt, however,, 
was complied with, and the punilhment of the atrocious deed was left to the fevereit ofi 
all judges — a guilty confeience. 
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A. D. 1388.] The dukes of Berry and Burgundy now retired to their refpe&ive 
appanages, while the king entered on the duties of his ftation. He found the finances in 
the moft dreadful diforder, occafioned by the extravagance or rapacioufnefs of his uncles, 
and the avidity of their fubaltern agents. Such was the ftate of the royal houfhold, that, 
inftead of the fplendour of royalty, it exhibited an appearance of want. The king, fays 
an ancient chronicle, at the time the dukes took leave of him, had few jewels, and little 
plate, tapeftry, and furniture, while his uncles difplayed a degree of pomp that eclipfed 
the luftre of the throne. 

A total change took place at court ; where thofe who had been moft intimately 
connected with the princes were difmifTed, and replaced by the creatures of the new 
miniftry, who, as ufual, engaged to repair the faults of their predeceffors. The 
government was entrufted to Le Begue de Vilaines ; the lord of la Riviere; John de 
Mercier, lord of Noviant ; and John de Montagu : thefe noblemen were fupported by 
the credit and authority of the conftable, who was in high favour with the king. The 
duke of Bourbon flill preferved, with the king and council, that influence and power, to 
the pofTeflion of which he had every claim that illuftrious birth, magnanimity of mind, 
and unfhaken integrity could confer. Charles, when he difmifTed his paternal uncles, 
particularly requefted this prince would continue to aflift him with his knowledge and ad- 
vice. His virtues were known to every one ; he loved the king for himfelf j and all his 
views were directed to the good of the ftate. He was equally efteemed by the fovereign, 
the nobility, and the people, and all contemporary writers unite in givinghim the beft of 
characters. 

The people flattered themfelves that their new governors would fignalize the 
commencement of their adminiftration by diminifhing the weight of imports 45 : but the 
only relief they obtained was a repeal of the additional tax, which had been levied for 
defraying the expences of the war. All the other taxes and fubfidies continued to be 
levied as before. Six new officers, called generals of the finances, were appointed, who 
conftituted a court, called the court of aids (cour des aydes)s which regulated all matters 
of firftnee, and took cognizance of all caufes which related to the public revenue. A 
new council of ftate was formed at the fame time, confuting of the conftable, the two 
rnarefchals, and nine other members. 

After enforcing fome falutary regulations for promoting cleanlinefs in the metropolis, 
and for reducing the number of judges in the parliament, the miniftry applied themfelves 
ferioufly to the conclulion of a peace with England : and though no immediate accommo- 
dation was the rcfult of their negotiations, a tacit fufpenlion of hoftilities took place till 
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the following year, when a truce was figned, at Lelinghen, a chapel on the confines of 
the Boulenois, for three years, in which all the allies of both crowns were included 66 . 

A. D. 1389-] A life of inactivity but ill-fuited the reftlefs difpofition of Charles,, 
whofe mind, when unoccupied by the buflle of war, required the aid of continual 
amufements. FelHvals fucceeded fellivals, in which no expence was fpared, and all the- 
rennement of the age was exhaufled. The ceremony of conferring the honour of 
knighthood on the two fons of the late duke of Anjou, Lewis, titular king of Sicily, and 
his brother Charles, was celebrated with all poflible pomp, and according to the rules of 
ancient chivalry. For this purpofe the court repaired to St. Denis, where joufts and 
tournaments were exhibited, during three days : the firft day the king, either from the 
courtefy of his opponents, or from his own fuperior addrefs, bore away the prize. Each 
knight, when completely armed, was conducted to the place appointed for the tourna- 
ment by a lady who held him in filken chains. When he arrived at the entrance of the 
lills, the lady faluted him 67 , and exhorted him to merit, by his exertions, the favours fhe 
intended to confer on him ; thefe favours were a bunch of ribbands, or love-knots, which 
were fufficient to ftimulate the warriours of a nation which has ever united, gallantry 
With courage. 

The ladies who conducted the knights were. placed on fcaffolds, richly decorated, by 
which the lifts were furrounded. They were the judges of the field, and diftributed the 
r>rize to the victor. Thus far order and decency had been ftrictly preferved; but the 
public mafquerade, which terminated the feftival, occafioned a ftrange confufion. 
Beneath the fliade of the mafk, liberty begat licentioufnefs. Several young ladies loft 
their honour, and more than one hufband returned difcontented with the conduct of his 
wife. A contemporary author reprefents, the fcene of debauchery exhibited at the 
afTembly, in terms too indelicate to repeat. The people murmured at thefe exceffes : 
thofe who complained were, probably, neither more temperate nor more chafte ; but 
decency of manners, at all times neceflary, lhould be particularly obferved in thefe 
public affemblies, where the multitude united reprefent, in fome degree, the body of the 
nation, the corruption of whofe principles muft ever be attended with the moft dangerous 
eonfequenees. 

The marriage of the duke of Touraine with Valentina of Milan, daughter to 
Galeazzo Vifconti by Ifabella of France, filter to Charles the Wife, was celebrated 
about this time at Milatij in the prefence of the king and his whole court. The fame 
amufements which had taken place at Saint- Denis were repeated on this occafion j and 
the rejoicings lafted feveral days. Befides the county of Aft, and an eftate of thirty 
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.thoufand llvres per annum, the princefs of Milan brought her hufband a confiderable 
fum of money, amounting, according to Froiffard, to more than a million of livres, 
equal, in value, to four hundred thoufand pounds fterling of our prefent money, and, in 
effects to upwards of two millions. A part of this money was employed in the purchafe 
of eftates, which produced a confiderable augmentation of the prince's appanage. The 
«xceflive opulence of the houfe of Burgundy operated as a perpetual ftimulus to the 
ambition of the other branches of the royal family, and the duke of Touraine, as the foil 
.of a king, could not content himfelf with inferior grandeur. Hence fprang thofe fatal 
jealoufies which, degenerating into implacable hatred, proved a fource of crimes and of 
difafters to the ftate. 

The next fubject of rejoicing which occurred, was the queen's public entry into Paris, 
a ceremony which had been deferred till the prefent year. The king, wilhing to be 
prefent (incognito) at the proceflion, mounted behind one of his courtiers, and they 
fcoth paraded the flreets in difguife, and were beaten by the ferjeants, who were ftationed 
to keep off the mob ; an incident which afforded great amufement to Charles. The 
next day the queen was crowned in the chapel belonging to the palace. The prefents 
made, on this occafion, by the citizens of Paris to the queen, were carried to her 
apartment by two men, one of whom was difguifed as a bear, and the other as an 
unicorn. The plate prefented to the duchefs of Touraine, on her marriage, was 
likewife carried by two men, with their faces blacked, and dreffed like Moors. Thefe 
prefents coft the city fixty thoufand crowns of gold. The Parifians had flattered 
themfelves with the hopes that this teftimony of their zeal would be the means of 
effecting fome diminution of the taxes ; but, on the departure of the court, their hopes 
sll vanilhed. The duty on fait was encrcafed ; and an alteration of the coin gave them 
fiefh fubject of difcontent. People were forbidden to receive the old coin under pain of 
death ; and, as this prohibition extended to every fpecies of money, it was productive of 
the greateft inconvenience to the public. As the kingdom was now at peace, the truce 
with England being concluded, there could be no excufe for fuch oppreffive exactions. 

Aooutthis time the king was induced to undertake a journey to Avignon, in order to 
confer with Clement, who exhorted him to profit by the troubles which prevailed in 
Italy, to fecure to Lewis of Anjou the crown of Naples. The pontiff received the king 
with all the honours that were due to his rank, and was prodigal in the beftowal of fuch. 
favours as he thought were beft calculated to pleafe Charles and his court. Among 
other proofs of his liberality, he granted him the difpofal of four bilhopricks and feven 
hundred and fifty benefices. Nor were the king's uncles, who had alfo repaired to 
Avignon, forgotten by the pontiff in the diftribution of his bcnefidtions. Two days 
after the arrival of the court, Lewis of Anjou received the crown of Naples and Sicily 
i&oio the hands of his holinefs. 
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While the king was at Avignon, intelligence arrived of the death of Urban, the 
competitor of Clement. It was at fiift hoped that his death would put an end to the 
fchifm which had fo long prevailed in the church; but thofe hopes fpeedily vanifhed. 
The prelates who had been attached to the pontiff" of Rome haftened to fill the pontifical 
chair. The conclave, compofed of fourteen cardinals, elected Peter Tomacclli, cardinal 
of Naples, who afTumed the appellation of Boniface the Ninth 68 . 

When Charles left Avignon he would not fufFer his uncles to accompany him, from 
the apprehenfion that they might raife obftacles to the accomplifhment of a project which 
he had formed, previous to his departure frame Paris 6 '. The dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy, therefore, quitted the king, who, with his court, took the road to Mont- 
pellier. The beauties of the furrounding country, a fituation the mod delightful, 
a mild and wholefome climate, the urbanity of the inhabitants, and, more than all, the 
charms of the fair fex, have always rendered Montpellier a moft pleafing refidence. 
The attractions of the women of the city, have been celebrated in all ages ; it 
is even pretended that from them the place has derived its name — Mons puellarnm. 
Allurements like thefe could not fail to operate on the mind of a youthful monarch, 
inclined, by the warmth of his conftitution, to voluptuous enjoyments, and unreftrained, 
by the admonitions of prudencce, from indulging in fenfual gratifications. He paffed a 
fortnight at this charming retreat, " dancing and carolling with the fri/ky dames of 
" Afontpel/ler 7 °," whom he loaded with prefents. " He won their good graces," fays 
Froiflard ; " and, when he left the place, many of them moft heartily wiflied that his 
" ftay had been longer." 

The king next repaired to Beziers, where more ferious occupations fucceeded the 
delights of Montpellier. The inhabitants of Languedoc, oppreffed by the ty- 
rannical government of the duke of Berry, had ventured to carry their complaints 
to the foot of the throne. John de Grandfeve, a Bernardine monk, had undertaken 
to reprefent the deplorable ftate of the province to the king. The wretched people 
had experienced every fpecies of oppreflion. The towns and villages had been equally 
expofed to exactions the moft onerous and unjuft : impofitions innumerable had 
been levied on them, and repeated five or fix times in one year. When unable to pay, 
their goods were feized, their perfons arrefted, and the fmalleft refiftance experienced the 
moft rigorous punifhment. Such were the enormity and the extent of thefe fhameful 
depredations, that upwards of forty thoufand families were compelled to abandon their 
country and take refuge in Arragon, or fome of the neighbouring provinces; fo that 
this odious abufe of unlimited power had nearly converted one of the fineft countries in 
France into a perfect defart. 
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The chief minifter of the duke of Berry, whofe name was Betizac, had acquired an 
abfolute afcendaucy over the mind of his matter. This man was one of thofe vile 
agents of corruption, who cringe, with fawning adulation, to their fuperiors, and 
exert the moft infolent tyranny over fuch as fortune hath placed beneath them in the 
fcale of fociety. He was an indefatigable calculator, and had an aftonifhing fertility of 
invention, in expedients that were pregnant with deftruction. In other refpects, his 
ignorance was extreme, and could only be exceeded by his vices. The king, moved by 
the reprefentations of Grandfeve, which were made in the prefence of the duke of Berry, 
had promifed to remedy the evils of which the province complained. The duke 
imagined this promife would foon be forgotten, and that the king would be contented 
with the orders which he immediately fent to his minifter to moderate the taxes in 
Languedoc. But the refolution was taken not only to deprive him of the government 
of that province, but to inflict an exemplary puniftiment on fuch of his miniflers as had 
made an improper ufe of the authority delegated to them. Moll of the duke's officers 
were accordingly difmifled, and Betizac, the molt criminal of them all, was thrown into 
prifon, and preparations were made for his trial that foon caufed him to tremble for his 
life. CommilTioners were appointed to examine him,whoalked him by what means he had 
amafied the immenfe treafures which had been found in his poffeffion ? to which he replied, 
" My lord of Berry wifhes hisfervants to be rich." This defence was rejected as unfatif- 
factory ; but the proceedings of the commiffioncrs were effectually flopped by the arrival of 
two knights, with letters from the duke of Berry, who acknowledged that Betizac, in the 
whole courfe of his adminiftration, had done nothing without his exprefs orders. Such 
a juftification ought to have procured the immediate releafe of the prifoner ; but the 
council, being refolved on his deft-ruction, determined to accomplifh by ftratagem what 
could not be effected by law. A perfon was fent to vifit Betizac in prifon, under the 
mailt of friendfhip, who informed him that his execution was fixed for the next day, and 
that the only means of averting the fate which awaited him, was by acknowledging the 
commiffion of fome crime cognizable only by the ecclefiaftical judge, in which cafe he 
would be conducted to, Avignon, where the duke of Berry had fufficient influence to- 
procure his abfolution. Betizac was ftupid enough to give credit to this falfe in- 
telligence ; and, the next day, fending for his judges, he confefled tothem that he was an 
heretic and a fodomite ; that he neither believed in the doctrine of the Trinity, nor in. 
the incarnation; and that he was, moreover, a materialifl, and was firmly perfuaded that 
he had no foul. " Holy Mary {" exclaimed the judges ; " Betizac, you are guilty of a. 
*« heinous fin againft the church : your words merit the fire." — " I know not," replied 
he, " whether my words merit fire or water ; hut fuch has been, my opinion ever fince f 
" have been endued with the powers of difcrimination, and I will preferve it to, the day 
" of my death." — This was fufEcient for their purpofe ; they, accordingly, haftened to 
the king, and informed him of what they had heard. Charles, who is faid to have been, 
ignorant of the artifice employed to extort this confeffion, and who was alfo greatly 
jirejudiced againft the prifoner by the daily accounts he received of his infamous conduct,. 
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accounts which were, doubtlefs, conveyed to his ear in the language of exaggeration, 
exclaimed, that Betizac was a wretch who deferved to perifh, and that all the remon- 
ftrances of the duke of Berry lhould not fave him from the flames. 

When brought before the ecclefiaftical judges, Betizac perfifted in the declarations he 
had previoufly made. He was then delivered up to the civil jurifdiction, and conducted, 
without delay, to the place of execution. The moment he faw the fatal pile, he 
perceived his error, and would fain have retracted, but they refufed to hear him ; in 
vain did he invoke the afliftance of his mafter, the executioners were ordered to perform 
their duty, and the wretched culprit was call into the flames. The king witnefled the 
execution from the windows of his apartment ; a circumftance which betrayed a want of 
feeling that was highly inconfiftent with the character bellowed on him by hiftorians. 
The duke of Berry vowed to revenge the death of his favourite on the conftable and his 
aflbciates, by whofe means it had been promoted. 

Though this rapacious minifter was, doubtlefs, deferving of the feveieft punifhment, 
yet the artifice, by which his deftruftion was effected, was repugnant to every principle 
of juftice; and reflected the higheft difgrace on the council, whofe duty it was to preferve 
the honour of their fovereign exempt from pollution. But the nation feems to have 
derived little advantage from the change of its governors ; thofe who were now at the 
head of affairs appearing equally inclined with their predeceflbrs to confult the 
gratification of their paflions, in preference to the public good. Cliflbn, indeed, had ever 
difplayed a ferocious and fanguinary difpofition ; any aft of cruelty in him, therefore, 
cannot excite furprize ; but it is fingular that he fhould have fuffered the fuggeftions of 
refentment fo far to filence the dictates of policy as, wantonly, to incur the enmity of 
the king's uncles, whofe diflike to him was an object of public notoriety. La Riviere, 
and the other minifters, were, on this occafion, wholly influenced by the conftable. 
Farther, to irritate the duke of Berry, they not only deprived him of the government of 
Languedoc, which was given to the lord of Chevreufe ; but, in order to add infult to 
difgrace, John Harpedenne, nephew to de Cliflon, was the perfon chofen to carry to the 
prince the order of his difmiflion. 

Before the king left Languedoc, he had an interview with Gallon Phoebus, count of 
Foix, who did homage for all his dominions, except the principality of Beam, which 
he held as an independent fovereignty. This nobleman made fome arrangements With 
the council for fecuring a part of his territories to his two natural children, Yvain and 
Gafton de Foix ; but all the precautions he took, for that purpofe, proved fruitlefs. 
Matthew de Foix, fon to Roger Bernard, vifcount of Caftlebon, youngelt fon to 
Gafton, being fupported by the nobility and people, took pofleffion of the dominions of 
his anceftors, and procured a confirmation of his claims, by entering into an accommo- 
dation with the court of France. 

S f 2 Charles, 
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, Charles, impatient to fee the queen, laid a wager of five thoufand Iivres, with the 
duke of Touraine, that he would reach Paris before him. The two brothers took 
different roads, and were each of them accompanied by a fingle attendant. They 
completed the journey in four days. The duke arrived a few hours before the king. 
A journey of this fort rauft neceffarily have expofed the perfon of the monarch to a 
thoufand dangers, in an age when the great roads were in many places almoft impaflable, 
and offered none of the conveniences for travelling which are now in ufe. Charles, over- 
come with fatigue, was repeatedly obliged to travel in a cart, in which he took fome re- 
pole. Such a circumflance is of no importance inhiftory, only as it tends to difplay the 
impetuous character of a prince, who implicitly followed the fuggeftions of caprice, 
without paying any regard to the confequences, 

A. D. 1390, 1391.] Although the duke of Bourbon had been requefted by the king 
to remain at court, and on all occafions to affift him with his advice, that prince had a 
very fmall fliare in the government. His advice was too difinterefled to be followed by 
a monarch deftitute of experience, and furrounded by a band of rapacious courtiers, 
who barred all accefs to the throne. Every body murmured at the conduit of theprefent 
adminiftration, and the people were almoft tempted to regret the difmiffion of the dukes 
of Berry and Burgundy. The duke of Bourbon, and the few noblemen who were 
truly zealous to promote the welfare of the ftate, and the glory of the fovereign, wit- 
neffes of the malverfations they were unable to remedy 7 ', deplored, in fecret, the pre- 
fent diforders, and the fatal confequences of thofe divifions which already began to ap- 
pear. They were filent, from refpeft for the king, and their filence tended to augment 
the audacity of thofe who directed the helm of government. ClilTon, la Riviere, No- 
viant and Montagu had become the arbiters of the kingdom. 

The duke of Bourbon fcized with avidity the firft opportunity that occurred for ab- 
fenting himfelf with honour, at leaft for a time. The arrival of ambaffadors from the 
republic of Geneva, who came to implore the affiftance of France againft the African 
corfairs, furnifhed him with the pretence for which he had long been feeking' 1 . Being 
declared chief of the expedition, he repaired to Genoa, with fifteen hundred men at 
arms, where he was joined by the earl of Derby, eldeft. fon to the duke of Lancafter, a 
prince endued with the greateft courage, and deftined to fhine in the raoft elevated 
ilations. Thefe troops, joined to the Genoefe, landed on the coaft of Africa, in fight 
of the Infidels, who were drawn up on the fhore, in order of battle, but who, on the 
approach of the Chriftians, were feized with a panic, and fled with precipitation. The 
Chriftians laid fiege to Carthage, and made feveral fruitlefs efforts to take that city 
by affault ; foiled in this attempt they made a furious attack on the enemy, who were 

FrolffarJ. 7 1 Chron. MS. N° 10279. Juveiral des Urfins. Le Labouieur. Chron. de St. Denis. 
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entrenched in a fortified camp ; they forced the entrenchments, and routed the Infidels 
with great flaughter. Their army, in the mean time, daily diminifhed from the intem- 
perance of the climate. It was on this fpot that Saint Lewis had finifhed his pious 
career, oppreffed by ficknefs and fatigue. The Chriftians now found themfelves in a 
fituation nearly the fame. The French and Engiilh, in particular, were unable to fup- 
port the exceffive heat of the burning fands which inflamed the whole atmofphere. 
They were on the point of re-embarking, when the king of Tunis, intimidated by the 
courage they had evinced, afforded them an opportunity of retreating with honour, by 
propofing an accommodation. A treaty was accordingly concluded,- by which that 
monarch agreed to reftore all the Chriftian Haves in his druninions ; to pay ten thoufand 
ducats of gold towards defraying the expences of the war; and moreover engaged, in 
future, to impofe no reftraint on the freedom of commerce. This laft article was but 1 1 1 — 
obferved. The Chriftian merchants were expofed, more than ever, to the exactions of 
the Infidels. All the comnierce of the Levant was monopolized by the Venetians, the 
Neapolitans, and the Genoefe, but principally by the latter, whole vefTels tranfported 
the productions of Afia from Cairo, Damafcus, and Alexandria, into Europe. Genoa 
was then confidered as the emporium of the Eaft and Weft, and the intereft of that 
republic had been alone confulted in the expedition to Africa. The' Genoefe flattered 
themfelves, that by obtaining pofleflion of Carthage, they would exempt their veffels 
from the neceflity of paying the tribute exacted from them by the Mahometans, on their 
approach to the coaft of Barbary. But after this expedition, the Africans made them 
pay fuch heavy duties, that, for a long time, all the commodities of the Eaft, and par- 
ticularly fpices, fold at a moft enormous price. 

The noblemen and knights, who had accompanied the duke of Bourbon, made them- 
felves amends for the failure of their enterprize by the recital of their adventures; a 
refource to which thofe who engage in expeditions more glorious than ufeful are very 
apt to apply. The king, whofe military enthufiafm was exceffive, heated by the de- 
fcription of thefe martial achievements, immediately formed the chimerical projeit of 
attacking the Infidels, either by repairing to the coaft of Africa, or elfe by marching, at 
the head of a powerful army, againft Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, who had juft fuc- 
ceeded his father, Amurath the Firft. He was determined, he faid, to accomplifh the 
vows of his anceftors, John and Philip of Valois, who had both died without fulfilling 
the promife they had made to attack the enemies of the Chriftian faith. The madnefs 
of the crufades was on the point of being revived. Charles infenfibly accuftomed him- 
felf to give way to his inclinations, however extravagant, and to fufFer no contra- 
diction. His minifters were obliged to have recourfe to a ftratagem, in order to make 
him abandon, or at leaft fufpend the execution of this ruinous project — they gave 
him to underfta.id that he could not render a greater fervice to religion, than to effect 
the extinction of the fcbifm which prevailed in the papacy ; that it was abfolutely ne- 
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ceffary to eftablifh harmony in the church, before he took up arms in her defence. The 
king reliftied this advice the better, as he found means to reconcile it to his reftlefs and 
martial fpirit. He determined to march into Italy, and compel the Romans to fubmit to 
the authority of Clement. He recollected that, on his departure from Avignon, he had 
promifed that pontiff to efpoufe his caufe with warmth and effect. 

This expedition being refolved on, an account was drawn up of the number of troops 
that were deftined to pafs the Alps. The king was to lead four thoufand lances ; the 
dukes of Berry and Burgundy, each of them two thoufand ; the duke of Bourbon, one 
thoufand; the conftable, two thoufand; and the lords of Coucy and Saint Paul one 
thoufand. The duke of Brittany was apprized of the king's departure for Italy, and 
invited to accompany him, but he laughed at the* idea ; and defcanted on the folly of 
Charles with more juftice than refpect, obferving that he would foon have other bufinefs 
to occupy his attention. In fact, a party was already formed againft the government. 
The king was blind to every thing; the weaknefs of his mind began to difplay itfelf ; 
and his minifters, elated with the favour they enjoyed, took no pains to avert the ftorm 
which hovered o'er their heads. The dukes of Berry and Burgundy, who were then at 
Paris, feemed to approve the king's resolution, from the conviction that they could 
eafily find the means of deterring him from carrying it into execution. 

The cities of Florence and Bologna had fent an cmbafly, compofed of their moft 
celebrated doctors, and principal citizens, to entreat the king to take them under his 
protection 73 > The inhabitants of thefe towns were then at war with the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the lord of Milan. But the credit of the duchefs of Touraine prevented the 
council from accepting their propofals. 

Although the conftable was protected by the king, he had not been able to conftrain 
the duke of Brittany to fulfil the terms of the laft accommodation ; wherefore he ex- 
erted his influence with the council to make the nation a party in his private difputes 74 . 
The duke had the moft plaufible grounds of recrimination againft Cliffon and his fon- 
in-faw, the coutit of Penthievre, who had hitherto rcfufed to pay him that homage 
to which he was bound by the treaty of Guerrande. In vain had the king forbidden 
both parties to have recourfe to arms; hoftilities had commenced, and feveral places 
been reduced. Deputies were fent by the court of France into Brittany, for the purpofe 
of fettling new terms of pacification. When they had concluded a treaty which ap- 
peared to them to be folid and Satisfactory, they returned; but they had no fooner left 
the province, than the duke took pofftflion of Chantonceaux, a place belonging to the 
conltabje. This new incident rekindled the flames of difcord. While the duke was 

73 Le Laboureur,. 74 Hiftoire de Brct.igne. Fioiffard. 
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engaged in the reduction of Chantonceaux, he fent ambaffadors to France, for whom he 
was under the neceflity of applying for fafe-conducts, in the apprehercfion that they 
would be flopped by the count of Penthievre and by Cliflbn. 

Montfort juflified his refufal to reftore the hundred thoufand livres he had exacted 
from the conftable, on the plea that, although Cliffon was his fubjefl, he openly braved 
his authority, and withheld thofe marks of refpect and allegiance which he was entitled 
to claim. The duke is farther accufed, by Villaret, of refufing to pay the count of 
Penthievre the penhon of eight thoufand livres, which was ftipulated by the treaty of 
Guerrande ; but, furely, as the count had, on his part, refufed to comply with the terms 
of that treaty, by not only neglecting to. pay homage to the duke, but by quartering 
the arms of Brittany, as fovereign of the duchy, he could have no poffible title to any 
advantage that could be derived from thence ; indeed the penfion was conditional, and he 
had not difcharged the obligations that were requifite to obtain it. 

But in order to engage the duke of Brittany in a quarrel with France, the conftable 
accufed him of invading the prerogatives of the crown, by coining money in his own 
dominions ; and of being guilty of rebellion, by prohibiting the ofEcers of his courts of 
juftice from receiving the citations of the parliament of Paris. No charges could be 
more frivolous or unjuft. The fovereigns of Brittany had, at all times, enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of coining money. This privilege, too, was recorded in all the ancient regiftcrs,. 
and had never been given up. With regard to the citations, the duke properly ob- 
ferved that they could not have effect in Brittany, unlefs in thofe particular caufes, in 
which the feudal laws admitted of appeals to the fuperior lord, and in the cafe of a refufal 
of juftice. He juftified himfelf, with equal facility, from the complaints preferred 
againft him for receiving the oath of fealty from his- vaffaLs, accompanied by a promifc 
to ferve him againft: all men whatever, without any exception of perfons ; fuch being 
the form of the oath which had, for time immemorial, been exacted by the fovereigns of 
Brittany.- The fchifm in the papacy afforded his enemies another ground of complaint. 
The duke, on the death of Urban, had declared in favour of Clement, merely in the 
hope of feeing tranquillity reftored to the church ; but, on the election of Boniface, he 
adhered to the fyftem he had formerly adopted, and obferved a ftrict neutrality. The 
king difapproved of his conduct; but the duke, in his defence, alledged that this was a- 
queftion merely fpiritual, which, could have no poffible relation to his feudal duties; and 
that he thought himfelf obliged, in fo delicate an affair, to be guided by the dictates of 
his confeience, in preference to all human confiderations. 

Such were the principal' fubjects of difeontenr, which the conftable and' his partizans 
were inceflantly repeating to the king, in fuch terms of exaggeration as they thought 
be A calculated to excite his refentment ; while the princes, who favoured the duke of 
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Brittany, threw all their influence into the oppofite fcale. At length it was refolved 
that the king, accompanied by the conftable and his fon-in-law, fliould repair to Tours, 
and that the duke of Brittany fhould be prevailed on to meet them there, in order to 
bring about a final accommodation. The duke of Berry went to Brittany to prepare 
Montfort for the interview, and he was accompanied by envoys difpatched by the coun- 
cil for the fame purpofe. Thefe ambafladors, in fulfilling their commiflion, difplayed 
fo much pride, and fo little regard to decency, that the duke would have thrown them 
into prifon, but for the intervention of his wife, who reprefented to him the evil con- 
cjuences that muft inevitably refult from fuch an act of violence; he therefore difmifled 
them, with a promife to attend the conference at Tours. 

While thefe reciprocal proceedings of the oppofite factions kept the minds of the public 
in a ftate of fufpence, a court-intrigue, which, at the time, exeited but little attention, 
firft fet in motion thofe fecret fprings which were deftined to produce the greateft 
calamities to the kingdom". Amongft the crowd of idle people who frequented the 
court was Peter de Craon, that fame nobleman whofe criminal neglect had haftened the 
difgrace of the duke of Anjou. Supported by the protection of the young duke of 
Touraine, he braved the reproaches which his conduct: had merited ; while the fplendor 
of his birth, and his iinmenfe riches, encreafed that confideration which the friendfhip 
of the prince had been the means of procuring him. He detefted the conftable as a rival 
whofe influence eclipfed his own ; and de Cliflbn returned his hatred with contempt. 
Craon had, for fome time, carried on a fecret correfpondence with the duke of Brittany, 
to whom lie was related, but his imprudence foon deprived him of the means of 
fupporting it. He had the indifcretion to reveal to the duchefs of Touraine, an affair of 
gallantrv, which the duke had imparted to him in confidence. The duchefs, naturally 
inclined to jcaloufy, as the women of Italy generally are, immediately fent for the lady, 
and threatened her with inftant death, unlefs fhe renounced all future connections with 
her hufband : flic then informed the duke of the perfidy of his confident ; and he 
immediately preferred a complaint to the king againft Craon, who was banifhed from 
the court, without being informed of the caufe of his difgrace. He had retired to 
Brittany fome time before the interview at Tours. The duke had no difficulty in 
perfuading him (what it is probable he believed himfelf) that Cliflbn was the author of 
his difgrace ; Craon then refolved to be revenged on his enemy, and only waited a 
favourable opportunity to gratify his rcfentinent. 

The court, in the mean time, arrived at Tours, whither the duke of Brittany re- 
paired, attended by a retinue of fifteen hundred perfons, and by five veflels completely 
manned and armed. Thefe martial preparations betrayed a miltrufl, which, the fafe- 
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conduct he had obtained, previous to his departure appears not to have removed. Not- 
withstanding, however, the eagernefs with which this interview had been promoted, 
the duke was compelled to- wait a long time before he could procure an audience. The 
miniftcrs, indeed, feem to have ftudied every means which they thought could mortify 
him, in the hope of inducing him to break off the conferences. His people were 
infulted, and his arms, which he had placed over the door of his manfion, were covered 
with mud. The king being informed of thefe infults, doubled the guards, and at- 
tempted to appeafe the duke, who openly accufed the minifters of impofing on the 
facility of their fovereign. At this juncture, when an open rupture was hourly ex- 
pected, the conftable arrived with the duke de Penthievre. De Cliffon's retinue, in 
numbers and magnificence, exceeded thofe of the princes of the blood. The afcendancy 
which this infolent minifter had acquired over the mind of his mafter deftroyed all 
hopes of reconciliation. He advifed him to return to Paris, and from thence to march 
into Brittany, at the head of a powerful army ; and this interefted advice Charles had 
actually adopted, but the fpirited interference of his uncles, the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy, prevented him from putting it in execution, and induced him to renew the ne- 
gotiations with the duke of Brittany, by propofing a double marriage between the 
infant fon of that prince, and a daughter of Charles; and a fon of the count of Pen- 
thievre, with a daughter of the duke. This project, by which the duchy of Brittany 
would be enfured to a princefs of France, difconcerted Cliffon and his partizans. 
Alontfort was, with much difficulty, prevailed on to accept this propofal, though he 
protefted againft it in fecret. The count of Penthievre accordingly paid homage to the 
duke, ratified ^he treaty of Guerrande, and promifed to lay down the arms and ducal 
title of Brittany, which he had affumed. The difpute between the duke and the con- 
ftable was fettled with equal facility. The court then returned to the capital, and 
Montfort to his duchy, with the full refolution of evading what he had, in a manner, 
been compelled to fign. He had no fooner arrived at Rennes, than he fet a new en- 
quiry on foot, the refult of which was a complete confirmation of thofe claims which 
he had been obliged to relinquifh, their validity having been contefted by the council. 
It was proved, beyond the reach of confutation, that the dukes of Brittany had always 
enjoyed the prerogatives of fovereign princes; that no appeal from their court to that 
of the king had ever taken place, before the time of Peter Mauclerc, who had confented, 
in the cafe of a falfe judgment or a refufal of juftice, to admit an appeal to the parlia- 
ment; that in the oath which the fovereigns. of Brittany had been accuftomed to exact 
from their vaffals, it was exprefsly mentioned, that thofe who took it were more nearly 
allied to the duke than to any other perfon whatever; and that the dukes had, for time 
immemorial, enjoyed the privileges of coining gold and filver 76 . 
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The death of Gafton, count of Foix, which happened about this time, afforded the 
duke of Berry an opportunity of demanding the reftitution of the thirty thoufand 
florins, which had been exacted from him on his marriage, as the price of his affiflance 
in fecuring the poffeffion of the county to the lawful heir. Sir Matthew, vifcount of 
Caftelbon, was the laft count, of the houfe of Foix ; he died without children, and his 
filter Ifabella transferred her rights to the houfe of Grailly, by her marriage with Ar 
chembaud de Grailly, captal de Buche, by whom began tlie lecoud dynafly of the fove- 
reigns of Foix and Beam 77 .. 

Immediately after the king's return from Tours, the queen gave birth to a prince. 
This event proved a fource of infinite fatisfadtion both to the fovereign and the nation ; 
particularly, as his two firft children had died in their infancy ; and- as a hermit had, 
three years before, predicted that he would be the laft of his race, unlefs he aboliflied the 
taxes. The hermit's prediction had a great effect upon Charles, but the dukes of Bur- 
gundy and Berry, being lefs credulous, and more avaricious than their nephew, dif- 
fuaded him from enforcing the refolution he had adopted, to fupprefs thofc imports, 
which, though onerous to the people, were rieeeffary to fupport the ftrength and fplertr 
iowr of the ftate. 

A. D. 1392.] At the commencement of this year, the dukes of York and' Lan- 
caster repaired to Amiens, where they were received by the king with every mark of 
attention and refpedl. The object of their embaffy, was a renewal of the negotiations 
for a peace between France and' England ; but the fame contrariety of pretentions and 
interests frill operating as obftacles to the conclufion of a permanent treaty, ali they 
■could eftiift was a prolongation of the truce for a year. 

Soon after the departure of the Englifh princes, the king was attacked by a dangerous, 
(liforder, during which the firft fymptoms appeared of that fatal delirium, which em- 
bittered the remainder of his days. As he was in the bloom of youth, the ftrength of 
liis coiiftitution might, with the affiftance of a proper regimen, have, probably, enabled 
him to have flopped this infirmity in its origin; but thole faithlefs minifters, by whom 
he was furrounded, anxious to perpetuate their own power, flattered the paffions of 
their fovereign, and by encouraging his natural difpofition to fenfual enjoyments, too 
eften the parents of mental imbecility, tended to promote the growth of an evil, which 
it was their duty to eradicate. The queen, too, was, unfortunately, addicted to plea- 
fureable purfuits; — to luxury, oftentation, and gallantry ; and it mult naturally be fup- 
pofed that her conduct had an irrefiftible influence over that of the court. 

77. Notitia Vrifconsse. feries Vicecomit. Best, k com. Fuxeus» 
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But amidit the pleafures of the table, and the more voluptuous gratifications of love, 
the princes of the blood were not deaf to the calls of ambition or intereft. Tho duke 
of Touraine obtained from the king, his brother, the duchy of Orleans, in exchange 
for that of Touraine ; to which Charles added a pcnfion of four thoufand livres 73 . 

The new duke of Orleans made a farther acquifition of territory, by the purchafe of 
the county of Blois", much againft the will of the duke of Berry, whofe daughter, 
widow to the only fon of Guy, count of Blois, had a part of her dower payable from 
the revenues of that county. The wifeft counfellors of Guy had exerted their utmolt 
efforts to difTuade him from the alienation of the county ; and he feemed determined to 
reject all propofals for that purpofe ; but the duke of Orleans bribed his valet de 
chambre, who prevailed on him to change his refolution. This man, whofe name 
was Sohier, Froiffard tells us, had neither fenfe nor prudence ; he could neither read nor 
write, but yet he had acquired fuch an afcendancy over the mind of his mailer, that he 
did nothing without confulting him. The price of the county was fixed at two hun- 
dred thoufand livres, which the duke of Orleans paid out of his wife's fortune. 

During thefe tranfadtions, Craon had eftablifhed his refidence in Brittany, where he 
had been employed in devifing means of revenge againft his enemy ClifTon. For the 
accomplifhment of the project he had in view, he fecretly fent arms to his houfe in 
Paris, and when he had collected fufficient for the purpofe, he affembled about forty of 
his dependents, men of defperate refolution, who were entirely devoted to his fervice. 
He then repaired to the metropolis himfelf, where he lay concealed till the time ar- 
rived for putting his fchenie in execution. On the feftival of the holy facrament, Clif- 
fon had ftayed at the Hotel de Saint Paul till the night was far advanced ; on his return 
home, with only eight attendants, all of whom were unarmed, he was fuddenly attacked 
by a body of ruffians, with Craon at their head. So fure was that nobleman of effect- 
ing his purpofe, that he called out to ClifTon to let him know whom he had to en- 
counter, and what he had to expect. The conftable defended himfelf for fome time 
with his ufual intrepidity ; but, being overpowered by numbers, he was, at length, dif- 
mounted, and left motionlefs on the ground. Craon thinking, from the \'aft. effufion of 
blood, that he was certainly dead, retired with precipitation, and mofl of his accomplices 
were fo fortunate as to effect their efcape. But the wounds which ClifTon had received, 
though numerous, proved to be flight; and fo little apprehenfion of danger did the fur- 
geons entertain, that they made no fcruple to affure the king, on the firft dreffing, that 
be would be able to mount his horfe in a fortnight, 

The king who, the moment he was informed of this difafler, had haflened to the fpot 
1\ Trefor d«s Chartres, reg. 143. 79 Fro'uTard. 
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•where it happened, exprelTecl the greateft forrow at the fituation to which his fa~ 
•vourite was reduced, and the greateft indignation at the bafenefs and perfidy of 
his aflaflins. The provoft of Paris had orders to difpatch melTengers after Craon,. 
but he had too much the ftart of them to be overtaken. Two men at arms, how^ 
ever, and a page, who were found in the road, fome leagues from Paris, were 
beheaded three days after they were taken, as was alfo the porter of Craon's hotel,, 
though wholly ignorant of his mailer's defigns. The king's indignatioa tranfported 
him. beyond the bounds, of reafon ; and the judges who condemned the innocent do- 
jneltic were folely actuated by motives of rcfentment. A canon of Chartres, at whofe 
houfe Craon had Hopped to refrefh himfelf, was conducted to Paris, and though he was, 
a man of unimpeached integrity, he was treated as a criminal, being deprived of his 
livings, and condemned to pafs the remainder of his days in a dungeon. Craon, in the 
mean time, arrived at Sable, a ftrong fortrefs of his own, on the confines of Maine and 
Brittany. He there learned that Clifton was not dead. Not thinking himfelf fafe at 
Sable, he purfued his journey to Brittany. Though it is certain that Montfort was 
wholly ingorant of the intentions of Craon, it is probable the news of the conftable's 
death would have given him pleafure. " You are a fiupid fellow," faid the duke, " not 
" to be able to kill a man whom you had brought to the ground !" " My lord," re- 
plied Craon, " it is a diabolical thing: I verily believe all the devils in hell, who have 
** taken him under their fpecial protection, were employed in his refcue, for he re- 
" ceived more than fixty wounds With fwords and knives !" 

Craon, though abfeiit, was tried for the crime he had committed; his manfion ab 
Paris was levelled with the ground, and the name of the ftreet in which it was fituated, 
was changed from the Rue de Craon, to the Rue dcs mauvais Garrons 8o , a name which it. 
dill retains. His property was confifcated, and divided among the king's favourites. 
The duke of Orleans had a confiderable part of it. Almoft all the houfes he had in- 
habited were demolifhed ; and moft of the courtiers, from a.fervile attention to the. 
ting, aftifted at the demolition. The admiral, John de Vienne, was ordered to take 
poffelfion of the lordlhip of Fcrte-Bernard, which belonged to Craon, and he executed . 
his commiffion with a degree of ferocity, which his attachment to the conftable could 
by no means juftify ; not content with fecuring the immenfe riches he found there, he 
turned Joan of Chaftillon, wife.to Craon, out of doors, with fcarcely cloaths fufficient 
Jo conceal her nakednefs- 

Charles was no fooner informed that Craon had taken refuge in Brittany, than he. 
fent ambaffadors to the duke to demand the criminal. Montfort, however, allured them, 
that he was ignorant of his retreat ; and farther obferved, that he could have nothing to- 
do. with a private quarreL between Craon and ClifTon. This anfwer was deemed equi- 
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vocal, and war was immediately refolved on by the council, in which the conflable, and 
ftis dependents, bore abfolute fway. The duke of Berry, was at Paris at this time ; and 
it is pretended that he had been informed of the confpiracy againft Cliffon, by Craon's 
fecretary. It is certain that both this prince, and his brother, the duke of Burgundy, 
were enemies to the conftable, whom they accufed of having acquired a perfect afcend- 
ancy over the king, in order to obtain a degree of authority which he daily abufed, 
and to appropriate the revenue of the ftate to his own private ufe. Such an accufa- 
tion, indeed, came not with the beft grace from princes, whofe adminiftration had been 
marked by the fame difhoneft proceedings ; but that it was founded in fact will not ad- 
mit of a doubt. A fingle circumftance will fuffice to fhew the validity of the charge: — 
When Cliffon was 1 wounded by Craon and his accomplices, notvvithftanding the af- 
furances of the furgeons and phyficians who attended him, he believed his life to be in ■ 
imminent danger; he was, therefore, induced to make his will; in which, after dif- 
pofing of his real property, he bequeathed no lefs a fum than feventeen hundred thou- 
fand livres, in money and jewels, equal in value to upwards of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds, and, in efficacy, to upwards of three millions and a half fterling! Beiides the 
marriage-portions of his two daughters, as confiderable as if they had been prioceffes of 
the blood, lie had difcharged the ranfom of one of his fons-in-law ; had recently paid a . 
hundred thoufand livres, to the duke of Brittany ; had purchafed feveral eftates, and 
difplayed in his houfe all the pomp and fplendour of a fovereign prince. As his father, 
\\ho perifhed on the fcaffold, in the reign of Philip of Valois, had left his children but 
trifling fortunes, it is certain that this immenle wealth muff have been acquired at the 
expence of honour and honefty. 

Bent on revenging the projected affaffination of his favourite, Charles would linen to i 
nothing that was foreign from his plan. Orders were iffued for levying troops 
throughout the kingdom ; every man was anxious to difplay his loyalty by a ready 
obedience, and even fuch as difapproved an euterprize which tended to make a private 
quarrel the object of a national war, were compelled to conceal their real fentiments, for 
the king had openly declared that any remonflrance on this fubject would incur his 
difpleafure. Cliffon and his affociateswere aware that the eyes of the nation were fixed 
on their conduct ; that the influence they poffeffed over the king made them refponfible 
for the event; and that their meafures were not calculated to enfure the general' 
approbation of the people. Impreffed with thefe ideas, they courted popularity, and 
fought to conciliate favour by condefcenfions and indulgence. The univerfity had, 
long folicited, in vain, . for an audience of the king ; their wifhes were now complied 
with, and a promife was obtained that the object of their complaints ihould be 
immediately removed, and the prefervation of their privileges rigidly enforced. The 
powerful enmity of the duke of Berry they fought to avert, by reftoring to him the 
government of Languedoc ; while Charles endeavoured to fecure the compliance of the 
duke of Burgundy, who met him at Mans, by the warmeft profeffions of favour and ' 
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affection. But thefe efforts were ineffectual ; the enlightened part of the nation, though 
filent on the fubject, viewed the rafh enterprise in a proper light, while the princes, lei's 
cautious and circumfpect, openly expreffed their difapprobation of the miniiter's conduct ; 
obferving, " That the affair could not end well, and that things coitid not long remain in that 
« Jituetion"'." 

The duke of Burgundy, in particular, was loud in his cenfures ; and denounced the 
mo ft horrible threats againft all fuch as fhould dare to confirm his nephew in the 
refolution he had been led to adopt, of carrying the war into Brittany. The council 
mtimidatcd by bis menaces, would, doubtlefs, have yielded to his opinion, but Clilion, 
iecure in the favour of his fovereign, and the fupport of a powerful party, was too proud 
to relax, where iutereft and revenge urged him to be firm. 

Some private meetings, however, were holden, at which different means for fetting 
afide the enterprise were propofed. Many difficulties were ftarted, and embarraffments 
promoted, which retarded the departure of the troops. One reafon was urged, which 
appeared unanfwerable ; the king's phyficians protefted that Charles was not in a 
condition to purfue the journey. In fact, fince his laft illnefs, his conftitution had been 
materially impaired; an internal heat preyed upon his health; and his mental faculties 
had fuftained ftill greater injury than his bodily powers. His converfation continually 
betrayed fymptoms of the derangement of his mind. Alternately choleric and lethargic, 
his ideas feemed only to be clear and regular in one fubject — the execution of the project 
he had in view. Letters, either real or forged, were prefented him, from the queen of 
Arragon, wbo informed him that a knight, whom flie fufpected to be Craon, had been 
flopped at Barcelona, on the point of embarking for Naples. It is pretended that the 
duke of Brittany had actually compelled Craon to retire into Arragon. 

The king, however, refufed to linen to the information, which he maintained to be 
falfe and treacherous 82 ; and when the duke of Burgundy preffed him to verify the fact, 
by fending meffengers to Barcelona, he replied, that he might fend when he pleafed, but 
that Craon was certainly in Brittany, and there alone would he feck him. The refufal 
of the governor of Sable to furrender that place, under pretence that Craon had fold it to 
the duke of Brittany, confirmed Charles in this opinion. In vain did the duke renew his 
j rotellations that he had no fhare in the crime committed by Craon, and that he was 
wholly ignorant of his retreat ; it was determined to give no credit to this affertion, but 
immediately to proceed to the gratification of Cliffon's refentment. The departure of 
the troops was accordingly fixed for the fifth day of Auguft, in the year 1392. 

It is certain that the whole nation, excepting only the minifters and their immediate 
g'Villaret. Chron. MS. B. R, N» 10297. 
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partizans, were highly difcontented with a war, the fole object of which was to revenge 
the caufe of Cliflbn. Tliere was no proof that the duke of Brittany protected the 
criminal that was claimed by the French council. The formal difavowal of the duke 
was all that the moft rigid jufticc could require. To make the whole nation fubfervient 
to the intereft or caprice of theminifter, and his creatures, was to abufe the confidence of 
the fovereign in a moft fhameful manner. All who approached the perfon of the king 
trembled for his fafety, as his health was vifibly on the decline ; the minifters alone 
were unmoved by his fituation ; they inceffimtly urged him to purfue his journey, and 
fcarcely ever loft fight of him, through fear that the mi ft in which they had been 
ftudious to envelope his judgment might be removed, and this humiliating truth impreffed 
on his mind — That he was the mere inftrunient of a l\ibje£l's vengeance. Cliflou 
triumphed over all his opponents. The army moved forward, though moft of the officers 
regarded the iffue of this expedition as a problem, and many of them were convinced it 
would not take place. As the troops purfued their march, it feems they were in hourly 
expectation of fome event which would caufe them to return. The fequel will fliow 
that thefe conjectures were founded on a principle which it would be difficult to develope. 
There is every inducement to believe that fecret meafures were taken to fet afide the 
expedition. From an exact relation of circumftances, our readers will be enabled to 
form an opinion on the fubject, and to difcover, at leaft, a part of the truth. 

The day on which the king left Mans, his fpirits were more than ufually depreffed 83 ; 
before he mounted his horfe, he late down to a repaft, but fcarcely tafted any thing thai 
was offered him ; he appeared gloomy and ftupid. Although the weather was exceflively 
hot, he threw a furtout of black vel vet over his armour. On his head he wore a hat deco- 
rated with pearls, over a fcarlet hood. As he crofted the foreft of Mans, on the road to 
Angiers, he had but few attendants near his perfon, for the troops kept at a diftance, that 
they might not incommode him with the dull:. He had not long entered the wood, when 
a ftrange figure, clad in a white robe, with naked feet, and head uncovered, fprung from 
between two trees, and, feizing his horfe's bridle, exclaimed, in a threatning tone, and 
with a look wild, furious, and horrible, " King, advance no farther, but return, for you are 
" betrayed!" Charles, though petrified with horror at the light, betrayed no other fymp- 
tom of fear or furprize than a fudden change of countenance and an inward fhuddering. 
Some men at arms, who were near the king, rufhed forward, and, ftriking the hands of 
this living apparition, obliged him to let loofe the bridle. He then retired, while no ons 
either thought of flopping him, or of enquiring who or what he was. The king purfued 
his journey ; and, on quitting the foreft entered on a fandy plain, where the heat was 
rendered aliuoft infupportable from the fcorching rays of the fun, which was then at it* 
zenith. There were two pages immediately behind the king, one of whom carried his. 
lance, which he let fall on his comrade's helmet. At this noifethe king, rouzed, as it 
were, from a deep lethargy, imagined the prediction of the apparition wason the point of 
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accompli fhment ; iinprefled with this idea, he attacked the pages fword in hand, and, 
having difmounted them, prefled onwards, exclaiming — " Forward, forward! down with 
« thofe traitors!"— ^Every one fled at his approach ; the duke of Orleans, hearing the tu- 
mult, rode up to his brother, who inftantly attacked him with fuch fury, that he had 
fcarcely time to provide for his fafety by a precipitate flight. The duke of Burgundy call- 
ed out to him — " Fly, fly, fair nephew of Orleans ! my lord the king will kill you ; he has lofl 
"■his fenfes; let him be feized!" No one, however, durft approach him. The king, in the 
mean time, flew through the ranks, aiming his blows at all that came in his way. Thofc 
who were unable to avoid him, threw themfelves on the ground, and, by that means, 
prevented him from ftaining his fword with the blood of his fubjefts ; at leaft Froiffard, 
a contemporary writer, who gives a cireuraftantial detail of this extraordinary event, 
(declares he never heard that any one loft his life ; a manufcript chronicle too, of the 
fame date, which is ftill extant in the royal library at Paris, is equally filenton the death 
of the four men, who, as fome authors have falfely afferted, were killed by Charles 8 *. 
The troops, at length, formed a circle round the monarch, whofe fword was, by this 
time, broken, and whofe ftrength was> nearly exhaufted ; one of his chamberlains, a 
gentleman of Normandy,' named William MarteL, then jumped up behind him, and, 
feizing his arms, fecured him from the commiflion of farther violence. When his un- 
cles and the duke of Orleans approached, they found him fenfelefs. " We mufl return 
*' to Mans," faid the dukes of Berry and Burgundy ; " the expedition is finijhed for this 
" feafon." The troops immediately faced about, and the king was put into a cart and 
carried to Mans, in a ftate which caufed very ferious apprehenfions to be entertained 
for his life. It was, at firft, fuppofed he was poifoned ; and the wine of which he had 
drank in the morning was analyfed ; but, on confulting the phyficians, they declared 
that the king had long borne within him the dangerous principles of this diforder, which 
excefs of labour and fatigue had only ferved to develope. All idea of poifon being thus 
done away, the people were next induced to believe that he was under the influence of 
magic : " We are difputing about a fhadow" faid the duke of Berry ; " the king is neither 
" poijoned nor bewitched, unlefs by bad advice : bat this is not the time for talking on that 
*' fubjefl." 

The princes who were called by their birth to the government of the kingdom, on 
fuch an occafion as the prefent, immediately began to exercife their authority. The 
care of the king's perfon was entrufted to four knights, who were entirely devoted to 
their fervice ; while la Riviere, le Mercier, Montagu, and le Begue de Vilaines received 
orders to retire. The next day the king's diforder encreafed to fuch a degree, that it 
was found neceffary to chain him. He was then conveyed to Creil, a country-feat on 
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the banks of the Oife. It was not thought prudent to take him to Paris, as the queen 
was then pregnant, and it was intended to conceal from her, as far as poflible, the real 
fituation of her hulband. The dukes of Berry and Burgundy, after they had difbanded 
the army, haflened to the capital. 

The news of the king's illnefs fpread a general confternation throughout the king- 
dom, for, notwithstanding his errors, Charles was beloved by his fubjects. The people 
flocked to the churches, and, by public proceflions and the invocation of faints, fought 
to conciliate the favour of the Deity, and to enfure his protection to their afflicted So- 
vereign. One faint, in particular, who was in high credit with the multitude for the 
miraculous effects of his interpofition with the Almighty, was the object of their in- 
ceffant folicitations ; and, at his fhrine, a waxen figure of the king was, agreeably to the 
fuperflitious credulity of the times, prefented. Their affection was fincere, and the 
ardour of their zeal cannot fail to command the admiration of a more enlightened age, 
however the mode of demonflrating it may be, probably, cenfured. Even the weaknefs 
of loyalty is preferable to the philofophy of fadtion ! 

To confider the evils which afflict us as the effects of divine juftice, would doubtlefs 
tend to the advantage of fociety, could fuch an opinion have its proper influence on the 
human mind ; but on thefe occafions each individual is apt to regulate the actions of 
Providence by his own will or caprice ; to afcribe his own paflions to the Deity, and only 
to confult his own perfonal intereft in his explanation of the Divine judgment. The 
Roman pontiff maintained that God had punilhed the king, and had taken from him the 
ufeof his reafon, for having fupported the anti-pope of Avignon. The adherents of Bo- 
niface were perfuaded that this was really the cafe; and they did not fail to congratulate 
each other on the advantage their party would derive from this circumftance. Clement 
and his cardinals, on the other hand, obferved, that the king of France had promifed the 
pope, the year before (and confirmed his promife with an oath) that he would deftroy 
the anti-pope of Rome , and that the Almighty was enraged at his neglect in not having 
kept his word. 

But while the aid of the Divinity was implored, human afliftance was not neglected. 
A phyfician of Laon, whofe name was IVilliam de Harfely, was called in, and by the 
adoption of a proper regimen, 'he foon calmed the violence of the diforder, and, in a fhort 
time, reftored the king to the ufe of his fenfes. Charles was then permitted to fee the 
queen, who had juft given birth to a daughter. The young princefs was deftined, even 
before flie was born, to take the veil j and as foon as fhe had accomplished her feventh 
year, flie was accordingly conducted to the abbey of Poiffy, which, at a fubfequent pe- 
riod, fhc refufed to quit, when pieffed to marry the prince of Wales ; alledging, as the 
motive of her refufal, the promife of her mother, which her confeience did not permit 
her to violate. 
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The dukes of Berry and Burgundy had, at firft, evinced a difpofition to admit the 
duke of Orleans to a fhare in the government ; but their conduct foon fhewed that the 
infinuations they had thrown out to that effect, were foreign from their intentions. 
The exclufion of that prince muft have affected him the more fenfibly as it incapaci- 
tated him from preventing the difgrace of lit s friends. Cliffon, Ja Riviere, Je Mercier 
and Vilaines, had fpared no pains to conciliate his favour ; and their endeavours had 
been attended with fuccefs. But his patronage and protection proved inefficient t6 
fecure them from the refentment of the roval brothers. The conftable went to the 

< J ' '"Mi " 

hotel d'Artois, to receive the orders of the duke of Burgundy, for to him, fays Froiffard,. 
had the care of the kingdom been entrufted ; an affertion which feems to intimate that 
a general affembly had been holden in order to invert him with this authority, though, 
no veftige of fuch a meeting is to be found. The ruin of ClifTon had been previoufly 
refolved on, and it was the intention of the princes to bring him to trial before the par- 
liament. The duke could not reftrain his indignation, when he faw him enter his 
ppartment — " Cliffon," faid he, " you have no bufmefs to interfere with the ftate of; 
" the kingdom, which has been involved in mifery ever fince you have had any con- 
" cern with it : where the devil have you collected fuch immenfe treafures? the king, my 
" brother Berry, and myfelf, could not produce fo much between us. Quit the room ! 
" inftantly leave my prefence; and let me fee you no more, for, were I not retrained 
" by lentiments of honour, I ihould caufe your other eye fo be put out!" Cliffon 
made no reply, but immediately withdrew. On his ieturn home he reflected on the- 
ilanger of his fituation,. and that very night he left his houfe by a. private door, and 
crolling the Seine haftened to Montlhery, a place which belonged to him. 

As foon as the dukes were informed of the conftable's evafion, they repented that 
they had not ordered him to be arretted, but it was now too late. Cliffon having received' 
information that the lords of Coucy, la Tremoille, Chatelmorant, and Defbarres, had. 
ciders to invert him in his retreat, did not think it prudent to wait their arrival ; he re- 
paired to Brittany, where the fortified towns in his poffeffion could afford him a fafe; 
afylum. Montagu likewife effected his efcape ; but la Riviere and le Mercier were ar- 
retted* and thrown into.prifon ; and it is probable they would have been brought to the 
fcaffold, but for the interceflion of the ducliefs of Berry, who threw herfelf at the feet, 
of her hufband, and obtained their pardon and releafe.. 

Commiffioners were now fent into Brittany to fummon the conftable to appear before 
the parliament, but they returned without having been able to find him They pro- 
ceeded, however, with his trial, and being declared a'falfc, wicked, and dijloyal traitor to 
the crown of France, he was fentenced to pay afinc of a hundred thoufand marks of filver, 

*s Froifiard. Hift. de. Bretngne. 



to.be deprived! of the dignity of conftabfc,. and' to.be banifiied; the kingdom, Pi\ilip,o£- 
Artois, fon-in-law to the duke of Berry, was appointed to fucceed him ; and he accord- 
ingly entered on the duties of his office, though Cliflbn could not be prevailed on to. 
refign the conftable's fword. Secretly affiftcd by the duke of Orleans, he commenced 
hoftilities againft his lawful fovereign, the duke of Brittany, and once more involved 
his native country in all the horrors, of civil war. 

As the king's confiit-ution was greatly impaired, and his natural faculties materially 
injured, it was deemed neceffary to provide for the fafety of the kingdom, in cafe of his 
death 86 . The firft meafure adopted by the council, was a confirmation of the edict of 
Charles the Wife, which fixed the majority of the French kings at the completion of 
their fourteenth year. For this purpofe the king held a bed of jufiice, at which he 
was accompanied by the king of Armenia; the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, Orleans, 
and Bourbon ; the count d'Oflrevant, fon-in-law to the duke of Burgundy ; the pa-, 
triarch of Alexandria; the archbifhops of Rouen and Lyons ; the bifliops of Lnngres, 
Laon, and Noyon, as peers of Faance ; the bifhops of Paris, Bayeux, Chartres, Arras, 
and Auxerre; the chancellor, and all the members of the privy-council. The different 
courts of jufiice were affembled, and a multitude of people attended to hear the pub- 
lication of the ordonnance. Such were the forms and folemnity obferved, in thofe 
times, on the promulgation of fuch laws as formed a part of the conftitution of the 
realm. The king next fettled the guardianfhip of his children, which was entrufied to 
the queen, the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, and Bourbon, and Lewis of Bavaria, the 
tjueen's brother. The revenues of the duchy of Normandy, the town and vifcounty of 
Paris, and of the bailiwicks of Senlis and Melun, were affigned for the fupport of the 
dauphin and his brothers. A council, confifting of three prelates, fix noblemen, and 
three clerks, was appointed to aflift the queen and the four princes. By the fame or- 
donnance, the form of the oath to be taken by the guardians and the counfellors, was. 
prefcribed. If the queen contracted a fecond marriage, after the king's death, file for- 
feited her right to the guardianfhip. 

Although the dukes of Berry and Burgundy appeared from their age, and from their 
quality of uncles to the king, to have a kind of fuperiority over the duke of Orleans, 
yet it is certain that this laft, as firll prince of the blood, had an inconteftible right to 
the fupreme authority ; wherefore he was appointed, by letters patent, regent of the 
kingdom, without any fort of reftridtion; he was not even obliged to have the affift- 
ance of a council of regency. As the king lived thirty years after thefe regulations, 
they were never enforced ; but they tend to fhew that the fame principle, which had 
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been eftablifhed by the ancient laws. of the realm, ftill prevailed, in the feparation of the 
offices of guardian and regent. 

A. D. 1393.] After the king's health was reftored, his phyfician had particularly 
Tequefted that he might experience no kind of contradi&ion, nor be fuft'ered to attend to 
bufinefs, in order that his mind might have time to acquire ftrength. In compliance 
with this requeft, his inclinations were ftudied, and every recreation which could amufc 
the fancy was feduloufly promoted. The diverfions of the carnival were more than 
■ufually brilliant ; and, during that feafon of relaxation and gaiety, the marriage of one 
of the queen's female attendants with a gentleman of Vermandois, was celebrated by a 
fplendid feaft, followed by a mafquerade. The king entered the apartment, in the dif- 
guife of a Savage, leading five other mafks, who were all chained, together, and arrayed 
in a fimilar drefs ; the fix dreffes were made of linen, covered with pitch, and while 
warrrr, powdered with down. Before the ball began, an order had been iffued to ex- 
tinguifh alt the torches; but the duke of Orleans, who was ignorant of the order, took 
a lighted torch from an attendant, and carelefsly approaching it to the face of one of 
the favages, whom he wifhed to recognize, fet his drefs on fire ; the combuftible matter 
of which it was compofed caufed the flames to fpread with aftonifhing rapidity, and, 
in an inftant, they were communicated to his four companions. Fortunately the king 
had left them fome time before, and was engaged in converfation with the duchefs of 
Berry. This dreadful accident threw the company into fuch confuiion, that, each indi- 
vidual being intent on providing for his own perfonal iafety, no one thought ot at- 
tempting to extinguifh the flames. When Charles firft heard the noife, he made an 
effort to leave the duchefs of Berry, but that princefs, though lhe knew not with whom 
the had been converfing, prudently detained him, and warned him of the danger he 
would incur by mingling with the crowd. The king then made himfelf known, and 
the duchefs, with an aftonifhing prefenee of mind, wrapped him in her cloak, and by 
that means refcued him from deftru&ion. Four of the five malks, viz. Hugh de Guif- 
fay ; the count of Joigny ; Aymard de Poitiers, fon to the count of Valentinois ; and 
the baftard of Foix, perifhed in the greateft agonies: the fifth, John de Nantouillet, 
broke the chain which faftened him to his companions, and running into an adjoining 
apartment, jumped into a ciftern of water, aird extinguifhed the flame. The queen 
fainted away, and in that ftate had been conveyed to her chamber - r when fhe recovered, 
and faw the king ftanding at her fide, her joy was. fo great that lhe could fcarcely cre- 
dit the teftimony of her fenfes ; at this time Ifabella's affection for her hufband was 
undiminifhed ; happy had it been for herfelf and for the nation, had it ever continued fo. 
The king's uncles, who had retired from the ball-room before the accident happened, 
were ferioufly alarmed when informed of it. The people, it was feared, might accufe 
them of being the authors of a caLamity, which might lead to the gratification of their 
intereft and ambition; and, indeed, the murmurs of indignation were already heard in the 
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ftreets of the metropolis 87 . The next day the king mewed himfelf to the people, who 
difplayed an eagernefs to fee him which evinced their loyalty and affection. He went 
to the cathedral of Notre-Dame, attended by all the princes of the blood, and fuch of 
the nobility as were then at Paris. The duke of Orleans, to expiate his imprudence, 
founded a chapel, at the convent of Celeftines, which he endowed with the lordfhip of 
Perche- Fontaine, a part of the confifcated property of Craon. 

The terror of the king at this dreadful difafter, affected his frame in fo violent a man- 
ner as to produce a return of his diforder 88 . William Martel, one of his chamberlains, 
was the firft who perceived its approach, of which he immediately apprized the duke of 
Orleans. During this fecond attack, which lafted nearly feven months, there was fuf- 
ficient time to examine minutely all the fymptoms of the diforder, which began by an 
unufual depreffion of fpirits, that, by degrees, degenerated into a total alienation of 
mind; when he neither knew himfelf nor any one that approached him. He denied 
he was the king, and wherever he met with his name or arms he inftantly erafed them 
with the moft indignant fury. The prefence of the queen was infupportable to him. 
" Who is that woman.'" — would he exclaim — " fhe difgufls me ; if there be any means 
" of releafing me from her importunities, let them be adopted, that I may no longer 
" be troubled with her." The duchefs of Orleans was alone exempted from the general' 
averfion which he now bore to the fex. In her company he delighted, and on her he 
bellowed the foothing appellation of, his deareft fifler. This predeliction gave rife to 
injurious fufpicions ; and an ignorant fuperflitious age afcribed her influence to magical 
incantations. Thofe who wifhed to enforce the belief of thefe ridiculous reports 
did not fail to obferve, that Valentina was a Milanefe, and that the Italians, parti- 
cularly the Lombards, were deeply verfed in all the arts of magic. Notwithstanding the 
abfurdity of fuch an imputation, the duchefs found herfelf obliged to abfent herfelf for 
a time, in order to avoid the envenomed fhafts of calumny and detraction. The duke 
of Orleans himfelf was included in the accufation. The conduct of that prince was 
highly injurious to his reputation; furrounded by penfioned panders, and pretended 1 
magicians, he partook of the weaknefs of the age, and became fuperflitious from igno- 
rance, and vicious from conftitution. 

The phyfician who had cured the king the preceding year, had died in the interval of 
his convalescence ; and the faculty now exhaufted all the refources of the medical art 
in fruitlefs attempts to difcover an effectual remedy for bis diforder. All human modes 
of cure having been found ineffectual, recourfe was next had to fupernatural aid. Iii 
the extremity of Guienne lived a pretended magician, who had publickly boafted, that, 
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fey the utterance of a (Ingle word he would; reftore. the king to his . fenfes. This man 
was accordingly fent for; and neither the wretcbednefs.of his. appearance, the ignorance 
he betrayed in. his eonverfation-, nor the grofs vulgarity of his manners and addrefs, 
could fuffi.ce to open the eyes of a fuperftitious and credulous court. He poffeffed, he 
faid, a book (to which he had given the whimftcal title of Simagorad,) by means of 
which he could fubjecl all nature to his will. Adam, he pretended, had received this, 
wonderful prefent from God himfelf, one hundred years after the death of Abel, to con- 
fole him for the lof&of that beloved fon. Though nearly as destitute of reafon as the 
•unhappy object he had been fent for to relieve, without even that external femblance 
of fagacity which fuch ignorant pretenders generally affume, was this man fuffered, 
with impunity, to impofe, during the fpace of fix months, on the queen, the princes, 
and the whole court; making them believe that he would infallibly difpel the charm 
by which the king was bound, and aliening that his miraculous book would foon get 
the better of the enchanters who fought againft him. Such ridiculous tales would not 
meet with infertion in thefe pages, did they not, unhappily, form a part of the humiliating 
hiftory of the human mind. 

The king was conveyed from one country feat to another, in the hope that the 
change of air might produce what the efforts of the faculty had failed to effect. But 
his mind had totally loft its force and activity ; and at thofe lucid intervals which 
fometimes occurred, and which, with prudent treatment, might, pofhbly, have been 
rendered more frequent and lafting, he was encouraged, by thofe who furrounded him, 
to plunge — under pretence of amufement — into excefs of debauchery, which never failed 
to produce an almoft immediate relapfe, and greatly contributed to render his diforder 
incurable. For the laft thirty years of this reign, therefore, the reader muft not expect 
to fee a king on the throne of France. The unfortunate Charles can only, in future, be 
confidered as a phantom of fovereignty, fucceflively in the pofTeffion of different minifters, 
who proftituted his facred name, to fan&ion the violence of the great, and countenance 
the oppreffion of the people. 

The d^ke of Orleans, carried away by the impetuofity of youth, into the vortex of 
fafhionable pleafures, was unable to purfue with confiftency the projects of ambition, 
amidft that tumult of the paffions by which hisbofom was agitated. The exercife of the 
fupremc power would have flattered his vanity, but the plan for feizing the reins of 
government, and for keeping them when obtained, required a degree of application, and 
an uniform fteadinefs of conduct, of which, at that time, he was wholly incapable. 
Befides, though he was only brother to the monarch on the throne, his credit feemed 
to be eclipfed by that of his uncles, who had the advantage of years and experience in 
their favour. The duke of Burgundy, in particular, had acquired a fuperiority which 
nothing could fhake. Every thing appeared to concur to the fatal elevation of this 
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prince and his family; the extent of his domains ; the number of his dependants; his: 
genius, fortune, and fplendour ; his abilities in the cabinet and the field. Even the 
duke of Berry, who was voluptuous, prodigal, inconflant and weak, yielded to the 
afcendancy of this all-powerful brother, who exercifed the principal authority, at his 
difcretion, and only employed his power for the purpofe of cementing the folid fabric 
of his greatnefs. To this he was urged not only by motives of perfonal ambition, but 
by the inceflant inftigation of his confort, Margaret of Flanders, a princefs of a lofty 
mind, and highly jealous of a pre-eminence which fhe conceived to be due to her 
riches, and ftill more to the fplendour of her birth. This pride and thefe pretenfions 
neceffarily made her an enemy to the duchefs of Orleans, whofe birth was lefs illuf- 
trious, but who had an advantage over her rival, in the charms of her youth, and the 
Beauties of her perfon. The fpirit of emulation that prevailed between thefe princeffes 
foon gave rife to intrigues and fufpicions, and at length degenerated into animofities,. 
which contributed — not lefs than ambition and intereft — to the divifion of their houfes. 

The late king had wifely prohibited all his officers, as well as the nobility, from having 
any concern initshe collection of the taxes,; but a new ordonnance was now paffed, under 
the fpecious pretext of conforming to that fulutary regulation of Charles the Wife,-which per- 
mitted the nobility to take the taxes to farm, provided there were no other bidders. This was 
pointing out a lure and eafy road for the gratification of their avarice; they, accordingly, 
took advantage of this permiffion, to deter, by their influence and power, all others from 
attending the fales, which produced a much greater inconvenience than even that which the 
firft edict was calculated to prevent; thofe who were at the head of affairs were not ignorant 
of theevil effects of fuch a proceeding, but they facriheed both the intereft of the fovereign, 
and the welfare of the people, to the acquifition of partifans. This one circumftance 
fufficiently fliows to what manoeuvres the government had recoui"fe, at the fame time 
that it tends to characterize the fpirit of the times. The prevailing paffion of the 
age was the love of money, a paffion which: neceffarily blunts all the finer feelings of 
the foul, checks every noble, every generous impulfe, renders man a contemptible and', 
ifolated being, and deftroys thofe fentiments of honour, with which it is wholly in- 
compatible. When corruption thus pervaded the firft orders of the ftate, its ravages 
among the people muff have been truly alarming. Thefe iymptoms of depravation, 
cannot be too clofely confidered, fince, in all times, they have proved. the infallible, 
prcfage of revolutions the moft improbable and leaf! expedited. 

Charles, in his firft fhort interval of convalefcence, was preparing to perform a pil- 
grimage to the fhrine of a faint, whofe interceffion he conceived had tended to diminilh 
the violence of his diforder, when he received a deputation from the univerfity of Paris, 
who entreated him to exert his authority for the extinction of the fchifm in the papacy. 
As the rival pontiffs had recently made an application to him for the fame purpofe, 
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though previoufly determined not to abide by his decifion— this defirable objeft was 
fuppofed to be nearly attained. The univerfity received orders from the court to give 
their advice on the fubjca. Fifty-four dodors were accordingly appointed to examine 
and colled the fuffrages, which amounted to ten thoufand, and Nicholas de Clemengis, 
afterward fecretary to Benedid the Thirteenth, was commiffioned to draw up a me- 
morial, containing the different opinions of the members. Thefe were reduced to 
three— the voluntary ceffion of the papal dignity by the rival pontiffs— the fubmiffion 
of their refpedive rights to the difcuflion and decifion of umpires appointed by either 
party— and the affembly of a general council. 

The reformation of manners and ecclefiaftical difcipline which would neceflarily 
attrad the attention of the council, if convened, furnifhed Clemengis with an oppor- 
tunity for expatiating on the deplorable ftate of the church. " She is fallen," faid he, 
44 into flavery ; fhe is expofed to plunder, men are raifed to the prelacy, of bafe and 
" profligate manners, deftitute of every fentiment of juftice and decency, and only 
«« intent on the gratification of their brutal paflions: they ftrip the churches and the 
" monafteries ; objects facred and profane are alike to them, fo that they can fupply 
«« them with money: they load the poor minifters with intolerable exadions, which 
V they caufe to be levied by colledors, devoid of humanity : priefts are feen in every 
" quarter, in the ad of begging, or reduced to accept the loweft employments. In 
" many places the relicks, the croffes, and the facred vafes are expofed to fale. Moft 
" of the livings are difpofed of by fimoniacal contrads; and, what is ftill more deplor- 
" able, even the facraments are fold." He next adverted to the manners of the pre- 
lates, which he cenfures with equal freedom. The duke of Berry, the avowed patron 
of Clement, threatened to drown the deputies of the univerfity as inftigators of fedi- 
tion ; but having fecured the protection of the duke of Burgundy, they obtained an 
audience of the king, who ordered the memorial of Clemengis to be tranflated into 
French. But the interference of the pope's legate induced the king to withdraw his 
protection ; and the death of Clement, in the following year, put an end to, or rather 
changed the nature of, the difpute. 

A. D. 1394.] At a council holden on the feventeenth of September, this year, at 
which were prefent the king, and the dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, an irrevo- 
cable ordonnance was paffed for the final expulfion of the Jews 8 '. The provoft of 
Paris was ordered to fuperintend the execution of the edict; and, at the fame time, to 
take an inventory of all the effects that mould be found in the houfes of the Jews, at 
the time of their departure, which was fixed for the enfuing month of November. The 
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greater part of the Jews retired to Germany. Several families eftablifhed. their refU 
dence at Metz, which was then a free town, in the Imperial territories. When that 
city was annexed to the French empire, the kings of France continued to tolerate the 
Jews that were fettled there; and, till the late revolution, it was the only place in the 
kingdom, where they enjoyed a privileged abode. 

About this time, the domeftic commotions which had long prevailed in the province 
of Brittany, from the hoftilities that were carried on by the duke and his turbulent fub- 
ject, de Cliffon, were finally terminated by an unexpected reconciliation between thefe 
inveterate enemies. Montfort was induced to fue for an accommodation from the double 
confideration of his own advanced age, and the tender years of his fons, the eldeft of 
whom was but in his eighth year, and the youngeft was in his cradle. Under thefe 
circumftances, the reftoration of tranquillity to his dominions was an object peculiarly 
defirable, and it could not be too dearly purchafed by the facrifice of refentment, and 
the forgivenefs of injuries. 

A. D. 1395, 1396.] The truce between England and France had been recently re- 
newed for the term of four years; and Richard, willing to promote a lafting peace, fent 
2 fplendid einbaffy to Paris, to demand the princefs Ifabella, eldeft daughter to Charles, 
who had not yet completed her eighth year. His offers being accepted by the French 
court, the princefs was married, by the Englifh ambaffadors, who reprefented their fove- 
reign, in the chapel belonging to the palace : the patriarch of Alexandria officiated at 
the ceremony. The actual celebration of the nuptials was deferred till the next year. 

The king's malady, in the mean time, continued to encreafe ; his intervals of 
convalefcence became fhorter, and his relapfes, of courfe, more frequent ; — in one 
year he had experienced no lefs than feven. Tormented by the moft violent pains, his 
fituation excited the companion of all who approached him' 0 . The inability to affign a 
caufe for a diforder thus conftant, which refilled all the efforts of the faculty, gave 
birth to the moft odious imputations. The fufpicions of the people, and even of a part of 
the court, fell upon the duchefs of Orleans ; and the death of her eldeft fon, which 
happened about this time, was, by the ingenuity of malice, tortured into a confirmation 
of them. It was pretended that the young prince died from eating a poifoned apple 
which his mother had thrown between him and the dauphin, while they were at play, in 
the hope that it would fall to the fhare of the latter. Although this Incident be particu- 
larly noticed by Froiffard, a contemporary writer, yet the grofs improbability of the fact, 
and the lilence of all other hiftorians on the fubject, renders it almoft incredible. The 
quarrel in which the king was engaged, about this period, with Galeazzo Vifconti, fa- 
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ther to the duchefs, with regard to the republic of Genoa, might, poflibly, be the means 
of procuring a more ready belief to any reports that were prejudicial to the honour of the 
daughter. 

Genoa was a republic highly diftinguifhed for its extenfive commerce, its numerous 
fleets, and the wealth of its citizens; but being more opulent than martial, it was con- 
vulfed by inteftine factions, and was now on the eve of a revolution 9 '. Threatened* 
by the Vifconti, whofe power daily acquired frefh force, the Genoefe had recourfe 
to the protection of France, preferring a voluntary fubjection to a lawful prince, 
to the danger of becoming a prey to an ufurper. Galeazzo, apprized of a project 
which tended to thwart his ambitious-defigns, exerted every effort he could devife 
to render it abortive : but, notwithstanding his intrigues, the negociations were 
continued at Genoa, and a treaty was, in a fhort time, concluded, by which the Genoefe 
formally transferred the fovereignty of their republic to the king of France. The 
convention was ratified by all the orders of the ftate, and the French ambaffadors took, 
poffeffion of the country in the name of their fovereign. The doge refigned his fword, 
with the other enfigns of royalty, and, at the fame time, received the title of Governor of 
the State of Genoa, under the authority of the French king. Never — fays father 
Daniel' 2 — was any right better founded than this; — and yet never was pofleflion more 
uncertain, or more ftrongly contefted. 



At the fame time that the marriage-contract was flgned between Richard and Ifabelia,. 
a truce for twenty-five ^ears had been concluded between the two kingdoms 03 . It had, 
been underftood that the young queen of England was to remain at the court of France 
till fhe had attained to a proper age for the confummation of the marriage ; but this 
delay by no means accorded with the impatience of the Englifh monarch, who was 
earneft in his folicitations to Charles, as well as to his ambaffador at London, to have his 
youthful confort fent to England, in order that fhe might accuftom herfelf betimes to- 
the habits and manners of the country. He even expreffed his intentions, to the count 
de Saint Paul, of pafling over to Calais, in the hope of inducing the king to comply with 
his requeft ; and he invited the dukes of Berry and Burgundy to give him the meeting, 
in order to concert the neceffary meafures. 

Richard, accordingly, repaired to Calais, accompanied by his uncles, the dukes of 
Lancaftcr and Gloucefter, and by the principal nobility of the kingdom. A fplendid 
train of Englifh ladies added to the number and brilliancy of his retinue. The pomp- 
and luxury difplayed on this occahon furpaffed every thing which had hitherto been feen> 
by either nation. The king of England's expences were eftimated at three hundred 
thoufand marks of filvcr— a prodigious fum, that greatly exceeded the marriage-portion 
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of his wife, which only amounted to eight hundred thoufand livrcs. The moment it was 
known in France that Richard had landed, the count de Saint-Paul was fent to receive 
him. This nobleman was followed by the duke of Burgundy ; and the king himfelf, 
accompanied by the princefs lfabella, and attended by the whole court, took the road to 
St. Omer. The duke of Brittany, who had come to Paris to fign the marnage- 
contracvt of his eldeft fon, with Jane, , fecond daughter to Charles, was of the party' 4 . 
Previous to his departure, the duke had appointed Cliffon regent of his dominions, and 
hadentrufted him with the care of his wife and children. Montfort's principal objecT:, 
in accompanying the king on this excurfion, was to procure the reftitution of Bred: from 
,the Englifh, which, with the alfiftance of Charles, he, at length, accomplifhed, ©a 
paying Richard the fum of one hundred and twenty thoufand livres of gold. 

The king of England advanced as far as Guynes, and Charles fixed his refidence in 
the fmnll town of Ardres. While the uncles of the two monarchs were employed in 
regulating the ceremonies to be obferved at the interview, tents were ere&ed around the 
fpot on which it was to take place. The king of France repaired thither, dreffed in a 
iliort robe, trimmed with martyr, which did not reach below his knee, accompanied by 
the dukes of Lancafter and Gloucefter ; while the king of England, dreffed in a long 
robe, was conducted to the plain by the duke* of Berry and Burgundy * s . They paffed 
through a double row of eight hundred knights, half of whom were French and half 
Englifh. Thefe gentlemen occupied the fpaces between the tents, and every body elfe 
was forbidden to approach the fpot under piin of death. As foon as the monarchs 
^entered the plain, the knights fell on their knees, and remained in that pofture till the 
two kings came to a pillar which had been fixed in the middle of the plain, where they 
took each other by the hand, and exchanged embraces. Charles then led Richard to a 
tent which had been prepared for his reception, and at the entrance of which flood the 
dukes of Orleans and Berry, who received them on their knees. After a conference of 
two hours, during which they partook of a flight repaft, they parted. 

The next day, the princefs lfabella was prefented to her hufband by her father; The 
princeffes and ladies of the French court delivered her into the hands of the ducheffes 
of Lancafter, York, and Gloucefter. As fhe approached the king of England, fhe bent 
twice on her knee, but Richard haftily railed her up, and preffed her to his bofom. 
*' My lord," faid the duke of Bourbon to the Englifh monarch, «« you ought to rejoice^ 
«« now you have got your wife." — " Bourbonnois," find the king of France, interrupting 
him, " we wifh our daughter were as old as our coufin de Saint-Paul ; Ihe would th^n 

take our fon of England with infinite pleafure." — " Father-in-law," replied Richartf, 
» l we are well pleafed with the age of our wife ; befides, that is a matter not fo much to / 

9* Hiftoirede Bretagne. 95 Froiffard. Le Labour ear; Chrohique de Saint-Denis. * 
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m be confidered in this union, as the love we bear to each other, and to our refpedtive 
" kingdoms ; for, whenever we act in unifon, we may fet the whole world at defiance." 
After mutual profeffions of friendfhip and efteem, the two monarchs and their uncles 
parted. The nuptials of Richard and lfabella were celebrated, on the firft of November, 
with great pomp, in the church of St. Nicholas, at Calais, by the archbifhop of 
Canterbury" 4 . On the fixth of the fame month, Richard embarked for England, while 
Charles returned to the capital. Before they feparated, they had agreed to meet again, 
in ordejr to convert the late truce into a folid and durahle peace. Meafures were alio 
taken to terminate the fchifm in the papacy. 

Sigifmond, king of Hungary, had implored the afliftance of France, to check the 
rapid progrefs of Bajazet, the fultan of the Ottomans, who had already fwept away 
whatever adhered to the Greek empire, in Thrace, Macedonia, and Theffaly. It was 
accordingly determined to fend a body of troops to his relief, under the conduct of the 
count of Nevers, fon to the duke of Burgundy. This prince was accompanied by Philip 
of Artois, count of Eu, and conftable of France ; James of Bourbon, count of la 
Marche ; Henry and Philip de Bar ; the lord of Coucy, Guy de la Tremouille ; John 
de Vienne, the admiral ; the marefchal de Boucicault i Regnaut de Roye ; the lords of 
Saint-Paul, Montorel, and Saimpy, the baftard of Flanders ; Lewis de Breze ; and, in 
fhort, by the flower of French chivalry. In this army, which confifted often thoufand 
men at arms, there were upwards of a thoufand knights, and as many efquires. During- 
their march they were anxious to enjoy every fpecies of luxury and didipation. A nume- 
rous train of pandars and courtezans, the inftruments and objects of their fenfual gratifi- 
cations, followed their camp i and, in the imaginary fpoils of the conquered Muffulmans, 
they found a certain and a ready means of defraying the enormous expences which their 
vanity and their fenfuality now led them to incur : but, in the plains of Nicopolis, it 
was decreed, that their vices and prefumption fhould experience the punilhment they 
delerved. 

The^ Hungarians being engaged in the fiege of that city, Bajazet haflened to its re- 
lief, with an army of two hundred thoufand men. Rejecting with difdain the fage- 
councils of de Coucy, and the prudent advice of Sigifmond, the French nobility, whofe 
troops formed the van-guard of the Hungarian army, rafhly refolved to attack 
the enemy, before the main body could march to, fupport them. The confequences 
were fitch as might be expected from the inequality of numbers, where valour, though 
perhaps not difcipline, was equal on hoth fides. Surrounded by myriads of Infidels, 
their courage, though defperate, was ineffectual ; and the only honour they acquired 
was that of having fold their lives as dearly as men could. Only three hundred fur- 
s'' Rj-mei: Foed. t. vii. p. 846. Walfmgham, p. 353, 
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vived to become the captives of Bajazet ; all of whom, except the count of Nevers, 
arid twenty-four other lords, whofe birth promifed the advantage of a fplendid ranfom, 
were put to death by order of the fultan, in retaliation of a fimilar inftance of cruelty 
practifed by the French on a body of Infidels (who had fallen into their hands; imme- 
diately before the battle. The furvivors were a long time confined at Bourfa, the 
royal refidence of the victor, and were at length ranfomed for the fum of two hundred 
thoufand ducats. 

A. D. 1397, 1398.] The death of Philip of Artois, occafioned by a wound he had 
received in the battle of Nicopolis, having rendered the office of conftable vacant, that 
important dignity was conferred on the marefchal de Sancerre John, lord of Rieux 
and Roehefort, was created marefchal of France in the place of that nobleman ; and 
James of Bourbon, count of la Marche, was, on his return from Hungary, appointed by 
the king to fucceed the lord of Albret in the office of high chamberlain. 

The relapfes of Charles became every day more violent ; and the alienation of his 
mental faculties was attended with extreme bodily pain. He was frequently heard to 
exclaim—" If any of the company are the authors of my fufferings, I conjure them, in 
" the name of Jefus Chrift, to torment me no longer, but to terminate my pains, by 
" inftantly putting me to death." He was generally fenfible of the approach of his 
delirium ; and whenever he felt it coming on, he threw himfelf on his knees, and ear- 
nestly implored the Divine mercy : he particularly defired that every inftrument of 
deftruction might be placed out of his reach — " For," faid the unhappy monarch, " I 
" would rather die tha7i hurt any one.'" Though he was viewed with the moft tender 
compaffion by his people and domeftics, he had unfortunately become an object of fear 
and difguft to the queen. Tothefe fentiments alone can be afcribed the precaution fhe 
adopted for avoiding the embraces of a hufband, who was no longer dear to her. Feign- 
ing an apprehenfion that he might kill or wound her in the night, fhe forbore to fleep 
with him, and procured another woman, the daughter of a horfe-dealer, to fupply her 
place. This woman had a daughter by the king, who married the lord of Harpedane, 
a relation of de Cliffon, and to whom the eftate of Belleville in Poitou was affigned as 
a dower. The queen has already been defcribed as poffeffing uncommon beauty, and the 
moft infinuating addrefs — but, unfortunately, the charms of her mind did not corre- 
fpond to the graces of her perfon — violent, vindictive, and intriguing, fhe had a heart 
open to flattery, and fufceptible of the impreffion of every lawlefs paffion. About this 
time fhe contracted a criminal and inceftuous intercourfe with her brother-in-law, the 
duke of Orleans, which rendered them both the juft objects of public indignation. 

»7 Chron. MS. B. R. N° 10297. 
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The marcfchal de Sancerre had fent from Guienne two monks of the order of Saint 
Auguftine, who had publicly boafted of their ability to cure the king. On their ar- 
rival at Paris, they appeared equally confident of fuccefs ; and, 'in the hope that they 
would perform their promifes, apartments were affigned them in the Ballile, near the 
palace of Saint Paul, where all their wants were fupplied, and the greater!: a'.'ention was 
paid them 9 \ After trying various remedies, without fuccefs, they had recourfe to 
magical invocations, which produced no better effe6t. Hitherto the king's attendants 
had contented themfelves with keeping a watchful eye upon their motions, but when 
they made an incifion on the head of Charles, that greatly encreafed the violence of his 
diforder, they began to entertain fufpicions, which the conduct of the monks was by no 
means calculated to remove. It was difcovered that, taking advantage of the orders 
which had been given, to let them want for nothing, they had fecretly abandoned 
themfelves to every fpecies of licentioufnefs. When prefled to declare the caufe of the 
diforder, they betrayed their ignorance by imputing it to witchcraft. On their accufation, 
however, Mellin, the king's barber, who had dreffed him the day before his laft relapfe, 
and the duke of Orleans's porter were apprehended ; but no proofs appearing againft 
them they were difcharged. Thefe impudent monks, not content with this firft falfe- 
hood, had the daring prel'umption to accufe the duke of Orleans himfelf; but, on their 
examination, they contradicted each other, and, when applied to the torture, they 
avowed their impofture. They were then condemned to fuffer decapitation ; and, after 
being degraded from their dignity as priefls, they were delivered over to the fecular arm, 
and the fentence of the law was publicly enforced. 

The king's frequent relapfes began to occafion diforders in the government, which 
the jealoufy that prevailed between the princes of the blood greatly contributed to en- 
creafe. Each of them, during the illnefs of Charles, laid claim to the fovereign au- 
thority ; and it often happened that they iflued contradictory orders, which, of courfe, it 
was impoffible to fulfil. The king, in his moments of convalescence, fometimes 
coincided with one, and fometimes with another, according to the firft impreflion that 
was made on his mind. This mifundei Handing occafioned divifions among the no- 
bility, and all men of fenfe began to perceive that the difputes between the princes 
would infallibly end in the deftrucYion of one of them, if not in the ruin of the ftate. 
The duke of Orleans, now ftrongly fupported by the queen, endeavoured to deftroy that 
influence which his imperious uncle, the duke of Burgundy, had hitherto pre Served. 
He procured the difmiflion of Arnaud de Corbie, a dependant of that prince's, from the 
oifjee of Chancellor, which was beftowed on the bifhop of Bayeux. Montagu, too, 
Who had been difgraced at the commencement of the prefent reign, was recalled through 
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the intereft of the duke of Orleans, and appointed to the lucrative poft of fuperintend- 
ant of the king's and of the queen's houfhold. 

A. D. 1399.] While thefe divifions prevailed in the French court, and prepared the 
way for thofe commotions with which the kingdom was afterwards agitated, England 
exhibited a different and more turbulent fcene. The weaknefs and diffipation of Ri- 
chard the Second had nourifhed the ambition of his nobles; and the duke of Hereford, 
the fon of the duke of Lancafter, and the coufin of the king, was diftinguifhed above 
the reft by the formidable qualities of courage, of prudence, and of insinuating addrefs. 
Banifhed by the king for his intrigues, he had taken refuge at the court of France, and, 
notwithstanding the alliance of Charles with Richard, he was openly countenanced by 
the princes of the blood ; and was, during his refidence in France, maintained at the 
king's expence, who afligned him a weekly flipend of five hundred crowns of gold for 
his own fupport, and for that of his houfhold Q9 . During his abfence from England, 
the title of Lancafter devolved on him by the death of his father. The profusion of the 
king rendered it neceflary for him to replenish his coffers by means the moil incompa- 
tible with juftice ; and he feized to his own ufe, contrary to his royal word, the inhe- 
ritance of his exiled kinfman. Henry of Lancafter was connected with the principal 
nobility in blood, alliance, or friend/hip; thefe confidered the injury in its confequences 
as likely to affect them all ; the common people were already gained by his courteous 
manners; and the general fpirit of faction, which pervaded the kingdom, rendered this 
a favourable conjuncture for any attempt to effect a revolution in the government. 

Richard had himfelf imprudently embarked for Ireland, to chaftife the revolt of the 
natives ; and left his kingdom open to the enterprises of his ambitious enemy ; when 
the duke of Lancafter landed at Ravenfpur, in Yorkfhire, on the fourth of July, 1399, 
with a train of fixty perfons, among whom were the archbifhop of Canterbury, and the 
earl of Arundel, the nephew of that prelate. He was immediately joined by the earls 
of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, two of the moft potent nobles in England 100 . 
He here took a folemn oath that the fole purport of his expedition was to recover the 
duchy of Lancafter, to which he was legally entitled ; and he invited all the friends 
and well-wifhers to his family, and every foe to oppreffion, toaflifthim in the execution 
of fo reafonable a plan. Deceived by thefe fpecious pretenfions, fuch multitudes flocked 
to his Standard from all quarters, that, in a few days, he found himfelf at the head of aa 
army of fixty thoufand men. 

The duke of York had been left regent of the kingdom, during the abfence of Ri- 
chard ; but his abilities were by no means adequate to direct the helm of government in_ 
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the ftorm of rebdlion." His natural connedYions, too, with Lancafter, rendered him 
wholly unfit for the difcharge of His office at fo critical a conjuncture. The king 
himfelf, however, on the news of this formidable invafion, and the rapid progrefs of 
Henry, haftened from Ireland. At Mil ford- Haven he difembarked an army of twenty 
thoufand men; but thefe foon caught the general contagion, and deferted their unfor- 
tunate fovereign. Richard, hopelefs of fuccour, furrcndered himfelf to the earl of 
Northumberland, was conveyed to London, and was depofed by the irregular decifion of 
a partial and factious fenate. Lancafter then, in violation of his oath, preferred his 
claim to the vacant throne, and though he had not even the fhadow of a right whereon 
to ground his pretenfions, that claim was allowed by the fame proftituted parliament ; 
and the ufurper, by the aflaffination of his fovereign, foon quieted his apprehenftons 
from the compaffion of a fickle but generous people. 

About this time, died John, duke of Brittany, a prince who had experienced, in a An- 
gular degree, the inconftancy of fortune. In the various events of his life he difplayed 
a flrength of genius, and intrepidity of mind, that rendered him alike formidable in the 
cabinet and in the field. His virtues were numerous, and his memory is ftill holden in 
refpeft by the inhabitants of Brittany. His death was, by the credulous and fuperftitious 
multitude, afcribed to the malice of enchanters. The prior of JofTelin and a prieft of 
Nantes, were accufed of having abridged his days by magic or poifon. The people re- 
quired they fhould be applied to the rack ; but the prieft died in prifon, and the prior 
was enlarged through the protection of perfon*s in power, whofe names the hiftorians 
of the times did not dare to record. The conduct of de Clifton, immediately after the 
duke's death, made the fufpicions of the public fall upon him; Montfort had no fooner 
breathed his laft, than he difpatched a meflenger to the duke of Orleans, advifing him 
to enter Brittany with an army, in order to take pofleflion of the duchy, and of the per- 
fon of John the Fifth. That prince accordingly came to Pontorfon, but the attach- 
ment of the Bretons, and the fupport of the duke of Burgundy, who openly declared 
himfelf the proteftor of the young duke, compelled him to forego his defigns. But 
whatever unfavourable impreflions the conduct of Clifton on this occafion was cal- 
culated to excite, were fpeedily removed by a fubfequent act of generofity. His 
daughter, the countefs of Penthievre, on the death of the duke, propofed to her fa- 
ther to it.zi the favourable moment, and to reftore the duchy to her hufband, 
by privately putting to death the children of Montfort, before the arrival of the duke 
of Burgundy Clifton, jultly enraged at this horrid propofal, forgot, for a moment, the 
feelings of a parent, and, fcizing a javelin that flood near him, darted it at his daughter. 
The countefs, in endeavouring to tfcape, fell down ftairs; her thigh was broken, and 
her lamentls ever after attefted her own difgrace, and the fidelity of her father. 

On the rcceflion of the Fourth Henry to the throne of England, the court of France 
difplayed a duplicity of conduct, which but ill-accorded with the protection they had 
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afforded to that monarch, while duke of Hereford. At the fame time that they in- 
truded the French ambafTador at London to negociate a confirmation of the truce con- 
cluded during the late reign, they endeavoured to take advantage of the confufion in- 
feparablc from a revolution in the government, to get pofTeffion of that part of Aqui- 
taine, which was ftill in the power of the Englifh ; and had the enterprize been crowned 
with fuccefs, there can be little doubt but very plaufible reafons would have been urged 
in juftification of it. The Gafcons, affectionate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them, refufed to fwear allegiance to a prince, who had dethroned and mur- 
dered him. The French court, informed of their difpofition, thought the time was ar- 
rived for the recovery of a province which they had long been accuftomed to confider as 
a part of the monarchy. The duke of Bourbon accordingly repaired to Agen, where 
lie held a conference with the deputies from the difcontented towns, to whom he pro- 
mifed, in the king's name, a renewal and confirmation of all their privileges. Notwith- 
flanding the fecrecy with which thefe negociations were conducted, they foon came to 
the knowledge of the Senefchal of Bourdeaux, who immediately difpatched a meffenger 
to London. The king of England, who was well acquainted with the fpirit of the 
French government, did not feem alarmed at the plans of the court ; he relied on the 
divifions which prevailed among the princes and the nobles, and on the interefc of the 
province to give a preference to the Englifh government. " Never," faid he, " will 
" the inhabitants of Bourdeaux or Bayonne take up arms againft us ; with us they live 
" free and exempt from taxes ; whereas were they governed by the French, they would 
" be burthened with a continual repetition of onerous impofls." The event juftified 
his opinion : on the return of the deputies to Bayonne, Dax, and Bourdeaux, fuch of 
the inhabitants as had evinced the frrongeff difpofition to acknowledge the authority of 
Charles, fuddenly changed their minds, and, influenced by confiderations drawn from a 
comparifon of their own fituation with that of thofe who lived under the French go- 
vernment, they declared their refolution to remain as they were. 

But though Henry was not apprehenfivc of any immediate invafion of his foreign 
dominions, he deemed it prudent to take every precaution that was neceffary to fecure 
them from infult. He was threatened with an attack from the Scots, who were fecretly 
encouraged by the promife of affiitance from France. The French, too, had concluded 
a treaty 1 with Owen Glendour, who had excited an infurredlion in Wales, by which 
they agreed to furnifh him with a fupply of troops, ammunition, and money; while the 
channel was filled with French mips, which threatened the Englilli coafh. When 
affairs were in this fituation, Henry fent a flrong body of troops into Guienne ; and, at 
the fame time, endeavoured to fecure the attachment of the Gal'con nobility, by a con- 
firmation of the privileges formerly granted to the chiefs of the moil illuftrious families, 

1 Tr£?;>r des Chartres. Villaret, torn. xii. p. 3:0. 
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and by freffi tokens of his liberality and favour. Gaillard de Durfort, lord of Duras, . 
was created grand ientfthal of Aquitaine. Henry could not give a more unequivocal ■ 
proof of the confidence he reppfed in the fidelity of the inhabitants, than by the ap- 
pointment of a native to a port on which the prefervation of Guienne, in a great mea- 
i'ure, depended Cut while the Englifh monarch complied with the fuggeftions of pru- 
dence, in making fuch preparations as the fafstyof his dominions required, he maintained 
an appearance of friendfliip with the French, and received their ambaffadors with peculiar 
marks of attention. Inafliort time, plenipotentiaries were appointed, by either power, 
who, at length, confirmed the truce of twenty-five years, which confirmation was , 
made known to their refpeiStive allies. 

A negotiation was entered into, at the fame time, the object of which was the return ; 
of Ifabella, the youthful widow of the unfortunate Richard, and the reftitution of her 
dower and jewels. The anfwers which Henry made to the requifitions of the French 
--ourt, on this fubjedl, were evafive and unfatisfactory ; and they were, at laft, obliged; 
to content themfelves with the perfon of the queen, and to refign her fortune. Henry 
would fain have obtained, her hand for his eldeft fon, but his propofals were properly re-, 
jedted ; to have united a queen to the' fon of a prince who had murdered her hufband,, 
would have been a moft lhameful violation of honour and decency. 

The credit of the dake of Orleans had daily encreafed fince he had been admitted to < 
a fhare in the government. Placed at the, head of the finances, he. exercifed an inde- 
pendent juriidiction, by means of which he brought into his own coffers that wealth 
which was deflined to fupport-the fplendour of the throne. He difmiflcd the Generals of- 
't)pe Finances, and appointed new officers to fucceed them who were wholly devoted to , 
his fervice L . Notwithstanding the burdenfome imports which continued to be levied . 
o.n the people, the, royal palaces wore an appearance of poverty j and the king himfelf 
was often in want of neceffaries, while the duke of Orleans, inafier of the revenues of. 
the crown, difplayed a degree of pomp and magnificence, that rivalled the fplendour of.- 
an Eaflern monarch. But as the power of the dyke of Orleans encreafed, his popularity 
djmiffifhed; the people had expected that, as the kingdom was in a ft ate of perfect i 
tranquillity, fome o£ the taxes would be repealed; and the difappointment they, expe- 
rienced in this refpeft, led them to prefer the beft- founded accufatioir againft thofe 
who were at tha head of affairs, of paying a greater attention to their own private in- . 
tereft, than to the public welfare. 

A- D 1400, 1401.] At this period, Manuel Paleoldgus, the emperor of Conftanti- 
rvople, appeared a fuppliant at Paris, again to animate the. French to. the encounter o: 
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Bajazet, and the defence of the Imperial city. But the rapid progrefs of that tyrant 
•was fortunately checked by the invafion of Tamerlane, the Mogul emperor, who, at the 
head of an army of fix hundred thoufand horfc, engaged and defeated his rival, on the 
plains of Angouri. Paleologus, therefore, was left at liberty to return and occupy 
Conftawtinople. After the victory, Tamerlane and his fon Mirauxa wrote to the king 
of Fiance, to propofe a treaty of alliance, offenfive and defenfive, againft their common 
enemy, the Turk; and likewife a plan for eftablifhing a commercial intercourfe between 
their refpective fubje£ts. Thefe letters are ftill extant 3 ; they were not anfwered by- 
Charles till the conclufion of the year 1403, and the envoys, appointed to deliver his an- 
swer to Tamerlane, did not arrive at the place of their deftination till a very fhort 
time before the death of that emperor. 

The difcordant int^refls and contending parties- of the two dukes of Orleans and< 
Burgundy, were now growing apace into factions of the moft rancorous and inveterate 
animofity. The former took advantage of the abfence of the latter, who had vifited his. 
Flemifh dominions, in order to be prefent at the marriage of his eldeft fon, Anthony of 
Burgundy, with the daughter of the count of Saint Paul, to feize the abfolute govern- 
ment of the kingdom. The duke of Burgundy, apprized by his enaiffaries of what 
was paffipg at court, immediately returned as far as Senlis, but having there learned 
that the king had had a frefh relapfe, he proceeded no farther, contenting himfelf with-, 
writing to the parliament on the fubjecl: of his complaints, and exhorting them to cor- 
rect the vices which had crept into the government* and to be attentive to the interefls, 
of their fovereign, and, the welfare of the ftatc 

The duke of Orleans, in the mean time, being poffeffed of fovereign authority, dif- 
Jained any longer to keep up thofe appearances of moderation which his intereft had, 
hitherto, urged him to preferve. He iinpofed a new tax on the whole kingdom, from 
which not even the ecclefiaftics were exempted, under pretence that fuch a fubfidy was 
requifite to defray the expence of putting an end to the fchifm in the papacy. The 
people, already groaning beneath the weight of impofts, aggravated by the united hor- 
rors of peftilence and famine, loudly expreffed their indignation at this new inftance of 
oppreffion-; while the clergy openjy refufed to fubmit to it. By this imprudence, the 
iluke of Orleans not only forfeited the efteem and protection of the greater part of ' the 
nation, but. found himfelf obliged to filence the general expreffions of difcontent, by 
i'uppremng the odious and burdenfome import. The duke of Burgundy, enraged at the 
aSertion that he had confented. to a meafure fo univerfally reprobated, juftified himfelf 
to the nation by a public denial of the fact, protefting that he had refufed his approba- 
tion, although he had been offered a hundred thoufand livres to grant it. He wrote 

4 Trefar des Charties. Invent, de la B. R. N' 6765, fol, 99,. 
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to the parliament, to the fame efFeft, and prepared, by his prefence, to thwart the ef- 
forts and machinations of his enemies. War was thus declared between the rival 
princes, and troops were levied on either fide. The duke of Gueldres, having previ- 
cufly concluded a treaty with the duke of Orleans, marched to his affiftance with eight 
hundred men at arms. The duke of Burgundy's forces were ft ill more numerous; he 
was accompanied by John the Pitilefs, bifhop of Liege, who alone fupplied him with 
feven thoufand men. All the environs of Paris were crouded with troops, while the 
two princes fortified thcmfelves in the heart of the capital, and the nation feemed to be 
threatened with all the horrors of civil war. Fortunately for the kingdom, the queen, 
and the dukes of Berry and Bourbon, interpofed their good offices, and, with much dif- 
ficulty, promoted an apparent reconciliation between the parties, and prevailed on them, 
to difmifs their troops. 

As foon as the king recovered his fenfes, he convened the council, and fubmltted thy 
rival claims of his brother and uncle to their dccifion. Though the duke of Orleans 
was fupported by the friendfhip of Charles, and the intereft of the queen, yet the bad 
ufe he had recently made of the power which had been entrufted to him, counterba- 
lanced thofe advantages, and caufed his pretenfions to be rejected. The duke of Bur- 
gundy's age, his long experience, his reputation, and ftill more the extent of his pof- 
felfions, and the number of forces he could raife, tended to juftify the decifion of the 
council in his favour; it was, accordingly, determined that whenever the king, from a 
return of his diforder, fhould be incapacitated from holding the reins of government, 
they fhould be confided to the hands of his uncle. The duke of Orleans was com- 
pelled to conform to this decree, but he fecretly nouriflied a fpirit of refentment at the 
preference that was given to the duke of Burgundy, which proved equally fatal to him- 
felf and to the repofe of the kingdom. Such was the prelude to the diforders which 
the ambition of the two rival houfes was deftined to produce ; while the nation, as if 
bent on its own deftrucYion, had the madnefs to divide into parties, and to efpoufe,. with 
invgterate rage and ruinous animofity, the quarrel of thefe princes, who only fought for 
the right of oppreffing the people. 

But the internal commotions by which the kingdom was convulfed did not prevent 
the government from enforcing fuch meafures as were beft calculated to preferve that 
degree of refpect which it had long been accuftomcd to command from its neighbours 
and vaffals. Since the acquifition of the republic of Genoa, from the voluntary fub- 
milfion of its inhabitants, three governors had been compelled to quit their ftation, from 
their inability to effecl: the reftoration of order. The firft of thefe, the count of Saint 
Paul, had forfeited the confidence of the Genoefe, from his difpofition to gallantry, 
and his indulgence in licentious gratifications ; he pleafed the women too well — fays the 
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prefident Henault 4 — not to difpleafe their hufbands. This nobleman was fucceeded 
by the bifhop of Meaux, to whom the fame objections as had been made to his prede- 
ceffor could not poffibly be urged; a wife and virtuous minifter, he had alternate re- 
courfe to indulgence and feverity, but both proved alike ineffectual, with a people prone 
to diforder, an-d averfe fiom fubordination. When he employed force, his troops were' 
defeated; when he offered to temporize, he was treated with contempt. 

The city was torn by the contending factions of Guelfs and Ghibelines, nobility 
and citizens, who kept it in a flate of continual agitation, and perpetuated the reign of 
anarchy. The bifhop of Meaux, reduced, from inability, to the ncceffity of remaining 
a paffive fpectator of their quarrels, at length followed the example of the count of 
Saint Paul, and left this turbulent people to complete, without interruption, the ruin 
of their country. But foon after his departure, the difcordant interefts of the rival 
parties appeared to be reconciled, and a fhort calm enfued; though, on the arrival of 
Calvillc, the new governor, frefli diforders began to prevail. An unfeafonablc exertion 
of feverity, on hrs part, united the two factions, in oppofition to his government ; and 
the high office of Doge was reftored in the perfon of John Baptifta Boccanegra. The 
governor, unable to refift the torrent, , applied for protection and fuccour to Galeazzo 
Vifconti, duke of Milan; but that prince was too much interefled in the fufcita- 
tion of difcord to attempt the reftoration of peace; Calville, therefore, was compelled 
to retire for fafety to the citadel. The Genoefe being once more left to themfelves r 
their ancient divifions were renewed, and their ancient animofities revived. Every 
quarter of the city exhibited a fcene of riot and confufion ; the dreadful effects of par- 
ty-rage were vifible in every ftreet, in the plunder and demolition of houfes, and in 
the maffacre of their wretched inhabitants. Such was the ftate of Genoa, when the 
marefchal de Boucicaut was fent thither, as governor, with a body of fix thoufaud troops. 
His reputation, and the force that accompanied him, procured him refpedt; he took 
poffeffion of all the fortreffes, difarmed the people, and put the doge, Boccanegra, with 
fome of his moft factious affociates, to death. A propofed reformation in the govern- 
ment met with no refiftance; the dread of punifhment produced a temporary calm; but 
that obedience which is the effect of fear is feldom of long duration. The Genoefe, 
though reftrained for a while by the fuperior genius of Boucicaut, foon returned to- 
their old habits of infubordination, preferring the evils of anarchy to the reftraints 
of order. 

A. D. 1402 to 1404.] About this period, Henry the Fourth of England contracted 
a marriage with Jane, duchefs of Brittany, with the view of ftrengthening his interefl 
in that important province ; but the effects of this alliance, which might have proved 
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Highly prejudicial to France, by encreafing the power of her rival, were averted by the- 
prudent policy of the duke of Burgundy, who fecured the perfons of the young princes, 
l]bn.s to Montfort, and conveyed them to Paris. 

The king, in his fhort intervals of convalefcence, had the mortification to fee his 
people baraffed and oppreffed by the ambition of his turbulent kinfmen. In order to- 
prevent the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans' from again abufing a power which it was 
equally dangerous to entruft, wholly, to either of them, he formed a new {late-council, 
confining of the queen, the princes of the blood, the conilable, the chancellor, and air 
the members of the privy-council s . As it was fettled that all matters of importance- 
fliould be decided by a majority of votes, Charles was induced to flatter himfelf, that 
the public good would no longer be facrificed to private interell. 

The very day on which this edidt was pafTed, a fecond was ifTued, fubjecting the- 
queen, the princes, the prelates, the nobility, and the principal citizens to the neceflity 
of taking an oath, in the prefence of the conftable and the chancellor, not to pay obe- 
dience to any other than the king 6 . But oaths are of little avail, where Zealand fidelity, 
are wanting to enforce their obfervance ; this fmgular formality, therefore, only tended 
to betray the weaknefs of the government. By the lafl edidl, alfo, an oath of allegi- 
ance to the dauphin, as their future fovereign, was exacted from all the orders of the. 
ftate, a precaution which had never been deemed neceflary,.{mce the reign of Lewis the 
Eighth. 

In thefe different arrangements for the adminiftration of the kingdom, the queen was 
not forgetful of her own interefts. Apprehenfive that the fame influence which had 
excluded the duke of Orleans from the government, might operate ft i 11 farther in fa- 
vour of his rival, fhe thought to avert the blow fhe dreaded, by procuring a declaration 
from her hufband, that, in cafe of his death, his fon fhould be immediately proclaimed, 
king, the regency fhould he abolifhed, and the fole care of the royal children entrulled. 
to herjelf 7 : — So that, in this cafe, fhe would have enjoyed all the authority of a re- 
gent, without afluming the title. The duke of Orleans made no oppofition to the 
fchemcs of Ifabella, from a conviction, that fo long as the reins of government were irt 
her hands, he fliould continue to guide them. The queen farther obtained, from the 
affectionate indulgence of Charles, a new means of extending her influence, and of en- 
creafing the number of her dependents ; — the too eafy monarch granted her the power- 
of annulling and revoking, at her pleafure, any donations which he either had made or 
might, in future, make 5 . Charles was incapable of fcrefeeing the confequences of this, 

s Trefor des Chartres Layette, Reginces and Majmtes, N° 13. Recueil des Ordonnances. 6 Regift. A du Par-. 
Jcment, fol. i7o> R. 1 Trelbr des Chartres, ubi fupva. a Regift. A-du.P.arlement fol, 177. Rec. des Ord. 
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dangerous permiflion, which tended to his own degradation, and to deliver him wholly 
to the difcretion of a wife who was unworthy his confidence. From this moment the 
ungrateful Ifabella appears to have forgotten the moil facred duties of a wife and a mo- 
ther. The king was abandoned to the care of thofe mercenary attendants, who had no 
other ftimulus than intereft to incite their attention ; and her own children were left 
deftitute of every thing, while fhe diflipated the revenues of the crown, and the produce 
of the imports levied on the induftry of the people. The unhappy Charles was eve» 
reduced to fuch a ftate of depreffion as to be incapable of any exertion. When ap- 
prized, by fome faithful domeftics, of the deplorable fituation of his children, he fent 
tor their governor, who confeffed, with tears, that they had often neither food nor cloaths! 
*,* Alas!' 1 '' faid the wretched monarch, " I am no better treated myfelf!" 

But neither the queen's authority, extenfive as it was, nor the credit of the duke o£ 
Orleans, could prevent the conclufion of a projected alliance between 1 the grand-child- 
ren of the duke of Burgundy, and the offspring of his royal nephew. The dauphin, 
who had completed his feventh year, and his brother, the duke of Touraine, were be- 
trothed to the two eldeft daughters of the count of Nevers ; while madame Michelle, 
the king's eldeft. daughter, was contracted to the count of Charolois. The youth of the 
parties, indeed, rendered the confummation of thefe marriages a matter of uncertainty; 
but they JT ill tended to ftrengthen the influence of the duke of Burgundy, who li id 
already acquired the favour of the people, by his oppofition to thofe ruinous impofts, 
which the avarice of the duke of Orleans had led him to exact. 

The mhunderftanding which preva led between thefe princes was an object of regret 
to the nation at large, who eagerly feconded a project: that was propofed at this period 
for keeping them both at a diftance from the feat of government. The unfettled fitua- 
tion of Henry the Fourth, continually expofed to thofe fecret confpiracies, and open 
revolts, which were, at. once, the confequence and punifhment of his ufurpation, ren- 
dered the opportunity favourable for attacking the Englifh territories on the continent. 
A truce, indeed, fubfifted as an impediment to this plan, but fuch feeble obftacles are 
eafily removed by the united efforts of intereft and ambition. It was accordingly re- 
folved that the duke of Orleans fhould lead an army into Guienne, while, at the oppo- 
fite extremity of the kingdom, the duke of Burgundy was deftined to attempt the re- 
duction of Calais. But both thefe attempts proved equally unfuccefsful, and the people 
had but too great reafon to believe that they had only been ufed as pretexts for loading 
them with additional impofts... 

The return of the princes renewed thofe feuds which convulfed the court and the 
capital. Still protected by the queen, the duke of Orleans propofed a new tax to the 
council tq be levied, indifcriminately, on the whole kingdom. The profpect of a war 
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with England, and the exhaufted ftate of the treafury, were the fpecious pretexts on which 
this propofal was founded. Notwkhftanding the oppofition of the duke of Burgundy, 
the edia paffed, and was rigidly enforced. The produce of the tax was eftimated at 
eighteen hundred thoufand livres, and whoever evaded payment was declared guilty of 
Lefe-Mdjefy. This prodigious fum, as foon as coined, was depofited in the tower of 
the Louvre j but the duke of Orleans forced the gates, and feized all he could find. 

It was at this period that the count of Saint-Paul made a defcent on the Englifh coaft, 
whence he was obliged to retreat with conhderable lofs ; while the garrifon of Calais, 
to retort the infult, extended their incurfions to the frontiers of Artois and Picardy, and 
ravaged the county of St. Paul. Theft attempts of the count, who was nearly allied to 
the houfe of Burgundy, could not fail to excite the refentment of the Englifh againft 
the duke. They, accordingly, attacked the Flemifh veffels and the hoftilities which 
enfued between the two people, put a total ftop to their commercial intercourfe. The 
inhabitants of the principal towns of Fl-anders, eager to preferve their private treaties 
with England, murmured at an interruption, which ruined their manufaaories. The 
duke of Burgundy left the court, as well with the view of {lifting the firft (parks of dif- 
content, as with the defign of perfuading the duchefs of Brabant to relign Iter domi- 
nions. But being fuddenly attacked by a violent diforder, he was compelled to ftop at 
Halle, where he foon expired, in the fixty-third year of his age. On his death-bed he 
exhorted his children to preferve an eternal fidelity to the king, and never, by any 
bafe or unworthy adtions, to pollute the blood of their anceftors. The numerous virtues 
of this prince were, in lome degree, obicured, by his exceflive ambition, and extreme 
prodigality ; the former frequently proved deftrudlive to the tranquillity of the ftate, 
and the latter involved him in difficulties, which not unfrequently terminated in the 
oppreflion of his fuhjeas. He died infolvent; his goods were inftantly feized by his 
creditors, and expofed to public fale ; while it was found neceffary to have recourfe to 
a loan, in order to defray the cxpences of his funeral. The duchefs of Burgundy died 
foon after her hufband. 

©n the death cf the duke of Burgundy, every thing appeared to wear a new face. 
The duke of Orleans thought himlclf fure of holding the reins of government, in fu- 
ture, without contradiaion ; but he foon found, to his coft, that he had now a more 
formidable rival to encounter, than the prince from whole competition he had juil been 
releafed by the common delliny of mankind. Not lefs ambitious than his father, but 
more vain and cnterprifing ; cruel and vindiaive ; paflionate and impetuous ; implaca- 
ble in his hatred ; hypocritical and perfidious'; free from all prejudices, devoid of all 
fcruplcs, exempt from all remorfe, and making a jeft of religion, in an age when incre- 
dulity was not yet in vogue ; — luch was John the Fcarlefs — a prince to whom a lefs 
honourable furname ought to have been aflign^d by hillorians. Heir to Burgundy and 
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Flanders, lie arrived at court, foon after the death of his father, to do homage for his 
dominions; and he was accompanied by his two brothers, Anthony duke of Limbourg 
and count of Bethel ; and Philip count of Artois, who alfo did homage for their ref- 
pedtive appanages 9 . 

A. D. 1405. ] Meanwhile the queen and the duke of Orleans continued to exert the moft 
unlimited authority. Princes, generals, and minifters, all yielded to their united power. 
The people, oppreffed, imprecated vengeance on the authors of their calamities: they 
never diftinguifhed the queen by any other appellation than that of la grandc gaurc, an 
expreffion too indelicate to admit of tranflatiOn: fuch was the wretched ftate of the 
kingdom, when the new duke of Burgundy, demanded a feat in the council, a privi- 
lege to which he was entitled by the dignity of his birth. He haftened to celebrate 
the marriage of his eldeft daughter Margaret with the dauphin ; and that of his fon, 
the count of Charolois, with the princefs Michelle. This double alliance encreafed 
\ his influence : father-in-law to the prefumptive heir to the throne, he found himfelf in 
a fituation to difpute the government with the duke of Orleans, and to divide with 
him the fufFrages of the court. 

The mutual jealoufy of thefe princes only waited for a fit opportunity to difplay 
itfelfi and fuch an opportunity fpeedily occurred. The duke of Orleans propofed in 
the council to levy a general tax, fimilar to that which had been impofed the preceding 
year; the exhaufted Hate of the treafury, and the profpecT: of a war with England, 
were again urged as the motives for laying this additional burden on the people. The 
members of the council, accuftomed to yield to the will of the duke, gave a tacit ap- 
probation to his propofal ; but the duke of Burgundy, equally eager to oppofe his rival, 
and to acquire popularity, refolved to ftand forward on this occafion, as the champion 
of the nation. He expatiated, with equal truth and energy, on the mifery of the peo- 
ple, on the errors and vices of the prefent adminiftration, and, particularly, on the 
fhameful mifapplication of the public money. He afked for an account of the im- 
menfe fums which were daily levied ; he offered his perfon, his troops, and his nobility, 
to defend the ftate againft the attacks of the enemy ; and lie concluded his fpeech by 
protelling that if, in fpite of the reafons he advanced, the council fhould perfift in their 
refolution to publifh the edict, his dominions, at leaft, fhould be exempt from it, as he 
would find means to prevent his fubje£ts from paying a tax, at once onerous and ufelefs. 
The young duke of Brittany, a virtuous prince, who attended the council, made the 
fame offers as the duke of Burgundy, and farther allured the minifters that he would 
willingly wait tbr the payment of the fum of one hundred thoufand crowns that were 
due to him from the ftate, as the marriage-portion of his wife. The edict, however, 
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palled. The duke of Burgundy, indeed, had not flattered himfclf with the idea, that 
he fhould be able to overbalance the influence of the duke of Orleans, who was lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom ; but he was careful to promulgate the remonftrances he 
had urged in favour of the people, whofe idol he inftantly became : and this advantage,, 
which he had the art to maintain, gave him a real fuperiority, which it afterward be- 
came impoffible to deprive him of. 

While the kingdom was reduced to a flate of poverty and wretchednefs, the queen 
:ind her paramour rioted in every fpecies of luxury, and feemed to rack their invention 
for new modes of expencc. Moft of the nobility followed this pernicious example, and, 
after leading a life of debauchery and diflipation, died infolvent. The duke of Orleans, 
in his capacity of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, feized for himfelf the government 
of Normandy ; but the Normans unanimoufly refufed to fu bruit to his authority, and 
plainly told him they would acknowledge no other fovereign than the king. The duke r 
however, applied to Charles, as foon as he had a lucid interval, to confirm his appoint- 
ment. The affair was accordingly fubmitted to the council ; when fome of the mem- 
bers ventured to object the general oppofition of the province, and the evil confe- 
rences to be dreaded from the difcontent of the people ; they even told the king that 
the power of his brother was already too extenfive, and that it would be highly impru- 
dent to add to it, by conferring on him the government of the moft important province 
in the kingdom. Charles feeined to open his eyes : he was moved at the defcription 
they gave him of the dreadful diforders which pervaded every part of the adminiftration. 
i — There is no doubt but that the duke of Burgundy had fecret partizans in the council, 
who only waited for this opportunity to declare themfelvcs. 

The king, notwithftanding his affection for his brother, acknowledged the neceffitjr 
of a reform in the government ; he princes of the blood were confulted on the fub- 
jedt ; the duke of Burgundy was fent for to attend the conference; and the public were 
waiting with impatience for the effect of the projected change in the miniftry; but 
all tfteir hopes were fuddenly fruftrated; — Charles had a relapfe, more violent and painful 
than any he had hitherto experienced ; and the queen and the duke of Orleans again 
feized the adminiftration. 

The duke of Burgundy was on the point of leaving Paris, and the king's illnefs had 
not made him alter his intentions. But as he had refolved to appear in a fituation cal- 
culated to enforce refpect, he aflembled a body of troops, under pretence of repreffing 
the incurfions of the Englifh, who had recently landed at Sluys, under the conduct of 
the carl of Pembroke. In order to deceive the queen and the duke of Orleans ■ he made 
application to them for a fupply of men and money, to enable him to undertake the 
fiege of Calais. In the mean time he had collected eight hundred men at arms, and the 
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biftiop of Liege joined him with a ftrong reinforcement of fix thoufand men. The 
general rendezvous of the troops was appointed at Arras. The duke of Burgundy had 
advanced to within two days march of the capital, before the court were apprized of his 
motions. His unexpected arrival aftonifhed the duke of Orleans, who thus found 
himfelf at the mercy of his enemy. He had no troops to oppofe him ; he was con- 
fcious that a ftrong party was formed in his favour in the Council, and that even the 
princes of the blood were difpofed to join him. The Parifians, who confidered the 
duke of Orleans as the author of the public calamities, only waited for the appearance 
of his competitor, to efpoufe his caufe. In this emergency, the duke determined to 
feek for fafety in flight ; and, withdrawing fecretly from the metropolis, he haftened to 
Melun ; thither the queen followed him, and by this fhameful conducT: juftified the 
reports that had been propagated to her prejudice. Before fhe left Paris, fhe had ordered 
Lewis of Bavaria, her brother; the marquis of Pont; the count of Dammartin, and 
Montagu, maitre d'hotel to the king, to bring the dauphin to her. She went to Corbeil 
to wait their arrival, and was there joined by the duke of Orleans. 

The duke of Burgundy had advanced as far as Louvres, before he heard of the hafty 
retreat of Ifabella and the duke of Orleans ; and, at the fame time, he was informed of 
their intentions to carry off the dauphin. In order to prevent the accomplifhment of 
this part of their fcheme, he haftened to the hotel de Saint Paul, where he learned that 
the young prince and his confort had, notwithstanding their own entreaties, and the re- 
fiftance of their attendants, been compelled, early in the morning, to get into a covered 
boat, which was to convey them to a certain diftance, where a litter waited for them. 
The duke, without alighting, immediately purfued the illuftrious fugitives, whom he 
overtook at Juviiy. After faluting the dauphin, he afked him whither he was going, 
and whether he would not rather return to Paris than purfue his journey 10 ? The 
young prince having anfwered in the affirmative, the duke, notwithftanding the re- 
monitrances of Lewis of Bavaria, conveyed him back to the metropolis. When the 
duke of Orleans was informed of this circumftance, his fears encreafed, and he fled, 
with the queen, from Corbeil to Melun: whence they ifTued orders to all the provinces 
to levy troops. 

The dauphin was received at the entrance of Paris by the king of Navarre, the dukes 
of Berry and Bourbon, the count of la Marche, and mo ft of the nobility. The people 
flocked to meet him, and made the ftreets reiound with their acclamations. The duke 
of Burgundy was hailed as the defender of the ftate, and the deliverer of the royal 
family. He took up his abode in the Louvre, in an apartment immediately over that 
jn which the dauphin relided, that he might be the better able to preferve him from the 
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attelnpts of his mother. He received the thanks of the city, and of the imiverfity, for 
the fervice he had rendered the Hate, and was entreated to continue his good offices-. 
That fame day the parliament received letters from the duke of Orleans, who reprefented 
the conduct of his rival as an infult to the king ; and, at the fame time, prohibited the 
entrance of foreign troops into the metropolis. The magiftrates were at a lots how 
to aft ; they forefaw all the evils which would fpring from thefe quarrels, which, 
though veiled beneath the fpecious mafk of public good, were, in fact, produced only 
by jealoufy and ambition. The regifters of the court, which are Til 1 1 extant, fufficiently 
demonstrate that the views of the rival princes were perfectly underftood by the en- 
lightened part of the public 11 . 

Every neceffary meafure was adopted for the defence of the capital. The chains, 
which had been taken from the Parifians, during the former commotions, were now 
reftored and placed at the end of the ffreets. The government of the Louvre was en- 
trufted to Regnaut d'Angennes, and that of the Baftile to Montagu, although he was 
one of thofe who had affilted in carrying off the dauphin, the care of whofe perfon the 
duke of Berry took upon himfelf. Frefh troops daily arrived at Paris, which foon 
contained; a body of five-and-twenty thoufand men, independent of the different corps 
which were potted m the neighbouring villages, where they committed the molt dread- 
ful diforders. 

A council having been convened, the duke of Burgundy explained the motives of his 
conduct, and, after protefting that he did not wifh for any fliare in the government, 
offered his perfon, his fortune, and his friends, to affift in removing the calamities with 
which the kingdom was afflicted ; and, at the fame time, declared, that he would never 
ceafe to infift on a general reform in the government, till he had completely accom- 
plished that falutary object. This declaration fufficiently proved the infincerity of his 
previous proteftation, and fhewed that he confidered himfelf as the arbiter of the ftate. 
The attachment of the Parifians gave him a decided advantage over his rival j an ad- 
vantage, too, which the number of troops he had introduced into the capital enabled 
him to maintain. 

The duke of Orleans, in the mean time, was employed in Strengthening the fortifi- 
cations of Melun, whither troops flocked to him from the different provinces, fo that he 
foon found himfelf at the head of twenty thoufand men. The king, in the fhort in- 
tervals of reafon, which fometimes occurred, endeavoured to allay the fury of either 
party, by an exprefs prohibition to commence hoftilities ; but they were too much en- 
raged to fuhmit to conftraint. The duke of Orleans approached Paris ; a detachment 

*« Regiftres du Parlement, An. 1405. 
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of his army took poffelfion of Charenton, and every preparation was made for a general 
action, the iflue of which muft have proved highly calamitous to the nation, for which- 
ever iide victory had declared. 

The princes of the blood were aware of the magnitude of the danger, and they 
fpared no pains to prevent it. The dukes of Berry and Bourbon, with the kings of Sicily 
and Navarre, were at length accepted as mediators by the contending parties; twenty 
times were the negociations broken ofF, and the people, as often faw themfelves on the 
point of experiencing all the horrors of civil war. But after a delay of two months, 
paHTed in continual alarm, peace was, at laft, concluded at Vincennes, where the 
queen was prefent. The two princes confented to difmifs their troops, and the 
duke of Burgundy — notwithftanding his recent proteftations of difinterejlednefs — claimed, 
and was admitted to an equal participation, with the duke of Orleans, in the authority 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This laft prince had the addrefs to referve for 
himfelf the department of the finances, which was not the fmalleft object of his ambition. 

Peace was proclaimed ; and the people, who began to be tired of thefe difputes, ffn- 
cerely rejoiced at the reftoration of harmony. The duke of Berry, anxious to cement 
the reconciliation, invited his two nephews to meet at the hotel de Nefle, his ufual re- 
fidence, where they exchanged embraces, and mutual promifes of eternal friendfhip. 
They even carried their confidence fo far, as to fleep in the fame bed; a cuftom then 
in vogue, and regarded as the moft infallible proof of efteem that two friends could 
afford to each other. 

During thefe tranfactions, the wretched Charles was reduced to a fituation the moft 
deplorable. From the criminal neglect of his attendants, he had nearly expired by a 
death the moft horrid that imagination can picture. Five months had he paffed without 
entering a bed, without changing his cloaths, or even his linen. He felt all the fatal effects 
of uncleanlinefs ; and all the infirmities which Job had experienced now attacked this 
unfortunate prince. In the height of his delirium he had forced a blunt iron into his 
flefh, and fymptoms of mortification began to appear in various parts of his body. His 
family and domeftics, unfeeling, ferocious, and brutal, had incurred the guilt of refufing 
to a fovereign, a mafter, a hufband, a brother, that afliftance which the pooreft of his 
fubjeds could have commanded in an hofpital. Such an inftance of cruelty muft brand 
with eternal infamy the memory of all- who were concerned in it. The princes, bu- 
ffed in projects of ambition, and fchemes of perfonal inteieft, had become callous to the 
common feelings of humanity. At length, his fituation was fuch that his firft phy- 
fician thought it neceffary to apprize the council of his danger. Afhamed of their 
criminal conduct, they now prepared to remedy it. As the malignant fury of the 
king had been urged as an excufe for not approaching him, twelve men, arrayed in hi- 
deous 
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deous dreffes, with their faces blacked, fuddenly entered his apartment ; and Charles, 
alarmed at a fight fo unexpeded and horrid, fuffered himfelf quietly to be feized and 
undreffed ; and the care that was afterward takdn of him, by degrees, reftored him 
to bodily health, though his mental faculties ftill continued in the fame Hate of de- 
rangement. 

But while the palace thus exhibited a fcene of mifery and want, the queen made 
her public entry into the capital, and difplayed all the pomp and luxury which the age 
could afford. Nor does it appear that either the princes or people were affected by the 
degrading contraft. The arts of gallantry and magnificence had been exhaufted in the 
drefs of the profligate Ifabella ; on either fide of whole carriage walked the dukes of 
Eurgundy and Orleans, followed by the princes and nobles of the court. The dreffes 
and equipages of the company who joined in the proceffion fhone with gold and pre- 
cious Hones; even the horfes had fhoes of filver. This pompous band proceeded, through 
immenfe crowds of people, to the cathedral, and from thence to the Louvre. The 
Parihans vainly flattered themfelves that the accommodation which had taken place 
between the rival dukes muft prove beneficial to the kingdom. They placed an 
implicit faith in the profeffions of the duke of Burgundy, nor was the eagernefs with 
which he grafped at power fufficient to undeceive them. By the new arrangement 
the government of Picardy was conferred on that prince, and he divided with the 
duke of Orleans the produce of the fubfidies, which continued on the fame footing 
as before. 

A. D. 1406.] Soon after this reconciliation the duke of Orleans led a powerful 
army into Guienne, and laid fiege to Bourg, but after incurring an immenfe expence 
he was compelled to abandon the enterprise and difmifs his troops. Nor was his 
rival, the duke of Burgundy, more fuccefsful in an attempt which he made, about the 
fame time, to reduce the town of Calais. Thefe fruitlefs expeditions were followed by 
a renewal of the truce with England. The murmurs of the people at the encreafe of 
taxes; the diforders which prevailed in the finances; the ftate of the king's houfhold, 
and that of his fons' who were in want of every thing, at length made Charles refolve, 
notwithflanding the afcendancy which his brother had acquired over his mind, to take 
from him the lupremc command. But he was unfortunately prevented, by arelapfc, from 
enforcing this falutary refolution. Indeed, it is worthy of remark, that whenever he 
exprefied a determination to remedy the abufes in the government, his diforder in- 
flantly returned. The duke of Orleans difpofed of the revenue in a more abfolute 
manner than before, and made no better ufe of his power, in any refpedV.. 

It was at this period that Oliver de Cliffon breathed his laft, in his caftle of Joffelin, 
in Brittany ; he left an immenfe fortune, to the acquintion of which he had facrificed his 
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honour; he had but few qualities to conciliate efteem, and many to extort reprobation; 
his intrepidity in the field gained him many admirers in a martial age, when valour 
was, too frequently, deemed an adequate fubftitute for virtue : but his avarice and 
cruelty jufUy enlarged the number of his enemies, and left an indelible ftain on his 
memory. 

A, D. 1407.] Though the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, on their return to court, 
veiled their mutual animofity, beneath the garb of politcnels, it was eafy to perceive 
that their hatred was too violent to fubfift, for any length of time, in this ftate of con- 
ftraint ; each of them, far from being willing to yield the fuperiority to his rival, could 
not even bear the thoughts of regarding him as an equal; hence every man of reflection 
was perfuaded that one of them muft fpeedily fall, though it was impoffible to forefee 
which of the two would prove victorious. We are now coming to a grand epoch in the 
hiftory of France. The revolutions which enfued, effected a total change in the people, 
as well as in their manners and cuitoms. Blot out the fmail fpace of forty years from the 
annals of the country, and the fudden and prodigious alteration it experienced, muft 
excite univerfal aftonifhment. The civil and political adminiftration ; the government ; 
the laws, the interefts of the flate, the cuftoms, the fpirit of the people, were no longer 
the fame ; in fhort, fays Villaret it was no longer the fame nation. If we except 
thofe primitive features which diftinguifh different nations from each other, and which, 
perhaps, may rather be traced to the nature of the climate,'than to the national charac- 
ter : the French, under the latter years of the reign of Charles the Seventh, and under 
that of his fucceflor, bore no refemblance to the French of Charles the Wife. What 
caufe produced this wonderful change? — The quarrel of two individuals. 

The duke of Burgundy, befides the advantage of a vaft domain, had the fupport of 
his two brothers, whole property was confiderable, and whofe power extenfive. To 
one of them he had recently enfured the opulent fucceffion of the united duchy of 
Brabant and Limbourg. He was father-in-law to the heir-apparent, and had contracted 
his eldeft fon, the count of Charolois, to a daughter of the king's; and, flill farther to 
ffrengthen his connection with the reigning family, he had concluded a marriage be- 
tween the duke of Touraine, fecond fon to Charles, and his own niece, Jaqueline of 
Bavaria. With the princes, and in the council, he enjoyed a degrje of confuleration 
which the vigour of his conduct had acquired. By his oppofition to the projected 
impofts, at a time when he had nofhare in the adminiftration, he had gained the favour 
of the people, who gave him credit for better intentions than, he poflefied. He was 
endued with courage, and his private life had been hitherto exempt from reproach. His 
difintereftednefs was the theme of public commendation ; nor had he yet forfeited his 
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pretenfions to reditude, franknefs and generonty. His mind was unimproved by ftudy, 
and as he had an aukward delivery, and could, with difficulty, exprefs his ideas, he 
forbore, as much as pofiiblc, to fpeak in public. 

The duke of Orleans was poffeffed of all the graces of perfon, with a mind embel- 
limed by wit, and adorned with all the literary knowledge of the age, though not 
exempt from that fpecies of weaknefs which leads to fuperftition. His eloquence is 
fpoken of by contemporary writers, in terms of admiration : he would often attend to the 
longeft fpeeches of the moft tedious orators, and immediately reply to every point, con- 
futing their arguments with wonderful ingenuity, and expofing to ridicule and con- 
tempt thofe ltudied paffages which they had vainly imagined would excite commenda- 
tion and command applaufe. He had a dignified pride j was, by nature, generous]; and 
wholly exempt from affectation. Liberal, or rather prodigal ; trifling, frivolous, and 
inconftant; he wilhed to unite bufinefs with pleafure, politics with, gallantry, and 
devotion with voluptuofnefs. Born with the happieft difpofition, but left to his own 
guidance, at an age when reafon had fcarcely begun to affert her empire over the mind, 
he inconfiderately indulged in the unreftrained gratification of his paffions, which foon 
corrupted his manners, and depraved his heart. He fet an example of the molt aban- 
doned licentioufnefs to the whole court. The public, who could fee nothing but his 
irregularities, cenfured him highly, and with reafon ; while fuch as were admitted to 
his intimacy were charmed with the amiable qualities which appeared through the 
errors and vices which obfcured their brilliancy. Ambition, which came to torment 
him, at a more advanced period of life, rendered his other defects more dangerous, and 
became the fource of all thofe acts of injuftice which he had committed fince he had 
been entrufted with the government of the kingdom. 

Opportunities of difpute could not be wanting between princes who were actuated 
by mutual hatred. The king, notwithstanding his late determination to remove his 
brother from the helm of government, fuffered his affection to overcome his refentment. 
He granted to his eldeft fon, the count of Angouleme, who had jult married the young 
queen of England, widow to Richard the Second, the duchy of Guienne, although the 
dauphin bore the title of duke of Guienne. This grant couldnot fail to difpleafethe duke 
of Burgundy, who openly exprefledhis dilcontent. Pope Benedict, too, who was a friend 
to the duke of Orleans, afforded him another fubjedt of difpleafure, by depofing, at the 
felicitation of the people, the bilhop of Liege, a martial prelate, the friend and ally of 
the duke of Burgundy. Every day gave rife to fome new complaint. Whenever they 
met at the council, it was merely for the purpofe of contradiction ; whatever was pro- 
pofed by one being immediately difapproved by the other ; their difputes became.more 
and more violent, and it was every moment apprehended that fome pointed infult 
would be offered. 

To 
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To thefe motives of vanity, it is pretended, another was added, of a more fecret na- 
ture, which was fufficient to excite the moll implacable refentment. The duke of 
Orleans, not lefs vain than voluptuous, boafted publickly of his intrigues. There 
was one apartment in his palace, which he devoted to the reception of the portraits of 
fuch ladies of the court as had facrificed their honour to his rank or attractions. Not 
content with placing the duchefs of Burgundy among thefe frail beauties — though re- 
prefented by fome hiftorians as a virtuous princefs — he had, at once, the meannefs and 
indifcretion to introduce her hufband into the apartment. This imprudent prince went 
flill farther; he compofed fongs, in which he expatiated with rapture on the favours 
he had received from the duchefs, and dwelt with peculiar energy on the delightful 
contraft afforded by her jetty ringlets flowing down her fnovvy bofom. An adventure, 
too, at a mafquerade, where the amorous pair are faid to have eluded the vigilance ot 
the company by favour of a tapeftry, became the topic of public converfation. Injuries 
like thefe were not to be forgiven. But indeed no fuch ftimulus was wanting to excite 
the duke of Burgundy to the adoption of refolutions the molt fanguinary and unjusti- 
fiable. If he had hitherto concealed his fentiments, it was -only with the view to render 
the gratification of his revenge more certain and effectual. 

The destruction of the duke of Orfeans had long been refolved on. Six months be- 
fore the prefent period, the duke of Burgundy had employed agents to feek for a pro- 
per place for the execution of his defign ; for which it was neceffary to have a houfe in 
the vicinity of the palace 13 : at length, in the month of November, 1407, he purchafed 
the hotel de Notre Dame, which was fituated in the vieille Rue du Temple, between the 
Rue des Rogers and the Rue des Francs Bourgeois. Here he ftationed eighteen ruffians, 
under the conduct of Ralph d'Octonville, a gentleman of Normandy, who had long 
been attached to the houfe of Burgundy. The late duke, it feems, had obtained for 
this man, letters of grace on account of fome crime which he had committed, but 
which is not fpecified in the regifters of the parliament, where the circumftance is 
mentioned. Never were meafures better concerted for enfuring fuccefs to a criminal 
project ; the fecret was fo well kept, that the prince againft whom thefe machinations 
•were levelled, had not the fmalleft fufpicion of the danger which threatened him. 

The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, continued his ufual diffimulation ; and 
even affected to meet the advances of the duke of Berry, who again offered himfelf as 
a mediator between the rival princes. On Sunday, the twentieth of November, 1407, 
the duke conducted his two nephews to the church of the Auguftines, where they mu- 
tually confirmed their oaths of reconciliation, by affifting at the celebration of the 
fame mafs. After this pious ceremony, they attended a grand feaft that was given at 
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the hotel de Nefle, where they again renewed their promifcs of an inviolable friendfhip. 
They figned an ad of confraternity, mutually accepted the order of knighthood from, 
each other, and before they parted made a thoufand proteftations of preferving, in fu-. 
ture, the ftricteft harmony and concord. Two days after they again met at the council, . 
an,d, in the prefence of the king, and the whole court, reiterated their profeffions of re- 
ciprocal benevolence. The duke of Orleans invited the duke of Burgundy to dinner,, 
on the Sunday following; the invitation was accepted ; they embraced and parted. 

The day after this la ft interview, the duke of Orleans, having pafled a part of the 
day at the hotel de St. Paul, went, in the afternoon, to the hotel Barbette, a houle 
which the queen had purchafed of Montagu, the grand maitre-d'hotel, and which was 
called the queen's private refidence — Le petit fejour de la rc'mc ; an appellation given to 
thole private houfes of the nobility, whither they frequently retired, to enjoy that eafe 
and comfort, with which the pomp and dignity preferved in their palaces were wholly 
incompatible. Ifabella had juft given birth to a child, which died foon after it came 
into the world. The duke fupped with her ; and about eight in- the evening, Schas de 
Courte-Heufe, (valet-de-chambre to the king) who was one of the confpirators, came 
to tell him that his brother wanted to fpeak to him immediately, on bufinefs of the ut- 
Efioft importance, which would not admit of the fmalleft delay. The duke readily, 
obeyed the fummons, and ordering his mule to be faddled, fet out for the hotel de Saint' 
Paul, followed only by. two efquires, mounted on the fame horfe, and preceded by four^ 
or five footmen with torches. Such of his attendants as had' accompanied him to the 
queen's, were in no hafte to follow him. Though he feldom went out without an: 
efcort of fix hundred gentlemen, he had, that day, but a fmall retinue. The choice 
of the time, the hour at which the pretended order from the king was delivered, every 
cireumftance, in fhort, combines to fhew wrth what coolnefs and deliberation the con- 
fpirators had planned their meafures.. The duke was dreffed, without a hood, in a 
robe of black velvet, trimmed with fable; far from apprehending any danger, he rode 
gently on, finging and beating time with his glove on the faddle. He paffed the con- 
ipirators, who were drawn up in front of a houfe above the hotel de Notre-Dame. The 
horfe, on whkh his two efquires were mounted, took fright, and running away with 
their riders, did not flop till he came to the Rue St. Antoine. At that inftant the duke 
was furrounded by the affafiins, who exclaimed—" Kill him.' kill him!"— " lam the duke 

of Orleans /"faid the prince.—" So much the Letter," replied one of the ruffians ; "you 
" are the very man I ■wont" and he had no fooner uttered the words, than with the 
blow of a battle-axe, he cut off the duke's left hand, which was placed on the pommel- 
of the faddle. A repetition of blows compelled him to. loofe the reins which he held 
in his other hand, and foon brought him to the ground 5 though weltering in his blood, 
he had ftill fufficient ftrength to rife on his knees, and parry the blows with his arm ; 
to. this feeble defence foon failed him; a blow from a elub, filled with iron points! 
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broke his arm above the elbow. During tjii-s bloody fcene, the duke continually ex- 
claimed — " What does all this mean /" " Whence comes it P" At length he fell on the 
pavement ; when two frefti wounds, which he received on his head, put an end to his 
exigence, and fcattered his brains on the ground. As Joon as he ceafed to move, the 
affaflins held a torch to his face to fee if he was dead. At that moment, a man, whofe 
face was concealed beneath a red hood, iffued from the hotel de Notre-Dame, and, after 
"he had given a laft blow to the mangled corpfe of the prince, he faid to his afTociates, 
*' Put out the lights, and let us be off ; for he is dead." This, moft probably, was the 
duke of Burgundy himfelf. The footmen who carried the torches had all fled on the 
firft attack, except one, whofe name was Jacob. This faithful domeftic, feeing his 
mafter difmounted, threw himfelf on his body, and received many of the blows that 
were aimed at the prince. He fell a victim to his fidelity ; and his laft words — '■'■Alas ! 
** my lord, my majler /" — were exprefRve of his honeft affection. The name of this 
worthy man does honour to the page of hiftory, and calls for the efteem and admira- 
tion of pofterity. Such were the circumftances of this murder, as extracted from the 
depofitions of eye-witneffes, who underwent an immediate examination * 4 . One of 
thefe witnefTes, a woman, depofed, that when fhe called out murder ! one of the affaflins 
approached her, and ©rdered her, in an authoritative tone, to be filent. 

The affaflins had the precaution to fet fire to the hotel which had ferved them for a- 
Tetreat, in the hope that the alarm, occafioned by the conflagration, would favour their 
efcape. In the mean time, the duke's two efquires returned ; and the attendants, who 
had been left at the hotel Barbette, having arrived, the prince's body was conveyed to the 
houfe of the marefchal de Rieux, which was oppofite to the place where the murder 
was committed. The fatal news foon fpread through the town. The queen, half- 
dead with grief and alarm, was immediately carried to the hotel de Saint Paul. At 
break of day the princes of the blood affembled at the hotel d'Anjou, in the Rue de la 
Tixeranderie, where the duke of Burgundy attended. The gates of the town were 
ordered to be Ihut, and corps-de-garde were placed in the ftreets. As foon as the body 
was conveyed from the marefchal's de Rieux to a neighbouring church, the princes 
went to fee it. When the duke of Burgundy approached the corpfe, it is faid, blood iffued 
from its mouth ; mafking his joy beneath a femblance of indignation, that prince ex- 
claimed, that it was the moft foul and treacherous murder which had ever been com- 
mitted in the kingdom. The provoft of Paris received orders to inveftigate the fan- 
guinary bufinefs. Sufpicions, at firft, fell upon the lord of Cany, whofe wife the duke 
of Orleans had feduced, and who was, therefore, fuppofed to have adopted this mode 
of revenging his injured honour; but it was found, on enquiry, that he had been ab- 
fent from Paris more than a year. The laft duties were paid to the duke of Orleans a 
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•who was buried, according to his own defire, at the church belonging to the convent of 
the Celeftines. The pall was fupported by the king of Sicily, and the dukes of Berry, 
Bourbon, and Burgundy ; the laft of whom appeared more deeply afflicted than the reft. 

Lewis, duke of Orleans, left three fons by his wife, Valentina of Milan. Four 
years before the fatal event which deprived him of life, he had made his will, by which 
he left to his eldeft fon, Charles, the duchy of Orleans ; the counties of Valois,. Blois, 
and Beaumont; and the county of Aft and Luxembourg: to Philip, his fecond fon, he 
left the counties of Vertus, Porcien, Chateau-Thierry, and Gandelus ; the vidamie of 
Chalons, and la Fere : and to his third fon, John, he bequeathed the counties of An^ 
gouleme, Perigort, and Dreux ; la Ferte-Bernard ; la Ferte-Maifon ; the diftridl of 
Brie-Comte-Robert ; la Ferte-Alais, and Saint-Sauveur. In this will, which contains 
a prodigious number of legacie* and bequefts for charitable ufes, the duke ftyles himfelf 
— Lewis, fon to a king of France, unworthy duke of Orleans^ 

Many enquiries had been made, and feveral perfons examined, on the fubjecT; of this 
horrid and audacious murder. But thofe had not been applied to who were beft able to 
throw a light upon it, fuch as Henry du Chaftellier, nephew to the marefchal de Rieux, 
and firft cup-bearer to the duke of Orleans-, who was ftanding with an efquire, named 
John de Rouvray, at a window of the hotel de Rieux, which overlooked the Rue- du 
Temple, at the time the murder was conmit ted. Thefe two gentlemen were well ac- 
quainted with the whole court ; but it is probable they were afraid of having their 
names called in queftion ; and the perfons who were ordered to inveftigate trie bufinefs 
were equally fearful of exploring the fatal myftery ? 

The provoft of Paris, however, at length received information that one of the aflaflms 
had taken refuge in the duke of Burgundy's palace. He immediately reported this cir- 
cumftance to the council, and applied for an order from the king, to authorize him 
to fearch a palace of a prince of the blood. The duke of Burgundy, who had hitherto 
played his part with all the flull and refolutiorLof a hardened culprit, was confounded 
wile™ he heard of the difcovery which had been made, and trembled at the thoughts of 
detection. The indignation of the king; the reproaches of the princes; and the con^ 
tempt of the people, now prefented themfelves to his mind; he was ftricken with.re- 
morfe j his confcience began to upbraid him with his guilt, and that fevereft of 
all punifhments purfued him through life, though an apparent profperity and fuccefsful 
crimes deferred, for a few years, the hour of vengeance Difconcerted by the provoft 's 
report, pale and trembling, he led the king of Sicily and the duke of Berry to one ex- 
tremity of the council-chamber; where he confeffed his crime, faying, that the devil 
had taken him by furprize, and tempted him to it. The duke of Berry, imprefled with 
horror, burft into tears, and exclaimed—" Now have I loft both my nephews /" 
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The council aflembled again the next day, when the duke of Burgundy prefented 
himfelf at the door, but the duke of Berry refufed him admiffion. The duke of Bourbon-, 
who arrived foon after he was gone, complained loudly of the council's neglect in not hav- 
ing fecured his perfon. Thisftroke of authority faved the ftate; but {till he was deflined 
to live for the misfortune of his country. On his return home his fears encreafed ; 
and while the council were lofing time in deliberating, he mounted his horfe, and left 
Paris, accompanied only by fix attendants. When he arrived at Saint-Maixance, he broke 
down the bridge in order to flop the progrefs of thofe who might be fent in purfuit of 
him. He was fortunate enough to find frefh horfes on the road, which enabled him 
to reach Bapaumes in fix hours. The memory of the duke's precipitate flight is ftill 
preferved in that city, where he ordered a particular bell, called the angelus, to be rung 
every day at one o'clock at noon, the hour at which he arrived there. The cuftom ftill 
continues ; and the bell is, to this day, called the duke of Burgundy s angelus. 

There are certain crimes, whofe atrocioufnefs appears to create an univerfal ftupe- 
faction. The birth, the rank, the power, and the audacity of the criminal, kept the 
court in a ftate of fufpence ; his prefence had embarrafTed the council, who were 
at a lofs how to proceed in a conjuncture which had no example ; nor did his flight put 
an end to their doubts. The duke of Bourbon was the only one who had the fpirit to 
propofe that he fhould be immediately purfued, and brought to juftice; but the other 
members of the council were too weak to follow this falutary advice. The mo ft 
faithful fervants of the duke of Orleans, enraged at their timidity, aflembled, to the 
number of one hundred and twenty men at arms, with a full determination to revenge 
the death of their murdered prince. At their head was Clignet de Brebant, who had 
been promoted, by the means of the duke of Orleans, from the ftation of a private 
gentleman, to the high office of admiral ; and had lately married the countefs-dowager 
of Blois. He evinced the greatefi anxiety, on this occafion, to fignalize, at once, his 
grief and his gratitude. But this generous troop had fcarcelyleft the city, when they 
received the moft peremptory orders from the king of Sicily to return. It is probable, 
indeed, their purfuit would have been fruitlefs, as the duke had fo much the ftart of 
them, and had, moreover, the advantage of frefh horfes. But it is aftonifliing that 
none of his accomplices fhould have been fecured ; and that, notwithftanding there 
were corps de-garde placed in every part of the town, and all the gates were fhut, they" 
ftiould have found means to leave the houfe in which they were known to have taken 
refuge, and to effect; their efcape. They joined the duke of Burgundy, who afforded 
them a fafe retreat in the caftle of Lens. To fuffer a crime to pafs unpunifhed, is, in 
certain cafes, a greater evil than the crime itfelf. This affhffi nation, horrid as it was iii 
itfelf, and in the circumftances attending it, was ftiil more fatal in its effects. Yet the 
Pariiians, attached to the duke of Burgundy, who had won their affection by his ast- 
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ful declamations againft the taxes, openly rejoiced at the death of the duke of Orleans ; 
and converted his murder into a fubject of ridicule. 

In other parts of the kingdom, however, this tragic event was viewed in a proper 
light ; it infpired with horror and alarm all thofe who ftill preferved in their hearts 
any fentiments of affection for. their country IS . The duchefs of Orleans was at Cha- 
teau-Thierry, when fhe received the news of her hufband's death. Moil of the nobi- 
lity and gentry who were attached to her family haftened to join her ; and while the 
princefs indulged the firft tranfports of grief, they prudently provided for the lafety 
of her children. Two of the princes were conducted, under a flrong and faithful 
efcort, to the caflle of Blois ; and the youngeft, the count of Angouleme, was left to 
coniole his mother. 

But Valentina, notwithftsnding her diftrefs at the lofs lhe had fuftained, forgot not 
that fhe owed to the memory of her hulband fomething more than fruitlefs tears and 
flerile lamentations ; as a mother too, it was her duty to protect the intereft of her 
children. She, accordingly, repaired to Paris, accompanied by the count of Angou- 
leme, and the queen dowager of England, wife to her eldefl: fon, Charles of Orleans. 
The king of Sicily, the dukes of Berry and Bourbon, the counts of Clermont and Ven- 
dotne, and.the conftable d'Albret, met her without the walls of the city. The duchefs 
and all her attendants were dreffed in black ; and her car was entirely covered with, 
black cloth, and drawn by fix white horfes. 

She alighted at the hotel de St. Paul, where (he had an audience of the king. 
When lhe threw herfelf at his feet, Charles, who then enjoyed an interval of reafon, 
railed her up, and promifed her all the fatisfaclion which lhe was entitled to expect 

from his affection and equity. Unhappily poffefTed of fufficient fenfibility to deplore 
the misfortunes of his family, he mingled his tears with thofe of his fifter-in-law, and 
endeavoured to impart that confolation to her, which he was incapable of receiving 
himfelf; he fwore to revenge the death of a brother whom he had never ceafed to 

.love, and promifed his widow the moll: ample protection and fupport. This oath was 
renewed, and thefc promifes were confirmed, at a public audience which the duchefs 

-obtained fome days after, and the time was fixed for inftituting a criminal fuit againft 
the murderer of her hulband. 

The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, was preparing to avert' the gathering ftorm, 
,by juftif; ing the crime he could no longer deny »*. He was fenfible that in future he 
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could only expert to derive fafety from the terror with which he fhould infpire thofe 
enemies whom he had now rendered irreconcileable. His firft care was to affemble the 
ftates- general of Flanders at Ghent, and to fecure the forces of that province. His 
publifhed a manifefto, in which, after explaining the motives that had induced him to 
procure the affaffination of the duke of Orleans, he exhorted his vaffals to afford him 
thofe fuccours which the urgency of the cafe required. The deputies of the different 
towns, accordingly, promifed to grant him effectual affiftance againft all perfons, 
except the king of France aud hi s: children. He iffued orders, at the lame time, to levy 
troops, in the duchy of Burgundy, which were deftined to join the Flemings. 

The princes of the council, being informed of thefe preparations, were thrown into 
the utmoft embarraffment. Far from being able to carry the war into the duke's ; 
dominions,, they found themfelves wholly unprepared to oppofe the fm all eft obftacle to 
the invafions with which he feemed to threaten them. They had no troops, and moft 
of the towns, difcontented with the prefent minifters, fecretly favoured the duke ofs 
Burgundy, who had flattered- them with the profpecf. of a happy change, in cafe he 
fhould get poffefRon of the government ; the capital, in particular, openly avowed its ■ 
partiality to that prince. Under thefe circumflances, it appeared neceffary to negociate 
with a criminal, whom they wanted the power to punifh. The 'count of St. Paul under- 
took to make the firft overtures for an accommodation thus humiliating. In order to 
preferve the king's honour, at leaft in appearance, the duke was required, by an open . 
confeflion, and a formal excufe, to acknowledge a crime, which it was previoufly re- 
folved to pardon ; but even tht3 fatisfaftion, frivolous as it was, he refufed to grant. 
The king of Sicily and the duke of Berry held a fecond conference with him at 
Amiens, but were not more fuccefsful in their negociations than the count of Saint- 
Paul : the duke of Burgundy remained inflexible, and refufed to repair to court on 
any other condition than that of obtaining from the king an approbation of his con- 
duct; as if it had not been fufficient to confefs himfelf the author of the bafeft of all 
crimes, without pretending to give a legal fancYion to any action of fo dark a dye. 
The two princes left him highly diffatisfied at the refult of their interview ; they 
delivered the duke's anfwer to the council, but were afraid of rendering it public, left 
it fhould encreafe the infolence of the Parifians, moft of whom were his avowed 
partifans.. 

The embarraffment of the court every moment encreafed ; and, to add to the confufion, 
Charles relapfed into his former ftate of infinity. But he had previoufly hblden a- 
bed of juftice, in the grand chamber of the parliament 17 , which was attended by the 
king of Sicily ; the dukes of Guienne, Berry and Bourbon ; the counts of Mortaing, 

»7 Regiflres du Parlement. Trt'for des Chartrcs. Du Tillet. Pafquier. 
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Nevers, Clermont, Alencon, Vendome, St. Paul, and Tancarville ; the conftable, 
teveral prelates and abbots, and a prodigious number of knights, with the judges of the 
different courts. The principal object of this affembly was to provide for the go-, 
vernment of the kingdom. In the preterit fituation of affairs it appeared too dan- 
gerous to entruft the exercife of the fovereign authority to any one perfon. It was 
therefore decreed that, in cafe of the king's death or illnefs, the regency fhould be 
fupprefled, and the kingdom be governed under the authority of the lawful heir, 
though a minor ; that all the public ads fhould be paffed in his name ; and that all 
Hate affairs .fhould be tranfaaed by the queen, if alive, and by the princes of the blood, 
aflifted by the conftable, the chancellor, and the wlfejl members of the council. This 
ordonnance, which, at that time, was confidered as a mafter-piece of political fagacity, 
by multiplying the number of governors, only ferved, to multiply embarraffments, pre- 
temfions and jealoufies. Authority, thus divided, loft half its force ; as was fufficiently 
proved by the conduct of the queen, the princes, and the council, during the king's 
illnefs, at a time, too, when the public intereft called for an equal portion of vigour, 
concord, and activity. 

The duke of Burgundy, after the conference at Amiens, had returned to Arras, where 
he aflembled frefh troops, with which he advanced towards the capital. In vain did 
the king of Sicily and the duke of Berry renew their entreaty, that he would at leaft 
preferve an appearance of refpect to the laws of the kingdom, and of duty to his fo- 
vereign ; in vain did they forbid him, in the king's name, to enter Paris ; he remained 
inflexible, and even rejected, with -difdain, the laft propofal, that was made him, to 
appear at court with a fmall retinue. This princely affaflin repaired to Saint-Denis, 
to perform his devotions — a ftrange kind of piety muft be that, the practice whereof could 
he reconciled with murder and rebellion ! 

The duchefs of Orleans, on the news of the duke of Burgundy's approach, had re- 
tired from court. As the king was taken ill immediately after her departure, the ene- 
mies of her family did not fail to afcribe his relapfe to her : ihe, therefore, haftened to 
Blois, and caufed the fortifications of that town to be immediately repaired. The vir- 
i% tuous Bourbon, juftly enraged at the indignity of negotiating with a traitor and an 
affaflin, had refilled to attend the conferences, and retired to his appanage to deplore at 
liberty the degradation of the princes, and the misfortunes of the ftate. 

A. D. 1408.] The duke of Burgundy entered Paris, with the fame precautions as if 
he were taking poffeflion of a. conquered town ; a thoufand men at arms, divided into three 
bodies, attended his perfon, and the reft of his troops were difperfed in the environs of the 
capital. The inhabitants received him with tranfports of joy. He marched through 
the town amid the acclamations of a mad populace, who hailed him as a prince that 
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came to refcue them from oppreffion ; and received the murderer of their monarch's 
brother with the fame pomp and the fame ceremonies as were obferved on the publick 
entry of their lawful fovereigns. Every thing bent beneath the weight of his power. 
Idol of the Parifians, arbiter of a trembling and impotent court, his will became law. 
The troops which accompanied him on his entrance, furrounded his palace, which he 
converted into a kind of citadel. This formidable guard, and the external fortifications 
which he raifed, not appearing fufficient for his fafety, he built, within his palace, a 
ftone chamber, which had but one opening ; where he always flept. The king, who, 
in fome' degree, recovered his fenfes for a few days, yielded to the neceffity of the times, 
and gave him a more favourable reception than he had any right to expe£L But the 
duke of Burgundy was not content with a mere exemption from punifhment ; he re- 
folved to add to the triumph of crime, a contempt and violation of the mod facred 
laws. He required the liberty of juftifying the affafiination of the duke of Orleans, 
•which he had only committed, he faid, for the good of the king and the welfare of the 
ftate. The princes and the council fhuddered at the propofal j but it was thought dan- 
gerous to irritate a criminal, who was in a fkuation to give laws to his fovereign, and 
who might eafily be provoked to the commiflion of hall greater crimes. 

The eighth of March was the day appointed for receiving this fmgular juftification, 
at a public audience holden for the purpofe in the hotel de Saint Paul. The dauphin 
reprefented the king, who had juft had a mo ft dangerous relapfe, in confequence, it was 
faid, of having flept with the queen. The afTembly was compofed of the princes of the 
blood, the prelates, nobility, chief magifbates, the univerfity, the provoft of the mer- 
chants, and the principal citizens of Paris. The duke of Burgundy appeared com- 
pletely armed, furrounded by a numerous guard, and followed by an immenfe croud of 
the loweft rabble. John Petit, a monk of Normandy, proftituted his facred character 
of a divine, by undertaking his defence, to which,, in his exordium he faid, he was in- 
duced, by the pecuniary obligations he was under to the duke, who had raifed him from 
penury to opulence. The motive, it muft be confeffed, was truly worthy the caufe. 
This mercenary orator then proceeded to prove the lavvfulnefs of homicide, in fupport 
of which lie urged twelve reafons, in honour of the twelve apofiles ! Never were greater 
effrontery, ignorance, and fophiftry, difplayed in the justification of a crime. He per- 
verted what little knowledge he poffeffed, to the purpofe of mifreprefentation, ranfack- 
ing hiftory, and even the facred writings, for examples to fupport his hypothecs. — 
When he had, in his own opinion at leaft, fufficiently cftablifhed his pofition, that mur- 
der was, in certain cafes, not only a lawful, but a meritorious aft, he launched out into 
invedrives againft the memory of the duke of Orleans, whom he accufed of the moft 
atrocious crimes. He-charged him with having employed magical invocations, in order 
to promote the deftru&ion of the king. He affirmed, that an apoftate monk, with the 
■aid of three accomplices, had raifed the angel of darknefs, by means of a poignard and a 
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ring; that two devils had accordingly been fent to their affiftance ; and that the king 
muff have infallibly perifhed, but for the interpofition of the Almighty, and of thofe mojl; 
excellent ladies, the duchejfcs of Berry and Burgundy. Thefe abfurd and ridiculous fables, 
advanced, with confidence, in a general afTembly, characterize the grofs ignorance, fu- 
perftition, and imbecility of the orator, and of thofe who could Men to him. He pre- 
ferred many other accufations againft the duke of Orleans ; but all, as may be fuppofed, 
foreign from the purpofe : that that prince,, by his rapacity, oppreihon, and debauchery, 
had merited the fevereft p.uniihment, which the offended laws of his country could inflict, 
will not admit of difpute ; but that the frnalleft palliation of his rival's infamy could be 
collected, from any fource whatever, it would be madnefs to advance. His prefent con- 
duct, therefore, could only furnifli an additional fubject of complaint againft him, to all. 
who were alive to honour and humanity. 

The conclufion of the monk's fpeech was not Iefs curious than his exordium — fie 
averred that, in, confequence of the reafons he had urged, " The king ought to be 
" pleafed with the duke of Burgundy, and with what he had done; that he ought, 
" moreover, to reward him not only with his affection, but with wealth and honours,. 
" in imitation of the rewards which had been beftowed on my lord, Saint Michael, the 
" archangel, for having killed, the Devil; and on the valiant man, Pbincas, who. flew- 
" Zambri!" As foon as the orator had finifhed, he turned to the duke of Burgundy,, 
defiring his confirmation of what he had advanced, which the duke immediately gave; 
adding, That he had facts of flill greater importance to relate, which he referved for, 
the king's private ear ! — A gloomy filence prevailed throughout the affembly ; and the., 
members immediately retired, impreffed with indignation and horror !. 

On the following day, a fcene ffill more odious and difgufting was exhibited. On> 
a fcaffold, eredred in the front of the cathedral, the profligate prieft appeared, and rer 
peated the harangue which he had pronounced before the affembly. The open fpace- 
before the fcaffold was filled with an immenfe crowd of people fond of novelty, and: 
eajjer to feaft their ears with the crimes of their fuperiors. The infamous orator, pleafed 
with an audience thus prejudiced, refolved to gratify them at the expence of truth and' 
decency; his attacks .were more violent, his calumnies more grofs, and his language 
more pointed than before: his fpeech was calculated to catch the ear of the mob ; and it,, 
accordingly, met with univerfal. approbation.. 

The duke of Burgundy was now complete mafter of the capital, and his troops kept 
the royal family in a flate of captivity. Every thing was to be apprehended from a 
prince who, with a mind ambitious, cruel and perfidious, had difplayed a total contempt 
qf all laws human and divine. The commiffion of one other, crime would have crowned 
his afpirjng hopes ; and, in the accommodating doctrines he had adopted, he could have 
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found no difficulty in juftifying any deed, to which his intereft urged- him; havrev-ef* 
Black or atrocious* 

The queen fled' with precipitation to Meliin, taking with her the dauphin and' the- 
reft of her children ; and file was fpeedily followed. by the king of Sicily, and the dukes, 
of Berry and Brittany. This laft prince had lately, repaired to Paris, on the queen's in- 
vitation, who was alarmed at the approach of the duke of Burgundy. He was the 
more willing to embrace the queen's party, as the duke of Burgundy had formed an al- 
liance with the houfe of Penthievre, by marrying his daughter Jane to the eldeft fon of 
that family, who, he pretended, was the true hem to- the duchy of Brittany. Margaret 
de Cliflein, countefs of Penthievre, an ambitious princefs, was hence induced- to renew; 
the ancient pretentions of the houfe of Blois, againft that of Montfort. The diffen- 
taons which enfued between thefe rival families proved, in the fequel, advantageous to- 
France, which it, probably, preferved from total deftrudtion, in thofe unhappy times 
when the ambition of the great, and. the fury of the people, feemed to. threaten the ex- 
tinction of the monarchy.. 

Charles, thus abandoned by his whole family, was left totally to the mercy of the 
d-uke of Burgundy, who extorted, from, the feeble monarch, an approbation of his con- 
duct. But it was requifite, for the duke's ptirpofe, that this approbation fhould be made, 
public ; and, though it conld not be done without committing a moft daring outrage, 
on nature, religion, humanity, and the laws, yet fuch arv obllaele, was. infufficient to 
deter him from, the accomplifhment of his, wifh — a more glaring inftance of infolence 
on the one fide, and of weaknefs on the other., the page of hiftory cannot prefent. The 
king, in a deed which is ftill extant 18 , was made to exprefs himfelf in thefe terms:— 
" Whereas the duke of Burgundy, having been fully informed that our brother had 
" confpired, and was daily confpiring, againft our life ; contriving to expel us and our 
■! family; and, by feveral ways and means, endeavouring to obtain the crown and go- 
*' vernment of our kingdom ; did, for the fafety apd prefervation of us and our faid fa^ 
" mily, for the good and utility of our faid kingdom, and for the performance of that 
" fealty and loyalty in which he is bound to us, fend our faid brother out. of this world; 
" and. whereas,, he has, befought us, if, from the reports of his enemies, or otherwife, 
*i we have conceived: any. difpleafure againft him, on account of the faid accident which 
" happened to our fjid. brother, to difmifs fuch difpleafure from our minds, in confidera- 
*i tion of the motives by which he was actuated. Be it known, therefore, that, in con- 
** federation of the fervent and loyal Ipve, and of the good afFedtion which our faid, 
** coufin has fliewn, and ftill fhews to our faid family, we have difmiffed, and do difmifs, 
** from our minds, all difpleafure which, from the reports of his enemies, or otherwife,, 
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« we may have conceived againfi him, on account of the things above-mentioned ; and! 
" it is our intention to take and keep our laid coufin of Burgundy into owfingvhr love.'"~ 
When the wretched monarch figned this deed, he had ftill fufficient prefence of mind 
to tell the duke, that it might, probably, not preferve hirn from the refentment ot tile 
parties concerned : to which the duke replied, That, fo long as he pofTeffed the good 1 
graces of his majefty, he fhould fear no one.— It is the laft refource of great criminals to- 
conceal, beneath an appearance of ferurity, the dreadful inquietude, and remorfe which- 
agitate their minds. 

The duke, arbiter of the kingdom, which he governed in the king's name, feized the 
revenues, in imitation of his predeceflbrs, and made no better ufe of them. The taxes 
were all continued under the fpecious pretext of defrayingthe expences of the ftate, and of 
difcharging the king's debts, which were never fo ill-paid. The officers of the houfhold: 
continued to take corn, wine, and other ncceflaries for the king's ufe, on credit; and the 
venders were never fuffered to claim their debts. Yet the ordonnance of Charles the 
Wife, which was paffed for the exprefs purpofe of abolifhing all'fuch oppreffive abufes,. 
was renewed, and publiihed by found of trumpet; no intention, however, fubfifted 
of putting it in execution. Thefe proclamations, repeated from time to time, ferved to 
appeafe the murmurs of the people, and to throw all the blame on the preceding minif- 
try. The duke of Burgundy thus endeavoured to difcredit the adminiftration of the 
queen and the duke of Orleans, by announcing a reform which it was not intended 
fhould take place ; and when the oppofite faction prevailed, they had recourfe to a 
fimilar artifice. The people, alternately feduced by either party, at length, perceived 
their error, and detefted them both. 

The duke of Burgundy took an early opportunity of profiting by a difpute which Tig- 
nonville, provoft of Paris, had' with the univerfity, to de pole that magiftrate, who had' 
taken an active part in the difcovcry of the affafiins of the duke of Orleans. The vacant 
provoflfhip was beftowed on Peter des EfFarts. 

The queen, in the mean time, notwithstanding the prohibition fhe had received in the 
king's name, continued to ftrengthen the fortifications of Melun; while the duchefs of 
Orleans affembled the friends of her houfe at Blois. The duke of Brittany, who had 
followed the queen to Melun, left her for a fhort time, in order to counteract the ma- 
chinations of the countefs of Penthievre ; and, after reftoring tranquillity to his domi- 
nions, he prepared to lead a formidable army to her affiftance' 9 . 
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The Juke of Burgundy, though mafter of the capital, had not troops fufncient to op- 
pofe the confederacy that was forming againft him. FI is brother-in-law, John of Ba- 
varia, hifhop of Liege, having been j aft depofed by his fubjects ; and the city of Maef- 
tricht, whither he had retired, being actually inverted by the new bifhop, the duke had 
an honourable pretext for leaving Paris. The queen's army daily encreafed ; the troops 
from Brittany were advancing, by rapid marches, to join her ; and thefe forces, united to 
thofe which the duchefs of Orleans and her fons were railing, might fuffice to render his 
fituation highly dangerous. Refolved on retreating, he exhorted the Parifians to perfift 
in their attachment ; and allured them that he would fpeedily return, crowned with 
victory, and in a fituation to give law to his enemies. 

The duke of Burgundy had no fooner left the capital, than preparations were made: 
for the return of the queen and her children. The fpeedy arrival of the duchefs of; 
Orleans was alfo announced, who had determined to apply to the king, to bring the 
murderer of her hufband to juftice. Ilabella, accompanied by the princes, made her 
entry into the capital, under an efcort of three thoufand men at arms, molt of which, 
were the troops of the duke of Brittany. The Parifians murmured becaufe they march- 
ed through the ftreets in order of battle, with colours flying, a privilege which none 
but their monarchs had ever afTumed. But furely the queen was entitled — in point of 
rank and authority — to fimilar marks of refpedt ; and had fhe been accompanied by the 
rebel Burgundians, no murmurs would have, probably, been heard ; the' difcontent of 
the Parifians did not proceed from a patriotic jealoufy, but from a fpirit of faction. Enra- 
ged at the duke of Brittany, they laid a plan for attacking him in the night, but their per- 
fidy was detected, and that prince had time to aflemble his troops, before the chains were 
placed acrofs the ftreets. The provoft of the merchants was then fent by the citizens to 
make excufes for their conduct, which the duke thought it prudent to accept ; he was 
careful, however, to adopt fuch precautions as were neceflary to prevent any future- 
furprize. The queen, on her arrival, had caufed the keys of the city to be delivered to 
her, but contented with intimidating the inhabitants, and compelling them to treat her 
with refpect, fhe made the troops obferve the ftricteft difcipline. 

The next day arrived the duchefs of Orleans, in a mourning-litter drawn by four 
fabrfes, decorated with black trappings. She was accompanied by the young dowager 
©f England, wife to Charles of Orleans, her eldeft fon ; and a long file of black wag- 
gons, containing the ladies of her retinue, clofed the difmal proceflion. The gloomy 
appearance of this mournfal train ; the downcart looks, and flowing tears of the princefles; 
the dead filence, and the vifible confternation, which prevailed around them, all 
tended to excite the compaflion of the Parifians ; but their hearts were fo hardened 
by faction, that the tranfitory tmprcflion proved inadequate to prevent the preva- 
lence of the Burgundian party. The princes of Orleans repaired to Paris a few days 
after their mother, and their prefence revived, for a few moments, the general pity. 

The- 
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The abfenee- of the duke of Burgundy left the queen at liberty to re-affume the 
fupreme power; but inorder.to render her authority more folid and durable, her council, 
deemed it prudentto procure the confirmation of it by. a general aflembly A meeting 
of that defcription, was, accordingly, convened at the Louvre,. where the parliament were 
invited to attend:. The queen and the dauphin prefided; and they- were affifted by the 
dukes- of Berry, Brittany, and Bourbon; the counts of Mortaing, Alencon, Clermont, 
Saint-Paul, DammartLn; and Tancarville;. the duchefs of Guienne, (wife to. the dau- 
phin, who flill prcferved'the-titlfeof duke of Guienne) ; the countefs of Charolois; the 
conftable;. the chancellor; the grand maitre-d'hotel, Montagu.; all the prelates, and, 
rnagiftrates ; the provoft of the merchants ; and one hundred of the moft refpedtable citi- 
zens of Paris. The king's advocate, John Juvenal des Urfins, informed the aflembly, 
that the fovereign power, and the abfolute government of the realm, were, granted and com' 
mined to the queen, and to. my. lord of Guienne, during, the king's abfenee or illnefs. 

The firfl a<£t of fovereignty performed by the queen andherfon, was the convention, 
of a bed of juftiee, confining of the fame perfons as had compofed the general aflembly,, 
to hear the juftification of the memory of the duke of Orleans. The widow of the 
deceafed duke attended with her fon, the chancellor of Orleans, and their counfel. The. 
abbot of Chefy made a long fpeech, in which he refuted all the calumnious accufations 
of John Petit ; he was followed by Peter Coufinet, art advocate, who demanded that 
the duke of Burgundy fhould alk. pardon of the duchefs of Orleans and her children, 
in the prefence of the king, the princes, the council, and the people, on his knees, and 
with bis head bare ; that this fatisfadlion fhould be repeated at the Louvre, in the 
court-yard of the palace, at the Hotel de St. Paul, and on the fpot where the murder 
was committed; that it fhould be publifhed throughout the kingdom by found of truin? 
pet; that the different palaces of the duke, in the metropolis, fhould be levelled with, 
the ground, and croffes raifed on the fite, with explanatory infcriptions ; that, the duke 
fhould found two collegiate churches, and two chapels, one at Rome, and the other at 
Jerufalem; that he fhould pay a fine of one million of gold ; and that he fhould be. 
banilhed' beyond fea for twenty years at leaf!, and he prohibited from evar approaching 
withia a hundred leagues of the refidence of the queen, or of the princes of Orleans. 
The dauphin, who reprefented the king, ordered the chancellor to aflure the duchefs, 
that fhe might rely on having all the jultice done her which fhe was entitled to expect.. 
The aflembly was then diflblved, and, a few days after, the young duke of Orleans 
was admitted to do homage for his duchy, as well as for fuch other of his eflates as lay. 
within the king's domain, excepting the counties of Dreux and Angouleme, and the 
lordlhips of Chatillon-upon-Marne, Montargis, Courtenay, Crecy en Brie, and Cha- 
teau -Thierry, which, though they had been granted to the late duke in augmentation, 
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of his appanage, were now re-annexed to the crown 11 . The prefenf ftate of their 
affairs was fuch as not to permit the princes of the houfes of Orleans- to proteft againft 
the diminution of their territories. After the ceremony, the duke returned to Blois, 
leaving his mother at Paris, to prefs the condemnation of the duke of Burgundy. 

The court was loth to proceed to extremities againft a powerful prince, who ftill, 
though ahfent, preferred his influence in the capital, by the number of his partifans, 
and whofe emiffaries even penetrated : into the council ; his wealth, and the extent and 
fituation of his dominions, particularly in Flanders, gave rife to apprehenfions that he 
might join the enemies of the ftate, with whom, it was known, he maintained a fecret 
intelligence 11 . The truce between France and England, though yearly renewed, was 
ill-obferved, and nothing but a favourable opportunity appeared to be wanting for an 
open violation of it. It was. evidently the intereft of thofe in power to avoid a rup- 
ture, which would infallibly be imputed to them. Thefe confederations, however, im- 
portant as they were, yielded to the felicitations of the duchefs of Orleans, and to the 
refentment of the queen. 

The court and council were, indeed, more eafily perfuaded to purfue theaflaflin of the 
duke of Orleans with vigour, from the intelligence they received, at this period, that 
the people of Liege were advancing againft him with forces fo greatly fuperior to his 
own, that it was thought they muft inevitably crulh him 13 . The queen, under thefe 
circumftances, conceived herfei'f at liberty to give full fcope to her refentment; Gui- 
chard Dauphin, and Tignonville were fent to the duke of Burgundy's army, to inform 
that prince that the king referved to himfelf the accommodation of the difpute which 
fubfifted between the people of Liege and their bifhop ; and to give him notice of the 
proceedings commenced againft himfelf. The duke replied, that in aflifting John of 
Bavaria, his brother-in-law, who, by his birth, and as prince of Liege, was independent 
of the French monarch, he did but difcharge the duties of a kinfman and ally; that 
with regard to the fuit inftituted againft him, in his abfence, he would not fail, as foon 
as he ftiould have completed his prefent enterprize, to repair to Paris, and juftify his 
conduit to the king.. 

The princes of the blood and the members of the council held feveral confutations 
on the form of the judgment to be pronounced againft the duke of Burgundy z *. The 
conftitutional laws of the kingdom required that he ftiould be tried by the court of 
peers; but whether the time was too ftiort to admit of convening them, and of obferv- 
ing the neceflary delays, or whether the queen was afraid that they would not pro- 
nounce a fentence favourable to her, wifties, it is certain that the different meetings on 

11 Trefor des Chartres, Dues d'Orleans Layette 178. Regift. des Anciennes Ordonnances, fol. 108. " Rymer's 
Sedera. *3.Mo.-»ftrelet. Juvenal. Chron. de France. Chron. MS. 2 * Idem. Ibid. Trefor des Chartres. 
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the fubjedt only produced a refolution to compel the duke of Burgundy, by force of 
arms, to return to his duty,- without deciding on the kind of punifliraent which it 
would be proper to inflict: on him. 

All the princes, at this time, appeared united againft the illultrious aflaflin ; and had each 
of them followed the example of the duke of Brittany, and exerted himfelf as far ashe was 
able, there can be no doubt but that their troops, joined to thofe which the queen and the 
dauphin were able to mufter, would have fufficed to enforce a proper refpect to the 
dignity of the throne, and the authority of the laws. But inftead of thofe unani- 
mous exertions of vigour which the prefent conjuncture required againft a common 
enemy, their whole conduct difplayed a timid uncertainty, vain deliberations, and im- 
potent threats. 



While the court were thus at a lofs how to aft, intelligence was received that the 
duke of Burgundy had obtained a complete victory over the people of Liege, in the 
plains of Tongres Is . Thirty thoufand of the Liegois were left dead on the field, and 
John of Bavaria, being re-eftabliftied in his principality, conducted himfelf — fays Le 
Gendre 16 — more like a tiger than a paflor, for he caufed upwards of three thoufand of 
his flock, among whom were many women, children and ecclefiaftics, to be either 
racked, hanged, or drowned. This unexpected event threw the court into a confterna- 
tion; thofe who had appeared moft enraged at the duke of Burgundy now began to re- 
pent; their fancy reprefented him to their fight entering the gates of Paris in triumph, 
amidft the acclamations of the people, who were ready to fecond his fchemes of ambi- 
tion, and to favour his projects of revenge. The Parifians, who idolized that prince, 
took no pains to conceal their fentiments; and any one would have imagined that the 
victory of Tongres had been atchieved by themfelves: they held fecret afTemblies, and 
indifcreet murmurs — the finifter prefages of an approaching revolt — were already dif- 
fufed through the city. It was no eafy matter to contain, for any length of time, an 
inconfiderate and mifguided populace, within the bounds of obedience and refpect. The 
<yjgerj anc ^ her council had fufFered the only opportunity of regaining their affections, 
by the abolition of the impofls, to efcape ; and the means which fhe now took of provid- 
ing for her own fafety, by the introduction of troops into the town, though neceflary, 
inftead of intimidating the Parifians, only ferved to encreafe their enmity and rage. A 
report was induftrioufly propagated, by her enemies, that fhe meant to take from them 
.the chains which they were accuftomed in times of danger to place acrofs the ftreets, 
and which the duke of Burgundy had recently reftored to them. Ifabella contradided 
the affertion in the moft pofitive terms ; but the ears of the populace are generally 
more open to calumny than juftification. Treafonable hand-bills, and infolent libels— 
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the arms of cowards and traitors, infpired by the love of novelty and the hatred of 
order — were circulated through the city, and thrown into the palaces of the princes, 
and the houfes of the members of the council. Peter Gentian, the provoft of the 
merchants, was threatened to be maffacred by the people for. his attachment to the 
houfe of Orleans. 

But though the ungovernable rage of a factious mob was alone fuff.cient to infpire 
the queen and princes with dread, they had a ft ill more dangerous enemy to encounter. 
In vain had orders the moft pofitive been repeatedly fent to the duke of Burgundy, to 
prohibit him from approaching the metropolis, unlefs he came attended only by his 
ufual retinue ; in vain, too, were injunctions ifTued to all the towns on his road to fhut 
their gates againft him ; they were alike difregarded ; the duke no longer owned any 
authority fuperior to his own : fupported by a numerous army, flufhed with victory, 
and by the wiffies of the Parifians, he refolved to obey the dictates of ambition. The 
court, convinced he would defpife the threats they were unable to execute, refolved to 
fave themielves, by a precipitate flight, from the neceffity of fubmitting to the domina- 
tion of a victorious rebel; 

The queen had prudently refolved to take her hufband with her; for- although, from 
the unhappy ftate of his mind, he was reduced to a mere phantom, yet he was ftill 
king ; and that title fufficed to juftify the proceedings of a party, who acted under his 
name, Ifabella exerted her utmoft addrefs to conceal her intentions from the Parifians ; 
and while fhe amufed them with exhortations and promifes, fhe had the king conveyed 
on board a covered boat, where fhe fpeedily joined him, with the dauphin and the reft 
of the royal family. The duke of Brittany efcorted the- royal fugitives with fifteen 
hundred men at arms, a body fufEciently numerous to keep the populace in awe ; and 
they arrived fafe at Gien, a town upon the Loire above Orleans. 

The duke of Burgundy, In the mean time, advanced, by rapid marches, towards the 
capital, though the king's evafion had difconcerted his projects, and made him uncer- 
tain how to proceed * 7 . Though fure of the attachment of the Parifians, he was ftilL 
apprehenfive — and not without reafon— that their fovereign's abfence, by giving to his 
conduct an air of revolt, might at length cool their affection : when regarded as a rebel, 
he was not even fure that his own vaffals, would preferve their fidelity. The count of 
Haynaut, his brother-in-law, who accompanied him, a prince efteemed for his modera- 
tion and probity, advifed him to open a negociation, and offered to go to Tours, where 
the king then was, and make the firft overtures himfelf/ He accordingly repaired thi- 

V Monftrelet. Chron. Je FLmdres. Jwenal ties ITrfins. Le Labouremr. 
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ther, while the duke purfued his road to the metropolis, where he was received by the 
populace as a tutelary deity : the flreets refour.ded with acclamations of joy, while all 
ienfible men deeply deplored the prefent diforders, and the future calamities with which 
their country was threatened. The time was not yet come, when Paris was deftined to 
feel, in common with the reft of the kingdom, the fatal effe&s of the divifions which 
prevailed between the rival houfes of Orleans and Burgundy. The troops that were 
quartered in that city ft ill obferved fome degree of difcipline ; but the open country, 
over-run by a licentious foldiery, from the frontiers of Flanders to the banks of the Loire, 
already experienced the complicated horrors of violence, pillage, and^murder — the inva- 
riable concomitants of civil difcord. 

The king enjoyed an interval of reafon, when the count of Haynaut arrived at 
Tours : a defign had long been entertained of uniting the fecond fon of Charles to a 
daughter of this prince, and the marriage had only been delayed on account of the 
tender years of the parties. The propofals which the count now made, in the name of 
the duke of Burgundy, were favourably received ; and Lewis of Bavaria, brother to the 
queen, and Montagu, were ordered to accompany him to Paris, to fettle with the duke 
the preliminaries of the treaty, the particulars of which had been agreed on at Tours. 

The death of the duchefs-dowager of Orleans, at this period, tended greatly to fa- 
cilitate the conclufion of the treaty. Valentina terminated, at Blois, a life whofe lat- 
ter end had been empoifoned by excefs of grief, and an impotent defire of revenge. A 
fhort time before fhe refigned her breath, Ihe fent for her children, whom flie embraced 
with all the warmth of maternal affection ; and calling her eyes on John, the natural 
fon of her late hulband, afterward fo celebrated under the title of count of Dunois" 3 , fhe 
told him that of all the duke's children, there was not any one fo well calculated to 
revenge the death of his father as himfelf. The young princes of Orleans, the eldeft of 
whom had fcarcely completed his fifteenth year, experienced the ill effects of their mo- 
ther's death, in the diminution of the zeal and number of their partifans. 

The inhabitants of Paris had fent deputies to the king, to invite him to return to the 
metropolis. Charles received them with kindnefs, accepted the Invitation they brought, 

18 This nobleman was the illegitimate offspring of an adulterous commerce between the duke of Orleans and 
Marielte d'Enghien, wife to Aubert de Cany. In thofe private colleflions, in which the foibles and vices of the 
great are detailed with malignant precifion, may be found an account of this lady's intrigue with the king's brother. 
The duke, al ufing the privilege of his rank, expofed the faithlefs dame to the fight of her hufband, in a fituation 
over which the modefty of hiftory compels us to throw a veil. The only precaution he took was to conceal her 

f.ice. Villaret, t. xix. p. 357. An inftance of greater depravity the annals of licentioufnefs cannot produce ! 

The count of bunois was chief of tht noble houf» of Longuevilie. 
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and fent word to the Parifians that he would fpeedily relieve them from the deftrudtive 
incurfions of the troops who infefted the environs of Paris, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring provinces. In fact, one of the firfl conditions of the accommodation con- 
cluded at Tours, impofed on the duke of Burgundy the neceffity of withdrawing his 
forces, -and of retiring to his Flemilh dominions, till the final confummatiou of the 
treaty, which was poflponed till the month of March in the enfuing year. It was 
agreed, by this treaty, that the duke fhould afk pardon of the king, and of the princes 
of Orleans; and that, in order to confirm the reconciliation, the count of Vertus, the 
youngeft of thofe princes, fhould marry a daughter of the duke of Burgundy's, with 
a dower of one hundred and fifty thoufand livres, hefides an annual income of four 
thoufand. 

A. D. 1409.] The vain ceremony of alking pardon for the murder committed, irt 
terms rather indicative of fatisfadlion than expreffive of remorfe, took place at Chartres, 
in the prefence of the king and queen, and of the whole court ; to the praife of the 
young princes of Orleans be it fpoken, that their juft indignation againft the affaflin of 
their father rofe fuperior to all motives of policy, and made them fhrink with horror 
from a reconciliation which, at laft, they were only induced to accept, in obedience to 
the king's commands. When the ceremony was over, the duke of Burgundy repaired 
to Paris, whither he was foon followed by the king. The people, eager to enjoy the 
prefence of "their fovereign, ran in crowds to meet him : Monftrelet tells us that up- 
wards of two hundred thoufand perfons ifTued from the gates of Paris, on this occafion. 
His return was celebrated by extraordinary rejoicings ; the Parifians flattered themfelves 
that the reftoration of tranquillity would, at length, procure them the long-expected 
abolition of the taxes, which the duke of Burgundy had given them reafon to expec"L 
But it never was the intention of thofe, who were now contending for power, to deprive 
themfelves of one of the moll material objects of their ambition. 

Soon after the king's return, the queen went to Melun, and took the dauphin with 
her who had juft entered into his fourteenth year. By a miflaken policy, fhe appeared 
but feldoin at court, while the king was in poffeflion of his reafon ; by which means 
the duke of Burgundy was left at liberty to extend his influence and enlarge his power. 
He was too ambitious to fuffer fuch an opportunity to efcape, and, by a fuccefsful ex- 
ertion of his talents for intrigue, he contrived to recover the confidence of his uncle the 
duke of Berry, a weak and inconftant prince, who was fond of repofe ; and to fecure the 
favour of the Kings of Sicily and Navarre. The duke of Bourbon was the only prince 
who afferted a noble independence of mind, and rectitude of conduct, correfpondent to 
the dignity of his ftation; his virtue led him to reject all offers of friendfhip, and forced 
him to confider the murderer of the duke of Orleans as the enemy of his country. 
Thefe fentiments, which he took no pains to diffemble, might have proved prejudicial 
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to any one but himfelf ; but his fafety confifted in the confideration he enjoyed, more- 
from his perfonal merit than from the fortuitous advantages of rank and birth. The 
duke of Burgundy, fecretly difcontented, fought to gratify his hatred, but he was care- 
ful, notwithftanding, to pay thofe external attentions which it would have been dan- 
gerous to refufe to a prince, who was equally an obje£t of efteem to his equals, and ot 
refpedl to the public. 

The ill fuccefs of an enterprize, which appears to have been hazarded with a view to 
found the difpofition of the people, on this fubjeft, imprefTed, with ftill greater force, 
on the mind of the duke of Burgundy, the neceflity of placing a reftraint on his con- 
duel to that virtuous prince. Ame, lord of Viry, a captain in the fervice of the duke 
of Burgundy, having retired to his eftate, on the borders of the Beaujolois, had the in- 
fclence to fend a challenge to the duke of Bourbon, and to ravage his domains. The 
duke immediately afl'embled a body of troops, and, accompanied by the counts of la 
Murche and Vendome, the conftable, and Montagu, haftened to reprefs the incurfions of 
t his licentious marauder. The preparations he made were evidently more than fuffi- 
cient for this purpofe, had he not expected that Ame would be fupported. The lord 
of Viry, who had prob.ibly flattered himfelf with the fame idea, did not flay to be 
overtaken by the ftorm which threatened him, but as foon as the troops approached 
fled for refuge to the dominions of the count of Savoy, who immediately furrendered 
him to the duke, exafling only a proinife that no corporal punifhment fhould be in- 
flicted on him. He was imprifoned for a fliort time, and then releafed. The duke of 
Burgundy did not appear to have any concern in this affair, though it was the general 
opinion that it was undertaken at his inftig.ition and requeft. The minifter, Montagu, 
by taking a part in this expedition, encreafed the rage of the duke of Burgundy againft 
him, which had been before excited by his fteady attachment to the queen, and the con- 
cern he had in the evafion of the king and dauphin. The duke, therefore, bent on his 
deftru£tion, took advantage of the difordcrs that prevailed in the finances, of which 
Montagu was fuperintendant, to have him feized and thrown into prifon. His immenfe 
riches were confidered as certain proofs of his malverfation in cfEce ; and venal com- 
miflioners, appointed by the duke of Burgundy, condemned him to die, after' extorting,, 
by the means of torture, a confeflion of fuch crimes as they wifhed to eftablifh againft 
him: he accordingly fuffered decapitation; and the duke of Burgundy is faid to have 
enjoyed the barbarous fatisfaclion of feafting his eyes with the laft ftruggles of his per- 
fecuted vi£tim. 

Des Eflarts, provoft of Paris, had been prefident of the commiflioners appointed to 
try Montagu ; thinking, by this inftance of bafe condefccnfion, to fecure the favour of 
the duke of Burgundy, who inwardly defpifed him, and confidered him only as the vile 
instrument of his vengeance, deftined, in his turn, to become the vidtim of intereft or. 
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caprice. That prince, indeed, did not even take the trouble of difguifing his fcntiments. 
" Provojl of Paris" — faid he, one day to Des EiTarts — " Jchn Mmlagu was two-and- 
" twenty years in lofing his head, but, believe me, three years will fuffice to bring you to the 
« fcaffold." 

The fpoils of Montagu were divided among the creatures of the duke; Juligny was 
appointed grand-mafter of the king's houfhold, and Des EiT.irts fucceeded him in the 
office of fuperintendant of the finances; a dangerous poll in times of trouble, and one 
which the tragical end of his predeceffor mould have deterred him from accepting. 
His" principal eftates were given to the dauphin, on condition that they fhould re- 
vert to the crown. His moveable effects and town-refidence were affigned to Wil- 
liam of Bavaria, count of Haynaut 2 *; and the lordfhip of Marcouffy was conferred 
on Lewis of Bavaria, brother to the queen, lfubclla ftill continued at Melun; the princes 
had repeatedly urged her to return, in order to join them in correcting the abufes in 
the government; at length, tired with their felicitations, fhe told them they might 
begin without her. The duke of Burgundy was highly pleafed with this anfvver, as he 
only wanted to be authorized to purfue his projects, without appearing openly to act in 
defiance of the queen. 

The king was in a ftate of infanity at the time of Montagu's execution ; on his reco- 
very the news of' his miniffcr's death both grieved and aftonifhed him, but he waseafily 
perfuaded that the good of the ftate had rendered fuch a facrifice necellary. Montagu's 
difgrace was followed by a ftrict investigation into the other departments of the finan- 
ces, when many of the officers were thrown into prifon, and exorbitant funis extorted 
as the price of their releafe, no part of which was appropriated to the ufe of the king. 
The next objects of the duke of Burgundy's vengeance, were thofe who had taken ad- 
vantage of the king's eafy difpofition, to obtain grants of money and land: on the re- 
gisters of the chamber of accompts at Paris, thefe grants are fpecifieul — and oppofite to- 
them, is written — " He has had too much, let him make rejiitution." Thefe inveftiga- 
tions, or rather perfecutions, were carried on with the utmoft, rigour, (under the di- 
rection of the counts of la Marche, Vendome and St. Paul, and the provoft des Efforts) 
particularly againft fuch as were fufpectcd of being attached to the houfe of Orleans, 
All the officers of the chamber of accompts were fufpended. The duke of Burgundy, 
anxious to court the favour of the Parifians, depofed the treafurers of France, and ap- 
pointed fome of the principal citizens to perform the duties of their offices. All the 
franchifes and immunities which had been taken from the city, during the former com- 
motions, were now reftored. It was fettled, that, in future, the provoft of the mer- 
chants, and all the municipal officers, fhould be elected by a plurality of fufFragcs, ac- 
cording to ancient cuftom. The inhabitants were alfo allowed the privilege of bearing 
arms, not only for the king's fervice, but for the defence of the city ; and the power of 
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poffefling noble fiefs was confirmed to the citizens of Paris. The Parifians fent the pro- 
volt of the merchants and the aldermen to the king, with affurances of gratitude and 
fidelity, accompanied by a promife never to take up arms, bat in obedience to the orders 
ot their fovereign. 

About this time, the Genoefe revolted, and renounced their allegiance to the French 
crown; marefchal Boucicaut, the governor, was therefore compelled to return to France 
with his troops; as was the duke of Anjou, titular king of Sicily, after an unfuccefsful 
attempt to recover the dominions bequeathed him by his father. 

The duke of Burgundy, ever attentive to the promotion of the projects he had in 
view, fpared no pains to gain the confidence of the queen 30 . He affected to withhold 
his approbation from all meafures of confequence which were propofed in the council, 
until he had previoufly made her acquainted with their deliberations; and it was, 
principally, through his means that a marriage was now concluded between her bro- 
ther, Lewis of Bavaria, and a daughter of the king of Navarre. The nuptials were 
celebrated at Melun. 

The king, anxious to profit by an interval of health, much longer than he ufually 
enjoyed, in order to fettle the government 31 , held a bed of jullice, at which the queen, 
( the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood were prefent, except the young duke of 
Orleans and his brother. The count of Tancarville addreffed the affembly, by the king's 
command, and recalled to their minds every circumftance which had occurred fincethe- 
affalunation of Richard the Second; the frequent violations of the fubfifting truce, com- 
mitted by the Engl ifh, as well againft France, as againft her allies, in Scotland and 
Wales; he reprefented the neceffity and the juftice of retaliation; and concluded his 
fpeech by obferving, that the king had convened the affembly for the purpofe of con- 
futation on the meafures neceffary to be purfued, in revenging fuch a repetition of 
infults, which were equally injurious to the dignity of the throne, and the honour of 
the nation. Such a propofal, at fuch a period, might excite reafonable apprehenfions 
that the king's interval of reafon was only imaginary. To involve the kingdom in 
a foreign war, at a time when the treafury was exhaufted, when the people were 
oppreffed with onerous taxes, and the embers of civil difcord on the point of burftino- 
into a flame, was furely an-a& that bore the ftrongeft features of infanity. 

As foon as Tancarville fat down, the duke of Berry arofe, and renounced, for himfelf 
and the other princes of the blood, all profit or emolument whatever, as minifters and 
members of the council. The count of Tancarville then declared that the king re- 

3°MonftreIet. Chron. de France. Juvenal des Urfins. i' Ibid. Tvefor des Char. Du Tiller. 
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vokeJ all penfions and falaries whatever, and to whomfoever granted. But thefe re- 
trenchments proved of no real advantage to the king; they only became a fource of 
patronage to the princes who, being entrufled with the reins of government, fought 
to arrogate to themfelves the distribution of favours. The laft meafure adopted by the 
affembly was a refolution that, during the king's illnefs, the adminiftration of the 
kingdom fhould be vefted in the queen, and dauphin. The king, at the fame time, put 
his fon in polfeffion of the revenues of Dauphine and the duchy of Guienne. 

The dauphin, who had but juft completed his thirteenth year, had neither experience 
nor talents fufficient to guide, with honour to himfelf or advantage to the nation, the 
helm of the fhte. By appointing a council 10 affifthim, it was imagined, that a compe- 
tition for that enviable defHnction would give rife to jealoufies, cabals, and intrigues; it 
was, therefore, determined, that one of the princes of the blood fhould be chofen to 
direct his conduct. 

It appeared natural that the duke of Berry fhould be feledted for this purpofe ; his 
age, experience, and rank, feemed to give him a decided preference over the other prin- 
ces. He flattered himfelf with the idea that thefe pretenfions would be deemed valid ; 
but when the majority of votes in the council appeared to favour his wifhes, by a ridi- 
culous affectation of modefty, he urged his inability to fill the important ftation they 
wifhed to allot him, and advifed them to chufe the duke of Burgundy, whofe eulogy he 
pronounced, though he was neither the object of his regard, nor efteem. He did not 
expect that the council would take him at his word, and his aftoiiifhment could only 
be equalled by his difappointment, when he found they accepted his propofal. In vain 
did he attempt to recall what he had faid ; his offer of himfelf was now unanimoufly 
rejected; and he had the mortification to fee the duke of Burgundy a-ppointed, by the 
king, fuperintendant of the dauphin's education ; and the young prince himfelf, hav- 
ing been previoufly gained over by the duke, who was his father-in-law, expreffed the 
greateft fatisfaction at the choice which the council had made. The queen and the 
partifans of the houfe.of Orleans were the more deeply chagrined at the difappointment 
produced by the mifconduct of the duke of Berry, as a fault fo eflential could not admit 
of reparation. 

A. D. 1410.] The duke of Burgundy, having removed every obstacle which flood 
in his way, no longer thought it neceffary to keep up thofe appearances which he had 
hitherto preferved ; and Ifabella, by her abfence from court, gave him an ample fcope 
for the difplay of his ambition. He prefided at the council, in the dauphin's name, and 
no meafure was adopted but by his orders. Every perfon in office, who was fufpected 
of difaffection to his party, had been difmiffed ; the king's houfhold, as well as the 
dauphin's, was filled with his creatures; he drew immenfe fums from the tieafury ; 
the revenue of the ftate was entirely in his power; and the war which had been 
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determined on with England, fupplied him with a plaufive pretext for difpofmg of the 
public money. 

With a view to keep up this pretext, he renewed the ancient project, of laying fiege 
to Calais. A fmall body of troops were accordingly fent into Picardy, but they foon 
returned without atchieving any other exploit, than that of plundering the inhabitants 
and laying wafte the province. The truce between the two crowns was, foon after, 
prolonged, and all pretence for hoflility, by that means, removed. 

It was not pofiible that the duke of Burgundy could long'enjoy this exceflive autho- 
rity without exciting the jealoufy of the princes who had an equal right with himfelf 
to a participation of the fovereign power. The duke of Berry perceived his influence 
daily diminifh ; and, though naturally difpofed to indolence, he was ftilt unwilling to- 
renounce his claims to diftiniflion. Afhained of holding a fubordinate rank in the go- 
vernment, inceflantly expofed to contradiction, and almoft always obliged to give up 
his opinion — for the duke of Burgundy was impatient of reftraint — vexation at length, 
roufed his vanity which now produced the fame effect as ambition : after much cavil- 
ling, he entered into an explanation with his nephew, which only ferved to encreafe- 
his diicontent ; he therefore retired to his appanage, and his example was followed by 
the duke of Bourbon ; though he foon after returned to court, for a fhort time, on ac- 
count of the difputes which arofe in Brittany between the rival houfes of Montfort and 
Blois. 

t 

At the town of Gyen, on the fifteenth of April, 1410, the firft of thofe confederacies 
-which, in the fequel, proved fo fatal to the kingdom, was figned, by the dukes of Bour- 
bon, Brittany, and Orleans, and the counts of Alencon, Clermont, and Armagnac. The 
object of this league was to refcue the king and the nation from the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, whofe power had encreafed to a mod' dangerous degree ; and it was cer- 
tainly a difgrace to the kingdom to fee the murderer of the fovereign's brother appointed 
guardian to his fon, and entrufted with the care of the ftate. Each of the confederated 
princes was to fupply his quota of troops towards the fupport of the common caufe. 
Their combined forces amounted to five thoufand men at arms, and fix thoufand in- 
fantry. 

1 

To oppofe the defigns of his enemies, the duke of Burgundy aflemhled an army; enga- 
ged the king of Navarre, and the counts of la Marche and Vendome, to efpoufe his caufe j 
formed an alliance with the king of Sicily, by giving to the eldeft fon of that monarch 
his daughter, the princefs Catherine; who, by the treaty of Chartres, had been promifed. 
to the count of Vertus; called his brother-in-law, the count of Haynaut, to his affift- 
ance j and in fhort, took every precaution which prudence could fuggeft, for maintain- 
ing the power he had acquired by treachery and murder. With the view to detach the 
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duke of Brittany from the league, he fettled his difputes with the houfe of Penthievre, 
by the conclufion of a treaty advantageous to Montfort. This conduct had the defiicd 
effect. The duke forfook the confederated princes ; though he fuffered his gallant 
brother, | the count of Richemont, to join them. The nobility, anxious to follow 
the fortunes of this youthful prince, who was univerfally beloved, flocked to his ftand- 
ard in crowds, fothat he was foon enabled to ftrengthen the confederacy by the junction 
of fix thoufand horfe. 

The princes now met atMeun-le-Cbatel to fettle their plan of operations ; fome wi/hed 
to declare war without farther delay, againft the duke of Burgundy, and not to lay 
down their arms till they had effected his expulfion from the kingdom ; while others, 
more moderate, propofed to prefent a remonftrance to the king, difplaying the ne- 
ceffity of bringing the aflaffin of his brother to juftice. This difference of opinion pre- 
vented the adoption of any final refolution ; they only agreed to remain true to each 
other, and to meet again, at the beginning of Auguft, in the city of Angers, 

At this conference a marriage was concluded between the duke of Orleans — who had 
recently buried his wife — and Bonne, daughter to the count of Armagnac. Of all 
the princes and nobility whom jealoufy, hatred, or ambition had united in their oppo- 
fition to the duke of Burgundy, no one evinced greater zeal, than the count. He foon 
became the foul of the party, and had even the honour — if an honour it can be called — 
to give his name to it. Bernard, count of Armagnac, Fezenzac and Rodez, was, after 
the royal family, the moft opulent and powerful fubjedt in the kingdom of France. 
The extent of his domains (which formed a nurfery of brave gentlemen, hardy fol- 
diers, and daring adventurers ;) — the number of his vaflals ; and the ftrength and fitua- 
tion of his towns and fortrefles, rendered him highly formidable ; he likewife pofleffed 
all the advantages which could be derived from the moft illuftrious birth. Sprung from 
the blood of Clovis, his family might be traced to the earlielt period of the monarchy n ; 
from the princes of the blood to the leaft diftinguifhed of the nobility, every one deemed 
it an honour to be united to it. Son-in-law to the duke of Berry, father-in-law to the 
duke of Orleans, he pofleffed the experience which was wanting to the latter, and the 
vigour which the former had loft. His were the valour and vivacity, by which his 
countrymen are peculiarly diftinguifhed. His fpirit and courage equalled his ambition. 
Though brought up to the profeffion of arms, the ftrength and capacioufnefs of his 

3* The counts of .Armagnac are defcended frem the Merovingian race of kings, by Boggls, the fon of Aribert, 
ond granJfon of Clotaire the Second. From the counts of Fezenzac, a branch of the fame family, are defcended 
the Montefquious, many of whom are ftill living. See le Cartulaire d'Auch; Cbnn de la mtme Eg/ife; freuves Jufiijica- 
tivei. Cclletlhrt da Candles d' Effagne, far le Curd. D'Aguire, t. iii. p. 31 1, }[ij>. du LangueJoc. Notitia Vajunia, Hi/I, 
m Beam, Hijl. Geneahg. du P. Anfelme. Moreri. Hiji. Genealog. far M. d'Antigny, t. iii p. 30 4t 47. 
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mind fupplied the defect of education, and enabled him, almofl without an effort, to 
acquire an extraordinary portion of political knowledge. By the pofleffion of thofe 
oppofite qualities which are feldom united in one man, he was able to direct, at the fame 
time, the meafures of the council, and the manoeuvres of the army ; and to obtain 
equal diftin&ion in the cabinet and the field. Intelligent, active, and brave, he had 
every qualification requifite to form the head of a party. But his virtues were, unfor- 
tunately, tarnifhed by his cruelty ; in his hatred he was implacable ; and in the purfuit 
of revenge he was neither reftrained by fcruples nor remorfe. 

The ftorm which threatened the duke of Burgundy was on the point of burfting on 
his head, when the duke of Berry, who had hitherto preferred an apparent neutrality, 
fuddenly withdrew from court, and repaired to Angers, where all the leaders of the 
Armagnac party had affembled 33 . Never was an infurreftion more prompt, nor more 
general. From the foot of the Pyrenees to the banks of the Scheld, the kingdom was 
in arms in lefs than a month. The troops of the confederated princes haftened from 
the fouthern provinces to the borders of the Loire, ravaging the intermediate country, 
for pillage always formed a confiderable part of their pay. Thoufands of adventurers 
only embraced the profefHon of arms, to obtain the privilege of committing diforders 
with impunity. To turn foldier, or highwayman, was, generally, the fame thing. 
The mifery into which an avaricious and tyrannical government had plunged the king- 
dom, contributed, more than any thing elfe, to the formation of thofe fvvarms of armed 
banditti, the corrupted dregs of a degraded and ruined nation, who were ready to em- 
brace any caufe which was likely to afford them an opportunity for gratifying their 
cupidity. The vigilance of magiftrates, the reftraint of laws, and the dread of punifh- 
ment, may fuffice, in times of public tranquillity, to enfure the obedience of an oppreffed 
people ; but when the feeble barriers which keep them within the bounds of moderation 
are burft afunder by any fudden explofion, they immediately fly to arms ; and feek, in 
the tumult of war, for revenge and compenfation for the injuries they have fuftained. 
It is in times of trouble, that the internal vices of a ftate, and the blunders of an igno- 
raat, and the malverfations of a corrupt adminiftration, become manifeft, and frequently 
give rife to revolutions, accompanied by exertions more than adequate to the evils they 
are meant to correct. The reiterated prohibitions of the king to take up arms without 
his orders proved of little avail; the only eft'edl they produced was to betray the weak- 
nefs of the council, and the terror which this fudden infurrecYion excited. 
» 

During the firll fermentation, occafioned by thefe dreadful commotions, the kingdom 
in general, and the confederated princes in particular, fuftained a heavy lofs, by the 
death of the duke of Bourbon. This prince richly deferved the appellation of Good, 



33 Monftrtlet. Reg. in Farlement, 
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which had been conferred on him by the unanimous voice of the nation ; his laft hour* 
correfponded to the whole tenor of his life ; and his death was the death of an honeft 
and upright man. None of the contemporary princes furpafled him in valour; none 
of them equalled him in probity, wifdom, moderation, and generofity. Indulgent t» 
the faults of others, inflexibly fevere to his own ; the friend of the wretched ; the 
benefactor of humanity ; few mortals ever pofleffed fuch an afTemblage of eminent vir- 
tues — he was the greateft and moll honeft man of the age! In his mode of life, he 
always difplayed that fplendour which was fuitable to his rank and birth, but his mag- 
nificence was never onerous to the kingdom, nor prejudicial to his creditors. He met 
with the reward that was due to his merit, in the refpect and efteem of all who knew 
him. It was this prince who made the memorable reply, to a Jiate --informer who pre- 
fented him with a lift of the faults committed by fome of his fubjects — " Have you kept 
" a regijier of the fervices they have done me .He died at Mount-Lucon, in the fe- 
venty-third year of his age ; and was buried in the chapel belonging to the priory' of 
Sauvigny, which he had founded himfelf. The duke left only one legitimate child, 
who fucceeded to the title, under the appellation of John the Firft; and two natural 
children. Hector and James of Bourbon. 

The death of the duke of Bourbon produced no alteration in the plans adopted by the 
confederated princes, as his fon John efpoufed the fame caufe. Their army daily en- 
creafed in nnmbers, and they opened the campaign by traverfing, or rather ravaging, 
Anjou, the Orleanois and the Chartrain, whence they extended their depredations to the 
very gates of the capital ; while the Burgundians committed the fame diforders on the 
oppofite banks of the Seine. Though immenfe fums were extorted from the inha- 
bitants of the provinces for the pay of the troops, yet were they ftill expofed to the 
brutal infolence of a licentious foldiery. The Parifians, having refufedto take up arms, 
were fubjected to an onerous impoft; and the duke of Burgundy, difpleafed with their 
conduct, introduced a body of troops into the town, and quartered them on the citi- 
zens. Morelet de Betencourt, a captain of the Burgundian faction, took pofleffion of 
Chartres, by order of the duke ; but the inhabitants, unwilling to expofe theinfelves to 
the event of a fiege, opened their gates to the oppofite party. 

Paris was foon furrounded by the Armagnacs, and all the neighbouring villages were 
plundered by the troops. But after a fhort time, paffed in mutual depredations, with- 
out obtaining any decihve advantage, both parties feemed equally difpofed to peace, 
though their wifhes for an accommodation proceeded from different motives. Their 
forces were neaily equal, and are faid to have amounted to two hundred thoul'and fight- 
ing men. The Burgundian faction was only kept alive by the ambition of its chief; 
confanguinity, alliance, and motives of intereft procured him a number of partifans, 
whofe ardour depended on circumftances, and not on a zeal for the caufe they had been led 
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to cfpoufe. Some time before, the duke might have relied on the affection of the Parifians, 
but his latefeverity towards them had totally deprived him of that refource. Some dif- 
agreement between the troopsof the duke of Brabant, andthofeof the count of St. Paul, 
which had nearly been attended with fatal confequences, convinced him of the difficulty 
he would experience in maintaining harmony between his allies. The cafe was very 
different with the Armagnacs; their leaders were influenced by the more a£tive paffions 
of jealoufy, hatred, and revenge; united by one common intereft, they had an evident 
fuperiority over their adverfaries. Thus enabled to dictate the terms of the treaty, 
which deputies from the duke of Burgundy were commiffioned to propofe, they might 
have made them more advantageous to themfelves ; but the approach of winter, and" 
the want of provifions, by compelling them to difmifs their troops, warned them of the 
danger of delay. 

The conditions of this treaty, dictated by the inability to injure, and the mutual de- 
fire of deceiving each other, were thefe — that Peter of Navarre, count of Mortaing, 
fhould, alone, of all the princes of the blood, be permitted to refide at court ; that the 
leaders of either party fhould immediately retire, compelling their troops to obferve the 
ftrideft difcipline ; that no one of them fhould return to Paris without the king's ex- 
prefs permiffion; that the dukes of Berry and Burgundy Ihould never be lent for fepa- 
Tately; and that all the chiefs mould bind themfelves by oath, not to take the field 
again till after Eafter ( 1412. It was farther agreed, that the dukes of Berry and Bur- 
gundy fhould jointly fuperintend the education of the dauphin, which was to be en- 
trufted to a certain nmmber of noblemen, appointed by each of thofe princes ; and, 
laftly, that the council of ftate fhould confift of twelve knights, four prelates, and 
four judges. The duke of Berry had required, as a preliminary condition, that des 
Effarts, provoft of Paris, fhould be deprived of his office ; which was, accordingly, con- 
ferred on Brunelet de Saint-Clair. The treaty was figned by all the princes, who fwore 
to ob'ferve it. The troops were difmiffed, and, on their return, completed the defla- 
tion of the provinces through which they paffed. 

• 

A. D. 1411-] The people flattered themfelves that the tranquillity thus reftorec! 
would be durable: but the profpeft was delufive. The animofity which prevailed be- 
tween the contending factions was too fierce to admit of a fincere reconciliation. The 
duke of Orleans, ftiil eager to revenge the death of his father, again applied to the 
council to bring his affaffin to juftice. This application being treated with neglect, he 
declared that he would have recourfe to arms, and would reject all offers of accommo- 
dation, fo long as the king ihould continue to be influenced by men, who were attached 
to the duke of Burgundy ; among others of this defcription he mentioned the bilhop of 
Tournay; the Vidame of Amiens ; John de Melles ; and the lord of Helly ; Anthony 
Caron ; Anthony des Effarts- ; John de Courcelles , Charles de Savoify ; P eter de Fon- 
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tenay ; and Maurice de Nully, mofr of whom were ftrongly fufpe&ed of having been 
concerned in the murder of his father. The duke farther complained that the late 
treaty had been violated by the conduct obferved towards des Effarts, who, immediately 
after his difmiffion, had received letters-patent from the king, reftoring him to his 
office. 

Immediately after this declaration the duke flew to aims, and engaged the count of 
Eu, the conftable d'Albret, and fome other of the nobility, who had not yet declared 
themfelves, to efpoufe his caufe. The duke of Burgundy alfo afTembled his troops, 
and, previous to the commencement of hoflilities, manifeftos were iffued by either party, 
filled with the fevereft reproaches, and the moft bitter invectives. The princes of 
Orleans reproached their rival with the murder of their father ; while the duke of Bur- 
gundy openly exulted in the affaflination of a man whom he reprefented as a falfe, dif- 
loyal, and cruel felon and traitor, who was unworthy to live ; and intimated that his fons, 
as poffeffed of the fame fentiments, fhould incur a fimilar punifhment. 

The prevalence of the Burgundian faction in the metropolis fuperinduced the profcrip- 
tion of the Armagnacs, and the beftowal of the government of Paris on the count of 
Saint-Paul. But this laft expedient proved highly detrimental to the peace of the city. 
The count, who was a zealous partifan of the duke of Burgundy, with the view of 
rendering his authority independent of the court, had recourfe to means not lefs dan- 
gerous than difhonourable. From the different claffes of the people he felected thofe 
■who appeared beft calculated to fupport his newly-eftablifhed tyranny; and he formed 
them into a company of five hundred men, on which he bellowed the appellation of the 
royal militia. This corps, compofed chiefly of butchers, was commanded by the Goix, 
the Saint-Yons, and the Thiberets, the opulent proprietors of the great butchery at 
Paris, who enjoyed great credit and influence among the people of their own trade 34 . 

34 The care of purchafing and providing a fufficient quantity of cattle to fupply the capital with provifion, had 
been entrufted to certain families, many of which are ftill in exiftence. This eftablifhment, which had been pro- 
bably taken from the Romans, fubfifted at Paris in the earlielt times. Public acfts, relating to the butcheries, dated at 
the commencement of the third race of kings, refer to other deeds of much greater antiquity. Thofe families to 
whom the butcheries belonged, and who had enjoyed the exclufive privilege of buying ami felling cattle, admitted no 
other family into their fociety. Their hereditary right, on the extinction of their male heirs, on whom it was en- 
tailed, defcended to the butcher's company. Some authors have pretended that thefe privileged butchers were ori- 
ginally infpectors only, appointed for the purpofe of taking care that the capital mould be properly fupplied with pro- 
visions; but it is clearly proved that this was not the cafe, but that they were obliged to follow their profeflion, from 
which obligation they were releafed, for the firft time, about the middle of the Sixteenth century. The community 
of butchers had a private junfdidtinn, confirming of officers chofen from among themfelves, who fettled every fub- 
jecl: of difpute and contestation which arofe between the different members of the community. From the decifions 
cf this court, an appeal lay to that of the provoft of Paris. The firft butchery in Paris was that of thePanit de 
J4aticrDa;>ie. Vitluret. 
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This barbarous Iroop foon became the terror of the metropolis ; long accuftomed to 
fhed the blood of animals, in the immolation of human victims they only appeared to 
be exercifing their daily occupation. All, who were fo unfortunate as to incur their 
difpleafure or to excite their avarice, felt the fatal effects of their rage. Under pretence 
of profecuting the partifans of the Armagnac party, they made no fcruple to gratify 
their own private revenge. To beftow on any man the appellation of drmagnac was to 
pronounce his fentence of death. Thefe wretches daily committed the moft horrid 
murders; plundered the houfes of the Parifians; and if they fpared the lives of the moft 
opulent citizens, it was only for the purpofe of throwing them into prifon, that they 
might be induced to purchafe their liberty by the payment of confiderable fums. The 
municipal body, the magiftrates, the council, and even the court, were intimidated by 
their conduct ; they daily befieged the palace of their fovereign, and furrounded the 
courts of juftice; not an edict could be iffued, an ordonnance publifhed, a law promul- 
gated, nor a regulation enforced, without the previous approbation of this licentious 
band of ruffians. The king's perfon not being deemed in fafety at his cuftomary refi- 
dence, he was removed to the Louvre. Moft of the great towns in the kingdom, in- 
fluenced by the example of the capital, and oppreffed by the tyranny of the prevailing 
faction, exhibited a fcene of violence and confufion almoft equally dreadful. 

To compleat the defolation of this devoted country, the chiefs of the oppofite factions 
fecretly refolved to call in the afliftance of her ancient enemy; a conduct difgraceful in 
itfelf, and fatal in its confequences. The duke of Burgundy, either from a fuperiority 
of {kill or good fortune, was the firft who obtained the degrading advantage of a promife 
from the Englifh court to fupply him with a body of fix thoufand arch&rs, under the 
conduit of. the earl of Arundel. 

The king of England had made repeated applications to the French court for thecon- 
clufion of a marriage between a daughter of Charles, and his fon, the prince of Wales, 
which had been conftantly rejected. By an alteration in his fyftem of policy, he was 
now induced to lend a favourable ear to the propofals of the duke of Burgundy, who 
offered him one of his daughters for the prince; not that either of them, probably, was 
fincere in his wifhes for this alliance, which could only promote their mutual intereft, 
fo long as the union between them fubfifted, and that could be no longer than the 
want of reciprocal affi (lance continued. When the duke of Burgundy fhould have once 
rendered himfelf mafter of the government through the means of his ally, he would 
naturally become tire enemy of that monarch to whofe affiftance he had been indebted 
for his fuperiority over the oppofite faction, which would then be led to apply for aid 
to the fame fource. Henry had refolved — agreeably to that pernicious and abominable 
fyftem of policy which engages one prince to profit by the misfortunes of another, and 
which, unhappily, was in thefe times too prevalent, both in France and England, to 
admit of reproach from one country to the other — to afford alternate protection to either 

party* 
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party, always favouring the weakelt fide, by that means to deftroy them both, and to 
involve the nation in their ruin. 

It would be a talk equally unpleafant and uninftructive, to enter into a detail of die 
numerous diforders, and depredations, which defolated the provinces and ruined the 
towns. The peafants, authorifed, by an order from the fovereign, to take up arms in 
their own defence, renewed all the honors of the Jacquerie, and committed acts of out- 
rage and violence more horrid than thofc which they affected to reprefs. Equally ini- 
mical to either party, they mafTacn.d, with indifcriminating rage, all who came in their 
way. At length they were repulfed with dreadful flaughter, and, though not extermi- 
nated, were fo far difperfed as to become lefs formidable and dangerous. 

The dukes of Orleans and Burgundy having affembled their troops, the two armies 
came in fight of each other, not far from the town of Mondidier. That of the Bur- 
gundians was infinitely fuperior in numbers; it confifted of three thoufand knights, 
eighteen hundred men at arms, five thoufand archers, four thoufand pioneers, and, at 
leaft, fixty thoufand militia, from Flanders, Picardy and Artois ; whereas the Armag- 
nacs had only twelve thoufand men at arms, their infantry having previoufly left them ; 
but thefe were all chofen troops. 

This grand quarrel now appeared on the point of being fettled by one decifive action, 
when the time prefcribed for the fervice of the Flemifh militia being expired, thofe 
troops infilled on being immediately difmiffed In vain had the duke of Burgundy re- 
courfe to the moft brilliant offers, and the moft abject fupplications ; they anfwered him 
by the production of his own letters, by which he had engaged to conduct them to the 
Flemifh fide of the Somme, at the expiration of the term for which they had agreed to 
ferve him. They now called on him to fulfil his part of the obligation, telling him 
that the head of his fon, the count of Charolois, fhould pay for any violation of his 
word, and that on their arrival at Ghent, they would fend him that prince, cut into 
■pieces 3S . By the defertion of fo considerable a part of his army, the duke found himfelf 
reduced to the neceflity of retreating while his rival, inftead of feeking to profit by 
the confufion into which the Burgundians were necefTarily thrown by this unexpected 
occurrence, immediately proceeded to the ifle of France, and inverted the capital. 

In Paris the Burgundian faction was ftill predominant, and the influence of fana- 
ticifm was exerted to encreafe its numbers, and extend its prevalence. All the pulpits 
were proftituted to the fatal propagation of party-rage, and venal priefts degraded their 
facrcd functions, by efpoufing the caufe of an affaflin, and feeking to foment the fpirit 

35 Monftrelet. Chron. de FUndres. 
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of hatred, rapine, and murder. A fentence of excommunication, iftued by pope Urban 
the Fifth, againft the companies of banditti which defolated the kingdom after the bat- 
tle of Poitiers, was now revived, and directed againft the Armagnacs. On every fefti- 
val, thefe unworthy minifters interrupted the facrifice of the mafs to renew, by the ex- 
tinction of the lights and the found of bells, this fpiritual thunder. They frequently 
refufed to baptize the children of thofe whom they fufpected of attachment to the duke 
of Orleans. It was dangerous to appear in the ftreets without a red fafh and the crofs 
of Saint Andrew, the badge of the Burgundian faction : they were worn by the priefts 
at the altar; the images of the faints were decorated therewith, and even children juft 
born, were not exempted from bearing this mark of diftinction. To complete the 
madnefs of the times, the old form of crofting themfelves was laid afule by the clergy 
and the people, and that in which Saint Andrew had been crucified was adopted in its 
ftead 36 . 

The populace, in the mean time, complained of being confined within the city, while 
the Armagnacs were fuffered to triumph at their very gates. Their folicitations to be 
led againft the enemy were urged with fuch vehemence, that the count de Saint Paul 
deemed it prudent to comply ; he accordingly made a fally, accompanied by des Eflarts, 
the provoft of Paris, with a ftrong body of citizens, by the gate of Saint Denis ; but 
though more numerous than the party they attacked, in the proportion of fix to one, 
they fuftained a total defeat, and fled with the utmoft precipitation. In a fecond fally, 
they were more fuccefsful, as they met with no refirtance ; the object; of it was, to at- 
tack the caftle of Wiceftre, belonging to the duke of Berry, which they firft plundered 
and then reduced to allies. 

At length the capital was relieved by the duke of Burgundy, whofe army had been 
ftrengthened by the junction of the Englilh troops. On his arrival at Paris, he publifli- 
ed a new declaration, more exprefs and fevere than any which had hitherto appeared, con- 
taining an irrtvocable profcription of the confederated princes and their adherents, and 
an injunction from the. king to his fubjects to take up arms againft them, and to purfue 
them as enemies of the ftate and invaders of the dignity of the throne. Though to ren- 
der Charles a protector of the aflaflin of his brother was an act of the moft flagrant ini- 
quity, yet this edict had a fenfible effect on the Armagnacs, many of whom only waited 
for a pretext to withdraw themfelves from the confederacy ; and the duke of Orleans, 
finding his army diminilh, and winter approaching, decamped in the night, and, by the 
rapidity of his march, eluded the purfuit of his rival. 

The Burgundians, now mafters of the field, over-ran all the environs of Paris • corn- 

» 6 Villaret, t, xiii. p. 186, 187. 
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mitted the moft dreadful diforders ; and difplayed the moft flagrant inhumanity in the 
treatment of their prifoners. The ftreets were ftrewed with dead bodies to which the 
rites of fepulture were denied, becaufe they were Armagnacs, and lay under a fentence 
of excommunication. The prifons overflowed with thefe objects of peffecution ; fuch 
as efcaped the punifhment of death were left to expire through mifery and want, and 
were refufed, in their laft moments, that religious confolation, which criminals the moft 
abandoned are fuffered to partake of. Even the temples of the Deity were not exempt 
from profanation ; the unhappy monarch being led to the cathedral to return thanks to 
God, that one part of his fubjecls had exterminated the other ! 

The Parifians had flattered themfelves with the hopes of obtaining from the duke of 
Burgundy the fuppreffion 'of the i m ports , but, inftead of gratifying their willies, he 
impofed a frefh tax upon the city, from which no perfon was exempt. He likewiie 
feized the money which was dertined for the payment of the officers of the different 
courts of juftice, and which amounted to four thoufand crowns. Soon after this period, 
the earl of Arundel was recalled, with the forces under his command, which deprived 
the duke of Burgundy of fix thoufand of his beft troops, and reduced him to the neceffity 
of fufpending hoftilities till tire enfuing fpring. 

The king, in the mean time, had a fhort interval of reafon, though differing but little 
from his ufual ftate of infanity ; during which he was made to approve all the meafures 
which had been adopted by the duke of Burgundy, during his illncfs 37 . A general affem- 
bly was convened, and the moft rigorous proceedings were enforced againft the princes of 
Orleans, the dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Alencon, and their partifans. The lord of 
Albret was declared a rebel, and deprived of the office of conftable, which was beftowed 
on the count of Saint-Paul. Commiffioners were appointed by the affembly to take 
cognizance of all ftate-crimes, with the power of converting corporeal punifhments 
into pecuniary fines ; — a new mode, of oppreffion, invented by the duke of Burgundy, 
who, at the fame time, impofed a general tax on all the towns in the kingdom. The 
inhabitants of Paris undertook to fupport one thoufand men at arms, five hundred crofs- 
bowmen, and five hundred pioneers, to be commanded by Andrew Rouffel. 

A. D. 1412.] During thefe tran factions, the Armagnacs had affembled at Bourges, 
and determined, as the beft means of counteracting the projects of their enemies, to detach 
the king of England from the Burgundian intereft, which they effected ; by an agree- 
ment to reftore all the places in Guienne, which had been taken from the Englifh, fincc 
the treaty of Brittany. On thefe conditions Henry agreed to fend one thoufand men aC 



37 Juvenal desUrfins. Monftrelet. Chron.de Saint-Denis. , Chron. MS. Hiftoire dela Ville de Paris. 
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arms, and three thoufand archers, to their affiftance. This treaty was made a fubjed of 
accufation againft the princes, though the example of an alliance with England had 
been fet them by the duke of Burgundy himfelf. Among other papers, belonging to 
the confederates, which fell into the hands of the oppofite faction, was one which con- 
tained the plan of a reform in the government, confining of various regulations, more 
wife and falutary than the meafures generally adopted by the politicians of thofe times ; 
the chief of thefe were, the eftablifhmcnt of an. equal land-tax ; the inftitutiou of public 
magazines for corn ; the appropriation of all uncultivated lands and edifices which had 
fellen to ruin, through the negleft of their landlords, to theafe of government ; and the 
obligation, to every fubject in the kingdom, to follow fome-profeffion, under pain oil 
c xpulfion, as an ufelefs and dangerous member of fociety j8 . 

All thefe papers were read at a general affembly, at which the king was prefent j and" 
the partifans of the duke of Burgundy, in order to intimidate Charles, advanced an atrch. 
cious calumny purporting, that the dukes of Berry,. Orleans, Bourbon, Alencon, the 
count of Armagnac, and their adherents, had fworn, at an affembly holden at Bourges, 
to de/froy the king, the dauphin, the kingdom of France,, and the town of Paris. The 
wretched monarch, alarmed at this intelligence, burn: into.tears, and entreated the duke 
and his friends not to forfake him. All who were prefent at this infamous fcene pro- 
mifedto protect him from the machinations of his enemies ; and, as foon as they left the 
iffembly, they haftened to circulate the. news through the city. The Armagnacs 
were again excommunicated and profcribed. Lewis of Bavaria, brother to the queen, 
being fufpected of favouring them, was compelled to leave Paris, and his baggage was. 
pillaged on the road by a party of Burgundianj. 

The duke of Burgundy, anxious to prevent the junction of the Englifh troops with: 
the Armagnacs, opened the campaign early in the fpring ; and, in order to enfure fuccels 
to his operations, he placed the king at the head of his army. After he had reduced 
feveral places -of little importance, he inverted the town of Bourges, which was fo vii 
goroufly defended by the duke of Berry, that, after the fiege had continued a month, 
not«the fmalleft irnpreffion was made on the place. But a want of provifions, at length, 
induced that prince to propofe terms of accommodation, which were rejected by the duke 
of Burgundy, who infifted that he fhould furrender at discretion-. The duke, wifhed to> 
infpire his whole party with the fame fentiments of hatred which he cherifhed himfelf, 
but they were not all influenced by the fame motives, nor animated by the fame 
interefts. It was juilly deemed inhuman, by many of them, to pufh to extremities a. 
jjrince, who, as uncle to their fovereign, had claims to their affection ; whofe age entitled; 
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him torefpeft ; and who had been almoft compelled, by the infults he had experienced, 
and the injuries he had fuftained, to take up arms in his own defence. Some of the chiefs 
of the party had the generofity to intimate thefe refle&ions to the dauphin. They 
reprefented to him, that the duke of Burgundy, in order to gratify his rage and ambi- 
tion, facrificed the welfare of the ftate, expofed the king's perfon, and ruined the nneft 
provinces in the kingdom ; that the province of Berry, which was now the theatre of war, 
muft foon revert to the crown, by the death of the duke, who was advanced in years ; 
and that, therefore, it might juftly be faid, the king was laying wafte his" own 
territories; that the army was daily diminilhing from a dearth of provifions ; and that 
the difpleafure of Heaven, at an unjuft and barbarous war, appeared to be manifefted in 
the prevalence of an epidemic diftemper, of which feveral noblemen, and upwards of 
twelve hundred knights, had already died. 

Thefe reprefentations, the truth of which could not be called in queftion, made a 
deep impreflion on the mind of the young prince, who, from that moment, began to 
open his eyes to the conduct of his father-in-law. The firft effedt, of this change in 
his fentiments was a prohibition to the artillery-men to damage the buildings of the 
town, under pain of death. The duke of Burgundy, furprized at fuch an order, at- 
tempted to remonftrate with the dauphin ; but that prince frankly told him, that he was 
refolved to put an end to a war which tended to ruin and depopulate the kingdom; and 
obferved, that the princes, who were the objects of fuch inveterate refentment, were his 
uncles and his coufins, in whofe prefervation he was more deeply interefted than any 
one. The duke, thus reduced to the neceffity of diffembling, acknowledged the jufticc 
of his remarks, and immediately renewed the negociations. After fome altercation, 
the principal articles were fettled. The dukes of Berry and Burgundy had an inter- 
view, at which they were both armed, though feparated by a barrier. " Fair nephew," 
faid the former, " when your father was alive, there was no necejfity for a barrier between 
" us/" The latter replied, with a blufh, " 7/ is not placed here, my lord, on my account /" 
As their attendants ftood at fome diftance, the particulars of the conference did not 
tranfpire. The treaty, which was a mere repetition of the convention of Chartres, 
was figned foon after, and Auxerre was the place appointed for a meeting of the princes, 
in order to ratify it. 

The treaty was no fooner completed, than the promifed fuccours from England ar- 
rived at la Hogue, in Normandy, under the command of the duke of Clarence. Some 
days elapfed before the Englifh were apprized of the pacification of Bourges ; but as 
foon as they heard of it they fpread defolation over the whole country, and continued 
their ravages, till induced to denft, by an offer from the duke of Orleans, who pro- 
mifed, on their retiring into Guienne, to pay them the fum of two hundred and twenty 
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thoufand crowns 35 ; and he delivered his brother, the count of Angouleme, as an hof- 
tage for the performance of his promife. One half of the money was to be paid by 
the king. 

Moft of the princes, and the principal nobility of the kingdom, affembled at Aux- 
errc, for the purpofe of ratifying, by their oaths, the conditions of the treaty figned at 
Eourges. The parliament having received an order from the court to fend deputies to 
the congrefs, appointed their firft prefident, Henry de Marie, with fix of the councillors 
or inferior judges, to reprefent them 40 . The other fovereign courts, the provoft ot 
Paris, the provoft of the merchants, the univerfity; feveral of the moft rcfpectable citi- 
zens of Paris, and the municipal officers of the principal towns in the kingdom, were 
likewife fummoned to attend. The duke of Orleans was accompanied by an efcort of 
two thoufand men at arms: the neceffity of fo numerous a retinue is thus explained by 
contemporary hiftorians 41 . 

The duke of Burgundy, at a private conference with des F.ffarts and Jaqueville, had' 
told thofe minifters, that he had fixed upon Auxerre for his interview with the princes, 
as a place well calculated for the accomplifhment of a fcheme which he had formed for 
maffacring the dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, and the count of Vertus, in order 
to get rid of all his enemies at a fingle blow. Des Effarts, all-devoted as he had hitherto 
appeared to the duke, was unable to conceal the horror he experienced at fuch a propofal ;: 
he was, probably, confounded and aflonifhed at the enormity of the crime. He ventured 
to reprefent to the prince the eternal difgrace he muff, inevitabl.y incur, if, after fa- 
crificing the father to his rage, he fhould extend the fatal effects of his indignation to 
the children, and to the other princes of the blood. The duke was thus forced to aban- 
don his defign, and his refentment againft Des Effarts was the more violent, as, by en- 
trufling him with a fecret of this nature, he had reduced himfelf to the neceffity of- 
being circumfpedt in his conduct towards him. The provoft, who knew him too well 
to be deceived by an appearance of cordiality, refolved to be confiantly on his guard 
againft the machinations of a prince whofe hatred was implacable, and whofe heart was.. 
a Irranger to forgivenefs ; and he fecretly apprized the duke of Orleans, and the other 
princes of the blood, of the danger that threatened them. 

The congrefs of Auxerre, at which the dauphin prefided, was numeroufly attended. 
The conditions of the late treaty were read, and all the parties took a folemn oath to 
enforce their obfervance. The project of a marriage between the count of Vertus and 

39 Villaret, t. xiii. p. 221 — But the Englifh hiftor ians differ as to the fum, which they make amount to three hun- - 
4red and twenty thoufand crowns. See IVntfingham, p. 382. and Otterbourne, p. 271, 272.. 
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one of the daughters of the duke of Burgundy, which had been fettled by the treaty of 
Chartres, was now renewed; a mutual promife to bury in oblivion all paft animofities, 
was made; both parties renounced all alliance or connection with England, or any other 
foreign power; and engaged to confirm their reconciliation anew, in the pre fence of the. 
king, as loon as his health would permit him to receive their oaths. 

From Auxerre the court repaired to Melun, whence, after a fhort ftay, the king 
proceeded to Paris. The duke of Orleans, befides the reftitution of all the places 
which had been taken, as well from him, as from the noblemen of his party, obtained 
permiffion from the king to levy a contribution of fixty. thoufand florins of gold, within 
his own domains. 

The duke of Burgundy had- now become abfolute mailer of the government, and the: 
oppofite faction feemed no longer inclined to difpute his authority. But while he was 
congratulating himfelf on his fuccefs, in having obtained the fole object of his' ambi- 
tion, a party was forming againft him not lefs powerful than that whole projects he had 
recently thwarted 42 . We have already obferved, that the dauphin was difcontented 
with his conduct:, during the fiege of Bourges ; it was with grief he perceived that the 
proud, ambitious, and inflexible mind of his father-in-law, was bent on feeding the 
flames of diflention which prevailed through the kingdom. He was aware, notwith- 
ftanding his youth, that, deftined by his birth to afcend the throne, all thofe meafures 
which tended to affect its liability were fo many blows aimed, at himfelf. The duke, 
of Burgundy, too, took no pains to conceal the natural pride and feverity of his 
temper, fince the fuccefs of his plans had apparently eftablifhed his authority on a folid 
foundation. 

Thefe firft fymptoms of coolnefs were perceived by the public foon after the recon- 
ciliation of the princes. The dauphin being at Melun lent for the duke of Orleans, 
and his brother, the count of Vertus, received them with every mark of diflinction ; 
and, at their recommendation, admitted into his houfhold two gentlemen who had been 
long attached to the Armagnacs, one of whom was James de la Riviere, fon to Bureau 
de la Riviere. The change in the prince's fentiments was evinced in a manner ftill- 
more pointed, and more mortifying to the duke of Burgundy, by the reftoration of 
young Montagu to the office of chamberlain, and by the reftitution of a part of his fa- 
ther's property. The memory of that unfortunate minifter was, at the fame time, 
cleared from the infamy which prejudice and the laws extended to his pofterity. The 
dauphin publicly declared that the execution of Montagu, the grand inaitre d'hotel, had 
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greatly dlfpleafed him, and that the precipitate fentence, by which he was condemned, 
was rather the refult of perfonal hatred, than the effect of impartial juftice. 

Since the death of the duke of Orleans, no lefs than three treaties had been figned for 
the puvpofe of terminating thofe fatal diffentions which caufed the defolation of the 
kingdom; but the root of the evil ftill fubfining, thefe attempts all proved fruit- 
less. The treaty of Bourges was no fooner figned, than a thoufand difficulties occurred 
to impede its execution. The Armagnacs claimed, agreeably to the terms of the treaty, 
all the offices of which they had been deprived, and all the property of which they 
had been robbed ; but thofe who were in poffeflion of their places and eftates refufed 
to refign them. A thoufand pretences were invented to elude deinands that were founded 
in juftice. Even the king's orders were difobeyed; and the claimants, tired out with 
fruitlefs applications, and unfuccefsful purfuits, were, at length, conftrained to give 
up thofe advantages which they had expected to reap from the treaty. The duke of 
Burgundy, who fecretly encouraged thefe acts of injuftice, endeavoured to multiply 
the caufes of difcontent ; compelled to give his confent to the treaty of Bourges, fince 
the dauphin was refolved to conclude it, he was now anxious to haften a rupture, 
fo that it could be effected without any danger of reproach to himfelf. His partifans 
were inftrudted to circulate reports that the Armagnacs were preparing to renew 
hoftilities- 

The king, in the mean time, at the folicitation of the duke of Burgundy, had con- 
vened a general affembly, for the avowed purpofe of applying a remedy to the diforders 
which prevailed in the administration. This was an artifice, meant to keep the people 
in a ftate of fufpenfe ; for, under pretence of correcting abufes, it was intended to ex- 
pofe the malverfations of minifters and their agents in the different departments of go- 
vernment. Arbiter of the ftate, the duke could pardon his creatures, and deftroy the 
objects of his envy or hatred. Every body agreed as to the necefllty of a reform, but 
thofe who were loudeft in calling for it, were not the moft fincere in their wilhes to 
obtain it. 

Moft of the princes repaired to Paris to be prefent at the affembly j but the duke of 
Orleans, and his brother, the count of Vertus, fent an excufe ; to which they were in- 
duced, if a chronicler of thofe times may be credited, by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived from Des Effarts, that a new plot was formed by the duke of Burgundy againft 

their lives. The affembly was opened by a fpeech from the chancellor of Guienne a 

creature of the duke's— in which he explained the actual fituation of France. After 
dwelling, for fome time, on the evils occafioned by the civil war, he pointed out the 
neceffity of an union between the princes and nobility, in order to repel the attacks of 
the Englifh, who had recently ravaged the Boulenois, and extended their incurfions to 
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the frontiers of Picardy. The chancellor concluded hy calling upon the three orders 
to unite in defence of the kingdom by a general contribution. 

A nionk, named Euflache de Pavilly, a doctor of divinity, was ordered to draw up a 
circumftantial account of the vices in the adminiftration, and of the means of removing 
them. The affembly was then adjourned to a future day, when the monk's memorial 
was publicly read.. The exordium contained fome indirect complaints againft the ablent 
princes ; but the chief object of the work was to arraign, in the fevered terms, the pre- 
fent adminiftration, and to offer a new plan of economy, to be obferved in future. 
Officers, magiftrates, and minifters were all comprehended in this general inventive; and' 
to prevent the poffibility of miftake, and to avert the danger of mifapplication, their 
employments, and even their names, were particularly fpecifiecl. But the principal' 
attacks were directed againft thofe who were entrufted with the important department 
of the finances ; not one of them efcaped cenfure ; their malverfations were expofed in 
■a manner the molt precife and circumftantial ; it was afferted, that while the king, 
from their iniquitous proceedings, had been obliged to pledge his plate and jewels, 
they had provided ufurers to fupply him with money, at exorbitant intereft, from his 
own funds. The prefent opulence of thefe corrupt minifters was forcibly contrafted 
with their former poverty ; and a defcription the mod alarming was given of their im- 
menfe acquifitions, their infolcnce, their pomp, the magnificence of their buildings, 
and the depravity of their manners. 

To prove the truth of what he afferted, Pavifiy required that a ftrict inveftigation 
might take place ; that an enquiry fhould be made as to what property the generals and' 
the fovereign mafter of the finances poffeffed, when they entered into office; what 
falaries they had received, what- they had expended, what they were now worth ; what 
eftates they had purchafed, and what houfes they had built. He then propofed that 
in future, none but men of integrity, devoid of avarice, and having the fear of God before 

their eyes, fhould be entrufted with the care and collection of the public revenue , 

men, he avowed, like a true fyftem-monger, were eafily to be found. 

Of all the minifters who were noticed in this memorial, none were fo highly cenfured' 
as Des Efforts; his name was mentioned in every page, and every fpecies of peculation 
was imputed to him. It is certain that a deficiency of four millions of livres appear- 
ed in his accounts, but it was generally believed that he had given the money to the 
duke of Burgundy, and that the dread of incurring the indignation of that prince pre- 
vented him from juftifying himfelf^. 

From this memorial it appeared, that the expences of the king's houfhold, which, 
under the preceding reign, had never exceeded ninety-four thoufand livres, amounted,, 
under Charles the Sixth, to four hundred and fifty thoufand. This difference has been_> 
falfely afcribed, by Mademoifelle de Luffan, and fome other writers, to an augmentation', 
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of wealth in the kingdom ; which could not be the cafe, as South America had not yet 
been difcovered, fo that no importation of the precious metals could have taken place, 
and as neither the arts nor manufadures were yet a fource of opulence to the king- 
dom, the treafures of nature being the only riches that France could boaft. The fad is, 
that the nation was fo dreadfully oppreffed by the multiplication of impofts, that the 
people were reduced to a ftate of wretchednefs the moft abjed, while the king was kept 
almofl without the neceffaries of life; the collectors of the revenue, and the minifters of 
the finances prefented falfe accounts, and contrived to fwell the expences of the houfhold, 
paying nobody, and appropriating the money they received to their own ufe. T. he me- 
morial finifhed with a pompous eulogy on the zeal and fervices of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, at whofe inlligation the author had written it. 

Many of thofe who were concerned in the adminiftration of the finances were feized 
and thrown into prifon ; fome fled for refuge to the churches; but moft of them agreed 
to purchafe the forgivenefs of their crimes, and the money they advanced for that pur- 
pofe was feized by thofe who procured their pardon. Des Effarts, more alarmed than 
the reft, becaufe more criminal, no longer daring to rely on the protection of the duke 
of Burgundy, whofe confidence he had betrayed ; and being an object of hatred to the 
people, whofe idol he had formerly been, fent five hundred men at arms to feize the 
bridge of Charenton, in order to facilitate his efcape. But this detachment being taken 
prifoners, he was compelled to quit Paris in difgrace, and to repair to Cherbourg, of 
which he was governor. Le Baudran de la Heufe was appointed to fucceed him in the 
office of provoft of Paris. 

The dauphin, in the mean time, began to fhow his difpleafure at the exceffive autho- 
rity affutned by the duke of Burgundy. John de Neelle, chancellor to the dauphin, 
who had been promoted to that dignity by the duke, had a violent difpute in the council 
with the king's chancellor, whom he infulted very grofsly. The dauphin, happy in 
an opportunity of mortifying the duke in the object of his protection, feized his chan- 
cellor by the fhoulders and forced him out of the room, telling him he had no farther 
6"ccafion for the fervices of a man who had dared to infult the king's chancellor, in his 
prefence. The duke of Burgundy in vain endeavoured to reftore John de Neelle 
to his former dignity. The dauphin remained inexorable, and totally difmiffed him 
from his fervice. The young prince's defire of taking the government into his own 
hands daily encreafed; and thofe who were about his perfon, aware of his inclination, 
were careful to encourage it. They reprefented to him that he had been too long 
treated as a child, that he had now attained to a proper.«age for guiding the reins of go- 
vernment; that his knowledge and capacity would ftand him in lieu of experience ; and 
that the unanimous wifh of the nation coincided with his birth in calling him to the 
exercife of the fovereign power. Thefe infinuations were highly pleafing to the dau- 
phin, who took delight in trying the extent of his authority, and the object of his 
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attempts was generally the mortification of his father-in-law. The motives of his con- 
duct were too evident to efcape the penetration of the duke of Burgundy, but, more po- 
litic than the dauphin, he difguifed his fentiments, and fecretly adopted meafures for 
maintaining that power which the prince was anxious to wreft from his hands. 

A. D. 1413-] During thefe tnlnfactions, Des Effarts, fecure in the protection 
of the dauphin, had returned to Paris, and taken poffeflion of the Baftille 43 . A report 
"was fpread through the city, that a defign was formed to carry oft" the dauphin, with 
his own confent ; that Des Eflarts had orders to wait for him, with fix hundred men at 
arms, at Vincennes, whither he was to repair under pretence of affifiing at a tournc- 
ment; that the princes of Orleans had troops in readinefs to enfure fuccefs to the enter- 
prize, and to bring back the prince to Paris in a fituation that would enable him to give 
law to his enemies. The duke of Burgundy, thinking diffimulation no longer ne- 
ceflary, now threw oft" the mafk, affembled his partifans, with Helion de Jacqueville at 
their head ; while the corps of butchers and other men of blood (homines de fang) — as 
they are emphatically called by Le Gendrc — excited an infurrection of the people, and 
battening to the Baftille, compelled Des Eflarts to furrender himfelf to the duke of 
Burgundy, who pledged his word that no infult nor injury fhould be offered him. 

Inflated by the fuccefs of their firft attempt, this feditious rabble next repaired to 
the dauphin's palace, and, breaking open the doors, forced a way into his apartment. 
The leaders of the rebels infifted that the traitors who furrounded the prince fhould 
immediately be delivered into their hands; and they threatened, in cafe of a refufal, to 
feize and maffacre them in his prefence. The duke of Burgundy came in the midft of 
the tumult, accompanied by the duke of Lorraine, to enjoy his triumph. " Father-in- 
" law" — exclaimed the dauphin in a rage — " This outrage is committed by your 
41 advice ; you cannot deny the fact, for the principal rioters are in your fervice, but 
" depend on it you will one day repent your conduct, nor will your pleafure always 
" continue to be law." — " My lord" — replied the duke coolly — " when your paffion is 
** over, you will be better able to judge of the matter." Notwithftanding the threats 
and refiflance of the .prince, this imperious rebel, and his profligate affociates, feized the 
duke of Bar; John de Vailly, his new chancellor; the lords of la Riviere, Marcoignet, 
Boiflay, and Rambonillet, and feveral other officers of his houfhold, who were imme- 
diately conveyed to the duke of Burgundy's palace, and there clofely confined: fome of 
them, indeed, were maflacred on the road. The rebels next fummoned the duke of 
Burgundy to give up Des Effarts; and the duke chearfully complying with a citation, 
of which he was, probably, the author, that minifter was transferred to the Chatelet. 

*3 Monftrelet. Juvenal des Urfins. 'diron. de Saint-Denis. Chron. MS. Hiftoire de la Ville de Paris. Regiil. 
<Jj Parlement. 
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From this moment, the dauphin was kept a clofe prifoner in the hotel de Saint Paul, 
and fuch was the vigilance of the mob, that it was not poffible for him to effect his 
efcape. Some deputies from the city of Ghent were then at Paris, and it was, probably, 
at their inftigation, that the leaders of the populace made all their followers wear a 
white hood, the fame diftimtive mark which had been ufed by the Flemings themfelves 
in their former revolts. No body durft appear in 'the ftreets without this badge of 
faction ; and John de Troye, a furgeon, had the infolence to prefent one to the king, 
as he was going to the cathedral to return thanks to Heaven for a temporary ceffation 
of his dreadful malady. The princes, the members of the council, the judges of the fu- 
perior courts, the univerfity, the citizens of Paris, all were obliged to wear it, as the 
only means of preferving their lives ; they evenbefought the infurgents to grant it them 
as a favour, and a refufal was regarded as a fentence of death. Maffacres, plunder, and 
iliforders of every kind were renewed with greater violence than ever. Euftachede Pa- 
villy became the orator of the faction, and, by his indifcreet harangues, fanned thofe 
flames of fedition, which, as a minifter of religion, it was his duty to extinguifli. 

In a few days after the firft infurrection, the infurgents, under the conduct of their 
worthy leaders,3 repaired to the palace, where the princes were aflembled ; and, after 
pointing out the numerous abufes in the government, the immediate correction of 
which they demanded, in a tone of authority, they prefented a lift of prescription, 
which they compelled the dauphin to receive. This lift contained the names of fixty 
perfons, twenty of whom, being prefent, were inftantly arrefted, and conveyed to 
prifon. Thofe who were abfent were cited to appear, by found of trumpet, and, in the 
mean time, the gates of the city were fhut, and corps-de-garde polled in every ftreet. 

They returned, foon after, in greater numbers, and having fecured the three towers 
of the palace, compelled the king to give them an audience. Pavilly pronounced a 1 
ftudied harangue, taking for his text— Nifi Domimis cujlodurh civitatem, fi-ujlra vigilal 
qui cujiodit earn.— He launched out into the moft bitter invectives againft the "govern- 
ment, and afcribed the public diforders to the mifconduct of certain officers and minif- 
tcrs, many of whom had been already arrefted, as the authors of thofe evils which def- 
lated the country. When he had finifhed his fpeech, the chancellor afked him, by 
whofe orders he had dared to bring his reprefentations to the foot of the throne. The 
orator immediately turned to the provoft of the merchants and the aldermen, whom the 
people had forced to accompany them, as if to a(k their approbation of his conduct ; 
but thefe municipal officers, equally fearful of offending their fovereign, and of be- 
coming the viaims of popular fury, fpoke fo low as to be wholly unintelligible. Some 
of the rebels then went down to the palace yard, which was filled with the mob, and 
defired their confirmation of all that Pavilly had advanced. A party of them imme- 
diately rufhed into the royal prefence, and told the king, that the monk had explained 
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the real fentiments of the people, who were refolved not to difperfe, till a certain num- 
ber of perfons, whofe names they prefented in a new lift, were delivered up to them. 

That arch-rebel, the duke of Burgundy, difplayed an appearance of concern at the 
violence of thefe proceedings, and affected to remonftrate with the people on the impro- 
priety of their conduct. He reprefented to them that the king having but lately re- 
covered his health, the agitation of his mind, on fuch an occafion as the prefent, might, 
probably, caufe a relapfe. They replied, that they only came for the good of the king 
and his kingdom, and protefted that nothing fhould induce them to change their refo- 
lution. The duke returned with thisanfwer, anddefired that the lift which the infurgents 
had prefented, might be read. At the head of it was Lewis of Bavaria, the queen's bro- 
ther ; with the archbifhop of Bourdeaux ; the chancellor ; the treafurer of Aquitaine ; the 
queen's confeflor; feveral other noblemen and officers, and about twenty ladies in the 
fervice of the queen and the dauphinefs ; among whom were Baune of Armagnac, a re- 
lation of the queen's; and the ladies of Quenoy, Anclus, Noviant, Chaftel, and Barres. 
In vain did the dauphin and his mother employ all the means they could devife for ap- 
pealing the indignation of this factious rabble ; neither remonftrances, entreaties, nor 
tears could fuffice to tame the favage ferocioufnefs of a mob, whofe infolence was en- 
creafed by the confeioufnefs of their own power. The objects of their profcription 
were feized, and, without diftinction of rank or fex, chained two by two, and conducted 
to prifon amidft the fhouts and acclamations of the populace. Moft of thefe illuf- 
trious captives were conveyed to the Concierger'u ; and the king was obliged not only 
to name twelve commiflioners to try them, but, to iffue letters under the great feal, ex- 
prefling his approbation of the rebellious conduct of the mob. The chiefs of the fedi- 
tion expected to fhelter themfelves beneath this extorted protection ; but the refufal of 
the univerfity to fanction thefe proceedings convinced them of their error, and taught 
them what to expect, when the day of retribution fhould arrive. 

It is impoffible for the human imagination to conceive diforders more dreadful, and 
cruelties more horrid, than thofe which were now daily committed in the metropolis of 
France. Numbers of men and women were hourly committed to prifon, under pre- 
tence of entertaining fentiments inimical to the prevailing faction. No man's life was 
in fafety. Many of thofe who had been feized by the mob, at the palace, were thrown 
into the river during the night, or elfe privately mafTacred in their dungeons. Among 
the unfortunate victims of popular rage was young la Riviere, (brother-in-law to the 
count of Dammartin) whom Jacqueville, one of the leaders of the mob, murdered in 
prifon, and then dragged his mangled body to the market-place, where the pipulace cut 
off his head; one of the dauphin's efquires experienced the fame fate. Arnaut dc Cor- 
bie, the chancellor, was depofed by the infurgents ; and Euftache de Laitre appointed 
to fucceed him. The laws were no longer refpected ; all government was at end ; and 
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the populace, exempt from all reftrainrs, addicted to every fpecies of infolence and' 
cruelty, and obedient only to the fuggeftions of caprice and the dictates of revenge, 
plunged the ftate into the molt dreadful anarchy.. 

The duke of Burgundy, the chief promoter of thefe troubles, was not himfelf ex- 
empt from inquietude. In the tumult and confufion which prevailed in the city, every 
thing was to be feared from the mob ; a blind monfier, capable of facrificing, in the 
height of its infenfate rage, the man who lets it loofe and excites it to action. He ac- 
cordingly profited by the departure of the deputies from Ghent to fend off his fori, the 
count of Charolois, whom he was unwilling to expofe to tHe dangers of a revolution. 
Having once fet the machine in motion, he was foon convinced of his inability to di- 
rect it at his pleafure. Every day the infurgents compelled the council to afTent to the 
abolition of old laws, or the adoption of new ones. Thefe felf-created legiflators at- 
tempted to erect a government of' their own, for which purpofe they compiled a body 
of regulations, agreeable to their wifties; this new code was called, Les Ordonnanccs 
Cabochiennes ; (from Caboche, the name of a butcher, who was one of the chief leaders 
of the mob) ; and the king, attended by the princes and all the members of the council, 
wearing the badge of faction, was obliged to repair to the parliament, to regifter this 
bleffed offspring of Democratic infanity. The infurgents had, not forgotten, in their 
new government, that the right of impofing taxes formed an effential part of the fove- 
reign authority, they therefore ordered a contribution to be levied, for the fupport of 
the war againfl the Englifh. No perfon was exempt from this generaljax, which was 
both collected and appropriated by the populace. The advocate-general, des Urfins, . 
was committed to the Chatelet, for his inability to pay two thou land crowns, which > 
thefe modeli afleffors had fixed, as his portion of the import. 

Dcs Effarts was Hill kept in confinement, though, relying on the duke of Burgundy's 
honour, and on the uncertain favour of a populace, who had once regarded him with, 
affection, he flattered himfelf with the hopes of a fpeedy releafe 44 . . But the time was 
lunit come when he was doomed to expiate the death of th«» unfortunate Montagu. 
Though dragged on a hurdle from his prifon to the hotel de la Coquille, . in the Rue 
.Saint-Denis, and there placed in a cart, he was ftill perfuaded- that the time of his li- 
beration was at hand, and, impreffed with this idea, he fmiled on the people as he paffed i 
through the ftreets ; nor till he came to his journey's end, and faw the fcaffold pre- 
pared for his execution, did thefe vain hopes forfake him. He fuffered decapitation ; 
his head was ftuck on a. lance, and his body was conveyed, for interment, . to Mont-- 
taucon. His brother, Anthony des Effarts, had nearly experienced a fimilar fate : he 
had, however, the good fortune to .efcape ; and, as a tribute of gratitude he erected the 

M«nftre!et, Juvenal des Urfins. Chron, MS. Reg. du Parlement. Antiquite's de Paris. Hiftoire de la 1 
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coloffhl ftatue of Saint Chriftopher, which is ftill fufFered to disfigure the grand aide of 
the cathedral at Paris. 

The duke of Burgundy was too fkilful a politician not to perceive that the zeal of bis 

partifans hadpaffed all bounds : it was dangerous to proceed, and not lefs fo to retreat. 

The unnatural Situation in -which the king and the people were now placed, was fuch 
as could not poflibly be of long continuance : affairs had come to a crifis, and which- 
ever way they terminated, great danger to the ftate was to be apprehended. 

The dauphin, reduced to defpair, had applied to the leaders of the Armagnacs to re- 
. leafe him from the perilous fituation ill which he was now placed. He had made feveral 
fruitlefs attempts to elude the vigilance of his guards, who never loft fight of hiin for 
a moment. Thefe defpotic agents of democratical tyranny even carried their infolence fo 
far as to infift on the management of his domeftic concerns. As Jacqueville, captain of 
Paris, was paffing by the palace with the watch, he heard a noife in the prince's apart- 
ments, when he immediately infifted on being admitted, and, finding the company en- 
gaged in dancing, he loudly reprehended them for their diflolute conduct, and loaded the 
lord of la Tremoille with the moft bitter reproaches, aecufmg him of being the pro- 
moter of thofe indecent pleafures. The dauphin, enraged at his infolence, drew his 
dagger, and the audacious demagogue would have met with the punilhment he deferved 
but for a breaft-plate which he wore under his garment, that intercepted the blow. The 
foldiers of the watch fought to revenge this attack on their leader by an attempt to af- 
faffinate la Tremoille ; but the interference of the duke of Burgundy, who arrived 
during the fray, faved the life of that nobleman, and induced the rebels to retire. The 
agitation into which this incident had thrown the dauphin occafioned an hemorrhage 
which lafted three days. 

The duke of Orleans and the leaders of his party received regular information of the 
proceedings at Paris, as well by letters from the dauphin, as by the means of the duke 
of Berry, who ftill remained at court. Their league had received a confiderable acceflian 
of ftrength, from the junction of the king of Sicily and the duke of Brittany, whofe 
daughter had been affianced to the eldeft fon of the duke of Bourbon. After feveral confe- 
rences between themfelves, and after . fe veral meflages received from the king and the dau- 
phin, it was at length agreed, that ambaffadors mould be appointed by either party, to 
terminate, by a definitive treaty, the objects of conteftation which had occurred fince 
the peace of Auxerre. 

The plenipotentiaries accordingly met at Pontoife, and the duke of Burgundy was 
even obliged to fend deputies in his own name, being unwilling to complete his dis- 
honour by openly oppofing a reconciliation, which was meant to reftore tranquillity to 
the kingdom ; perhaps, too, he flattered himfelf with the hopes that the feditious popu- 
lace 
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pulnce of Paris would prevent the king and the dauphin from accepting the propofals, 
and by that means raife up an invincible obftacle to the projected accommodation: in 
a few days the treaty was reduced into form, and contained, in fubftance, a promife, on 
the part of the princes, confirmed by their oaths, to preferve a ftrict harmony and good 
underftanding with each other, and to live, in future, like true relations and friends ; to 
put a flop to all hoftilities ; to difmifs their troops; to reftore fuch as had been deprived 
of their places; and to confign to oblivion all paft injuries. The princes farther en- 
gaged to give fuch fecurity as might be required of them, in order to remove any ful- 
picions that might be entertained of their wifhes to fecure the perfons of the king, the 
queen and the dauphin, for the purpofe of directing their vengeance againft the city of 
Paris. As the treaty was to be made public, the object of this lair claufe was to quiet 
the apprehenfions of the people, and deprive the factious of all pretext for railing an 
oppofition to the peace propofed. 

This plan pf accommodation was fent by the king to the parliament, who were 
ordered to deliberate on the propriety of accepting it. The queftion would not admit 
of a doubt, the reftoration of tranquillity was an object of too great importance not to 
be eagerly grafped at by all who had the welfare of their country at heart. The parlia- 
ment were unanimous in their opinion, and they joined their patriotic efforts to thofe 
of the municipal officers, and the principal citizens, in order to prevent any farther 
difturbances in the capital, and to undeceive the people by juft reprefentations of the 
fatal confequences that muft refult from a continuation of anarchy. In vain did the 
infurgents propagate a report, that the princes were onlydefirous of concluding a peace, 
that they might deftroy the city, maffacre the principal inhabitants, and feizing their 
wives make them efpoufe their valets ;— thefe injurious calumnies were rejected with 
fcorn, and every thing was difpofed for the change fo much defired by the court, by the 
time that a ratification of the treaty was fent by the princes to the king. 

The rebel chiefs.now made a laft effort, by repairing to the hotel de Saint-Paul, and 
infilling, in a tone of infolence, that the articles of the treaty fhould be fubmitted to 
their infpection. Meeting with a refufal, they re-affembled on the following day, and 
feized the town-houfe. But although they were formidable from their numbers, and 
had come to an unanimous determination, that the treaty fhould be immediately dif- 
cuffed by them/elves, in order to fru urate every attempt at accommodation, yet they 
could not prevent the adoption of a more juft and eligible mode of decifion, by a plu- 
rality of fuffrages, to be collected by the officers of the different diftricts. This was a 
fatal blow to the Burgundian faction. Jacqueville, the moft active chief of the infur- 
gents, was then abfent, with a party of the Paris militia, attempting to reprefs the incur- 
fions of Bourdon and Clignet de Brebant, who were ravaging the Gatinois. In vain did 
de Troye, the furgeon, endeavour, by a feditious harangue, to excite a general revolt : 
he was interrupted by the fhouts of the people, who unanimoufly called for peace. 

Three 
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Three thoufand Burgundians had indeed affembled for the purpofe of feizingthe palace, 
but the prudence of the duke of Burgundy, who was confcious they muft be foon over- 
powered, repreffed their zeal; and peace was publickly proclaimed, at the town-houfe, 
amidft the acclamations of the multitude. The government of Paris was reftored to 
the duke of Berry; the dauphin referved the command of the Baftille for himfelf, hav- 
ing appointed the duke of Bavaria his lieutenant ; and the duke of Bar was made cap- 
tain of the Louvre. It was publicly reported, and generally believed, that thefe two 
noblemen were to have been brought to the fcaffold, the very next day ; and they have 
been reproached by hiftorians for not having availed themfelves of their prefent fupe- 
riority, to facrifice the duke of Burgundy to their refentment. It is, indeed, a juft ob- 
ject of regret, that a prince, who had openly and repeatedly violated every moral and 
religious tie, fhould have been fuffered to efcape without paying the legal forfeit of his 
numerous crimes. Some days after the accommodation, he made an attempt to carry 
off the king, while he was enjoying the pleafures of the chace in the wood of Vin- 
cennes ; his treachery being detected, he did not dare to return to Paris, but, by a pre- 
cipitate retreat, left fuch of his partizans as had neglected to provide for their fafety 
by flight, to fufiain the rigour of the laws. The brother of John de Troye, an ac- 
tive and dangerous rebel, was feized and executed. In his houfe was found a lift of 
profcriptions 4S , by which no lefs than fourteen hundred perfons, with their families 
were doomed to die. 

Previous to the ratification of the treaty of Pontoife, it had been agreed, that none 
of the princes fhould enter the metropolis ; but the duke of Burgundy had no fooner 
retired, than the king of Sicily, the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and Alencon, and the 
count of Auxerre, arrived at Paris. We muft obferve, however, that the recent con- 
duct of the duke of Burgundy was fuch, as fully authorized this apparent violation of 
the agreement. It is to be regretted, indeed, that the prevailing party did not conduct 
themfelves with that coolnefs and moderation which are bell calculated to conciliate 
trteem, and to ftill the turbulence of faction; but minds fmarting under the preffure of 
recent injuries, and foured by continued perfecution, are not eafily brought to the 
adoption of mild and conciliatory meafures. The white hood of the Burgundians, 
was now exchanged for the ftriped fafh of the Armagnacs, which was even dellined to 
decorate the ftatues of faints. Faction is not lefs intolerant than fuperltition ; a man 
having been fo imprudent as to ftrip Saint-Euftache of this party-badge, was con- 
demned to lofe his hand, and then to be banifhed the city. All the officers and mi- 
nifters, who had been indebted for their promotion to the protection of the duke of 

4S This fanguinary lift was divided into three parts. Such as were deftined to be mafihered, were defignated by 
a T, (for Tuc's, killed) placed oppolite to their names ; thofe who were to be banilhed were marked with a B ; while 
an R pointed out fuch perfons as were to be fuffered to efcape on paying a ranfom. Juvenal des Urfins. 
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Burgundy, were now deprived of their places. Euftache de Laitre, the chancellor, was 
depofed, and Henry de Mark appointed to fueceed him. 

The king revoked, by a new declaration, all the edicts which he had been pre- 
vioufly compelled to publifli againft the princes; and he likewife iflued an injunction 
to all prelates, reftors, and other eccleliaftics, to declare, from the pulpit, that they had 
been, hitherto, deceived, /educed, and ill-informed. The preachers were thus obliged to 
retract all the imprecations and anathemata, they had pronounced againft the Armag- 
Racs, and to direct their fp'tritual thunders againft the Burgundians. The poets, in 
imitation of the priefts, changed the fubject of their fongs, and the duke of Burgundy, 
who, a few days before, had been the theme of their panegyrics, now became the object 
of their fatires. 

The duke of Brittany came to Paris to congratulate the princes, all of whom went 
to meet him at foine diftance from the city, except the duke of Orleans, with whom 
he had recently had a ferious difpute on a queftion of precedence. The duke of Brittany 
fupported his claim to fuperiority of rank, on the extent of his domains, and the antiquity 
of his title ; but to thofe pleas the duke of Orleans had fuccefsfully oppofed that of 
eonfanguinity to the reigning monarch. The decifion, however, was by no means fa- 
tisfactory to the former, who fhortened his ftay at Paris. Previous to his departure he 
had a difpute with the duke of Alencon, who told him — " he had a lion in his heart as 
" big as a child of a year old /" 

Charles d'Albret, on his return to Paris, was reftored to the dignity of conftable, 
though the count of Saint-Paul, by the advice of the duke of Burgundy, refufed to 
give up the fword of office. Clagnet de Brebant was alfo reinftated in his poft of ad- 
miral of France. The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, was preparing to repair 
the difgrace he had recently fuftained. He had written feveral letters to the king, 
alluring him that his precipitate retreat was lolely influenced by the fituation of his do- 
meftic affairs, which required his immediate prefence in Flanders ; he renewed his pro- 
teftations of attachment to the monarch, and of zeal for the welfare of the ftate; and 
farther exprefled his fixed refolution "rigidly to abide by the conditions of the late treaty. 
But while he made thefe profeffiens, he was engaged in affembling all his forces, both 
in Burgundy and the Low Countries. The ftates of Artois voted him a fupply fimilar 
to that which the king annually levied on his fubjects ; he had opened a negociation 
With the Englilh court , and ftill carried on a fecret correfpondence with his partizans 
at Pans, many of whom, by difguifing their fentiments, had eluded the vigilance of 
the oppofite party. The court of France could not be ignorant of his intentions; in- 
deed he took no pains to conceal them, for ambafTadors having been lent to him by the 
.king, to demand the reftitution of Cherbourg, Caen, and Crotoy, which he ftill kept 
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id violation of the late treaty, and to forbid him to form an alliance with England, he 
difmiffed them in a difdainful manner ; when they obtained an audience at Lifle, where 
the duke then was, he did not deign to give them an anfwer, but calling for his boots, 
immediately mounted his horfe, and fet out for Oudenarde. Some time after, he fent a 
herald to juftify his conduct, but the king's minifters very properly interfered, and pre- 
vented him from fubmitting to the degradation of a reply. At the fame time, the king 
of Sicily fent back Catharine of Burgundy, daughter to the duke, who had been affi- 
anced to his eldeft, fon, Lewis of Anjou; but he had the meannefs to retain the plate 
and jewels, with a confiderable fum of money, that had been advanced as a part of her 
marriage-portion. The duke of Burgundy was extremely inccnfed at this affront ; and 
a perfonal enmity ever after fubfilted between the two princes. 

A. D. 1414-] During thefe tranfactions, the dauphin evinced a ftrong defire to take 
the reins of government into his own hands ; forgetful of the injuries he had fuftained 
and the infults he had experienced from the duke of Burgundy and his adherents, he 
wrote to that prince in terms of affection, urging him to repair to Paris, with a fuffi- 
cient guard to fecure his perfon from infult. This letter was dated in the month of 
December, 1413. In the following month the queen, accompanied by the king of Si- 
cily, the dukes of Berry and Orleans, and other princes of the blood, went to the 
Louvre, where the dauphin then was, and, in his prefence, feized four noblemen be- 
longing to his court 4S . The dauphin highly refented this exertion of authority, and 
even attempted to call the people to his afliftance, but he was prevented by the princes. 
Of the four captives, three, the lords of Moi, Brimeu, and Montauban, were releafed, 
after a confinement of a few days, on a promife never more to approach the perfon of 
the dauphin. John de Croi, the fourth, was conducted to Montlhery, where he was 
indebted for his liberty to the courage of twenty men at arms, whom his father had 
hired to refcue him from his guards. Thefe young noblemen, it is generally believed, 
were fecret agents to the duke of Burgundy; and as the houfe of Croi, in particular, 
had ever been ftrongly attached to that party, there can be no doubt but the opinion 
was well-founded. 

The dauphin, enraged at this detection of his duplicity, fent letter after letter to the 
duke of Burgundy, requeuing he would haften to releafe him from the captivity in 
which he was holden. The duke was too fkilful a politician not to profit by a cir- 
cumftance fo favourable to his wifhes; though forbidden by the king to enter the 
French territories, he fpeedily collected a formidable body of troops ; and advancing as 
far as Dammartin, extended his incurfions to the gates of the metropolis. 



^ Chron. MS. Juvenal des Urfiris. Monftrelet. Hiftoire de Paris. 
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As foon as the princes and the council were apprized of his approach, they reviewed 
their troops, which confifted of eleven thoufand men, and divided them into three bo- 
dies. The people flocked to the cathedral, where the chancellor of Aquitaine declared, 
in the name of the dauphin, who was prefent, and who confirmed his declaration, that 
the duke of Burgundy deviated from the truth, when he faid that the prince had invited 
him to come to Paris. The princes then repaired to their different pofts, in order to 
contain fuch of the inhabitants as evinced a difpofition to excite a tumult. All the 
gates of the town, except two, were kept conftantly fhut. 

The duke of Burgundy, in the mean time, continued his march to Saint-Denis, 
where he was received, on a promife, which he immediately broke, to do no injury to 
the inhabitants. His forces confifted of two thoufand men at arms, and three thoufand 
archers, a number wholly infufHcient to attempt the reduction of the capital ; but he 
had greater dependence on the attachment of the Parifians, than on his own ftrength. 
He fent a herald with letters to the king, the dauphin, and the citizens, who was im- 
mediately difmiffed by the count of Armagnac, with a menace of inftant annihilation, 
if he mould dare to return. The duke then advanced to the gate of Saint-Euftache, 
where he drew up his men in order of battle, in the hope of inducing the populace to 
rnakefome diverfion in his favour; but the vigilance of the conftable fruftrated his plans- 
Enguerrand de Bournonville made a fimUar attempt at the gate of Saint- Honore, and 
with no better fuccefs. 

Notwithft anding thefe difappointments, the duke ftill perfifted in his defign : he. 
found means, through his emiffaries, to flick up a manifefto on the cathedral, the pa- 
lace, and other public edifices, containing proteftations of his zeal for the welfare of 
the irate, and a declaration, that far from feeking to violate the terms of the treaty he 
had fworn to obferve, he had only come for the purpofe of releafing the king and the 
dauphin from a ftate of flavery. He farther expreffed his furprize that the citizens of 
Paris, and other loyal fubjects, mould fufFer their fovereign to be treated with fuch feverity.. 
Under any other circumftances thefe reproaches might have excited an infurrection, but 
the princes had taken their precautions, with fo much prudence and care, that not a fingle 
individual durft avow his fentiments. Corps-de-garde were ported in every part of the 
city, as well as on the ramparts. Day and night, bodies of armed, men were conti- 
nually marching through the ftreets with colours flying. The duke of Berry, as go- 
vernor of Paris, iffued a prohibition to all tradefinen, and artizans, to quit their fhops 
and approach the ramparts, under pain of death. Thefe orders being rigoroufly en- 
forced had the defired effect, fo true it is. that a proper and timely difplay of firmnefs 
will ever contain the multitude within proper bounds. At length, the duke of Bur- 
gundy, having made a laft attempt to ft imulate the zeal of his partizans, by drawing up 
his troops between Chaillot and Montmartre, and finding the vigilance of his adverfaries 

not 
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not to be eluded, placed ftrong garrifons in the towns of Compiegne and Soiflbns, and 
then retired to his own dominions. 

Lewis of Bavaria, the queen's brother, and the lord of Gaucourt, being informed of 
the duke'sretreat, left Paris with a ftrong detachment of the garrifon, in the hope of 
coming up with the rear of his army ; but when they arrived at Senlis, they learned 
that he had fled with fuch precipitation, that he had not even allowed his troops the 
ufual time for reft. 

The odious apology which Petit, the duke's advocate, had offered for the aflaflination 
of the duke of Orleans, after having been examined by fixteen doctors of divinity, was 
fubmitted to the tribunal of the Inquifition, where it was unanimoufly condemned. 
The deteftable doctrine of tyrannicide was profcribed as, " an error in faith, doctrine, 
*' and morals ; as opening a door to mutual minruft, to treafon, and perjury 5 and as 
" capable of burfting afunder the firmed bonds of fociety." Previous to the publica- 
tion of this fentence, the bifhop of Paris, at the requeft of the univerfity, fent a mef- 
fenger to the duke, to know whether he meant to maintain the pofitions advanced iii 
his orator's fpeech. This unexpected queltion threw the duke into the utmoft con- 
firmation; it was fome time before he recovered himfelf fufficiently to give an anfwer 4? ; 
at length he replied, in general terms, " that he did not mean to maintain any thing 
" which John Petit had faid, that was not perfectly confiftent with found law." On 
receiving this anfwer, the ecclefiaftical judges pronounced the condemnation ; after 
which Petit's fpeech was burned, before the door of the cathedral at Paris, in the pre- 
fence of feveral prelates, and a prodigious multitude of people. Petit himfelf had been 
dead fome years ; he had retired into the dominions of the duke of Burgundy, when 
that prince had been firfl obliged to leave Paris; and there he remained till his death. 

Paris ltill continued to preferve the appearance of a town that was clofely inverted 
by a powerful enemy ; the ramparts were covered with foldiers ; corps-de-garde were 
ported at all the gates, and the ftreets filled with armed men, drawn up in order of bat- 
tle, ready to act on the firft fignal of revolt. Heavy contributions were levied for 
paying thefe troops. The chains were taken from the inhabitants, and depofited in the 
Baftille. All the citizens, without exception, had orders to deliver up their arms, and 
a general prohibition to wear a fword, or any other offenfive weapon, was publifhed; 
and death was proclaimed as the confequence of difobedience. The count of ArmagnaC 
was accufed of being the author of thefe oppreflive regulations, and the Parifians, from 
this time, conceived an implacable hatred againft that nobleman, which finally proved 

47 Moaftrelet. Mem. de J. le Fevre. 
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fatal to him j though it mult be confeffed, that their own perfidious and feditious con- 
dud, on all former occafions, afforded a plaufive pretext for thefe exertions of feverity. 

Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy, forefeeing that he fhould he fpeedily attacked by 
the whole force of the kingdom, made the neceffary preparations for refilling the fhock. 
The flates of Artois and Flanders engaged to affiil him " againji all per fans whatever, 
" except the king and the dauphin ;" an exception which the duke could eafily elude, fince 
he pretended that it was by efpoufing their quarrel he had drawn the vengeance of the 
confederated princes upon himfelf. 

War having been previoufly refolved on by the council, a general affembly was con- 
vened at the hotel dc Saint Paul, at which the cjueen, the princes of the blood, the 
chief nobility, the prelates, and the members of the council attended. The dauphin 
prefided in the abfence of the king, who was, at this time, indilpofed. All the fub- 
jects of complaint agninft the duke of Burgundy, from the affaffination of the duke of 
Orleans to his late rebellious attempt on the ,perfon of the king, were here detailed 
with precifion, and enforced with energy. It was unanimoufly decreed that it behoved 
the king to wage war againft the affaffin of his brother, till fuch time as he had com- 
pleted the deftrudtion, or, at leaft, humbled the pride, of him and his partizans. Before 
they parted, they all took an oath n»t to liften to any propofal for an accommodation 
that could either impede or retard the execution of their plan. Orders were, accord- 
ingly, iffued for levying troops throughout the kingdom; ami new taxes were, of 
courfe, impofed to defray the expences of the war. 

Early in the fpring, the army, confifting of two hundred thoufand men, took the 
field, under the immediate command of the king, who had, by this time, recovered his 
health fufficiently for that purpofe. From the prince to the private foldier, every man 
wore the Armagnac fafli; which greatly difpleafed thofe, whofe attachment was con- 
fined to their fovereign, independent of all party. It appeared ftrange, indeed, that fo 
powerful a prince as the king of France, fhould, in his own dominions, and in a war 
undertaken for the purpofe of enforcing refpeel to his authority, fubmit to ufe the 
ftandard of his vaffal. The defence of the capital, during the king's abfence, was en- 
trufted to the duke of Berry, with a body of twelve hundred men at arms. The duke 
of Anjou, (titular king of Sicily) had remained at Paris, whence he departed, foon after, 
for Anjou, taking with him Charles, count of Ponthieu, the king's third fon, who had 
been recently betrothed to his daughter, Mary of Anjou. The young princefs was 
conducted to Tours, where the marriage was celebrated. 

The campaign was opened by the fiege of Corapiegne, which, after a fliort refifhnce, 
f unendered by capitulation. Noyon opened its gates on the firft fummons, but Soiflbns 
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made a more obftimte defence. The attack, however, was conducted with fuch vigour 
and fuccel's, that the garrifon, in a fliort time, found themfelves reduced to extremities. 
A courier difpatched by the governor, Enguerrand de Bournonville, to the duke of 
Burgundy, being intercepted by the befiegei s, they became acquainted with the defperate 
fituation of the place. The offer to capitulate, therefore, was rejected, and the town 
being taken by aflault, the inhabitants were expofed to rape, rapine, and murder. The 
governor, being taken, was fent to Paris, where he fufFered decapitation ; fuch of the 
garrifon as had efcaped the general mafTacre experienced a fimilar fate. 

When the king arrived at Saint-Quentin, he received propofals for an accommodation 
from the countefs of Hainaut, whofe mediation, however, was rejected. Philip, count 
of Nevers, brother to the duke of Burgundy, fearful left the French might extend their 
depredations into his territories, came to Saint-Quintin, at the fame time, and concluded 
a treaty with Charles, bv which he engaged to afford no kind of afliftance to his brother, 
and to furrender all his places to the king, on the firft recjuifition. 

While the royal army was in the Vermandois, intelligence was received that a body of 
Burgundians were on their march to join the duke. The duke of Bourbon, and the 
conflable d'Albret, with a detachment of troops, immediately fet out to meet them* -and 
coming up with them near the banks of the Sambre, obtained a complete victory, and pur- 
fued the fugitives to the very gates of Bruxelles. The countefs of Hainaut again 
attempted to promote an accommodation, for which purpofe file waited on the king at 
Peronne, accompanied by the duke of Brabant, and by deputies from the different towns 
of Flanders. Charles replied, That, " if his coufin, the duke of Burgundy, would 
'< come to him, he fhould experience fuch treatment as would give him content ; if he 
" wifhed for juftice, juftice fhould he have ; and if mercy was his object, he fhould 
«' obtain as much of it as would anfwer his purpofe 48 ." This was the only anfwerthey 
could procure. The army advanced to Bapaumes, which immediately furrendered ; in 
this town feveral of the Burgundian faction were taken, and among the reft Cabocbe, the 
butcher, who was immediately executed. 

Arras was next inverted. Being a place of importance, every precaution had been 
taken for enabling it to fuftain a long fiege. It was divided into two parts, the town 
and the city, and had two governors, John of Luxembourg, and John de Mefchaftel, 
lord of Montagu. The garrifon amounted to twelve hundred men at arms, and fix 
hundred crofs-bowmen. All the old men, women, and children, were fent away ; the 
fuburbs were burned ; new fortifications and frefh batteries were erected ; and the walls 
and towers were amply fupplied with cannon. 
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Notwithftanding the number of troops employed in the fiege, fuch was the ignorance 
or infidelity of thofe who conducted it, that two of the gates were left free of accefs, by 
which means the garrifon had an opportunity of receiving fupplies, andof making fallies 
to advantage. A general miftruft prevailed in the royal army. Several private combats 
were fought before the walls ; mines and counter-mines were fprung j and the braveft 
knights fignalized their valour, in -various encounters. The count of Eu and the lord 
of. Montagu engaged, hand to hand, with the battle-axe, fword, and dagger ; a diamond, 
of the value of a hundred crowns, was to be the reward of the conqueror ; and the lord 
of Montagu, being vanquifhed, immediately fent the prize to the count, as a prefent for 
bis miflrefs. 

But thefe gallant achievements, thefc feats of chivalry, difplayed the courage of the 
parties without advancing the operations of the fiege, nor did the incurfions of the troops 
Into the neighbouring country produce any other effect than the defolation of the pro- 
vince, and the ruin of its inhabitants. The artillery was badly ferved, through the 
treachery of the perfon to whofecare it was entrufted ; a dearth of provifions and forage 
began to be felt by the royal army, as well as by the garrifon j the feafon was far ad- 
vanced ; and the troops were attacked by an epidemic diforder, which proved fatal to 
numbers. No period could be more favourable for the interpofition of mediators, and 
the countefs of Hainaut and the duke of Brabant, accordingly, feized the opportunity 
to renew (for the third time) their propofals for an accommodation. The king was 
.difpofed to lend them a favourable ear, as well from inclination, as from the fecret miti- 
gations of the dauphin, who was difplealed with the afcendancy which the duke of Or- 
leans daily acquired, and witli the imperious conduct of the count of Armagnac. 

This difpofition of Charles to terminate the war was, it fecrrre, well known to the 
confederated princes, who, of courfe, took great pains to effc£t a change in his fentiments. 
A nobleman — whofe name is not mentioned by the chronicler who relates the fact — 
went to the royal tent while the king was in bed, and putting his hand under the 
tfloaths, pulled him by the foot, faying, " My lord you are not afleep !" — " Is any thing 
" amifs?" faid the king. — The nobleman then informed him that the garrifon were re- 
duced to the laft extremity ; but Charles, interrupting him, expreffed his determination 
to make peace with the duke of Burgundy. « What, my lord !" replied the nobleman, , 
" will you make peace with that falfe, wicked, and difloyal traitor, who murdered your 
" brother ? Alas ! fire, you will never fee that brother more !"— " Fair coufin," an* 
fwered the king, " go your ways j I fhall fee him at the day of judgment." Before the 
treaty could be finally fettled, Charles had a relapfe ; but the dauphin, on whom the 
command then devolved, haftened its conclufion. It was agreed, That the ,keys of 
Arras Ihould be delivered to the king, and the flandard of Fiance hoifled on the walls of 
the town ; that the duke of Burgundy fhould furrender Crotoi, and difmifs from his 
court fuch perfons as had incurred the indignation of the king and dauphin ; that what- 
ever 
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ever had been taken by either fide, during the war, mould be reflored ; that all offenfive 
declarations which had been publiihed to the- prejudice of the duke's honour fhould be 
revoked, and that letters of juftification fhould be granted him ; that the duke fhould 
never go to Paris without an exprefs permiffion from the king and the dauphin ; and, 
finally, that he ftiould renounce his alliance with England. 

It was with extreme repugnance that the confederated princes confented to guarantee^ 
by their oaths, the performance of thefe articles. The duke of Orleans thrice refufed ta 
fubmit to a meafure which his confeience urged him to reject. John Montagu, urchbifhop 
of Sens, the implacable enemy of the duke of Burgundy, reminded the princes of the 
oaths they had taken, at the affembly holden at the hotel de Saint- Paul, in prefence of 
the queen; but the dauphin, affuming the tone' and authority ot a mailer, compelled 
them to obey. Peace was, accordingly, proclaimed ; the troops were difbanded ; and the 
badges of party, for a while, difappeared. 

But this interval of tranquillity was fhort indeed : the duke of Burgundy inftead of 
following the example of his adverfaries, put his troops into cantonments in the Cam- 
brefis and the Thierache, where they lived at discretion, and committed. their, uiual dif- 
orders. The count of Tonnere, one of his vaflals, having efpoufed the oppofite party, 
he marched into Burgundy, reduced and pillaged the town whence the count derived 
his title, and razed the citadel. The Armagnacs, on the other hand, furprifed a party 
of Burgundians, headed by the nephew, of admiral Chatillon, when they- put the leader 
to death, with two hundred of his followers. The count of Saint-Paul entered the 
province of Luxembourg, and reduced the town of Neuville upon Maefe; while the; 
companies who had been difmiffed by their chiefs made war on their own account, and. 
completed the defolation of the provinces.. Thus it may juitly be faid that the king- 
dom did not enjoy an inftant.of repofe. 

The death of Ladiflas afforded the duke of Anjou a, favourable opportunity for affert*. 
ing his claim to the throne of Sicily ; but. difcou raged by the ill fuccefs of his former 
attempts, and moreover detained in France by the new engagements he had contracted 
in that kingdom, he refolved to falisfy himfelf with the title, and not to facrifke his- 
tranquillity, to the attainment of a precarious dignity. 

The duke of Burgundy, though at a diftance from the capital, had flill a powerful 
party at court. The dauphin, by the treaty of Arras which he had concluded In con- 
tradiction to the count of Armagnac, and the confederated princes 49 , had fufBciently 
evinced the preference which he gave him over the oppofite party. A project intended 
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to be executed on the eve of the feftival of the Purification, affords a farther proof of 
his fentiments, as well as thofe of the Parifians. It was fettled, that the moment the 
bell of Saint-Euftache hegan to ring, the people fhould affemble, and, repairing to the 
Louvre, place the dauphin at their head; they were then to feize the moll important 
pofts, expel the Armagnacs, and maffacre all who fhould make 1 any refiftance. But 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon were apprized of the confpirucy in time to prevent its 
execution, and the leaders, among whom were feveral of the dauphin's friends and cour- 
tiers, were feized in their beds. 

The dauphin was extremely mortified at the detection and difappointment of his 
plans; and, a few days after this incident, he fecretly withdrew from Paris, with only 
eight attendants, and repaired to Bourges, from whence he went to Mchun upon Yeure. 
The counts of Vcrtus and Richemont, having followed and overtaken him, prevailed 
on him to return. Intent, however, on taking the government of the kingdom into his 
own hands, he refolved to have recourfe to a ftratagem for the attainment of his pur- 
pofe ; with this view lie invited his mother and all the confederated princes to give him 
the meeting at Corbeil, on a particular day, which he fpecified in his letter; and while 
the whole court repaired to the appointed place, he made the beft of his way to Paris j 
ordered the draw-bridge at Charenton to be drawn up the moment he had paffed it ; 
arrived at the Louvre at five in the afternoon, and immediately commanded all the 
gates of the town to be fhut. Mailer of the capital, he fent orders to the princes 
to retire to their eftates ; the duke of Berry was the only one that received permiffion 
to return. 

If we except the queen, no one, certainly, had fo good a title to the poffeflion of 
the fovereign authority, during the king's incapacity, as the dauphin ; and had he kept 
himfelf clear of all parties, and made the welfare of the ftate, and the felicity of the 
people, the rule of his government, every body mull have rejoiced at the change; the 
means he had adopted for the accomplifhment of his defigns, feemed to indicate a ftrong, 
aft , ve, and vigorous mind, prompt to conceive, and firm to execute : but his conduct foon 
undeceived thole who had thence been led to form favourable expectations of him ; in 
his demeanor haughty and imperious; decifivc in his opinions, but in his actions irrefo- 
lute; frivolous in his ainufements— a prodigal and a debauchee ;— fuch was the dauphin. 
His firft exertion of power was the fcizure of his mother's treafures, which Ifabella had 
placed in the hands of different citizens of Paris; he next compelled his youthful wife, 
an amiable and virtuous princefs, to retire to the convent of Saint-Germain, that he 
might be more at liberty to indulge in the gratification of his fenfual appetite. Surrounded 
by a train of profligate courtiers, who ftudied his paffions at the expence of his honour, 
he repaid their treacherous fervices with that money which ought to have been appro- 
priated to the fervices of the ftate. The pandars of his pleafures were his fole com- 
panions ; and the voice of admonition or reproof, however falutary or wife, excited his 

anger 
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anger, and incurred his refentment. His chancellor, Juvenal des Urfins, having ventur- 
ed to remonftrate with him; on the imprudence of thofe liberal donations which he 
lavilhed on his favourites; he was deprived of his place and a more obfequious mi- 
nifter appointed to fucceed him. The new chancellor was Martin Gouge, bilhop of 
Chartres. 

The dauphin undertook the management of the finances himfelf, the command of which 
indeed was efTential to the fupport of his prodigality; and he called an affembly of the 
citizens and municipal officers of Paris, whom he informed of his refolution no longer 
to fubmit to the authority of minifters. About this time an ambaffador arrived from 
the duke of Burgundy, the object of whofe embaffy was to requeft the dauphin would 
again take his wife to his bed, and difmifs a miftrefs whom he had chofen to occupy 
her place. In cafe of a refufal, he was ordered to tell the prince, that the duke would 
confider the treaty of Arras as virtually annulled, and that in cafe of a war with Eng- 
land, neither he nor his fubjefts would take up arms in defence of the kingdom. To 
this demand the dauphin returned an evafive anfwer, rather calculated to foothe, than 
to fatisfy the duke. 

A. D. 1415.] While the kingdom was torn by inteftine commotions, convulfed by 
the rage of contending factions, the fprings of induftry relaxed, and the fpirit of patri- 
otifm nearly extindt, an enemy, not lefs powerful than ambitious, was fecretly preparing 
to profit by this complication of misfortunes, and to add to the horrors of civil diffentiorcs 
all the dangers and miferies that refult from the hoftile attacks of a foreign foe. Henry 
theFifth had fucceeded his father in the throne of England, and, by the prudence, and pro- 
priety of his conduit, had difpelled the prejudices which his early debaucheries had 
excited againft him, and fecured the efteem and affection of his fubjc&s. It had long 
been the policy of the French and Englifh monarchs — a policy which we have before 
had occafion to reprobate — not only to regard each other with a jealous eye, but reci- 
procally to confider domeftic calamities and public difafters as fubje£ts of exultation 
and fources of advantage. In purfuance of this bafe and treacherous fyftem — calculated 
folely for the generation of enmity and the extenfion of difcord, and, confequently, preg- 
nant with the moft fatal confequences — Henry had long determined to profit by the 
diffentions which prevailed in France for the gratification of his ambition, which aimed 
at nothing lefs than the total fubjedtion of the kingdom. The claim which he had 
to advance to the fovereignty of France, was, indeed, frivolous and abfurd ; whether its 
validity be tried by the French or by the Englilh doctrine of fucceffion, it will be found 
equally fallacious. By the former, which excluded all females from the crown, and 
denied their power of tranfmitting a title to their male pofterity, Henry could not 
claim even the fhadow of a right; by the latter, as advanced by the third Edward, 
which admitted the exclufion of females, but eftablifhed their right of tranfmitting a 
title to their male pofterity, his pretenfions were not lefs abfurd ; becaufe any right to 
Vol. II. 3 H , be 
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be derived from thence was evidently vefted in the earl of March e, tranfmitted frora 
queen Ifabella to her fon, Edward the Third, and from ' him to that nobleman, by Phil- 
lippa, only child of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother of John, duke of Lan- 
cafler, from whom all tiie pretended rights of Henry were derived. It was not, how- 
ever, an age in which princes were to be retrained from purfuing the projects of am- 
bition by motives drawn from the pure and uncontaminated fources of reafon and juitice. 
Henry determined to enforce his pretenfions, fuch as they were, though he artfully 
concealed his defigns till they were ripe for execution. He had, on his acceffiors, 
opened negotiations with the French miniftry, avowedly for the purpofe of confirming 
the truce concluded by the fecond Richard ; but he continued to render them fruitlefs 
by perpetually varying in his demands, according to the fituation of the kingdom. 

When it was determined to take up arms againft the duke of Burgundy, Henry 
thought the national confufion had arifen to the greateft heighth, and that the feaion 
was, therefore, favourable for his hoftile attempts. In the abfence of the king from 
the capital he fent ambafladors to make a formal demand of the French crown, in virtue 
of the rights which lie pretended to derive from the third Edward ; this ftrange pra- 
pofal had fuch an effect on the council that they remained filcnt for a time, as much . 
from furprize as indignatiom The ambafladors, who had only advanced the ridiculous 
claim for the purpofe of creating an alarm, then declared that their mailer, forefeeing 
the obftaclcs which might be oppofed to his juff pretenfions, had authorized them to 
declare that he would content himfelf with the provinces which had been ceded by the 
treaty of Brttigny, adding only the immediate poffeffion and full fovereignty of Nor- 
mandy, Anjou and Maine, and the fuperiority of Brittany and Flanders. This laft 
propofal was, probably, the confequence of a projected alliance, which Henry was then 
employed in negociating with the duke of Burgundy, but which the treaty of Anas, 
for the prefent, fufpended. The Englilh ambafladors again varied in their propofals ; 
iheir laft demand wa& this; that the treaty of Bretigny fhould be ftrictly fulfilled, one 
half of Provence, with the counties . of Nogent and Beaufort, be ceded to England,; 
^»nd the princefs Catherine be given, to Henry, with , a portion of two millions 
of crowns. The duke of Berry, who prefuled at the conferences, offered to ref- 
tore a part ofGuienue; but obferved, that with regard to Provence, the king himfelf 
had no right to difpofe of it. The claim of the Englifh to that country. was founded 
on a title fo ancient as the days of Eleanora of Aquitaine,. The powers of the Eng- 
lilh envoys being limited, they left Paris without coining to any decifion. But in- 
ftead of taking the road to Calais, they returned by Harfleur, for the purpofe of ex- 
amining the fortifications of that. town. 



The archbifhop of Bourges, the conftable d'Albret, and the count of Vendome made 
feyeral journies to London, as well to found the difpofitions of the Englifh council, as 
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to prevent, if poflible, the interruption of that tranquillity it was fo much the intcreft 
of the French to preferve. Neither Charles nor his council, indeed, could believe that 
Henry was ferioufly bent on war; that monarch having had the addrcfs to deceive them, 
by pretending to be fmitten with the reported charms of the princefs Catherine. In the 
mean time he was bufily occupied in making the moil: formidable preparations for his 
intended expedition. To enable him to do this, he obtained from the parliament a 
fupply of two-tenths and two fifteenths, and a grant o> the lands of all the alien pr i- 
ories in the kingdom ; he alfo received a free gift, from the clergy, of confiderablc 
amount so ; fo intent was Henry on the execution of his project, that, after borrowing 
all the money he could, he pawned his jewels, and even his crown, to make up the 
neceffary fum SI . Having affembled a great fleet, and a powerful army, he repaired to 
Southampton, in order to embark for France; but before he had got his troops on board 
the tranfports that were deftined to receive them, he difcovered a dangerous confpiracy 
which had been formed to deprive him of the throne. This, however, was fpeedily 
quelled, and having inflicted an exemplary punifhment on the principal confpirators, 
who were noblemen of high rank, and appointed his brother, John duke of Bedford, 
regent of the kingdom, he failed from Southampton, on the 13th of Augurt 1415, 
with an army CQmpofed of fix thoufand men at arms, and twenty-four thoufand archers, 
and landed fate on the coart of Normandy, about nine miles from Harfleur. He imme- 
diately inverted that city, in fight of the conftable d'Albret, who was then at Honfleur, 
with a body of fifteen thoufand men at arms, while a fimilar number, under the com- 
mand of marefchal de Boucicaut, was ftationed near Caudebec, to cover the oppofite 
banks of the Seine. 

The garrifon of Harfleur confirted only of four hundred men at arms, commanded by 
certain noblemen of the province, who had thrown themfelves into the place before it 
was inverted. They made a vigorous refiftance, and their fallies were frequent and 
deftrucYive, though they had no profpect of being able to hold out for any length of 
time. So little precaution had been taken to put the fortified towns in a ftate of defence, 
that when the place had been befieged about a fortnight, the garrifon had expended all 
their powder, and a fupply of that neceffary article having been intercepted by the enemy, 
they were reduced to the lart extremity. A conditional offer to furrender, if not relieved 
before the expiration of three days, was accepted by Henry; and the lord of Bagueville 
was deputed by the garrifon to inform the king and the dauphin — who were then at 
Vernon — of their fituation : but, unable to procure relief, he returned to Harfleur, which 
opened the gates to the enemy on the twenty- fecond of September. The garrifon were 
fuffered to depart, without their arms, on a promife to furrender themfelves prilbaers at 
Calais, unlefs the king of England fhould be brought to action, and fuftain a defeat, 

i° Parliament. Hift. vol. ii. p. 137, kc. » Rym. Feed. torn. ix. p. 257, 263, 271, 284, 285, 286. ' 
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previous to his arrival at that city. The opulent citizens were thrown into prifon, and 
confined till they paid their ranfom : fuch as refufed to abjure their country, and 
take an oath of fidelity to the conqueror, were fent to England ; and the reft of the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, were all expelled the town ; at the gate of which, 
a part of their cloaths were delivered to them, with five fols to each perfon to defray 
the expences of their journey 52 . Henry was led to the adoption of thefe rigorous mea- 
fures by the defign which he entertained of peopling the town entirely with Englifh. 

But though the acquifition of Harfleur was an obje6t of importance to the king of 
England, the great lofs which he fuftained before the place rendered it a dear conqueft. 
■This lofs proceeded lefs from the fatigues and dangers of thefiege, than from an epidemic 
diforder which prevailed in the army (fuppofed to originate in the extreme heat of the 
weather} and which weakened it fo confiderably as to render it incapable of any enter- 
prize ofconfequence. In this dilemma, the neceflity of returning to England was mani- 
feft to every one ; but the mode of accomplishing this, in a manner that could fatisfy his 
own feelings, appearing a matter of difficulty to the king, he fummoned a council to de- 
liberate on the fubjecT:. The duke of Clarence, brother to^Henry, gave his opinion in 
favour of an embarkation at Harfleur ; but the Englifh monarch raflily refufed to adopt 
it — though it was the only meafure which prudence could juftify in his prefent fituation 
— as wearingthe appearance of an ignominious flight ; and declared that he would rather 
make his way by land to Calais 53 . The latter mode was accordingly adopted, and 
every thing prepared for this impolitic and dangerous expedition 54 . 

While the Englifh were thus engaged in fettling the mode of retreat, it became a 
queftion, at the court of France, whether the defence of the kingdom fhould beentrufted 
to the Armagnacs or to the Burgundians. Had the dauphin followed his own inclina- 

s* Villaret, t. xiii. p. 347. 53 Elmham, c. 42. p. 49. 

34 In order to refcue Henry from the charge of imprudence in this particular, Mr. Hume has inconfiderately affert- 
ed, that having difmiffed his tranfports, " he lay under xnceejply of marching by land to Calais, before he could read* 
«' a place of fafety." But this affartion is evidently abfurd: for, admitting that the tranfports had actually departed, it 
certainly would have been more advifeable, in point of expedition, to fend over to England for tranfports— the 
diftance by fea not exceeding thirty leagues— and wait their arrival, than to attempt a paffage over a trail of country 
near two hundred miles in extent, unprovided with guides, unfupplied with provifions, and purfued and haraffed by 
an army which molt hiftorians make amount to ten times, and none to lefs than four times the number of his own. 
It will not be urged that there was no veflfel in the port to fend over to England ; as fubfequent to the adoption of 
Henry's propofal, the duke of Clarence, with the earl of Marche, and many other noblemen, who had fuffered 
extremely from the diforder which had proved fo fetal to the Englifh troops, embarked at Harfleur for England, 
where they went for the recovery of their health ; nor will it fcarcely be contended that Harfleur could not be 
deemed a flace of fafety, fince, with fo fmall a garrifon, as four hundred men at arms, it had fuftained a long and vi- 
gorous fiege ; and, after its reduttion, Henry had been careful to repair all the damages which the fortifications had 
fuftamed in the different attacks. This perilous enterprise, therefore, was not the refult of neceffity, but the confe- 
rence of enlhufiaftic ambition and obftinate temerity, 
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tions, he, probably, would have delegated that important trufl: to the latter ; but the 
change in the miniftry influenced his conduft, and made him give his voice in favour c/ 
the oppofite party. The bifhop of Chartres, the new chancellor of Aquitaine, being an 
enemy to the duke of Burgundy, and ftrongly attached to the duke of Berry, engaged 
the dauphin to fend for the duke of Orleans and his principal adherents. If experience 
and military Ikill could have fufficed to enfure a preference, that preference muft, 
decidedly, have been given to the duke of Burgundy ; but, deftitute of every principle 
of honour, he was not to be entruflxd with the care of the ftate. 

The conftable d'Albret having, in the mean time, received intelligence of Henry's 
defign to proceed to Calais, conveyed this information to the court, which was then at 
Rouen, and having formed a junction with the troops under the command of marefchal 
de Boucicaut, he haftened to Abbeville, in order to guard the paffes on the Somme, 
which liver the king of England muflr, neceffarily, pafs. Orders had been difpatched 
to the different provinces for all who were able to bear arms, to repair to the royal 
ftandard without delay. Mod of them obeyed, excepting a few of the towns of Pi- 
cardy, on the borders of Artois and Flanders. The duke of Burgundy from whom 
a fupply of five hundred men at arms and three hundred crofs-bowmen only had been 
exacted, offered to join the army in perfon, attended by all his forces. This offer, how- 
ever, it was not thought prudent to accept; and the duke, content with having faved 
appearances by making it, gave the moft pofitive orders to the noblemen whom he had 
left in Flanders to take care of his fon, the count of Charolois, not to fuffer that 
prince to give any affiftance to the French. The count was extremely concerned at 
the reftraint thus impofed on his inclinations: fifty years after this event, he was heard 
to declare that he never ceafed to regret the having loft, though involuntarily, fuch a 
glorious opportunity of ferving his country. 

Henry, though apprized of the preparations that were made to oppofe his paffage, 
perfifted in his intentions, and leaving Harfleur, advanced by flow and deliberate 
marches, (that he might not difcourage his troops by the appearance of a flight) to the 
banks of the Somme, which he intended to crofs at the ford of Blanchetaque, the fame 
place where Edward the Third, in a fimilar fituation, before the battle of Crecy, had 
efcaped from Philip of Valois; but he found the paffage flopped up by piles ftuck in 
the bottom of the river, and farther defended by the nobles of Picardy, who were drawn 
tip on the oppofite bank : here, too, he was informed of the defeat of three hun- 
dred men at arms, who had left Calais in order to join him. At Pont Remi and feveral 
other places, where Henry attempted to crofs the river, he was equally unfuccefsful ; 
every pafs was guarded, and every bridge was broken down. His difficulties hourly 
encreafed, and his fituation daily became more defperate. His troops were inceffantly 
haraffed by bodies of korfe which, fcoured. the country, and prevented them from fo- 
raging ; 
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raging; exhaufted by the fatigues of a long and toilfome march, by ficknefs, and a 
dearth of proviftons, their fpirits were only fupported by the courage and patience of their 
fovereign, who partook of every danger and every toil, and refufed to take any other 
food than fuch as the meaneft of his followers was able to procure— a fuperior degree of 
lirmnefs was the only fuperiority which Henry claimed. At length the Englifh, after 
having palled three weeks on the banks of the Somme, difcovered a pafs between Pe- 
ronne and Saint Quentin, which the inhabitants had neglected either to guard or to 
lender impracticable. In croffihg the river they adopted precautions which they difco- 
vered to be ufelefs as foon as they reached the oppofite bank, where they found no one 
to oppofe them. Henry, without lofs of time, purfued his march with as much celerity 
as the exhaufted ftate of his troops would admit of. He wiflied to avoid an action, and 
lieceffity alone could have induced him to riik. one. 

. The different bodies of French troops had, by this time, formed a junction with each 
other ; and amounted, according to the beft accounts, to fourteen thoufand men at 
arms, and forty thoufand infantry ; while the Englifh did not, certainly, exceed a 
fourth of that number. The conftable d'Albret, at a lofs how to act:, fent to the king, 
who was then at Rouen, for orders, when a council was called at which the evil genius 
of France feems to have prefided. The prudential maxims of Charles the Wife were 
forgotten, and it was refolved to bring the enemy to action. The duke of Berry, cal- 
ling to mind the fatal battle of Poictiers, was almolt the only one who oppofed this 
rcfolution. Compelled to yield his opinion to the majority of votes, he confined his 
oppolition to the defire which the king expreffed to be prefent at the battle ss . " 1 have 
" feen that of Poiflers" — faid the prince — " where my father, king "John, was taken pri- 
" foner ; and we had better lofc the battle, than the king and the battle together!" The 
dauphin, too, evinced an anxiety to difplay his perfonal prowefs on this occafion, but 
the fame reafons which were urged in oppofition to the king's defire were deemed fut- 
ficient to prevent a compliance with the vviihes of his (on. It is probable the duke of 
Berry's want of confidence proceeded from his knowledge of the inability of the genc- 

Tals who commanded the armv. 

j 

At length the two armies came in fight of each other, in the county of Saint-Paul, 
not t:ir from the village of Azincourt, where the Englifh arrived on the twenty-fourth 
of October. The t rench generals had repeatedly offered them battle, but Henry con- 
tented himfelf with replying that, fince he had begun his march to Calais, he had never 
once refufed to engage. On the twenty- fecond of October a herald at arms was dif- 
patched, for the lali time, to the Englifh camp, to tell the king that in three days he 
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might expect to be attacked. Henry accepted the challenge without hefitation, and pre- 
ferred the herald with a robe that was worth two hundred crowns 56 . 

The fituation of Henry was exactly fimilar to that of the Black Prince before the 
battle of Poictiers ; and fome of the French hiftorians pretend 37 , that, being fenfible of 
his danger, he made to d'Albret the fame kind of offer which had been made to John 
by Edward ; viz.' to reftore Harfleur, to releafe all the prifoners he had taken, to rep;.ir 
all the damages he had occafioned fince he landed in France, and to conclude a lafting 
peace between the two crowns. The fame- writers, add, that a confutation was holden, 
by the French generals, on the fubjeift ; when the conftable, the marefchal de Bouci- 
caut, and feveral other officers, advifed the acceptance of conditions, which, without 
any effufion of blood, fecured every advantage they could expect to derive from the 
mod decifive victory ; but the dukes of Orleans, Bourbon* and Alen^on, with a crowd 
of youthful nobles, who had flocked to the army from every part of the kingdom, 
brave, ardent, and impetuous, rejected with difdain a propofal -which tended to fpoil 
their harveft of glory, and to deprive them of the fruits of conquer!. 

The night before the battle, the Englifh took up their quarters in the villages of 
Azincourt, Maifoncelles, and the adjoining hamlets ; when the brightnefs of the moon 
gave Henry an opportunity of examining the ground with care and attention, and of 
fixing on a fpot for the enfuing engagement, which poffeffed thofe local advantages fo 
neceffary to enable a handful of men to refill the attacks of a numerous and powerful 
army. This was a gentle declivity, on the fummit of which flood the village of Azin- 
court, and which was flanked, on either fide, by a wood. Having taken thefe precau- 
tions, he retired to reft with that calmnefs and compofure which, in the hour of danger, 
befpeak a mind incapable of fear. 

With the French, all was riot and confufion ; the whole army paffed the night in the 
open air, and both men and horfes were numbed with the cold rain which fell, almoft 
without intermiffion, from the clofe of the day to the enfuing morn. A confufed 
found, of cries intermingled with oaths, ran along the lines. When the officers con- 
fidered the extreme difproportion of numbers, they regarded the victory as certain, and' 
are even faid to have formed fchemes for the difppfal of their prifoners. Walfinghani 
afferts, indeed s8 , that they refolved to put all their captives to the fvvord, except the 
principal nobility, who were to be fpared for the fake of their ranfoms; but this afTer- 
tison flands unfupported by the tcflimony of contemporary writers. 

s 6 VUlaret, torn, xiii, p. 357. 57 Idem, p.35?. 5 8 P. 39s. . 
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At length the fatal day appeared. On the morning of Friday, the twenty-fifth of 
October, in the y^ar 1415, both armies were drawn up in order of battle. The con- 
ftable d'Albret was guilty of an error which nothing could juftify or palliate, by occu- 
pying the ground chofen for him by the enemy, which effectually prevented him from 
profiting by that advantage which the fuperiority of his numbers afforded him. In the 
narrow plains, flanked by the woods, he could neither extend his front fo as to encircle 
the enemy, nor employ his cavalry, which was very numerous. He drew up his army 
in three lines ; the firft was commanded by himfelf, and, under him, by the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon; the counts of Eu and Richemont; rr.arefchal de Boucicaut ; 
Rambure, grand-mafter of the crofs-bowmen ; Dampierre, and the dauphin of Au- 
vergne ; it confifled of a chofen band of eight thoufand men at arms, difmounted, and 
four thoufand archers ; the fpace they occupied was fcarcely large enough to contain 
them ; on either wing of this divifion was pofted five hundred men at arms, under the 
conduct of Brebant and Sayeufe, who had orders to direct their efforts againft the Eng- 
lifh archers. The dukes of Alencon, Brabant, and Bar; the counts of Nevers, Ven- 
dome, Vaudemont, Roucy and Salms, commanded the fecond line ; and the third was 
led on by the counts of Marie, Dammartin, and Fauquemberg, and the lord of Lauroi. 

Henry had alfo drawn up his army in three lines; the firft, which was commanded 
by the duke of York, aided by the lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Stanhope, con- 
fifted wholly of archers, four deep ; each of whom, befides his bow and arrows, had a 
battle-axe, a fword, and a ftake pointed with iron at both ends, which he fixed before 
him in the ground, with the point inclining outwards, to protect him from the charge* 
of the enemy's cavalry. The king himfelf headed the fecond line, accompanied by his 
youngeft brother, Humphrey, duke of Gloucefter, the earl marefchal, and the enrls of 
Oxford and Suffolk. The third line was commanded by the duke of Exeter, uncle 
to Henry. 

The Englifh monarch rode along the lines, mounted on a ftately white courfer, and 
arrayed in fplendid armour, with a golden crown, by way of creft, affixed to his hel- 
Jriet. Four royal banners were difplayed before him: he was followed by feveral horfes, 
richly caparifoned, and furrounded by the chief officers of his court and army. He 
ftrove to encourage his troops, by inflaming their refentment, and by animating their 
love of glory. To promote the former he told them, that the French had determined 
to cut off three fingers of the right hand of every prifoner they fhould make S9 ; and 
to effect the latter, he declared that every foldier in his army, who fhould, on that day, 
conduct himfelf with fpirit and gallantry, fhould thenceforth be deemed a gentleman, 
ati enjoy the privilege of wearing coat-armour 60 . 



Thomas de Elmham, p. 6j. 60 Id. ib. Villarct, t. xiii. p. 364. 
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Before the battle began, the two armies flood gazmg at each other, in mutual fuf- 
pence, for a confiderable time ; but Henry, fearing that the French might difcover the 
danger of their fitiration, and from thence be induced to alter their plan of operations, 
gave the fignal for attack about ten in the morning. The action commenced by the 
Englifh archers, who let fly a fhower of arrows among the crowded ranks of the enemy, 
which did infinite execution ; and the French cavalry being hemmed in by their own 
troops, and farther incommoded by the clayey foil, moiftened by recent fhowers, were 
unable to exert their force. A fecond flight of arrows threw the firft line of the 
French into fome confufion, which was conflderably increafed by a difcharge from 
the bows of two hundred archers, whom Henry, before the battle, had placed in am* 
bufh in their flank. The battle now became general ; and, when the archers had ex- 
pended their arrows, they flung their bows, and, rufhing onwards, attacked the enemy 
with their fwords and battle-axes. In vain did the French men at arms attempt to ad- 
vance ; they were effectually flopped by the pointed flakes which, piercing their horfcs 
chefls, brought them to the ground, while the men, inflead of retiring to the wings, 
preffed back on the firft line of the army, and, by that means, contributed to augment 
the diforder which already prevailed in the front. The Englifh then returned to the 
charge with additional fury ; and, after an obftinate refiftance, during which much va- 
lour was difplayed on both fides, they completely broke the firft line, and forced it 
off the field. 



While the firft line of the Englifh were retiring, in order to recover their breath, be- 
hind their fecond line, where Henry commanded in perfon, the duke of Alen^on advanc- 
ed with the fecond divifion of the French, in the hope of reftoring the battle, and 
wiping out the difgrace which his country had juft fuftained, by the defeat of the firft. 
Were fuccefs the fure reward of valour, no one had a greater right to expect it than 
the duke of Alen^on. This fecond fhock was more bloody than the firft; and victory 
long remained doubtful. Eighteen French knights, who had entered into a folemn 
compact to take the Englifh monarch, either dead or alive, forced their way through the 
ranks, and approached his perfon ; when one of them aimed a furious blow at his head 
with a battle-axe, which, though it did not pierce his helmet, foi a while deprived him 
of his fenfes. In this fituation he muft probably hay.e.fallen a victim to the determined 
refolution of thefe daring affociates, but for the generous fpirit of David Gam, a Welch 
•captain, and two other officers of the fame nation, who rufhing. between him and his 
affailants, facrificed their lives to the fafety of their fovereign. When Henry recovered 
from the effects of the blow, perceiving the three gallant foldiers, to whom he was in- 
-debted for his prefervation, expiring at his feet, he knighted them as they lay on the 
field of battle. The French knights were all killed ; and the Englifh king, acquiring 
frefh courage from thp danger he had juft efcaped, rufhed into the midft of the enemy, 
■with redoubled impetuofity, attended by his brother Gloucefter, who fought by his 
Vol. II. 3 I fid?, 
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fide, and they continued to advance with fuch rapidity, that they were foon feparated 
from their troops. Surrounded by foes, the duke of Gloucefter was felled to the ground 
by the flroke of a mace; and Henry, covering him with his fhield, fultained the fhock 
of his numerous afTailants, until the duke of York arrived to his relief. Gloucefter 
being conveyed from the field, the king renewed the attack, and his troops, animated by 
the example of their fovereign to a degree of enthufiaftic courage, rufhed forward with 
fuch impetuous ardour that they bore down all before them. 

EncompafTed by heaps of dead and dying warriours, and covered with blood, the duke 
of Alenr^on caft a laft look on his flying troops. Superior to misfortune, he difdained 
an ignominious fafety, and, followed by a few faithful adherents who had never left his 
fide, he ruflied into the midfl: of the foe, and, cutting his way through the ranks, arrived 
iit the fpot where Henry was righting. Having found the objecl: of h'rsfearch, he called 
out to the king of England to let him know that he was the duke of Alencon ; at the 
fame inftant he aimed a blow at his head, which cleft the crown on his helmet ; he was 
on the point of repeating it — a fecond blow might perhaps have refcued his country 
from impending deftruction — the flattering idea animated his mind, and conveyed un- 
ufual ftrength to his body; his arm was already uplifted, when a ftroke from the battle- 
axe of Henry laid him at the feet of his adverfary ; and although the king interpofed 
to fave his life, the rage of the Englifli troops rendered his interpofition ineffectual'. 
Difcouraged by the lofs of their leader, the fecond line made no farther refinance ; 
and the third was feized with fuch a panic, that they fled without ftriking a blow. 

While the king of England was receiving the congratulations of his nobles, news 
was brought him that his camp was attacked. He immediately afcended an eminence 
whence he could plainly diftinguifli the caufe of this alarm, which proceeded from a 
fmall party of troops, who, under the command of Robert de Bournonville, had left the 
army in the heat of the action, in order to plunder the baggage which the Englifli had 
left in the village of Azincourt. The king, piqued at this infult, ordered all his pri- 
foners to be inflantly put to death, except the princes of the blood and the nobility. 
Tl« Englifli troops, evincing a difinclination to fulfil thefe fanguinary orders, Henry 
felefled two. hundred archers, who, running through the ranks, difpatched the unhappy 
victims of their fovereign's ill-grounded refentment 6 \ 

«' Such is Villarefs account of this tranfaftien, but the Englifh hiftorians relate it in a very different manner. 
They acknowledge the order to maffacre the prifoners, but affirm that Henry believed the attack on his camp to be 
more formidable thank really was; that his order was influenced by ferious spprehenf.ons of danger from the- 
numberof h,s pnfoners; and that, as foon as he found his miftake, he countermanded it, a„d put an ,mmediat« 
flop to the Daughter it had occafioned. I Between thefe different accounts, the reader mult dec.de for himfclf But' 
candour compels us to obferve, that Villaret attempts to obviate the difficulty with regard to the prifoners by re- 
markmg that Henry might have releafed them on their parole, with an injunaion to join him at Calais. This mod. 
of t, -eating pnfoners, he tells us, was very common in thofe times, when any man who broke his parole was deemed 
infamous; and he adds, that Henry himfelf had aftu^ly releafed all the prifoners he had brought with him from 
Hjrfleur, on the fame condition, immediately before the battle. 

The 
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The French never loft, in any battle, fo many perfons of diflincYion, as in that of 
Azincourt. Ten thoufand men were left dead on the field, befides nine thoufand 
knights or gentlemen, and one hundred and twenty knights-bannerets. Among the 
flain were, the conftable d'Albret ; the dukes of Alengon, Brabant, and Bar ; the counts 
of Nevers, Marie, and Vaudemont ; Lewis of Bourbon, lord of Preaux ; the admiral 
Chaftillon ; Dampierre ; the marefchal de Heilly ; Rambure, mailer of the crofs- 
bowmen ; Bngueville, royal flandard-bearer, with three of his fons; the counts of Tan- 
carville, Braine, Roufly, Grammont, Grandpre, Salms, Chalons, Montmorency, Gui- 
chard-Dauphin, BaufFremont, and Floridas (natural fori to Robert Dauphin) ; Mon- 
tagu, archbifhop of Sens, with his nephew, the vidame of Laon; La Roche-Guyon ; 
Croi and his two fons ; in fhort, there was fcarcely a family in France of any dif- 
timSticfn, that did not lofe fome of its members. The prifoners, including thofe who 
were maflacred during the attack on the Englifh camp, amounted to fourteen thoufand 
men, among whom were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon ; the counts of Eu, Ven-. 
tlome, Richemont, and Harcourt, and the marefchal de Boucicaut. The lofs of the Eng- 
lifh was inconfiderable ; Villaret makes it amount to nearly fixteen hundred men, but 
contemporary writers fix it at one hundred ; fome, indeed, reduce it flill lower 62 . The 
only perfons of rank, that fell on their fide, were the duke of York and the earl of 
Suffolk. 

The want of a fufficient number of troops, and the advaneed feafon of the year, 
prevented the Englifh monarch from reaping any immediate advantage from his victory, 
except that of being enabled to purfue, without farther moleftation, his march to Ca- 
lais, whither he conducted his fpoils and prifoners. Having remained there a fufficient 
time for the refrefhment of his troops, he embarked for England on the fixteenth of 
November, and arrived at Dover the fame evening, where he was received by the people 
with the loudefl acclamations of joy. 

The duke of Brittany was advancing to join the army, at the head of fix thoufand 
men, when he received intelligence of the defeat at Azincourt; the fame information 
Jllb flopped the progrefs of the marefchal de Loigny, who had afTembled fix hundred 
men at arms, with whom he now proceeded to Rouen to convey the difmal news to 
Charles. To increafe the general confirmation, the duke of Burgundy entered the 
province of Champagne, with a numerous army. The court immediately returned to 
Paris, whither the queen, who was ill at Melun, alfo repaired, together with the dau- 
phinefs: on their arrival a grand council was holden, at which the dauphin, the king of 
Sicily, and the dukes of Berry and Brittany affifled. 

f 1 Elmham, p. 69. 
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The dauphin, wlto, at the commencement of the war, had been created lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, was folely governed by the advice of his chancellor, the bilhop 
of Chartres, and the lord of Montauban, both of whom were the avowed enemies of 
the duke of Burgundy. In the prefent critical fituation of affairs, it appeared neceffary 
to entrufl the government to fome perfon of rank and experience, who poffeffed fuffi- 
eient influence and power to prop, by his own ftrength, the falling fabric of the flate. 
The duke of Berry was too old, and the duke of Brittany too young, to bear fo heavy a 
burden. The king of Sicily, indeed, was competent to the talk, but he either wanted 
ambition, or elfe was deterred from taking an adtive part in the government, by his fear 
of the duke of Burgundy, whom he had mortally offended ; for on receiving the news 
of that prince's approach, he fled to Angers, after offering to fubmit the decifion of 
their quarrel to arbitration; a propofal which the duke rejected, adding that he had 
been infulted, and would take a proper opportunity for the inflidtion of vengeance. 
At length it was unanimoufly refolved to call the count of Armagnac to the defence of 
the kingdom. Two noblemen were accordingly deputed to offer him the dignity of 
conftable, and the poft of prime minifler. The propofal was too flattering to the 
count's ambition to be rejected. He immediately fettled a difpute in which he was 
engaged with the count of Foix, and fet out for Paris, with a flrong body of veteran 
troops. He was met on the road by feveral couriers, who had been difpatched by the 
princes to haftert his arrival- ( 

Meanwhile, the duke of Burgundy fent ambaffadors to Paris, with inftruclions to' 
wait on the king and dauphin, and to make them a tender of his fervices. At the 
feme time, he demanded permiflion to repair to court, and to employ all his forces for 
the prefervation of the kingdom ; aa honour which he was certainly, he faid, entitled 
to claim as a prince of the blood, and as dean of the peers, in preference to any other 
perfon. Far from accepting his offers, the council forbade him to appear at court, un- 
lefs he chofe to come with his ufual retinue ; and all the towns on his road had or- 
ders to refufe him admittance; but, that he might have no caufe to complain of this 
.prohibition, it was extended to all the other princes ; and farther to foothe him, new 
Utters of grace, more ample than thofe which he had received before, were forwarded to 
him; the government of Picardy was alfo offered to this turbulent prince, on condition 
that he mould wage war againft the Englifh. But the government of a. province was. 
too trifling an objeft to a man who afpired to the fovereignty of a kingdom : the duke 
of Burgundy had determined to profit by the public calamities, in order to gratify his 
own. private ambition ; and this gratification he thought might be belt promoted by a. 
temporary alliance with England, in the formation of which he was aaually engaged at 
the very time that he made offers of affiftance to the king. If he had really founded, 
any hopes of a change in his favour, on the inconftant and volatile difpofition of the 
dauphin, with which he was well acquainted, thofe hopes were now deflroyed by the 
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death of that prince, who expired at the Louvre, on the fifteenth of December, 141 5, 
little regretted by the nation, of whofe efteem, indeed, he had fhewn himfelf wholly 
unworthy 63 . The duke of Burgundy, foon after, fent to demand his daughter, who was_ 
accordingly reftored to him. 

During this time, the count of Armagnac arrived at Paris, and received the con- 
ftable's fword from the king. Every thing now wore a new face. Ardent and impe- 
rious, he was no fooner in pofleflion of the fovereign power, than he infufed into every 
part of the government that pride and inflexibility with which his own character was 
fo ftrongly marked. The capital was kept in a ftate of continual alarm ; everyone 
became an object of fufpicion, and the throne was inacceflible to all but fpies and in- 
formers. Threats and punifhments, the difmiflion of placemen, and the imprifonment 
of citizens — all announced the feverity of the new adininiftration. The ille of France 
was over-run with troops» who completed the defolation of the country which the 
Burgundians had begun. Negociations, however,, were continued ; but mutual dif- 
truft, and perfonal contempt and hatred, operated as invincible impediments to their 
fuccefs. The count confined the envoys of the duke of Burgundy, who, in return, im- 
prifoned thole of the count. In fhort, fuch was the animofity which prevailed on 
both fides, that an accommodation feemed impoffible. The duke of Burgundy, fur- 
rounded by a crowd of malecontents, who had left the metropolis to enlift in his fer- 
vice, and who breathed nothing but vengeance, infilled on being received with his 
troops ; while his proximity to Paris rouzed the zeal of his partifans. Some of his 
fpies were feized and executed, for having fent him word that, in the metropolis, there 
were five thoufand men, ready to take up arms in his- favour e " i . All whofe fidelity was 
fufpedled were baniftied the city ; many, too, fubmitted to a voluntarily exile, rather 
than encounter the dangers and incon veniencies infeparable from a revolution produced 
by violence ; for It was univerfally believed that the duke of Burgundy would lay fiege 
to Paris. This, however, does not appear to be his intention, either becaufe he deemed, 
his forces infufficient for fuch an enterprize, or becaufe he wiflied to fee the effe6r. of 
his negociations with England, and of the confpiracies which his friends were fecretly 
forming in the capital, before he made his attack- 

AmbafTadors had been fent to Hainaut to invite the new dauphin, who was then at 
the court of his father-in-law, to return to the capital; and envoys from the duke of 
Burgundy arrived there at the fame time to congratulate him on his acceflion to that 
title. The different reception which thefe deputies experienced fufEciently lhewed; 
the nature of thofe fentiments which had been carefully inililled into the young prince- 
The king's ambaffadors could only obtain a public audience, at which too, the Bur^ 

6 J Juvenal des Uifins. Monffrelet. Chron. MS. Reg. Ju Earl, «4 id. ib.. 
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gundian envoys were prefent; while thefe laft had feveral private conferences both with 
the dauphin and the count of Hainaut, the object of which could never be difcovered. 
The French minifters had received orders, from the conftable, to found the dauphin's 
inclinations, to convince him it was his intereft to declare againft the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and to intimate that his influence at court would depend on the preference he 
fhould give to the prevailing party. This declaration was neither decent nor refpectful, 
inafmuch as it tended to fhow that the dauphin would only meet with that attention 
and deference which were due to the heir apparent fo long as he fhould regulate his 
conduct: by the advice of the conftable. The prince's underftanding was extremely 
confined, but the knowledge of his father-in-law fupplied his want of experience. 
The count of Hainaut difmifled the ambaffadors without any pofitive anfwer; while 
the conftable immediately began to ftrengthen his party againft the new dauphin, by 
oppofinaf to him the count of Ponthieu, the king's next fon, who was created governor 
of Paris, and duke of Touraine 65 . 

The duke of Burgundy ftill remained with his army in Brie, but, convinced of his 
inability to make any effectual attempt on the capital, he only waited for an honourable 
pretext for withdrawing his troops ; at his inftigation, therefore, the dauphin fent am- 
bafladors with peremptory orders to both parties to difarm without farther delay ; the 
commands were of courfe obeyed by the duke of Burgundy, who returned to Artois, 
where he put his troops into cantonments. 

The conftable, who had recently obtained the office of fuperintendant of the finan- 
ces, together with the important port of governor-general of all the fortrefles in the 
kingdom, enjoyed the authority of an abfolute monarch. The exhaufted ftate of the 
finances, inevitable confequence of the confufion which prevailed in every department 
of the government, required frefti refources on every change in the miniftry. A general 
impoft was now eftablifhed from which no clafs of people were exempted. It was 
fpecified in the ecl'id, iffued for this purpofe, " That the king had, of his own 
" good will, hitherto exempted the clergy from the payment of all fubfidies or taxes ; 
" biu; that now it was his pleafure, in confequence of the important objeds he had in 
« view, that no fuch exemption fhould obtain, and that no complaints on the fubjecl: 
" fhould be allowed." All affemblies, for the purpofe of remonftrating againft this 
edift, were forbidden, under pain of incurring the king's difpleafure. This prohibition 
was deemed neceflary, as the prelates had a meeting at Bourges, juft before the battle of 
Azincourt, when they remonftrated with the king on the impropriety of taxing the 
church. The fubftance of thofe remonftrances it will be neceflary to relate, as they lhew 

1i Livre Cioifs <lu r.irlcment; Reg. 95. Lett. 132, 
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what were the fentiments of the clergy at that time, and on what principles they fup- 
ported their claims to an exemption from the payment of taxes. 

After refpectfully alluring his majefly that they were bound to maintain their 
rights, as well by their oaths as by the example of their predecelTors, who, more eager to 
obey the fpiritual than the temporal authority, had chearfully expofed themfelves to mar- 
tyrdom, in defence of ecclefiaftical liberty 66 ; they added, that God, who held the hearts 
of princes in his hand, would not fuffer the king to depart from the footfteps of his 
anceftors, who were the firm protectors of the immunities of the church. They repre- 
fented that church as proftrate at the knees of the king, addreffing her prayers to him, 
ftrengthened by the inconteftable evidence of the facred writings ; they quoted the 
example of Pharaoh and of Cyrus, whofe edicts had refpected the minifters of the altar: 
f« Touch not my priefls, and lay not your hands on my prophets," faid they ; "thecon- 
" dition of priefts is not like that of the people. As much as the foul is preferable to the 
" body, are things fpiritual fuperior to things temporal, are priefts fuperior to the 
" people : they are the angels of the God of armies ; they are called gods themfelves 67 ." 
They then adverted to the excommunications which had been pronounced againft the 
violators of thofe facred rights; to the decifions of the councils; and to the edicts of 
the emperors and kings; nothing which could render their reprefentations more ftriking 
and efficacious was omitted ; even the chaftifement inflicted, by the angels, on Heliodorus 
when fent, by the Syrian monarch, to feize the treafures in the temple of Jerufaleni, 
was noticed. " Moll Chriftian prince" — faid the prelates — " we are fenfibly affected 
U by the necelfities of the kingdom, as well as by your own, which you have revealed 
" to us with the greatcft benignity ; we could not hear the account of them without 
" lhedding a torrent of tears; for your dangers are ours, and if you perilh, we muff pe- 
" rilh alfo: but it is a duty incumbent on us to defend to the laft the immunities of 
" the church." — Then, to foften what appeared too harlh in this declaration, they pro- 
mifed to employ their intercelfion with the Almighty, in imitation of Mofes, who, by 
the fervor of his prayers, made the Ifraelites triumph. " We exhort you, fire," — 1 
purfued thefe ftrenuous and dijintcrejlcd advocates — " by the entrails of the mercy of Jefus 
" Chrift, to raife your mind to the contemplation of the Divine Providence of the 
" Holy Trinity, and to place a greater confidence in the aid of the Lord, and the 
*' prayers of his minifters., than in the ftrength of your arms, in order that you may 
" fecure the favour of the Supreme Being, by protecting his church." 

It appears fomewhat extraordinary, that in a declaration publilhed in lupport of the 
franchifes of the Chriftian clergy, recourfe fhould have been had to profane authorities, 
by quoting an observation from Valerius Maximus, that when the Romans prepared 

** Spicilegium ; Mifcel. Epift, ac Diplomat, torn. Hi. p. 759. *7 ViUarst, torn. xiii. p. 3<jij» 
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for war, theii firft care was to appeafe their gods ; and that the irreligion of the tyrant 
Dionyfius was the principal caufe of his fall. The tax which gave rife to this ferious 
oppofition was an additional duty of forty fols on every barrel of wine ! 

A. D. 1416.] The emperor Sigifmund, on his return from Arragon, whither he had 
gone for the purpofe of putting an end to the fchifm which ftill prevailed in the papacy, 
paid a vifit to the court of France, where he was received with a degree of magnificence 
that but ill accorded with the poverty of the ftatc ; in return for which he undertook 
to mediate a peace with England. During his refidence in the capital, a dangerous 
confpiracy was difcovered, fo fanguinary in its nature, fo comprehenfively wicked in 
its extent, that none but fuch a mind as the duke of Burgundy's could plan, and none 
but fuch a heart as his could execute. The partifans of that prince, who had eludeti 
the vigilance of the government, were ftill numerous in the metropolis, where they had 
had feveral private meetings; and the duke, by means of his emiflaries, continually incited 
them to the adoption of fome decifive meafure. Different bodies of troops, difperfed 
about the Ifle of France, had orders to affemble, on the firft fignal. The conjuncture 
was favourable, for the conftable was then abfent in Normandy, employed in repref- 
fing the incurfions of the garrifon of Harfleur, while the court were lulled in fecu- 
■rity, and folely intent on pleafureable gratifications. The defjgn of the confpirators 
was to murder, indifcriminately, all the partifans of the Armagnacs ; to feize the king, 
the queen, and the chancellor ; to load the duke of Berry and the king of Sicily with 
irons, to fhave their heads, and, after leading them through the different ftreets of the 
city, mounted on bulls, and expofed to the derifion of the populace, to maflacre them, 
together with all the princes of the blood, and all the noblemen of the party ; and the 
■diabolical fcene was to be clofed with the murder of their fovereign ! The execution 
■of this horrid plan was firft fixed for Good Friday, but it was afterward poftponed till 
Eajlcr Day. The duke of Burgundy had not only given a verbal approbation to the 
fcheme, but had confirmed it by letters, under his own hand, to the leaders of the 
confpiracy. After killing the chancellor, it was intended to give the feals to William 
•d'Orgemont, fon of the former chancellor of that name, archdeacon of Amiens, dean 
of Tours, canon of Paris, matter of requefts, and prefident of the chamber of ac- 
compts. This profligate prieft, loaded with the favours of his fovereign, bending, as it 
were, beneath the weight of accumulated dignities, and poffeffed of more benefices than 
would have fufHced for the fuhfiftence of a hundred virtuous ecclefiaftics, was, next to 
the duke of Burgundy, the very foul of the confpiracy. 

This bloody tragedy was to have been exhibited on the night of Rafter-Sunday ; 
every thing was prepared, and the confpirators already exulted, by anticipation, in the 
fuccefs of their fchemes, which, having hitherto efcaped detedVion, they thought no- 
thing could thwart; the eventful moment was at hand, and the devoted victims, un- 
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confcious of danger, were lulled in peaceful fecurity — when the hopes of this de- 
tenable faction were fuddenly blafted, by the intervention of a woman, (wife to Mi- 
chael Lallier, a citizen of Paris) who difcovered the plot to Bureau de Dammartin. 
That nobleman inftantaneoufly communicated the dreadful intelligence to the queen, 
the princes, and the chancellor, who haftened to the Louvre, the only one of the royal 
palaces which was then in a ftate of defence. Tannegui du Chattel, provoft of Paris, 
immediately collected what troops he could find, and taking poffeffion of the market- 
place and the neighbouring ftreets, where the fedition was deftined to begin, burft open 
the doors of feveral houfes, in which he feized the leaders of the confpiracy, who were 
ready armed, and waiting with impatience for the appointed fignal ; having fecured thefe 
villains, he vifited every part of the city, and examined with care all fufpedted places. 
"While the foldiers were employed in conveying to prifon fuch criminals as they had 
feized, the reft fled ; the hope of efcaping the punifhment due to their crime fuperin- 
duced the difcovery of their accomplices. Some were executed publickly, others were 
drowned in the night ; but d'Orgemont, the moft criminal of them all, efcaped with 
the flighteft punifhment ; as an ecclefiaftic, he was claimed by the fpiritual judge, who 
impofed a fine of eighty thoufand crowns, and fentenced him to perpetual imprifonment. 
He died in the fourth year of his confinement. 

The prodigious number of confpiracies which marked this unhappy reign, prove 
that the minds of the people were ftrangely depraved ; treafon and affaflination had be- 
come familiar to them ; thofe crimes were not only deemed compatible with the duties 
of a citizen; but were even reconciled, by the wretches who practifed them, with re- 
ligion itfelf. The parliament, anxious to reprefs this fpirit of licentioufnefs, thought 
it proper, at the prefent conjuncture, to renew their condemnation of the impious doc- 
trines advanced by Petit, the monk. They publifhed an edict, by which it was for- 
bidden, under pain of death, to write or teach thofe abominable maxims ; and all per- 
fons whatever were ordered to bring any publications tending to propagate luch 
maxims, which they might have in their pofleffion, to the court, with an injundYion 
to the attorney-general to profecute fuch as fhould refufe to comply with the terms of 
the edidt. 

During thefe commotions, the conftable had defeated a detachment, of the garrifon 
of Harfleur, who took their revenge on a body of troops under the command of the 
marefchal de Loigny. But the news which the count of Armagnac received from 
Paris induced him to conclude a truce with the enemy, that he might haften his return 
to court. His prefence infpired the Parifians with terror ; the citizens were ordered to 
depofit their arms at the Baftille; all meetings of the people were forbidden under the 
fevereft penalties ; and the grand Butchery, which was confidercd as the cradle of fe- 
dition, was levelled with the ground. Four new butcheries were eftablifhed in the 
Vol. II. 3 K different 
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different quarters of the town. It was deemed necefTary to treat the Burgundians with, 
the greater! rigour ; who, on their fide, repaid necefTary feverity with wanton cruelty.^ 

As foon as the conftable had reftored tranquillity to the capital, he returned to Nor- 
mandy, in order to renew the fiege of Harfieur. To facilitate the reduction of the 
place, he had engaged a number of Genoefe veffels, and a body of Genoefe crofs -bow- 
men ; the king of Caftile likewife fupplied him with another fquadron ; fo that when 
thefe ihips were added to the French they formed a powerful fleet, which, after fcouring 
the Englifh coafts, returned to block up the port of Harfieur, while the army befieged 
it by land. The news of this enterprize, which France, in her prefent fituation, was 
fuppofed to be incapable of forming, aftonifhed Henry, and rendered himjefs difficult 
with regard to the terms of the accommodation which the emperor had undertaken to 
negociate. He even confented to a truce for three years, during which time the foun- 
dations of a folid peace might be laid ; and offered to deliver the town of Harfieur into- 
the hands of the emperor and the count of Hainaut — conditions which he had before.' 
refufed. 

But thefe propofals were rejected by the con ft able, who thought himfelf fure of fuc-- 
ceeding in his attempt upon Harfieur. The fiege was carried on with incredible ardour, 
and the place muft infallibly have been reduced but for the valour and genius of the 
earl ot Dorfet. The king of England, finding his negotiations ineffectual, haftily af-- 
fembled all the veffels he could collect from the different ports in his dominions, and, 
formed a fleet, which he entrufted to the care of his brother, the duke of Bedford,. 
That prince immediately failed to Harfieur, where he attacked the French fleet under, 
the command of the vifcount of Narbonne. After a long and bloody action, he ob- 
tained a complete victory, threw a fupply of troops and ammunition into the town, re-- 
inforced the garrifon, and then . returned in triumph to Dover. A fecond victory ob- 
tained, fome time after, by the earl of Huntingdon, over a French fleet under the con-- 
duct of the baftard of Bourbon, who was taken prifoner, at length compelled the cou-~ 
Stable to forego his defign, and to raife the fiege of Harfieur. . 

During thefe tranfaclions, the duke of Berry had died at Paris, in the feventy-fixth',. 
year of his age ; his body was conveyed to Bourges, where it was interred in a chapel, . 
founded by himfelf. His widow, four months after his death, married the lord. oSt 
la Tremoille. . 

The emperor Sigifmund ftill continued to fupport, in public, the character of a medi- 
ator, though he only ufed it as a veil to conceal his real defigns. The advantages which- 
the king of England had juft obtained, and the irreconcileable animofity of the rival 
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factions, made him confider the ruin of the French monarchy as inevitable.. He alfo 
flattered himfelf with the profpect of obtaining fome of thofe provinces, which formed 
a part of the ancient kingdom of Aries, and to which the emperors of the Weft had 
preferred fome obfolete claims. Thefe were his inducements to conclude a treaty of 
alliance, offenfive and defenfive, with Henry, which he hgned previous to his departure 
from London. 

Notwithftanding the alliance he had thus contracted with England, Sigifmund re- 
paired to Paris, where he delivered to the court of France an account of his mediation, 
with the affected candour of an impartial umpire. No one fufpected him of deceit; 
he was received with every demonftration of refpedt and gratitude, and, after a fhort 
flay, he returned to Calais, where the Englifh monarch was fhortly expected. 

The duke of Burgundy ftill maintained a correfpondence with Henry, for which the 
private truces, which were neceffary to the commercial intercourfe between the Englifh 
and Flemings, ferved as a pretext. The frequent voyages of the Englifh and Burgun- 
dian minifters fecmed to have no other object ; while they were fecretly employed in ne- 
gociating the terms of a more intimate and a more dangerous alliance. Hitherto the duke 
had forborne to form any immediate connections with England, probably through the 
fear of exciting the whole nation againft him, and even his moft zealous partifans. 
But he now refolved to adopt a different line of conduct ; and an interview with Henry 
was accordingly appointed to take place at Calais, about the end of September. The 
court of France, alarmed at this intended conference, difpatcbed ambaffadors to Calais, 
with orders to difcover, if poffible, the object of the interview ; and to propofe a ceffa- 
tion of hoftilities till the month of February following, which was accepted by Henry. 
With regard to the duke of Burgundy, his bufmefs with the king of England appeared 
to be the confirmation of a general truce for all his dominions, which had been con- 
cluded two months before. Under the cover of this truce, however, which was pub- 
lifhed in great form, he took an opportunity to fign a treaty of alliance with Henry, by 
which he acknowledged the validity of that monarch's claims to the crown of France, 
engaged to affift him in obtaining poffefllon of the kingdom, and to do homage to him 
as his vaffal 6S . 

Sigifmund, alfo, during the conferences at Calais, took every poffible precaution for 
concealing from the French ambaffadors the treaty which he had fecretly concluded 
with England ; by which he had engaged to affift Henry, with all his forces, in the 
conqueft of France, on condition of obtaining the reftitution of thofe provinces which 
had formed a part of the ancient kingdom of Aries. He then returned to Paris, where 
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he again received the thanks of the court for his friendly interpofition ; and, as foon as 
he had reached his own dominions, he pubhlhed a manifefto, containing a declaration of 
war againft France. 

Soon after the conferences at Calais, the duke of Burgundy repaired to Valenciennes, 
in order farther to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of the dauphin John, whofe 
deftru&ion he had juft fworn to promote. The precife object of this duplicity, of this, 
dark and crooked policy, it is difficult to trace. The duke's conduct: exhibits a llrange 
mixture of cruelty and perfidy: one day he fells his honour and his country to the Eng- 
lifh; the next, he feduces the dauphin, whofe ruin he has refolved on ; he impofes on 
tire candour of his brother-in-law, the count of Hainaut ; he treats with contempt the 
molt facrcd duties; fidelity to his fovereign, the rights of nature, the bonds of friendfhip, 
the obligation of oaths — all are made fubfervient to his intereft, ambition, or revenge. 
To judge of his conduct by the nature and extent of his crimes, it would appear that 
his only project was to effect the extermination of the royal family, by employing the 
authority of the dauphin, the credulity of his allies, and the arms of Henry ; to have 
alternate recourfe to open hoftilities, and the moft infamous intrigues, for the purpofe 
of overturning the throne, fubverting the monarchy, and of profiting by the general 
wreck, to extend hi& influence, and enlarge his domains. 

The imperious conduct of the conftable excited great difcontents throughout the 
kingdom ; and the prcfence of the dauphin was earneflly wilhed for, to counterbalance his 
excelhye authority 6 '. The queen, whofe credit was daily diminifhing, forced to con- 
ceal the inveterate hatred which fhe bore to the count of Armagnac, depended wholly, 
for the eftablifhment of her power, on the return of her fon. The count of Hainaut 
was earneftly and inceflantly folicited to bring the young prince to court, but the ne- 
jociations for this purpofe had always failed, becaufe it was required, as a preliminary 
condition, that he Ihould renounce all alliance with the duke of Burgundy. At length 
the count was prevailed on to attend the dauphin to Compiegne, where he had feveral. 
conferences with the queen, who was accompanied by Charles, duke of Touraine ; the 
dufce of Brittany ; the young duke of Alencon, and fome members of the privy council. 
In the mean time, an order was publifhed, in. the dauphin's name, to compel the difFe-- 
rent leaders to difband their troops; but no attention was paid to it. 

From Compiegne the count of Hainaut went to Paris, where, after feveral vain at- 
tempts tp bring about an accommodation, he formally declared, that the dauphin Ihould 
either repair to court accompanied by the duke of Burgundy, or immediately return to. 
Hajnaut. This alternative deftroying all hopes of a reconciliation, it was refolved by 
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the council to arreft the count, but being apprized of their defign he left the city with 
precipitation, and returned to Compiegne, where he found the 1 dauphin expiring; fome 
authors affirm that his death was occafioned by an abfcefs in the head, while others 
afcribe it to poifon. This lafc opinion was the moft prevalent at the time. The Ar- 
mngnacs accufed the duke of Burgundy, who did not fail to retort the accufation 
upon them. The queen and the conftable were both fufpe£ted ; but the molt violent 
fufpicions fell on the king of Sicily ; that prince was afraid of the duke of Burgundy,, 
their hatred was irreconcileable ; and lie was interefted in the death of the dauphin, by 
which his fori- in-law, Charles of Ponthieu, became prefumptive heir to the crown. But 
the fuggeftior.s of party-rage fhould be liftened to with caution ; and were every man 
who is interefted in the death of another to be fufpected of murdering him, what heir 
would efcape calumny ? 

The truce with England was expired, and Henry was making the moft formidable 
preparations for the ihvafton of France. But though the miniftry were fully apprized 
of his intentions, they nsgledted the neceffary meafures for putting the kingdom in a 
ftate of defence, and contented themfelves with vain and fruitlefs negociations. Henry 
infilled on the full reftitution of a crown, to which his claims, he faid, were incon- 
teftible ; at length, however, he pretended to yield to the felicitations of the duke of 
Bourbon, who obtained permiffion to repair to Paris* in order to procure the king's con- 
fent to the ceffion of certain provinces, which Henry expreffed his willingnefs to ac- 
cept, as the price of peace. The offer, however, was rejected with fcorn, and the duke, 
of courfe, was compelled to return to a ftate of captivity. 

A. D. 1417.] Every event which occurred, during this difaftrous reign, feemed to 
a-ugment the calamities of the kingdom. The*nobility, jealous of the abfolute authority 
enjoyed by the conftable, and difguited with the haughtinefs of his demeanour, obeyed, 
him with reluctance. The people, burdened with taxes, (which grievance, be it ob- 
ferved, was rather the effect of general. confufion than of private oppreflion) held him 
in deteftation, and eagerly wiflied for a revolution, that might compel him to quit the. 
helm of government. The conftabk was fully aware of the danger of his fituation,, 
and confeious that he occupied a poft furrounded by foes. The moft formidable enemy 
he had to encounter was the queen, who had retired from the metropolis, appa- 
rently rcfolved to make herfelf amends for the diminution of credit, and the lofs of re- 
putation, by fenfual gratifications and voluptuous enjoyments. Vincennes was the 
ufual place of her refidence ; her court was felect, being chiefly frequented by men of 
pleafure, diftinguifhed by their tafte for luxury, and their (kill in amorous intrigues. 
While poffeffed ot authority fupreme, file had rifen fuperior to reproach ; but now that 
her influence and power were at an end, the irregularity of her conduct became the 
topic of public converfation, and the theme of popular cenfure. 

Charles was almoft the only perfon in the kingdom who was a ftranger to the depra- 
vity 
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vity of his wife ; furrounded by minifters devoted to her fervice, he had been hitherto kept 
in a ftate of ignorance; but the conftablc at length refolved (that he might prevent the 
Hl-effects of her enmity) — to undeceive trie unhappy monarch. With this view he had 
placed fpies on the conduct of Ifabella, and the refult of their obfervations he communi- 
cated to the king, Charles immediately haftened to Vincennes, in order to obtain ocular 
demonftratior* of his wife's infidelity; but as he approached her refidence he met her 
chief paramour, Lewis Bourdon. This nobleman was one of the braveft and mod ac- 
complifhed knights which France could boaft; he had juft left Ifabella, when he met 
the king, whom he haftily faluted, while his looks betrayed confufion, and a defire of 
avoiding him. The provoft of Paris, being fent after Bourdon, foon overtook him, and 
conducted him to prifon. Charles inftantly returned to Paris, without feeing the queen. 
That fame evening Bourdon was put to the torture, when he confefTed more than the 
king wiihed to know, after which he was enclofed in a leathern fack, and thrown into 
the Seine. All the queen's officers were difmifled, and fhe herfelf was fent to Tours, 
■under the care of three perfons who weTe made refponfible for her conduct. All the 
treafure fhe had amaffed, and depofited in different convents, and in the hands of private 
citizens, were feized by a joint order from the dauphin and the conftable, and appro- 
priated to the public ufe. Infults, like thefe, though richly merited, the proud fpirit 
of Ifabella could ill brook; they produced an inveterate animofity between her and her 
fon, which neither time nor misfortune could remove. 

Notwithstanding themimerous enemies which the conftable had to encounter, he was 
averfe from the adoption of meafures that might tend to foothe and conciliate; and was 
even Co imprudent as to complete the difaffection of the nobility, who had already but 
too many fubjedts of complaint, by rejecting their offers of fervice, and giving a de- 
cided preference, in military promotions, to his own countrymen. This conduct, at once 
impolitic and unjuft, induced many of them to join the oppofite party, among whom 
were the lords of La Tre'moille and Lifle-Adam. The duke of Burgundy, by this 
means, acquired a confiderable acceffion of ftrength, and his troops encreafed to fuch a 
degree, that he was compelled to give them permiflion to live at difcretion in his own 
dominions till fuch time as he could lead them into the enemy's country. From the 
Scheld to the gates of Paris and to the tartheft extremity of Normandy, the country 
preferred one continued fcene of murder and defolation; all communication was ftop- 
ped; all commerce was at an end; and fafety could only be derived" from ftrength. Not 
only the civil laws were defpifed ; even the laws of war, the obfervance of which is a 
point of honour with foldiers, were difrc S arded. The poffeflion of a fmall town, a 
caftle, or a village, was difputed with the mod inveterate and ferocious rage. No quar- 
ter was given; fuch noblemen as efcaped the perils of the field, periihed on the fcaftbld;. 
the prifoncrs on both fides were maftacred 7 °. 
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New declarations were daily published againft the duke of Burgundy and his adhe- 
rents, in which they were reprefented as rebels, and public enemies ; and all the king's 
fubjecls were enjoined to purfue and exterminate them, as traitors to their country. 
The duke alfo caufed manifeflos to be ftuck up in all the great towns, in which he threat- 
ened to purfue with fire and fword all fuch as fhould fupport the Armaguacs, (the dau- 
phin, of courfe, was- included in the threat) whom he defignated by the appellations of 
tyrants, affhjjtns, and poifoners. But fuch arms had loft their effect-, he therefore had : 
recourfe to a more efficacious expedient for conciliating the favour of the public. Arro- 
gating to himfelf the attributes of fovereignty, he had the infolence to promife, that 
fuch towns and provinces as fhould declare for his party fhould, in future, be exempt 
from all taxes, tythes, and " other opprejjions with which the poor people were burthened." 
This dangerous; lure will never fail to feduce the multitude, who are too ignorant to 
perceive that fuch a momentary relief is a mere fnare laid for their credulity, in order 
to encreafe the weight of their chains. The parliament ordered thefe fcditious publi- 
cations, which entrenched on the prerogatives of royalty, to be publickly burnt ; the 
fentence was executed, but the mifchief was already done. Moft of the towns in Pon- 
thieu, Picardy, Vermandois, and the Beauvoifis opened their gates to the Burgundian. 
troops; many other places revolted, and expelled the collectors of the revenue. At 
Rouen, the populace, under the conduct of Alain Blanchard, maffacred the lord of 
Gaucourt, the king's bailiff, and his lieutenant, and compelled the other officers to take 
refuge in the caftle, of which James of Bourbon was the governor. The dauphin, who 
was then at Angers^ attending the funeral of his father-in-law, the king of Sicily, 
haftened to Rouen with a body of troops. As he had not fufficient forces to reduce the 
town, he was obliged to negociate with the rebels. The archbifliop of Rheims, who 
was fent to propofe terms to them, found the canons of the cathedral in arms, and 
mounting guard with the citizens at the gates of the city. The inhabitants, on condi^ 
tion of a general amnefty, admitted the dauphin into the town, and returned to their 
duty. The authors of the rebellion, however, feem to have been excepted from 
the amnefly, fince fuch of them as could be found were executed by the orders of the 
lord of Gamaches, who was appointed to fucceed Gaucourt. 

The court daily received intelligence of the defection of fome town, whofe inhabi- 
tants had been ieduced by the intrigues of the Burgundian emiffaries. Rheims, Cha- 
lons, Troyes and Auxerre opened their gates, hoiited the cr vsof Saint-Andrew, which 
was the fignal of faction, and pillaged the offices belonging to the public-receivers, all 
of whom they maffacred, without diltinctioa or mercy. 

While fuch was the melancholy ftate of France, the king of England landed, on these 
firft of Auguft, 1417, near Touques, in Normandy, with an army of twenty-five thou-- 
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fand men ,x , while the duke of Burgundy advanced from another quarter, at the head of 
fixty thoufand troops. Henry mud have been well affured that his perfidious ally 
would fulfil, with punctuality, the terms cf the treaty which had been concludedbe- 
tween them, or he never would have ventured to attempt the reduction of fuch a pow- 
erful kingdom, with a force fo inadequate to the purpofe. Nor was he deceived by the 
event : his expedition had lefs the air of a conqueft than of a peaceable excurfion for the 
purpofe of taking poffeflion of a country which had been ceded to him. Tonque, a 
fortified town, capitulated on the fourth day of the fiege. From thence Henry fent a 
formal manifefto to the-king, advancing his claims to the crown of France, and de- 
manding immediate reftitution of the kingdom. After he had fubdued, almoff. without 
oppofition, the whole extent of country between Harfleur and Caen, he laid fiege to the 
latter, which was taken on the ninth of September: the caftle furrendered, by capitula- 
tion, on the fame day. 

The lord of Cany had been fent, in the mean time, fo Amiens, with an order from 
the king to the duke of Burgundy, immediately to retire from his dominions. On re- 
ceiving the order, the duke replied — " Lord of Cany, for this embajjy which you have un- 
" dertaken, I am Jlrongly inclined to have your head cut off!'''' It was with great difficulty 
that Cany fucceeded in calming his indignation. The duke, at laii, gave him a writ- 
ten anfwer. in which he difavowed, in the moft folemn manner, his alliance with the 
Englifh ; and obferved, that a command to difarm, at a time when France was attacked, 
proved " the damnable difpojition of the traitors who bejicged the throne" who were unable, 
of themfelves, to refift the enemy. 

Th? conflable, more attentive to the prefervation of his authority, than to the fafety 
of the ftate, had recalled the few troops that were ftationed in Normandv. as if he 
wifhed to accelerate the lofs of that province ; for he could have little reafo'n to flatter 
himfdf that the negociations he had opened with the king of England would be 
•crowned with fuccefs. Plenipotentiaries, indeed, had met at Bernouville, but the de- 
mands of the Englifh were fo exorbitant, that they were no foonermade than rejected, 
♦ienry required the hand of the princefs Catharine, with the kingdom of France for 
her dower; though he was willing that Charles fliould enjoy the title and authority 
of King during his life, on condition that, fo long as that monarch remained in a 
ftate of imbecility, he fhould be acknowledged as regent. 

Meanwhile the Burgundian anny, which, according to Monflrelet, amounted to fixty 
thoufand horfe, approached the metropolis i all the intermediate towns, either bribed or 
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intimidated, '"had made no attempt to impede their progrefs. Carible, Montdidfer, and 
Beauvais had opened their gates on the firrt fummons. The inhabitants of Senlis ex- 
pelled the garrifon, confining only of fixty men ; and the lord of Lifle-Adam, whofe. 
fcrvices had been imprudently rejected by the conftable, entered into a treaty with the 
duke of Burgundy, and furrendered the town to him. That important port, by giving 
the duke a free paffage over the Oyfe, facilitated the fiege of Pontoife, which he reduced 
in five days, and the government of which he gave to Lifle-Adam, in reward of his 
treachery. 

From thence the troops extended their incurfions into the Vexin, where they took 
the towns of Mante and Meulan, and, parting the Seine, facked, pillaged, and burned 
every place where they met with the fmalkft refiftance. At length the capital itfelf 
was inverted ; the duke of Burgundy eftablifhed his quarters firft at Montrouge, and 
then at Meudon, which, at that time, was called Orme Heudan, whence he difpatched a 
herald to the king, who was then ill. The dauphin received the meffage, and made the 
following very proper and fpirited reply, in prefence of the count of Armagnac : — > 
" Herald, your lord of Burgundy takes a bad method of fhewing that benevolence to- 
" wards us which he expreffes in his declaration. If he wifhes my lord the king, and 
" ourfelves, to regard him as a -loyal kinfman, vaffal, and fubje£t, let him go and fight 
" the king of England, the ancient enemy of this kingdom ; and no longer pretend that 
" my lord and we are kept in a rtate of fubjed~tion to any one, for we are both at full, 
" liberty; and take care to tell hini, publickly, before his attendants, what we now 
" fayto you." 

The duke of Burgundy, rtill hoping to get pofTeflion of the capital, by means of the 
fecret correfpondence which he maintained with his partifans, did not prefs the fiege. 
Content to confine the attention of the conftable to the defence of the town, he took 
the opportunity to invert: Montlhery, Marcouffy, Palaifeau, Chartres, Etampes and 
Gaillardon ; fo that he cut off all communication between the metropolis ^and the 
provinces. 

During the'fe tranfactions, the tjueen, impatient of reftraint, was intent on recover- 
ing that freedom which fhe-had fo jurtly forfeited 7 \ Eager for revenge, deterting the 
conftable, whom fhe confidered as the author of her fhame, defpifing the hufband fhe 
had fo grofsly injured, and enraged with her foil, this unnatural woman had conceived the 
moil fatal projects. Hitherto her hatred to the duke of Burgundy had appeared irre- 
concileable; but time having blunted the keen edge of her refentment, it now funk be- 
neath the tranfports of an indignation more recent in its date, and not lefs violent ia 
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its effects ; and, deftitute of principle, honour, and confiftency, fhe made no fcruple to 
employ the aflaffin of the duke of Orleans as the inftrument of her vengeance. Sure 
of her man, whofe foul fhe knew to be familiarized with every deed of darknefs, and 
whom no fpecies of infamy could aftonifh or intimidate, fhe dilpatched a confidential 
fervant to the duke, with a letter, inviting him to releafe her from captivity. The duke 
of Burgundy knew too well his own intereft to neglect this favourable opportunity; 
quitting the fiege of Corbeil, which was gallantly defended by the brave Barbazan, he 
haftened to Touraine with eight hundred men, fixty of whom furrounded the abbey of 
Marmoutier, whither the queen had repaired, under pretence of hearing mafs. Saveufe, 
who commanded the troop, entered the church ; and accofting the queen, feized two of 
her guards, whom he immediately loaded with irons, while the third, in attempting to 
efcape, was drowned in the Loire. On the duke of Burgundy's arrival, Tours fub- 
mitted ; and Ifabella, accompanied by her deliverer, took the road to Chartres. It was 
in that city fhe performed the firff acts of her new adminiftration, by creating a parlia- 
ment, which fhe appointed to fit at Amiens. A new feal was engraven, for fealing all 
public deeds, reprefenting, on one fide, the queen, extending her arms towards the earth, 
and on the reverfe, the arms of France and Bavaria; the title fhe affumed in all fuch 
deeds, was — " Ifabella, by the grace of God, queen of France, holding, for my lord the 
" king, the government and adminiftration of this kingdom, by the irrevocable grant to 
" us made by my faid lord and his council." 

During his refidence at Chartres, the duke of Burgundy received an infult the more 
mortifying, as policy forbade him to refent it. One of his moft ufeful and moft zealous 
partifans, Helion de Jaqueville, the principal leader of the Parifian mob, the cowardly 
aflaffin of young la Riviere and his friends, in confequence of a difpute with Hector de 
Saveufe, was dragged from church, during the celebration of divine fervice, by fixteen 
ruffians, in the pay of his adverfary, who inflicted on him that punifhment which he 
had long merited from the hands of the executioner. An affaffination committed on 
fuch a man, and in fuch a manner, roufed the duke's indignation ; but it ill became fo 
ndtorious an affaffin as himfelf, the author and inftigator of fo many atrocious deeds, 
whofe vicious example had almofl corrupted the whole kingdom, to reproach a mur- 
derer with his crime. Whether this reflection had any influence on his mind, or whe- 
ther he thought it better to put up with the lofs of one friend, than to gratify his re- 
fentment by the dcftru&ion of another, it is certain he was very foon reconciled 
to Saveufe. 

Having formed a plan for getting pofleffion of the capital, the duke thought 
it neceflary to encourage his partifans by advancing nearer to the fcene of action. 
The confpirators had engaged to fecure one of the gates of the city ; the day was 
fixed for the execution of the plot, and no doubt of fuccefs was entertained, when 
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a furrier, who was privy to the fcheme, revealed it to the provoft of Paris. The con- 
fpirators were immediately feized, and thrown into prifon, and foon- after executed. 
Saveufe, to whom the command of this expedition had been entruftcd bv the duke of 
Burgundy, having advanced with a body of troops as far as the fuburbs of Saint-Mar- 
cel, inltead of meeting with the friendly reception he was taught to expect, was re- 
ceived with a fhower of arrows, which compelled him to retire with precipitation, 
after being wounded himfelf, and lofing raoft of his men. This confpiracy only ferved 
to encreafe the vigilance and feverity of the court, and confequently to render the litu- 
ation of the inhabitants more dangerous and unpleafant. 

The duke of Burgundy was within half a league of Paris, when he received the news 
of this defeat. As the feafon was too far advanced to permit him to keep the field with 
fo numerous an army, he placed ftrong garrifons in the towns he had reduced, difbanded 
the militia of Artois and Picardy, and led the remainder of his troops to Troyes. The 
confiable purfued him, and coming up with his rear-guard in the vicinitv of Joigny, a 
flight fkirmifh enfued, but being unwilling to rifk adecifive acYion, he fpeedily returned 
to Paris. When the queen and the duke arrived at Troyes, they created a new parlia- 
ment, fo that the fame fovereign court fubfifled in three different towns, at the fame 
time, Paris, Amiens and Troyes. The duke of Lorraine offered his fervices to the 
queen, and received, from hex bands, the confiable's fword. Euftache de Laitre was 
appointed chancellor* 

The king of England, in the mean time, continued his victorious progrefs, without 
meeting with any impediment. Bayeux, Argentan, Laigle, and Alencon, fucceffively 
capitulated, fo that he foon became mailer of Lower Normandy, as far as the banks of 
the Sartre, which feparates that province from Maine, whither his troops extended their 
depredations. The people fled before them; upwards of five and twenty thoufand families 
retired to Brittany, where they introduced the art of combing wool, and making cloth. 
The towns were equally deferted with the villages. When the Englifh took pofleffion 
of Lizieux, they found but one man and one old woman in the place, who werp 
unable, through illnefs, to follow the reft of the inhabitants. The duke of Brit- 
tany and the queen of Sicily, as guardian to her fon, who was duke of Anjou and 
count of Maine, concluded a truce with the enemy, in order to defend their dominions 
from infult. While the Englifh were thus advancing into the heart of the kingdom, 
the prince of Orange was fent into Languedoc, where he reduced mofl of the towns,, 
and having affembled the ftates compelled them to acknowledge the authority of the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy. But the count of Foix, having been appointed, by 
the dauphin, to the government of that province, expelled the Burgundians, and re- 
took all the places they had feized, except Nifmes and Pont-Saint-Efprit. 
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retreat, to recover feveral places in the vicinity of the capital, fuch as Marcouffy, 
Montlhery, and Chevreufe-en-Beauce ;s . So early as the month of February he con- 
dueled the king to Creil, that he might be near Senlis, which he had recently in- 
vefled. As the garrifon of that place, by their frequent incurdons, greatly incommoded 
the metropolis, the count was reiolved, if poffible, to reduce it. 

At Rouen, the inhabitants again revolted, expelled the king's officers, and, corrupted 
by the Burgundian emiffaries, hoifted the fignal of faction. The count of Auma.'e, 
governor of the town, took refuge in the caftle, where the rebels compelled him to ca- 
pitulate, after fuftaining a fiege of fix days. Henry, having received a reinforcement of 
troops from England during the winter, nOw prepared to complete the reduction of 
Normandy. Falaize, Saint-Lo, Carentan, Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, Thibouville, and 
Evreux, furrendered by capitulation, fo that of the whole province, the only towns 
which remained to be fubdued were Rouen and Cherbourg. 

The news of fuch repeated lofTes filled with confternation all fuch as had the real 
intereft of their country at heart. The only means of preventing the total ruin of the 
kingdom appeared to be the union of the court with the queen . and the duke of Bur- 
gundy. For effecting this definable purpofe deputies from either party met at the village 
of La Tombe, between Montereau — Faut-Yonne, and Bray upon Seine. The cardinals 
des Urfins and Saint-Marc, the pope's legates, who had come to France for the purpofe 
of notifying to the court, the election of Martin the Fifth to the chair of Saint-Peter, 
attended the conferences, and through their mediation, the project of a pacification was 
at length drawn up, to which the queen and the duke of Burgundy confented. It was 
alfo approved by the dauphin and the council. By this it was agreed that the queen 
fhould repair to court, and that the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy fhould he af- 
fociated in the government of the kingdom. 

During thefe negociations the conftable was engaged in the fiege of Senlis, which he 
had preffed with fuch vigour that the governor had agreed tofurrender the place, unlefs 
1 die veil within a limited time. Having apprized the count of Charolois of his fituation, 
that prince fent John of Luxembourg, and the lord of Foffeufe, to his relief, who ar- 
rived within a league of Senlis, the night before the. day appointed for the furrender of 
the place. On the enfuing morn, *he conftable fummoned the, governor to fulfil the 
terms of the capitulation , and on meeting with a refufal, put to death fix of the hof- 
tages who had been delivered to him to enfure its performance. In retaliation of this 
a& of feverity, which, though apparently cruel, was certainly juftifiable by the rules of 
war, the governor immediately maffacred fix-and-forty prifoners, whofe heads he threw- 
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over the walls : by thus adding barbarity to diflionour, he proved himfclf a worthy 
member of the Burgundian faction ! The conftable, apprized of the approach of John 
of Luxembourg, immediately raifed ,the fiege, and battened to the capital, where his 
prefence had become neceffar-v. 

On the return, of the count of Annagnac all hopes of accommodation vanifhed; he 
foon perfuaded the dauphin of the impropriety of confenting to a treaty which placed 
the duke of Burgundy on the fame footing with himfclf; indeed, the infolence of this 
haughty rebel, in afpiring to /hare the fovereign power with the lawful heir of the 
crown, and to have this daring afluinption of authority fandtioned by a formal treaty, is 
unparalleled in the annals of nations. The treaty was accordingly rejected as " infa- 
" mous and injurious to the king ;" and the conftable openly declared, that thofe who 
could advife the dauphin to fign luch an act, ought to be confidered as traitors and ene- 
mies to the llate. 

The people, who had vainly hoped that the projected accommodation would put a 
flop to the calamities which dtfolated the kingdom, were extremely enraged with tlie 
count of Annagnac for having prevented it from taking place. This difpofition was 
ftrongly encouraged by the emiffaries of the Burgundians, who infinuated that the con- 
ftable only loaded the people with taxes for his own private emoluments and that he 
daily fent ofF confiderable funis to his own territories. In fhort, no arts were neglected 
that could tend to inflame the minds of the populace, which were farther irritated by 
the extreme rigour of the government, which, paft treachery, and prefent murmurs, in 
fome degree, juftified. The moft ferious accufation brought againft the count of Ap- 
magnac, was that of having formed a defign to. maffacre all the partifans of the duke of 
Burgundy; but the fact is grofsly improhable, as had the Armagnacs been fo wholly 
devoid of principle, they would not have borne, fo long, the tyranny and oppreffion of 
their adverfaries; befides, why had not the conftable had recourfe to this meafure before, 
when the Burgundians were more numerous in the capital, and when, confequently, he 
might have ftricken a more decifive blow ? and, laftly, what deterred him from the ex- 
ecution of this plan, if he had really formed it ? As contemporary authors afford us no 
fatisfaction on thefe points.; and as, indeed, only one ol them mentions the fact, and 
he leaves us wholly in the dark as to the fource whence he derived his information, we 
muft reject the charge as a calumny forged by the oppofite faction, in order to. d'iminiftn 
in fome degree, the horror with which their own conduct muft have infpired every ra- t 
tional being. . 

Perrinet le Clerc, the fon of an ironmonger at Paris, having received fome infult 
from the fervants of one of the minifters, whofe name is not mentioned in hiftory, pre- 
ferred a complaint to the proYoft of Paris, who tefufed to do him juftice. Enraged at 
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this conduct, he refolved to make the Burgundians mafter of the capital. The im- 
portance of the undertaking, the dreadful confequences that muft neceflarily enfue 
from it, the immenfe danger attending a plan fo difficult of accomplifhment, and in 
which fo many others had failed ; none of thefe confederations could operate on a mind 
that was bent on revenge. Having engaged a few of his aflbciates to affift him in the 
execution of his projedt, he communicated his intentions to Lifle-Adam, who was then 
at Pontoife. This fatal confpiracy, conduced by three or four obfcure citizens, efcaped 
the vigilance of the government. The father of Perrinet, being a municipal officer, 
was entrufted with the care of the gate Saint-Germain. In the night of the twenty- 
eighth of May, Lifle-Adam arrived before the walls of Paris, with a detachment of 
eight hundred men at arms; when he was admitted into the city by le Clerc, who had 
taken the keys of the gate from under his father's pillow, while he was afleep. As 
foon as Lifle-Adam had entered with his troops, he threw the keys over the ramparts, 
that none might efcape his vengeance. He then advanced, in filence, to the Chatelet, 
where he was joined by five hundred of the citizens, who immediately exclaimed — 
" Peace, peace ! Long live Burgundy !"■ The neighbours, awakened by the noife, could 
fcarcely credit their fenfes ; many of them fufpedted that it was a fnare laid by the con- 
ftable to found their difpofitions. 

Meanwhile the Burgundians divided into feveral bodies, and fpread over the different 
parts of the city. The populace aroufed, iflued from their habitations, and, following 
the troops, joined in the acclamations of — " Peace, peace ! Long live Burgundy !" — 
Lifle-Adam repaired to the palace, and having burft open the outward gates, forced his 
way into the king's apartment, and compelled the unhappy Charles, ill as he was, to 
rile from his bed, and mount on horfeback, in order to be exhibited to the people ; while 
the other leaders of the rebels, feconded by the populace, ran to the houfes of the chan- 
cellor, the minifters, and principal officers, all of whom were loaded with chains and 
thrown into prifon. Tanneguy du Chaftel, provoft of Paris, roufed by the clamours of 
the mob, arofe with precipitation, and putting on his armour, flew to the dauphin's re- 
iidence ; and feizing that prince, who was fcarcely awake, in his arms, had the good 
fortune to reach the Baffille, with his precious burden ; the laft, the only hopes of the 
the ftate. During this time, the conflable had taken refuge in the houfe of a mafon, 
where, difguifed in the drefs of a beggar, he had leifure to reflect on the dreadful vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune. 

When the day appeared, the ftreets were filled with an immenfe crowd of people, 
bearing, on their cloaths, the red crofs of Saint Andrew, the bloody fignal of the vic- 
torious faction. The houfes were broken open, and expofed to the depredations of this 
feditious crew. Guy de Bar, the new provoft of Paris, at the head of an armed troop, 
feemed to authorize thefe fcandalous proceedings. While fome of the rabble were 
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feen laden with the fpoils of their fellow-citizens, others were conducting to prifon the 
devoted victims of their malice or revenge. The prifons being fpeedily filled, private 
houfes were employed for the confinement of thefe wretched captives; among whom 
were the chancellor de Marie; the archbifhop of Rheims; the pope's legates; the bi- 
fhops of Laon, Lizieux, Coutances, Saint-Lo, Senlis, and Saintes ; befides a vaft num- 
ber of noblemen, and feveral prefidents and interior judges of the fovereign courts. The 
two legates, and the archbifhop of Rheims, were releafed, becaufe the people were given 
to underftand that they had been the authors of the late treaty which had been rejected 
by the dauphin. The ftrifteft fearch was made after the conftable ; and an order being 
publiflied, threatening with inftant death any one who fhould dare to afford a fhelter 
to the Armagnacs, the mafon was induced to give him up ; and he was inftantly con- 
veyed to the Chatelet, and from thence to the prifon of the Conciergerie. 

The marefchal de Rieux, Tanneguy du Chatel, Barbazan, and the other noblemen 
who had, at firft, fled for fhelter to the Baftille, conveyed the dauphin from thence to 
Melun. Two days after their efcape they returned to Paris with fixteen hundred men, 
in the hope of taking the Burgundians by furprife and relealing the conftable. When 
they came to the Hotel de Saint-Paul they learnt that the king had been removed to the 
Louvre; a defperate action, however, took place in the Rue Saint- Antoine, in which 
the Burgundian troops being joined by the feditious rabble, overpowered the Armagnacs 
by their numbers, and compelled them to retire, after killing four hundred of them, and 
taking feveral prifoners, who were immediately maffacred, A deputation was then fent 
by the rebels to the dauphin to engage him to return to the capital, but he had left 
Melun before the meflenger arrived there. The Baftille having furrendered by capi- 
tulation, the government of that fortrefs was conferred on the lord of Cany, who had 
been confined in it ever fince the failure of his embafly to the duke of Burgundy. — His 
prefent promotion proved that his punifhment had not been wholly unmerited. 

The noblemen who were attached to the dauphin, undifmayed by the failure of their firft 
attempt, collected a fmall body of troops, and again appeared before the walls of Paris. 
At this time, a ftrong party of the Paris militia, confifting chiefly of butchers, who had 
long been abfent on predatory excurfions, returned to the capital, and communicated 
to the populace, already inclined to adls of defperation, the fame ferocious and fan- 
guinary rage which glowed in their own bofoms. They propagated a report that the 
friends of the dauphin only waited for an opportunity to furprize the town, exter- 
minate the Burgundians, and releafe the conftable with all the other prifoners. Thefe 
rumours, it it faid 74 , were encouraged by Lille- Adam, Guy de Bar, Mailly Bournon- 
ville, de Lens, and other leaders of the Burgundian faction. The queen, and the duke 
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of Burgundy, who were then at Troyes, being informed of the fuccefs of their plans, 
fent a mcflage to their confidential friends, intimating that the total annihilation of the 
oppbfite party would be the only effectual method of eftablifhing their own authority ; 
and that, without that, neither of them durft venture to come to Paris. 

On the twelfth of June, the dreadful fcene began : the populace, frantic with rage, 
flew to arms, forced open the doors of the prifons, murdered the gaolers and guards, 
made the prifoners walk out one by one, and maffacred them as they palled, Armagnacs, 
Burgundians,'' i criminals, debtors, all were butchered without diftinction of rank, age, 
or fex. Not a prifon nor dungeon efcaped the active malignity of thefe fanguinary 
ruffians. The grand 1 Chatelet made a vigorous refiftance ; its wretched inhabitants 
afcended the towers, and attempted to repel the attacks of the mob; for fome time they 
exhibited the ftrange fight of prifoners fuftaining a fiege ; at length, however, the 
building having been fired in different parts, they were compelled to furrender. The 
mercilefs rabble then forced thefe miferable victims to precipitate themfelves from the 
tops of the towers into the" flreets below, on pikes which they held to receiye them. In 
the court-yard of' the palace, and in the environs of the gates of Paris, fo dreadful was 
the maffacre, that the inob flood " up to their ancles in human blood!" 1 '' When the 
barbarians had cleared the prifons, they fpread over the different parts of the town ; not 
a flreet but was the fcene of numerous murders ; whoever wifhed to get rid of an enemy, 
a rival, or a creditor, had only to point him out as an Armagnac, and he was inflantly 
v difpatched. 

The fcenes which followed thefe horrid aflaffinations were (till more abominable. All 
the atrocious acts of cruelty which inhuman rage tired, though not fatiated, with mur- 
der, could invent, were exercifed on the lifelefs bodies of the Armagnacs. The con- 
ftable, the chancellor, and his fon, the bifhop of Coutances, were faftencd together with 
a cord, and dragged round the city on three fucceffive days, expofed to the infults and 
derifion of an infolent rabble; from the body of the former they had contrived to cut 
»ff a quantity of flefh, which they formed into a kind of Tafh, and tied round his waifl. 
The monfters, infinitely more ferocious than the moft favage hearts of prey, ripped open 
the bellies of pregnant women, and as the unborn babes lay palpitating in the wombs of 
their murdered mothers, they burft into a laugh, and exclaimed — " Obferve thefe little 
" dogs, they move Jiill 11 ." Luxembourg, Harcourt, Foffeufe, Lille-Adam, de Bar, 
Chevreufes, Chatelus, and the other leaders of the BuTgundians, at the head of two thou- 
fand men at arms, attended thefe horrid executions, and even feemed to encourage the 

f s Villaret, torn. xiii. p. 467. But whatever Burgundians were murdered muft have been through miftake ; as 
it cannot be fuppofed that a mob, inftigated, if not bktd, by the queen and the duke, would have directed their ven- 
geance againft their own party. 
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rabble by faying, " My children, yon do zvell /" Revenge was fharpened by intereft; en- 
riched by the plunder of their murdered countrymen, not one of the chiefs of the faction 
— as all contemporary hiftorians affirm — but gained more than a hundred thoufand 
crowns, by this dreadful revolution. Three thoufand five hundred men were maflacred 
during the three firft days of the tumult; among whom were the conftable, the chan- 
cellor, feven prelates, a great number of the nobility, and many of the judges of the 
parliament. When all the mifchief was done, a prohibition to pillage was ifTued ; the 
mob, however, paid little attention to an order, which they knew was given only to pre- 
ferve appearances. Such of the partifans of the Armagnacs, as had eicaped the general 
maffacre, fled with precipitation from this fcene of horrors. 

Exulting in the fuccefs of their infernal fchemes, the queen and her profl'^jate afTo- 
ciate now made their triumphal entry into the capital, with an efcort of twelve hun- 
dred men at arms. The ftreets, ftill ftained with blood, fhed in their quarrel and by 
their orders, wereftrewed with flowers; and the whole city re-echoed with acclamations 
of joy, and the founds of mufical inftruments. lfabella appeared in a car richly de- 
corated, while her drefs at once difplayed her talte for luxury, and the hfcivioufnefs of 
her mind. She alighted at the Hotel de Saint-Paul, where her hufband awaited her 
arrival ; fhe did not dread the prefence of a man fhe had fo grofsly injured ; fuperior to 
reproach, dead to remorfe, and infenfible to fhame, the blufh of modefty or of con- 
fcience had long ceafed to rife on her cheek, which was alone tinged by the glow of 
wantonnefs, or the flufh of anger. The fenfelefs monarch received his polluted confort 
as a beloved wife, and his treacherous kinfman as an affectionate friend. 

The object of the tumult being accomplifhed, it, at length, became neceflary to 
think of rcftoring order, and of giving a form to the government. Since the commence- 
ment of the revolution, the parliament, and other fuperior courts, had totally difcontinu- 
ed the exercife of their functions. Moft of the judges had either been mafTacred or com- 
pelled to fly the capital. By an ordonnance of the council, all the difFerent jurifdictions 
were fupprefled, and the power of appointing new ones verted in the king. Eufta- 
che de Laitre was made chancellor, and Morvilliers firft prefident of the new parliament, 
which was entirely compofed of creatures of the duke of Burgundy, who referved for 
himfelf the government of Paris. Lifle-Adam and Chatelus were promoted to the 
dignity of marefchals, and de Lens to the poft of admiral. All the officers of the king's 
houfhold were changed; and a new oath of fealty was exacted from all placemen, 
as well as from the difFerent orders of the ftate. The queen and the duke were 
refolved not to leave one of the oppofite party in poffeffion of any place or power. 

Meanwhile all perfons who were fufpedted of entertaining fentiments hoftile to the 
prevailing faction were apprehended, fo that the prifons, in a fhort time, again over- 
flowed with new victims of party-rage. The troops who were Rationed in the vicinity 
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of the metropolis, by intercepting the provifions, occafioned a fcarcity that revived the 
fury of the people, which, in the opinion of the duke of Burgundy, had been too foori 
extinguifhed, for it is proved that the troops only acted in compliance with his orders 7 *. 
Means, however, were found to perfuade the multitude that the Armagnacs were the 
authors of the famine. The maflacres were, accordingly, renewed, and the prifons were- 
once more made to flow with the blood of their wretched tenants. The ferocious rabble, 
now headed by a leader, truly worthy to command them. This was Capeluche, the 
hangman of the town. At the head of a numerous troop, he ordered and fuperintended 
the executions; dictated laws, and compelled obedience. Having forced an entrance 
into the palace, the duke of Burgundy advanced to meet him, and after fhaking hands,, 
thefe worthy aflbciates conferred together for fome time. The people having 
cleared the prifons, infifted that all the captives who were confined in the caftle of 
Vincennes fhould be delivered to them ; and their requeft was no fooner complied with, 
than they put them all to death, in the moft barbarous manner. In this fecond mafTacre, 
fourteen thoufand perfons (of which five thoufand were women) were fuppofed to be 
flain. It was during this tumult that a foldier in the Burgundian army having juft left 
an alehoufe in the Rue aux Oues, where he had loft his money at play, drew his dagger, 
and aimed feveral blows at an image of the Virgin that flood near the place. Some 
credulous fpedtators haying depofed that they faw the blood iffue from the image, the 
people became riotous ; and the foldier was feized and executed. The ftatue was after- 
wards conveyed to Saint-Martin-des-Champs, where it became an object of public vene- 
ration, under the name of Notre-Dame de la Carolle. Another image was placed on the 
fpot where the crime was committed, before which it is Hill cuftomary to burn every 
year, on the third of July, the effigy of a man with a poniard in his hand, in memory 
of this event 79 . 

The Parifians had, by this time, become fo ungovernable, that the duke of Burgundy 
began to be ferioufly alarmed. His fafety depended on putting a ftop to diforders which 
might finally be turned againft himfelf. For this purpofe he drew up his troops, and 
feized the principal leaders, who were publickly executed; even his friend Capeluche 
was not fpared. The people did not dare to murmur; and the duke proved, by this act 
of authority, that, when his own intereft was concerned, he knew how to keep the people 
within proper bounds. At the fame time he embodied fix thoufand of the moft turbu- 
lent and feditious, and fent them to lay fiege to Montlhery and Marcoufly, whofe garri- 
fons extended their incuriions to the very gates of Paris. Captains were appointed to 
command them; but on the approach of Tanncguy du Chatel, with a body of regular 
troops, they fled with precipitation, and fought to juftify their own cowardice by 

* ! Resiftres du Tai'lcnlent. 79 Villaret, t. xiii. p. 47.5. 
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accufing their leaders of treachery. When they attempted to return to Paris, the gates 
were fhut againft them. 

To complete the defolation of the metropolis, the rage of civil difcord had no fooner 
fubfided, than an epidemic diforder appeared, which, in a ftiort time, carried off no lefs 
than eighty thoufand of the inhabitants. They died fo faft that the priefts had fcarcely 
•time to pay them the laft duties. It was forbidden to ring the bells, through fear of en- 
creafing the public confternation ; but the evil was of too great magnitude to be con- 
cealed. It appears, from the regifters that were kept, that no lefs than one hundred 
thoufand perfons, of both fexes, moft of them in the prime of life, were buried in Paris, 
between* the eighth of September and the eighth of December. 

The kingdom of France was now reduced to fuch a dreadful fituation that no change 
could occur but what muft prove a new fource of calamities 80 . The conftitution of 
Hates refembles that of the human body : in violent diforders every agitation produces 
frefh pain: moft of the principal towns opened their gates to the Burgundians; Pe- 
ronne, Laon, Soiffons, Compiegne and Noyon, feduced by the example of the capital, 
declared in favour of the prevailing fa£Uon, and hoifted the crofs of Saint-Andrew. The 
fentence of condemnation pronounced againft John Petit's apology foraffaflination was re- 
voked in prefence of the univerfity. AM who were interefted in the legitimation of murder 
(and thefe, unhappily, were but too numerous) boldly avowed themfelves the protectors 
of that impious doctrine, The excommunications which had been iffued againft the 
Burgundians, were now retorted on the oppofite party. The chains were replaced at 
the ends of the ftreets-* and the arms which had been taken from the citizens by the 
count of A'rmagnac were reftored. In fhort, the duke of Burgundy fpared no pains to 
conciliate the affection of the Parifians. In this endeavour he was feconded by the 
pope's legates, who had confiderable influence as well over the parliament as over the 
univerfity, from the favours which thofe bodies hoped to obtain from the court of Rome. 

Some months prior to the opening of the council of Conftance, pope John the twen- 
ty-third had iffued a bull, by which he granted to the king the power of appointing 
to vacant benefices in France and Dauphiny ninety magiftrates of the parliament of 
Paris. This bull, and the king's letters-patent, which, in confequence thereof, were 
addreffed to two prefidents of that court, enjoining them to propofe proper perfons for 
filling the benefices, form the firft authentic monument of the right of htdu/t s ', which 
the parliament continued to enjoy till its late diffolution ; though the origin of that 
right may be traced to a much earlier period 8z . 

*> Monihelet, Juvenal des IMms. Chron. de France. St. Remy. 81 Reg. du Pari. fol. 193. R«cueil 
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This conceflion, on the part of the fovereign pontiff, appears to have proceeded from 
the hopes of inducing the parliament to connive at the exactions of the court of 
Rome 83 . But it did not produce the defired effect. The king, this year, at the requeft 
of the cardinal des Urfins, enforced by the authority of the duke of Burgundy, iffued 
a declaration revoking fome former edicts which had been paffed for enfuring the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church ; but the parliament refufed to regifter it. The count of 
Saint Paul, governor of Paris, under the duke of Burgundy, went to the court, and 
told the judges that it was the pleafure of the king and the duke, that the declaration 
fhould be regiftered ; but, after fome deliberation, they perfifted in their refufal. At 
length the count had recourfe to violence, andcaufed it to be regiftered and publifhed in 
his own prefence. As foon as he had retired, the court fent for their fecretary, and 
entered a formal proteft againft this act of authority. 

During thefe tranfactions, the dauphin had left Melun, and repaired to Bourges, 
where he was fpeedily joined by a vaft number of the nobility, who had refolved to 
devote their lives and fortunes to his fervice. Befides thofe officers who were p%r- 
fonally attached to him, all fuch as were uninfected by the fpirit of party acknow- 
ledged in him the fole heir to the crown, the rights of which were vefted in his perfon 
during the incapacity of the monarch. The dauphin now affumed the title of Regent, 
inftead of that of lieutenant-general of the ftate, which had been conferred on him by 
his father. He appointed a chancellor and inftituted a parliament, which was chiefly 
compofed of the magiftrates who had efcaped the maffacre of Paris. This court was 
foon after transferred to Poitiers. The chamber of aceompts, eftablifhed at Bourges, 
at the fame time, continued to fit there, till fome years after the acceffion of Charles 
the Seventh. The queen and the duke of Burgundy were earneft in their folicitations 
to the dauphin to return to Paris ; and it was propofed to fend his confort to him, in 
thehopes of inducing him, by that mark of attention, to accept the invitation ; but in- 
fluenced by the prudent advice of thofe who had his intereft at heart, he perfifted in 
his refolution. It was pretended that his return would have faved the ftate, by uniting 
the^whole force of the kingdom againft the common enemy ; but while fuch a man as 
the duke of Burgundy remained arbiter of the kingdom, it was impoflible to accomplifh 
fo defirable an object. 

Thefe attempts to promote a reconciliation occafioned no ceffation of hoftilities ; the 
war ftill continued, though on very unequal terms, fince the duke of Burgundy had 
exercifed the fovereign authority. Melun and Meaux were almoft the only places 
of confequence, near the ifle of France, which ftill remained true to the dauphin. The 
Burgundians gained poffeffion of Coucy, through the treachery of a girl, who was 
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kept by the governor, Peter de Xaintrailles. The garrifon being compelled to leave 
the place, put themfelves under the command of Stephen Vignolles, furnamed la Hire, 
and Poton de Xaintrailles. Thefe two warriours, who became fo celebrated in the fuc- 
ceeding reign, made the firft difplay of their courage, at the head of forty lances, with 
which they attacked and defeated four hundred men at arms, commanded by the lord of 
Longueval. Some days after this heroic atchievement, they obtained a fimilar advan- 
tage over a body of two thoufand men led by Saveufe. The towns of Soiffons and 
Compiegne were taken and facked. In the Orleanois, la Tremoille was compelled, on 
condition that the fiege of Sully fhould be raifed, to releafe Martin Gouge, bifhop of 
Chartres, the late minifter, who was a fworn enemy to the duke of Burgundy. The 
dauphin then proceeded to invert Tours, which was almoft immediately furrendered by 
the governor, Charles Labbe, a gentleman of Brittany. 

The duke of Brittany had made a journey to Paris, for the exprefs purpofe of media- 
ting a peace between the contending parties; and his exertions, joined to thofe of the 
pope's legates, at length determined the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy to appoint 
plenipotentiaries for regulating the terms of accommodation 84 . The plan of a treaty 
was drawn up, to which the queen and the duke affented ; and in order to induce 
the dauphin to fign it, the duke of Brittany went to Angers, where the prince then 
was, and took with him the dauphinefs, who, fince the lafb commotions, had been de- 
tained in a kind of captivity at 1 aris. But molt, of the nobles who were attached to the 
dauphin rejected with diidain a treaty which authorized the duke of Burgundy to 
lhare the fupreme authority with the lawful heir to the throne. The duke of Brittany, 
difappointed at the failure of his fcheme for promoting a peace, returned to Paris with 
the news, and then flattened back to his own dominions. 

The Englifh, during this time, met with no obftacles to impede the progrefs of their 
arms. Their paft fuccefles appear to have infpired the French troops with a degree of 
terror that prevented them from exerting the common refolution of men. Cornwall, 
an Englifh officer, with only fixty men, croffed the Seine, in the middle of the day, in 
fjght of Graville, who was pofted on the oppofite bank, with eight hundred men at 
arms, and twelve thoufand militia, all of whom fled at the approach of the enemy. 
Cornwall fent word to the French commander, that if the guard of fuch a poft had been 
entrufted to him, he would have found means to defend it with his fixty men, againftthe 
united forces of France and England. This cowardice, or rather this treachery, oc- 
casioned the lofs of Pont de PArche. Cherbourg, after fuftaining a fiege of three 
months, had juft furrendered, by capitulation, to the duke of Lancafter. 

Henry now haftened to complete the reduction of Normandy, by inverting the ca- 
*♦ D'Argentre. Nouvelle Hiftoire de Bretngne. 
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pital. The inhabitants, who had been long in expectation of this event, determined to 
make the moft vigorous refinance ; not doubting, but that the duke of Burgundy, who 
had already fent fome troops to their affiftance, would exert the whole force of the 
kingdom, to fave a place of fo much importance. Meffengers were fent to inform that 
prince of the approach of the enemy, and the duke allured them they might rely on 
fpeedy and effectual relief. 

The fiege of Rouen filled with confirmation the inhabitants of Paris, who feemed to 
lofe fight of every other object, in order to attend to the prefervation of a town not 
more important from its fituation, than from the commercial intercourfe it maintained 
with every province in the kingdom. The parliament held an extraordinary meeting 
on the occafion, which was attended by the members of the univerfity, and the principal 
citizens' 5 , when a deputation of magistrates was fent to the king to entreat him to 
provide effectual means for the relief of Rouen and the fafety of the metropolis. The 
anfwer they received was, that the king and the duke of Burgundy were about to leave 
Paris for that purpofe; in fact:, the court did remove to Pontoife, but rather from the 
dread of the contagious diforder, which had not yet left the capital, and with the view of 
getting rid of the importunate remonfirances to which they were hourly expofed, than 
with any defign of accomplishing the grand objects, to which the magistrates had en- 
deavoured to call their attention. Such taxes as had been abolilhed, for mere form, were 
almoft immediately renewed, under pretence of providing for the expences of the war. 
The neceflity of relieving Rouen was urged as an additional motive for levying a general 
contribution, to which the people, relying on the reiterated promifes of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, fubmitted without a murmur. 

That prince, who a fhort time before, when his attacks were directed againft 
his king and country, had appeared at the head of fixty thoufand fighting men, 
now that he had become abfolute matter of the government, and had the fole and 
entire difpofal of the revenue and the forces of the Itate, could not contrive to mufter an 
army, fufficiently Strong to retard the operations of the king of England, who had 
Sefieged Rouen with lefs than twenty thoufand men. Entrufted with the defence of 
the kingdom, he feems to have confined his attention to the prefervation of the metro- 
polis, and of fuch other places as refitted the efforts and intrigues of the dauphin's 
party. His troops, inftead of promoting any object of public utility, only ferved to 
encreafe the dearth of provifions in the capital, by their continual incurfions into the 
circumjacent country. Had not the duke, on all occafions, exhibited unequivocal 
proofs of perfonal valour and military flsill, to ignorance and cowardice his prefent 
inactivity might polfibly have been afcribed: but his conduit was the alrnoft inevitable 
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confequence of the pofition into which he was thrown by his own dark machinations 
and infidious policy. It is evident, that fince the late revolution had delivered the king 
and the reins of government into his hands, he was no longer intereftcd in the fucceft 
of Henry, with whofe ambitious fchemes he was well acquainted. The conqueft of 
Normandy feemed but as a prelude to the total reduction of the kingdom ; and the duke 
of Burgundy, having every thing to fear from fo vaft an acquifition of power by the 
king of England, had the moft powerful motives for wifhing to impede the progrefs of 
his victorious arms. On the other fide, the dauphin, who was wholly influenced by- 
men attached to the houfe of Orleans, gave him no lefs fubject for inquietude and 
alarm. He could not act againft the enemies of the kingdom, without leaving his own 
perfonal enemies at full liberty to act againft himfelf; and in order to preferve the ad- 
vantages he had obtained over thefe laft, he muft neceffarily abandon the defence of his 
country. With a man of his principles the choice fcarcely admitted of a doubt ; be- 
fides, he was influenced by a motive ftill more powerful than any we have yet noticed ; 
this was the apprehenfion that the king of England might be induced to render him an 
object of public indignation, by publifhing the fecret treaty which he had concluded 
with that prince at Calais. Thus was the duke of Burgundy, by fchemes treacheroufly 
planned, and unflulfully managed, caught in his own fnares. 

In order, however, to fave appearances, he engaged the cardinal des Urfms to open a 
negociation, whence he could expect no poffible advantage. The Englifh monarch, 
fays Juvenal des Urfins, thus replied to the holy mediator : " Do you not fee that God 
" has led me hither, as by the hand ? France has no fovereign ; I have juft preten- 
41 fions to that kingdom : every thing here is in the utmoft confufion : no one thinks 
" of refilling me. Can I have a more fenfible proof, that the Being who difpofes of 
" empires has determined to put the crown of France upon my head?" 

Henry concerted all his meafures with the utmoft prudence and circumfpedtion ; not 
a fingle circumftance efcaped his penetration ; his capacious mind embraced every ob- 
ject at once. While he liftened to every propofal for an accommodation, as if his defires 
were bent on peace, he purfued his conquefts with the indefatigable ardour of a prince 
who breathed nothing but war. Convinced that he was only indebted to the duke of 
Burgundy's fears, for his forbearance to oppofe him, he took care to encreafe them, by 
pretending to lend a favourable ear to the offers of a feparate alliance with the dauphin. 
With this view he appointed fourteen perfons to confer with the deputies of that 
prince. The conference took place at Alencon ; but the dauphin's ambaffadors could 
never extort from the Englifh minifters a fair explanation of their matter's pretenfions. 
At firft they demanded a compliance with the terms of the treaty of Bretigny, together 
with a full ceffion of Normandy. They then required the furrender of the fovereignty 
of Poitou, Touraine, and Flanders; and they concluded by infifting that the dauphin 
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ftiould give an adequate fecurity for the delivery of thefe provinces, not a tenth part of 
which was in his poffeflion. The French plenipotentiaries, tired out with fo many dif- 
ficulties, at laft obferved, that it was ufelefs to continue a negociation on the very ob- 
ject whereof the Englifli refufed to explain theinfelves. The conferences were ac- 
cordingly terminated; but the dauphin, ftill intent on an accommodation, wrote to the 
king of England, defiring an interview. Henry, who was then engaged in the fiege of 
Rouen, replied, that as foon as the town was reduced, he would appoint a place for 
that purpofe. 

While the Englifli monarch was thus amufing the dauphin, with the fole view of 
alarming the duke of Burgundy and the council, ambaffadors from the two courts had 
met at Pont de FArche ; where the cardinal des Urfins appeared, for the laft; time, in 
the character of a mediator. He prefented the king of England with a portrait of the 
princefs Catharine, which feeined to make a deep imprefllon on his mind ; but ftill he 
perfifted in his former demand, and the conferences were, of courfe, broken off without 
coming to any decifion. 

The city of Rouen, which had already fuftained a fiege of four months, was, by this 
time, reduced to the laft extremity. The inhabitants had fignalized their courage and 
fidelity in a very extraordinary degree ; and had they not been betrayed by the miniftry, 
all the efforts of Henry to reduce them would have proved unfuccefsful. Before the 
enemy's approach they had burned the fuburbs; but at the commencement of the fiege, 
the Englifli took the fort of Saint-Catharine ; and foon after, the reduction of Caudebec 
rendered them mafters of all the paffes on the Seine, the paffage whereof they com- 
pletely clofed by a triple row of iron chains ; the firft of which was funk in the river, 
the fecond was placed on a level with the furface, and the third raifed two feet above 
the water. The navigation was no fooner interrupted than a dearth of provifions was 
felt in the town. Though the enemy had nor mvefted Rouen till the end of Auguft, 
all the provifions were confumed by the month of October. Guy Bouteiller, the governor, 
\jrho had been appointed by the Burgundian party, had totally neglected the neceffa- 
ry precautions as well for fupplying the town with provifions, as for defending it from 
the attacks of the enemy. Every part of his conduct proved him a traitor who had 
long fince fold himfelf to the king of England, to whom he tranfmitted a regular ac- 
count of the refolutions and proceedings of the inhabitants. 

Henry, enraged at the obflinacyof their defence, threatened them with extermination, 
unlefs they fpeedily furrendered. Soon after this ungenerous threat, he ordered feveral 
gibbets to be erected, at different diftances, round the walls of the city, to which were 
Aifpended all the prifoners he had taken 86 . But fuch barbarous conduct, far from inti- 
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midating the inhabitants, only ferved to excite their indignation, and to render more 
frequent thofe impetuous fallies which often csrried deftruction even to the royal tent. 
A breach was no fooner made than repaired; and the brave Normans evinced a refo- 
lution to bury themfclves beneath the walls of their capital, fooner than furrender it to 
the enemy. 

At the end of November the fiege was no farther advanced than on the firft day. The 
king of England, relying on the intelligence he received from his emiffaries, by which 
he was informed of the fituation of the inhabitants, refolved no longer to prefs the 
attacks with fo much vigour, from a conviction that the place muft very foon be re- 
duced, by famine, to the neceffity of furrendering ; befulcs his army was not fufficiently 
ftrong to Harm a town defended by a people not lefs numerous than brave. That people 
daily made frefh exertions, in the hope of being fpeedily relieved, and never was relief 
more neceffary or better defervcd. No lefs than fifty thoufand of the inhabitants perifhed 
during the fiege. Twelve thoufand perfons of both fexes were difmifled the town, as ufelefs 
mouths; but the befiegers refufed them a paffage through their camp, and drove them 
back into the ditches, at the foot of the ramparts, where they remained expofed to the 
air, to the attacks of hunger and thirft, and to the balls and arrows of the enemy, as 
well as to thofe of their own countrymen. By a ftrange mixture of barbarity and 
piety, bafkets were let down by the inhabitants from the top of the walls, to receive 
feveral new-horn infants, of which the women were delivered in the ditch ; as foon as 
baptifm had been adminiftered to the innocent victims, they were returned to their 
expiring parents 87 , left their ftay might encreafe the dearth of provifions which prevailed 
in the city, where theYmalleft portion of the moft loathlome food had become an object 
of ferious conteftation. All the dreadful expedients which the ingenuity of hunger could 
devife to fatisfy its cravings were exhaufted; and ftill no one thought of furrendering. 

Six deputies, having eluded the vigilance of the befiegers, repaired to Paris, where 
they reprefented the horrors of their fituation in fuch ftrong terms, that the parliament 
appointed a certain number of magiftrates to fecond their remonftrances to the king and 
the duke of Burgundy. " Moft excellent prince" — faid one of the deputies to Charles 
— " I am enjoined by the inhabitants of Rouen to exclaim againft you, and alfo againft 
" you, lord of Buijgundy, who have the government of the king and of his kingdom, for 
*' leaving us to the mercy of the Englifh; and they inform you, by me, that if, by your 
" fault, they fhoul| become fubjects to the king of England, you will not have, in the 
" whole world, more inveterate enemies than them; and if they can, they will deftroy 
" you and your generation." The duke, affecting, before the deputies, a fenfibility which 
was foreign from his foul, gave them his word of honour that he would immediately 
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march, in perfon, againft the Englifh. The Arriere-ban had been publiflied ; the or- 
ders to take up arms were repeated in the provinces, and the court advanced to Beau- 
vais, which had been fixed on as the rendezvous of the troops. But all this vain pomp 
of preparation ended in an impotent attack on the Englifh army, by a detachment of 
eighteen hundred men, who were repulfed with confiderable lofs. 

Still the inhabitants of Rouen did not lofe that courage which had hitherto enabled 
them to fuftain fo many difficulties. They were chiefly excited to this fpirited refift- 
ance by the exhortations and example of Alain Blanchard, the fame man who had. 
headed the infurre&ion in which Gaucourt, the governor, loft his life. Under his conr 
duel, ten thoufand of the citizens agreed to make a defperate fally ; a part of them had. 
already reached the enemy's camp, when the bridge fuddenly gave way,, (the perfidious 
governor having previoufly caufed the wood by which it was fupparted to befawed. 
nearly through) and let all thofe who were upon it fall into the river ; the reft were, 
obliged to return to the city, much exafperated at the traitor who had betrayed them.. 
At length the inhabitants, wholly unable to hold out any longer, fent, for the laft. 
time, to fummon the king either to relieve them, or elfe to abfolve them from their, 
oaths of fealty and allegiance. The duke of Burgundy pofitively promifed, that the. 
French army fhould appear before the walls of Rouen, the day after Chriftmas-day ;. 
but when the time came, he fent them word that it was impoffible to afford them any, 
affiftance, and that, therefore, they had only to make the. beft terms they could with 
the king of England.. 

A. D. 1419-] Henry, at firft, infifted that they fliould furrender at difcretion ; but 
the inhabitants unanimoufly declared, that, fooner than fuhmit to fuch a degradation, 
they would all meet death in one general fally, after fetting fire to the city in various, 
places. The king, informed by the governor of this defperate refolution, at length 
confented to grant them more favourable terms. The articles of capitulation were ac- 
cordingly drawn up, by which it was agreed that the garrifon fliould march out of the 
town without arms ; that the inhabitants fliould pay, at two inftalments, the fum of 
Three hundred thoufand crowns, by way. of ranfom; and that they fliould take an oath 
of allegiance to Henry, as their lawful fovereign ; that they fliould enjoy all the pri- 
vileges which had been granted them as well by fuch kings of England as had been 
dukes of Normandy, as by the kings of France, to the time of Philip of Valois ; and 
that a certain number of citizens, among whom was Alain Blanchard, fliould be delir 
vered to the king 81 . Henry, dreading the turbulent difpofition of this courageous de- 
magogue, ordered him to be immediately executed 80 : in his laft moments he difplayed a 
degree of firmnefs and intrepidity, which ought to have made the king blufh for his 
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cruelty. Another act of Henry's, on this occafion, of a very different complexion, is 
equally worthy of record: the hiftorian, who expatiates on the virtues of monarchs, 
and Jinks their crimes, betrays the facred duties of his office ; but he who brings forth 
the crimes of fovereigns in a prominent point of view, and paffes over their virtues in 
fllence, is little better than a calumniator. By one of the articles of the capitulation 
it was flipulated, that the unfortunate people who had been expelled the city, fliould re- 
turn, and be maintained for a year, at the expence of their fellow-citizens. Rouen was 
furrendered on the nineteenth of January, 1419, by which means it again fell under the 
dominion of the kings of England, two hundred and fifteen years after it had been taken 
from them by Philip Auguftus, during the reign of John. 

The reduction of the capital was followed by the furrender of the few places in Norman- 
dy which had not yet fubmitted ; Chateau-Gaillard, afortrefs fituated upon the Seine, near 
Andely,was the only place which flill ventured to refill theforce of the Britifh arms. It 
fuftained a fiege of fixteen months; nor would the governor, Mauny, confent to yield, till 
all the cords for drawing water were entirely worn out, when the garrifon had nothing 
to drink. A fhort time before the news of the capitulation of Rouen was received at 
Paris, the parliament had fent a deputation to the duke of Burgundy, to prefs the de- 
parture of the troops which he had fo folemnly promifed to fend to the affiflance of 
the inhabitants; when the duke coolly replied — " That the Arriere-ban had been pub- 
" liflied, but that the people had been very backward in obeying the fummons ; and 
" that the greater part of the nobility had neglected to afford the king the neceffary 
" affiflance, wherefore he had not been able to fave the city of Rouen, as he intended." 
No other anfwer could be obtained , and the duke difbanded moll of the troops, as if 
he thought them ufelefs to the defence of the ftate, which he feemed to have totally 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile the approach of the Englilh alarmed the capital, where famine had 
fucceeded the horrors of affaffination and pellilence. The courfe of the Seine, both 
above and below Paris, being commanded by the enemy and by the garrifon of Melun, 
who had declared in favour of the dauphin, all communications with the provinces was 
flopped. The Parifians entreated the king to return, or, at leaft, if he was ftill afraid 
of the contagion, to advance as far as Saint-Denis. But the duke of Burgundy replied, 
that the court would return to Paris, as foon as that city had laid in a fufficient flock of 
provifion ; that, in the mean time, the king would go to Provins, in order to raife 
troops, and to be more conveniently fituated for treating with the dauphin. He added, 
that he would do all in his power to promote an accommodation ; and offered to lend 
the king two hundred thoufand livres towards defraying the expences of the war. The 
dauphin had actually opened a negotiation, at the fame time, with the Englifh, at 
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Alencon, and with the Burgundians at Montereau ; while the Burgundians themfdves 
were alfo negotiating with him and with Henry. 

The dauphin, for fome time, feemed difpofed to conclude an accommodation with the 
king of England ; there was even a truce figned between them for the provinces that 
were fituated between the Seine and the Loire ; but this friendly difpofition did not long 
continue. An interview was appointed to take place between the two princes, but the 
dauphin having' failed to keep his engagement, hoflilities were renewed. Henry ftill 
purfued his conquefts, and reduced the Vexin as far as Mantes and Meulan, while the 
king and the duke of Burgundy were at Troyes. 

Whether the duke of Burgundy ftill entertained hopes of procuring a reconciliation 
with the dauphin, or whether he only wifhed to intimidate him, he renewed the nego- 
tiations with the Englilh, whofe plenipotentiaries repaired to Troyes, with frefh propo- 
fals from their fovereign 9 °. It was refolved that the two kings fliould have an inter- 
view between Meulan and Pontoife ; and this refolution was communicated to the dau- 
phin, who was invited either to attend in perfon, or elfe to fend plenipotentiaries who : 
might, in his name, accede to the treaty meant to be concluded. This perpetual fuc- 
ceffion of conferences and negociations form fuch a political labyrinth, that it is almoft 
impoffible for the clofeft attention to fupply an adequate clue. The French court re- 
paired to Pontoife, while Henry advanced to Mantes. The king, having had a frefh 
relapfe, was left at Paris. The princefs Catharine accompanied the queen. A field, 
enclofed with a double pallifade, was chofen for the interview. An equal number of 
Englilh and French troops had orders to poft themfelves at an equal diftance from, 
the fpot. 

When the neceffary precautions for their mutual fafety had been taken, Ifabella, the 
princefs, and their retinue, accompanied by the duke of Burgundy and the minifters, 
entered a magnificent pavillion which had been erected for their reception, where they 
found Henry, who was dazzled with the charms of Catharine. This firft interview 
palled in mere compliments. The queen, who had watched with attention the mo- 
tions .of Henry, perceived the imp'reffion which her daughter had made on his heart ; 
and thinking that abfence might tend to irritate his defi'res, and, by that means, render 
him lefs difficult as to the terms of the treaty, ihe refolved not to let Catharine attend 
the conferences in future. Henry del'pifed the pitiful artifice j though he had con- 
ceived an affection for the princefs, he always made his love fubfervient to his ambition. 
" Fair coujin," laid he, to the duke of Burgundy, " we wijh you to know that we will 
" have the girl, and the dower we demand with her, or elfe we will expel your king and you 
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" from this kingdom' 31 .'''' The duke was not lefs proud than the monarch ; hut, fiuTer- 
ing his intereft to fubdue his fpirit, he contented himfelf with obferving, that before he 
could accompliih that object he would have reafon to be tired of the war. 

But while the king of England was thus employed in dictating the terms of peace, 
the dauphin, who forefaw the inevitable ruin of the country from the projected accom- 
modation, difpatched Tanneguy du Chatel to Pontoife, with orders, at all events, to 
break ofF the conferences ; a commiffion whicli he fulfilled with equal diligence and fuc- 
cefs. He bribed all the confidential friends ot the duke of Burgundy, and engaged the 
lady of Giac, of whom that prince was deeply enamoured, to fecond his endeavours. 
All the obftacles which had hitherto prevented a reconciliation with the dauphin 
were now fuddenly removed ; and the duke confented to a treaty, and left the 
prince mafter of the conditions. All that now remained to be done was to deceive 
the enemy, to amufe them fome time longer, and then to flart fome plaufive pretext for 
a rupture. The conferences were, accordingly, continued, during which the duke con- 
cluded his fecret treaty. Every thing being fettled, he left Pontoife, and went to Cor- 
beil, between which place and Melun, (at Poilly le Fort) he had an interview with the 
dauphin. The two princes exchanged profeffions of friendfhip the moll cordial, and, 
apparently, the moff. fincere ; and they confirmed their reconciliation by oaths the moft 
facred, taken on the crofs and on the bible, and adminiftered by the bifhop of Laon, who 
had been appointed legate from the fee of Rome. The duke, who had proftrated him- 
felf on the ground, at the dauphin's approach, infifted, at his departure, on holding his 
ftirrup while he mounted his horfe, and, as a farther proof of the confidence he repofed 
in him, accompanied him to within a fhort diftance of the fpot where his troops were 
ftationed. It appears uncandid to fufpedt the duke of hypocrify in all thefe proceed- 
ings ; but, on the other hand, what are we to think of a private conference which he 
had had with the king of England, at which he concluded a treaty with that prince for 
his Flemifh dominions, and at which he was reproached, by Henry, for making fome 
propofals, which he (tricking) could not accept without violating his oaths, and of- 
fending God? — Thefe contradictions it is impoffible to reconcile; we muft, therefore, 
confine ourfelves to a fimple recital of facts. 

The treaty, figned by the two princes and the principal noblemen of either party, 
was carried to Paris, and prefented to the parliament by the archbifhep of Sens. Ic 
contained a general amnefty for all pall tranfactions ; and ftipulated that the dauphin 
and the duke of Burgundy fhould jointly govern the ftate, and unite their forces for the 
expulfion of the Englifh from France : the Pariiians teftified their fatisfaction on the 
occafion by public rejoicings ; and their example was followed, by all the principal 
towns in the kingdom: 
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Henry had not conceived it poflible that a reconciliation, could take place between the 
dauphin and the duke of Burgundy ; but the late treaty effectually deftroyed all thofe 
hopes which he had founded on the diflentions which prevailed between the rival par- 
ties. Far from being in a fituation to oppofe the undivided forces of France, his army, 
which did not exceed twenty-five thoufand men, was fcarcely fufEcient to defend all the 
places he had reduced. 'His own dominions, too, were threatened with an attack from 
the Scotch ; while the kings of Caftile and Arragon, intent on afliffing their ancient 
ally, had fent an army into Beam, for the purpofe of inverting Bayonne, and equipped 
a fleet, deftined to convey a body of auxiliaries to France. 

Courage and diflimulation were the arms which Henry oppofed to this combination 
of difficulties. Willing to gain time, he propofed new terms, and by lengthening out 
the negotiations, procured leifure for fettling his plans with precifion. On the twenty- 
ninth of July the truce expired, and in the night of the thirtieth the duke of Cla- 
rence took Pontoife by affault. Lille- Adam, the governor, efcaped in his fhirt, with a 
part of the garrifon ; the reft were put to the fword. As the court had refided for fome 
time in this town, and had but juft left it, the Englifh found the greater part of the 
baggage of the princes and nobility. The booty is faid to have amounted to upwards 
of two millions of crowns 92 . 

The enemy being mafters of this important poft, fpread themfelves over the Me of 
France, and daily infulted the fuburbs of Paris. The queen and the duke of Burgundy 
-conducted the king to Troyes, leaving the capital, which was but fcantily fupplied with 
provifions, and ill-difciplined 93 troops, under the government of the young count of 
Saint-Paul. 

But notwithftandingthefe calamities, the moft flattering hopes were conceived from the 
recent union of the royal family ; alleyes were fixed on the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy : the fate of France depended on their conduct. It is impoflible to fay, whether their 
reconciliation was fincere ; but it is certain that they did not long perfift in the fentiments 
they had profeffed on figning the treaty. The duke of Burgundy appeared loth to 
fulfil the principal condition -of the treaty, by which he had engaged to employ all his 

9* Juvenal des Urfins. Monftrelet. Titus Livius. Elmham. 
93 Juvenal des Urfins relates, that the proximity of the Englifh having rendered it neceffary to fend a detachment 
of the garrifon to Saint-Denis, whither the duke of Clarence had raquefted permiflion to repair for the purpofe 
of vifiting the fhrine of Saint-Denis, the foldiers committed as many diforders as the enemy could poflibly have 
done j they pillaged the town and the abbey, expelled the monks from their cells, and took up their refidence in 
them, with their girls: in ftiort, he fays, they converted the hallowed place. into a fcene of proflitution. 
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forces againft the Englifli. This inactivity, the conduct of Henry, with whom he had 
juft entered into a frefh negotiation; the reduction of Pontoife, and the retreat of the 
court to Troves ; formed a combination of circumftances that expofed him to the 
beft-founded fufpicions of treachery and deceit. 

At the conference of Poilly-le-Fort, the two princes had agreed to meet, on the 
eighteenth ofAuguft following, at Montereau-Faut-Yonne ; but when the time ap- 
proached they both evinced an equal repugnance to the projected interview' 4 . The 
dauphin's friends reprefented to him, that he rifqued the fafety of the ftate by expofing 
his perfon to the faith of a prince, already ftained with the guilt of murder, committed 
in violation of the mod folemn oaths ; of a prince, who, for the long fpace of twelve 
years, had rendered France a fcene of horrors and of crimes; and who feemed to have 
no other object in view, than that of ufurping the kingdom, or of dividing it with the 
Englifli. They reminded the dauphin of the treaty which the duke had concluded 
with the enemy, in 1416 ; it was tire very counterpart of that which he had figned at 
Calais, and which had been recently difcovered. Thefe confiderations were amply dif- 
cufled by the dauphin's counfel ; by whom, after much deliberation, it was, at length, 
determined, to rifk. the event. 

The irrefolution of the duke of Burgundy proceeded from very different motives ; 
fear and miftruft were familiar to a mind, inceflantly goaded by the flings of a guilty 
confeience : his own heart told him what might be dreaded from the perfidy of man. Re- 
ftrained by a crowd- of unpleafant reflections, he delayed, as long as poflible, the mo- 
ment of this fatal interview, which was, firfl, put oft* to the twenty-fixth of Augufl, 
and, afterward, to the tenth of September. In vain did he attempt to compofe himfelf; 
neither reafon nor refolution could calm the florai which fhook his mind. 

The dauphin, meanwhile, incefTantly folicited him no longer to defer an interview 
on which the fafety of the ftate depended. Tanneguy du Chatel went feveral times to 
Troyes for the purpofe of removing every obftacle. The bifhop of Valence, who was 
attached to the dauphin, employed his brother, the bifhop of Langres, in whom 
the duke of Burgundy placed great confidence, for the fame purpofe. Sometimes he 
evinced a difpofition to yield to their felicitations,. but his fears foon returned: in order 
to encreafe them, it is faid that a Jew, named Afoitfque, who was verfed in judicial af- 
trology (the prevailing folly of the age) affined him, •' that if he went to Afontereau, he 
" would never return." — Whatever it was that made an impreflion on his mind, that, 
impreffion was fo ftrong that he appeared determined not to leave Troyes, and even, 
deflred the dauphin to let the interview take place in that city. 

»* Jtvinal des Ui fi is. 
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New expedients were now employed to induce him once more to change his refolu- 
tion. Du Chatel, who knew his fondnefs for the lady of Giac, had again recourfe to 
her;- and her influence again prevailed. The duke advanced as far as Brai-upon-Seine, 
but there his fears returned. The lady then renewed her folicitations, which were fe- 
conded by Tanneguy du Chatel, the bifhops of Valence and Langres, and Philip Jof- 
quin, jewcl-kccpcr to the duke. The dauphin had arrived at Montereau a fortnight 
before; barriers had been erected for their mutual fafety, on the bridge where the confer- 
ence was to be holden ; and the duke's officers repaired to the fpot to examine them, 
and declared they were perfectly fafe. The princes were to be accompanied by an equal 
number of noblemen ; and every caution which miftruft or fagacity could fuggeft was 
adopted. One end of the bridge was guarded by the dauphin's troops, the other by. the 
duke's. A wooden apartment was conftructed in the centre of the bridge, and in the 
middle of that apartment another barrier was fixed about the height of a chair. 
The dauphin entered firft, attended by Du Chatel, Narbonne, Louvet, Naillac, Loire, 
Layet, Frottier, Bataille, Bouteiller, and Dulau. The prince, after waiting fome time, 
fent feveral mefTengers to the duke to haften his arrival. At length he appeared, fol- 
lowed by Charles of Bourbon, Noailles, Fribourg, Neufchatel, Montagu, Vienne, 
Vergy, Autrey, Giac, and Pontalier. As foon as he came on the bridge the barrier 
was locked; he then approached the dauphin, and after they had exchanged a few 
words the duke was maffacred, together with the lord of Noailles, who attempted to de- 
fend him. The dauphin was carried into the town half-diftracted, and almoft fenfelefs. 
Thefe are the only circumftances of this tragic event on which all authors agree. 
Whatever they have added boars flrong marks of their refpective prejudices. 

Juvenal des Urfins, a writer favourable to the dauphin's party, to whom his family- 
had been always attached, gives two different accounts of this cataftrophe, without de- 
claring his own opinion. In the firft, he tells us, that when the duke of Burgundy ap- 
proached the prince, he threw himfelf on his knees, and rcprefented the neceflity of 
repairing the calamities of the ftate ; for which purpofe he offered his own fervice and 
that of his vafTals. The dauphin took off his hat and raifed the duke, who then made 
a Jign to his attendants ; which Du Chatel perceiving, he pufhed the duke on the fhoul- 
der, and, with a ftroke of his battle-axe, laid him dead at his feet. The fecond account 
giv^n by this author is more circumftantial. — He there fays, that the dauphin fpoke 
firft to the Juke of Burgundy, afTuring him that he confidered the reconciliation between 
them as already complete, and that therefore the only object for confideration, at prefent, 
was the adoption of proper means for oppofwg tbe Englijh. The duke anfwered that nothing 
could be concluded unlefs the king were prefent, and that the prince muft attend him 
to his majefty. The dauphin replied, that he would go to his father whenever he 
thought proper, and not whenever it pleafed the duke. The lord of Noailles approached 
the duke, who reddened, and faid to the dauphin, -My lord, who will pleafe, you Jliall go ta 
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your father now. He then feized the dauphin with his left hand, and with his right 
drew his fword half out of the fcabbard ; but Du Chatel, interpofing, took the prince 
in his arms, and carried him out of the apartment ; when fome others of his attendants 
attacked the duke of Burgundy, and killed him, together with the lord of Noailles. The 
obfeurity of both thefe accounts befpeaks the conftraint of a writer who was above falfe- 
hood, and yet afraid to tell the truth. 

Monflrelct's account is more clear and circumftantial, but it muft be obferved that 
he was a Burgundian writer. According to him the-duke paffed the firll barrier, where 
he found the dauphin's attendants, who faid, " Come to my lord, he is waiting for 
" you." — " I am going to him," faid the duke. He put one knee to the ground as he 
approached the prince, who was leaning over the barrier in the center of the building. 
The dauphin lhowed him no kind of refpecT: or affe&ion, but reproached him with not 
having put a Jlop to the war, and evacuated the towns, according to his promife. Robert 
de' Loire then took the duke by the right arm, and told him to rife; in doing which he 
attempted to adjuft his fword, which had pafftd behind him. " What /" exclaimed 
Loire, " do you put your hand to your fword in the prefence of my lord P" At that inftant, 
du Chatel went to the other fide, and making a fign to the reft, faid, " Now is the 
" time /" and he immediately attacked the duke, and wounding him in the face and on 
the wrift, brought him on bis knees, when he was furrounded and maffacred ; Layet, 
affifted by Frottier, plunged his fword into his body. Noailles, the only perfon who 
defended him, received feveral wounds, of which he died three days after. The reft 
of the Burgundian nobles were taken prifoners, except Montagu, who leaped over the 
barrier and efcaped. 

The depofitions of three of thefe, Vienne, Vergy, and Pontalier, as well as that of 
Seguinat, the duke's fecretary, who had followed his mafter, are ftill preferved. Very 
little variation is to be remarked in them: they fay, that the two princes addreffed 
each other with great marks of affection, fhook hands, and were converting together, 
when thefe deponents fuddenly heard a great noife, and faw fome armed men enter the 
apartment. The two firft could not diftinguifh who it was that {truck the duke; but 
the third affirmed that du Chatel attacked him with his battle-axe, while Loire held 
him by the fleeves of his robe. Seguinat, in his depohtion, adds, that when the duke 
of Burgundy rofe, Louvet whifpered to the dauphin, who made a fign to du Chatel : 
that du Chatel then pufhed the duke with his battle-axe towards the fpot where the 
prince ftood; when a tall man, of a brown complexion, came in, and, with his fword, 
wounded the duke in the face, and cut off a part of his wrift; after which du Chatel 
difpatched him with his battle-axe. Noailles and Vergy put themfelves in a pofture of 
defence, and were wounded. Du Chatel protefted that he had no fhare in the murder, 
but the public always difbelieved him. Barbafan is alfo accufed, by fome hiftorians, 
Vot.. II. 3 O though 
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though others, on the contrary, affirm he publicly declared, the authors of thi* 
cowardly plot, in endeavouring to ferve the dauphin, had ruined and cliflionouretl 
him; as he was afterward taken by the Burgundians, and fent to Paris to be tiic.d by 
the parliament, as an accomplice in the murder, of which accufation he was acquitted, 
his innocence appears to be certain 95 . 

From accounts thus different and contradictory, it remains for the reader to 
decide for himfelf. They certainly neither tend to abfolve nor to condemn the 
dauphin; nor can the relative fituations, characters, and interefts of the two princes, 
afford a more exact criterion of judgment. The duke of Burgundy was cruel and 
fanguinary ; in crime experienced, and inured to murder. By the treaty of Calais 
he had fworn to ruin the kingdom, the king, and the dauphin. The king of England 
accufed him, in a public manifefto, of having made propofals to him which he could 
not accept — without offending God! Had he propofed, then, to affaffinate the dauphin, 
or to deprive him of his liberty ? Could he hope to fucceed in fuchafcheme? The 
number of attendants on the bridge was equal on botli fides. The duke's retinue only 
confified of five hundred men at arms, a part of whom were flationed in the caftle of 
Montereau. The dauphin's was infinitely more numerous ; fome writers make it amount 
to twenty thoufand men. If the duke was the aggreffor, and pretended to infult the 
dauphin, or feize his perfon, how came it that he was maffacred before he had time to 
put himfelf in a pofture of defence ? How came it that of the ten noblemen who ac- 
companied him, befides his fecretary, one only was killed ; and the reft, one excepted, 
taken prifoners ; and that none of the noblemen of the oppofite party were wounded ? 
The dauphin had been at Montereau a fortnight ; his officers fuperintended the con- 
ftruction of the barriers, on which the fafety of both princes was fuppofed to depend ;. 
but they were afterwards exarnined by the duke's attendants, who declared them to be 
fully adequate to the purpofe they were meant to anfwer. It is not poflible to form 
an exact idea of thefe barriers, from the various defcriptions which have been given of 
them; not even from that of Phi lip de Comines, who received his intelligence from 
Lewis the Eleventh, who had it from his father Charles the Seventh. The murder of 
the duke of Burgundy did not deftroy his party; and he left, in the perfon of the count 
"of Charolois, a fpirited and formidable avenger. On the contrary, the affaffination of 
the dauphin would have left the duke of Burgundy fole mafter of the fovereign au- 
thority, and experience had convinced him that his popularity would fuffer but little 
from the commiffion of fuch a crime. 

On thefe various confiderations it is impoffiblc to build any fixed and fettled opinion ; 
all who were competent to declare the truth were interefted in difguifing it. The cha- 
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rafter of the dauphin, and his conduft, as well before as after this event, might form 
ftrong presumptive proofs of his innocence. Hitherto he had never evinced the fmalleft 
inclination to perfidy or cruelty; nor was his fubfequent conduft ever marked by thole 
vices. It is highly improbable, that on this one occafion he fhould belie the whole 
tenour of his life; but, ftill, he had an unfortunate facility of temper, that often led 
himto connive at what he would fcorn to commit; and fometimes made him adopt the 
fentiments and the pafTions of thofe, by whom he was furrounded. Moll of the noble- 
men who accompanied him at this fatal interview had been attached to the duke of 
Orleans; they had the death of that prince, as well as perfonal injuries, to revenge; and 
they all abhorred the duke of Burgundy. Whether the dauphin was privy to the plot 
or riot, the knowledge they had of his difpofition allured them of impunity; we mall 
hereafter fee that, when he was king, he fufFered his favourites to be murdered almoft 
in his prefence, without poffefTing fufEcient refolution to arrefi: or punifh the offenders. 

Of the murder itfelf there can be but one opinion; it was an aft which nbthing could 
juflify ; but if ever palliation could be admitted in a crime fo enormous, in the prefent 
inflance it might certainly be allowed; for the duke of Burgundy was himfelf an affaffin ; 
had even preached and propagated the doftrine of affaffination ; had caufed the murder of 
thoufands; had reduced the kingdom to the verge of deftruftion; had deprived the heir 
to the crown of the authority to which his birth and the laws entitled him ; had main- 
tained a criminal intercourfe with the queen; had formed an alliance for fubjefting his 
country to the domination of a foreign power; — yet had thefe complicated crimes, the 
Jeaft of which, if committed by any other fubjeft of the realm, would have been at- 
tended with inftant death, palled wholly unpunifhed — for the culprit was fufliciently 
powerful to fet the laws at defiance ! It might, therefore, be urged in favour of hisalTaf- 
iins, that they had not recourfe to defperate meafures, till their repeated applications for 
jujlice had been rejected, and till they had found all common modes of obtaining redrefs 
or inflicting punilhrnent, inadequate and unavailing. The body of the duke, Hripped 
of his ornaments and a part of his clothes, remained for fome hours expofed on the 
bridge; it was at length interred, without ceremony, by the curate of Montereau. 

This event was productive of the molt fatal confequences to the kingdom. In vairr 
did the dauphin publifh manifeltos, in which he afTertcd that the duke of Burgundy had 
<lrawn his fword againft him, and made an attempt on his perfon, with a- view to deprive 
him of his liberty: nobody believed him; and his proteilations were even treated with 
contempt. The news of the murder was received at Paris with every mark of indig- 
nation and horror. The nobility, clergy, magistrates, and citizens, took an oath, in 
the prefence of the count of Saint-Paul, to revenge the duke's death, and immediately 
xefumed the badges of faction. The funeral obfequics were celebrated in the cathedral, 
and in all the different churches, with as much pomp as was. ever obferved ou.thc-death 
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of a king; and with as much apparent zeal as if the prince whofe lofs they deplored 
had been worthy of canonization. The funeral oration was pronounced by John J'Ar- 
cher, rector of the univerfity. Yet had thefe fame people, when the brother of their 
fovereign had been publickly murdered in the ftreets of the capital, and when his af- 
faffin at ion had been attended with every circumftance that could aggravate the crime, 
not only forborn to pay him any mark of refpeiSt, but had made his death a theme of ex- 
ultation, and a fubject for ridicule; had openly defended, juftified, and joined his affaffin; 
and had, for the gratification of that affaffin's revenge and ambition, dyed their hands 
with the blood of thofe who had in vain endeavoured to bring him to juftice. In fhort, 
the conduct of the Parifians, during this calamitous reign, was truly deteftable ; it even 
rendered them deferving of the numerous difafters and oppreffions to which they were 
continually expofed. Not content with paying thefe marks of honour, to the bafcjl of 
mankind, they even prefumed, in the efFervefcence of their zeal for his memory, to 
queftion the right of the dauphin to the throne of his anceftors; and whenever they 
mentioned his title, they had the infolence to annex to it the contemptuous epithet of 
foi-dlfant. 

If the conduct of men were always the neceffary confequence of their fchemes, the 
neglect of the dauphin and his adherents to profit by the death of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, would afford a ftrong argument in favour of the fuppofition that the murder of 
that prince was not premeditated. Inftead of writing to the different towns to urge a 
juftification which people were predetermined to reject ; inftead of wafting their time, 
in the diftribution of manifeftos, and in attempts to blacken the character of a prince, 
the bare recital of whofe actions afforded the completeft condemnation they could re- 
quire, they ought to have haitened toTroyes, before the death of the duke could have 
reached that city, and fecured the king's perfon, thereby giving to their fubfequent con- 
duit an appearance of lawful authority. Had they done this, the court, the minifters, 
the council, all which ftill reprefented a phantom of government would, as ufual, have 
yielded to the moft powerful party; the dreadful effects of the queen's refentinent would 
have been averted ; and that abandoned princefs would have been prevented from plung- 
ing into frefh crimes. Twice had the ambitious, vindictive and cruel Ifabella feen the 
public object of her affections perifh by the hands of an affaffin. She had long deplored 
the lofs of the duke of Orleans, but the defire of revenging a more recent infult had 
induced her to forget the fubject of her regret, and to court a reconciliation with his 
murderer. The death of that murderer now filled her mind with a fpirit of indigna- 
tion, in which all her other paffions were thenceforth abforbed. She had long fince vi- 
olated all the duties of a queen and a wife ; it now only remained for her, in order to 
complete the infamy of her character, to filence the voice of nature, and abjure the facred 
name of mother. 
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Ifabella now caufed a violent declaration to be fent, in the king's name, to all the 
towns in the kingdom, denouncing vengeance againft the dauphin, and his accomplices, 
murderers of the duke of Burgundy 36 . All the king's fubjecls were ordered, under pain 
of incurring the guilt of lcfe-ma]ejly, to quit the fervice of his fon Charles, who had 
twice violated a fclemn treaty, confirmed by his oath : " And in order," faid the decla- 
ration — " that every one may^know the wickednefs of the faid Charles, it is our will that this 
" deed be publifhcd every week." This piofcription appearing to the queen inadequate, in 
itfelf, fufficieniiy to accelerate the deihuclion of a fon, who had become the obje£l of 
her hatred, fhe had recourfe to every means (lie could devife for rendering its ef- 
fects more fpeedy, certain and terr.bie. No fooner was fhe informed of the duke's 
death, than fhe implored tlie alliance of England ; and, at the fame time, folicited the 
duke's lot 1 join his refentnient to hers, and to make the revenge of his father's mur- 
der a coiuiacm c.iule. 

Philip, count b 1 Charolois, was at Ghent, when he received the news of his father's 
tragical end. Has ng but juft compleated his twenty-fourth year, he wanted that expe- 
rience which was fo effentially neceflary in the fituation in which he was now 
placed; his mind being folely occupied by the blind paflion of revenge, he overlooked 
every confideration of intereft and policy. Even his council, and the principal nobi- 
lity who were attached to the houfe of Burgundy, were not influenced by more rational 
principles. On the firft invitation, the marefchal of Burgundy had conducted a body of 
troops to Troyes, in order to quiet the fears of the queen, the court and the miniftry. 
The Parifians had deputed Morvilliers, the firft prefident of the parliament, to wait on 
the ne'w duke, with compliments of condolence, and offers of fervice. The other towns 
were equally forward in their profeffions of zeal for his caufe, and attachment to 
his perfon; fo that the Burgundian faction, far from being extinguifhed by the death of 
John the Fearlefs, became more powerful than ever under the prince his fon. Every 
part of the monarchy which ftill remained entire was at the difpofal of Philip ; he had the 
lame authority, the fame refources, the fame domains as his father, and he moreover en- 
joyed a reputation exempt from reproach ; no one could accufe him of murder, perjury or 
treafon. Poffeffed of thefe advantages, it was ftill in his power to repair the misfortunes 
of the ftate, and to preferve every thing; yet his minifters made him act as if he had 
been reduced to the neceffity of lofing every thing. In the general tranfport of rage 
every principle was facrificed to the impulfe of the moment; and as the king of 
England appeared to be a prince whofe power would beft enable them to gratify 
their vengeance, they determined to court his alliance, by the moft extravagant 
conceflions. 

9« Trefor des Chartres. 
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Any exertion, on the part of Henry, became fuperfluous; he had only to fuffer his. 
enemies t,o purfue their own courfe ; and their paffions proved more ferviceable to the 
promotion of his ambitious fchemes, than even his own valour and policy. The queen 
and the duke of Burgundy, in Ihort, conducted themfelves with fo much paffion and 
precipitation, that even the crown of France now courted his acceptance. So early as 
the twenty-fourth of September, only a fortnight after the death of the late duke, the 
king of England had appointed commiffaries to receive their propofals, and to regulate, 
the conditions of the treaty; the fundamental principles of which were not openly ex- 
plained through fear of difgufting the nation. The queen and the duke of Burgundy had. 
already taken their refolution fo far, that they gave to all the towns, which acknow- 
ledged their authority, the molt pofitive affurances of a decifive peace. 

Arras was fixed on as the place at which the conferences were to be holden, and the 
different towns and provinces were invited to fend deputies to attend them. The young 
duke of Burgundy repaired to that city, and was prefent when his father's funeral 
oration was pronounced by Peter Flourc, a Dominican friar, who performed the office af- 
figned to him with a freedom truly evangelic, by daring to recommend to Philip the. 
forgivenefs of injuries. The fervile courtiers, inftead of beftowing on him thofe com- 
mendations to which lie was fo well entitled, had the prefumption to blame the pious 
orator, for enforcing the precepts of chriftianity, and for advifing the adoption of a ling 
of conduct, wliich was not only the moft generous, but even the molt falutary and 
politic, that could poflibly be purfued. 

The dauphin, meanwhile, and his imprudent minifters, had retired into Berry, whenc$ 
they advanced to the frontiers of Anjon, for the purpofe of engaging the duke of Brittany 
toefpoufe their caufe 97 . Charles had an interview with that prince, who came attended 
by a numerous retinue, having, previous to his departure, appointed a certain number 
of gentlemen, to whom he entrufted the care of his perlbn, a precaution which the late 
•vent at Montereau feemed to jullify. Argentre obferves, that it was on this occafion 
the duke of Brittany began to keep a regular guard. Although the duke, without openly 
declaring himfelf, had hitherto fuffered his lubjedls to engage in the fervice of the dau- 
phin, the two princes now parted with fymptonis of mutual diffatisfa£Uon. 

The remainder of this year was employed by the dauphin, in overrunning Touraine, 
Poitou and Languedoc. The government of this laft province he took from the count 
of Foix, and gave it to the count of Clermont". He alfo re-eftablilhed the parliament of 
Touloufe. In the following year he completed the expulfion of the prince of Orange, 
the Burgundian governor, by the reduction of Nifmes and Pont Saint-Efprit, the only 

97 Argentic, Hift. it Bret. Chron. MS. B.R. 9 f Hiftoire ilu Languedoc. Hilt Gtnealcgique Jes Grands Offic. 
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places which ftill adhered to the Burgundian faction in that part of France. It was of 
the utmoft importance to fecure thofe towns, particularly the laft, which, from its ad- 
vantageous fituation on the Rhone, which there feparates Languedoc from Dauphine, 
is eflential to the protection of both thefe provinces. The defence of Pont-Saint- 
Efprit was entrufted to an ancient magi Urate of that town, named Alberti, who preler- 
ved the command for near forty years. Ambaffadors were, at the fame time, fent by 
the dauphin, to folicit the afliftance of the kings of Arragon and Caftile, and of the 
legent of Scotland. 

While Charles was thus employed at one extremity of the kingdom, the interior parts 
of France were ftill expofed to all the horrors of war. The king of England had j uft 
taken Gifors ; the earl of Salifbury had forced Meulan to capitulate ; and the duke of 
Gloucefter, by the reduction of Poifly and Saint-Germain, augmented the terror of 
the Parifians. In another quarter, La I - re and Xaintrailles had reduced Crefpy in the 
Laonois, which they converted into an arfenal. Five hundred men, of the garrifon of 
Compiegne, which had recently repelled the attacks of the Englifh, furprized the 
town of Roye, a place of importance, which John of Luxembourg retook after a fiege 
of fix weeks. The garrifon were permitted to march out of the town with their arms 
and baggage, and obtained a fafe-condudt from John of Luxembourg ; but being met by 
a party of Englifh, they were mo ft of them either killed or taken prifoners. The Bur- 
gundians in their turn compelled La Hire and Xaintrailles to abandon Crefpy ; they 
alfo reduced Dammartin, Tremblay, and feveral other fmall towns, which ftill ad- 
hered to the dauphin, in the environs of the Ifle of France. Braquemont, the Spanifh 
admiral, whofe fleet had formed a junction with fome French vefTels, under the com- 
mand of the baftard of Alencon, brought the Englifh fleet to action, and, after a fharp 
conflict, compelled the enemy to retire with the lols of feven hundred men, and of 
feveral fhips, which were either funk or taken. 

1 In the mean time the French, Englifh, and Burgundian plenipotentiaries completed 
the difgrace and misfortunes of the kingdom at Arras. Deputies from the principal 
towns had repaired to that city ; and the count of Saint-Paul, governor of Paris, at- 
tended the conferences, on the part of the king of France. The dauphin had alfo pro- 
pofed to Henry to enter into a negociation with him; but his propofal was rejected. 
Indeed what accommodation could be concluded with a prince, whom it had been pre- 
vioufly refolved to difinherit ? Henry no longer made any fecret of his defigns ; certain 
of fuccefs, as the time for accomplifhing his projects approached, his precautions for 
the removal of every obftacle encreafed. He fent frefh orders to England to keep a 
ftrict watch over the prifoners who had been taken at the battle of Azincourt : in his 
letter to the chancellor, he repeatedly obferved that if any of them efcaped, and par- 
ticularly the duke of Orleans, it would be the moft unfortunate circumflance that 
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could happen to him. This anxiety fufficiently announced his dread of that prince, 
who by hisperfonal qualities and extenfive poffeffions, might have raifed an impediment 
to the completion of his ambitious plans, not eafy to be funnounted. 

The king of England conceived that, in order to give due weight and authority to an 
aft, which was to convey to him a powerful kingdom, the con fen t of the nation was 
indifpenfably requifite. With, the view of obtaining that confent, he formed private 
treaties with all the principal towns. The city of Paris concluded a truce with him from 
November the twentieth, till December the feventh, which was afterwards prolonged 
to the twelfth of that month 9 '. By another a 61 he promifed the inhabitants that, if 
he was declared heir to the kingdom of France, he would preferve all the privileges they 
had enjoyed" under their ancient fovereigns. All thefe manoeuvres, employed in the 
midft of troubles, confufion, and anarchy, made the people infenfibly lofe fight of the 
fundamental laws of the monarchy. Left without a guide, alarmed by the din of arms, 
bending beneath the weight of their calamities, they fighed for a more tranquil ftate, 
and believed that any treaty which would put an end to this fcene of mifery muft be 
lawful — a belief founded on this principle, that the firft and moll; facred law of fociety 
is the prefervation of the individuals of whom it is compofed. 

A. D. 1420.] At length the preliminary conditions of this important treaty were 
figned at Arras, at the commencement of January. It was there agreed that Charles, 
during his life, mould enjoy the title and dignity of king of France; that Henry fliould 
marry the princefs Catharine, be declared heir to the kingdom, and immediately en- 
trufted with the reins of government ; the kingdom to pafs to his heirs-general ; that 
France and England fliould for ever be united under one king, but fliould ftill retain 
their feveral ufages, cuftoms, and privileges; that all the princes, peers, vaffals and com- 
munities of France fliould fwear that they would both adhere to the future fucceflioji of 
Henry, and pay him prefent obedience as regent ; that this prince fliould unite his arms 
to thofe of king Charles and the duke of Burgundy, in order to fubdue the adherents of 
the pretended dauphin ; and that thefe three princes fliould make no peace nor truce 
with him but by common confent or agreement I0 °. 
• 

Immediately after this convention, the duke of Burgundy, led away by a thirft for 
revenge, entered into a private confederacy with Henry ; by which the two princes 
l'wore an eternal friendfhip, and engaged to affift each other in purfuing the dauphin and 
his accomplices, till they had infli6fed on them " that punifhment which they fo richly 
" deferved." By the fame treaty, the king of England agreed, as foon as he fliould 
be declared king of France, to fettle on the duke and duchefs an annuity of twenty 

»9 Rymei 's Feed. torn. ix. p. 815. 100 Id. ib. 
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thoufand livres, as a reward for the trouble and expence he had incurred in procuring 
the peace, and from refpecSt for the duchefs Michelle. This was a kind of indemnity 
granted to that princefs, daughter to Charles the Sixth, and eldeft fifter to Catharine, 
who was deftined for the Englifh monarch. The duke, on his part, engaged to oppofe, 
with all his power, any pretenfions which might be advanced, by the other fons-in-Iaw 
of Charles, to fimilar fettlements. It was farther agreed by the fame treaty, that one 
of the brothers of the king of England fhould marry the duke of Burgundy's lifter. 

While the neceflary meafures were thus preparing for placing a foreign family on the 
throne of France; while arms and policy were at once employed to fap the foundations 
of the monarchy, that tranquillity which the province of Brittany had hitherto contrived 
to preferve amidft the general commotion, was difturbed by an event which at any other 
period would have appeared incredible *. Unhappily nothing could now form a fub- 
jedt. for aftonifhment; the fatal combination of crimes, of treafon, cruelty, and mur- 
der, with which the kingdom had fo long been infefted, had, in fome meafure, fami- 
liarized the minds of the people with attempts the moft ftrange and unprecedented. 
John the, Fifth, duke of Brittany, had, by his virtues, completely confirmed the rights 
of his houfe to the fovereignty of that province. The moft virtuous, and the moft 
happy prince of the age, he reigned in the hearts of his fubje&s ; while the houfe of 
Blois-Penthievre, which had fo long been the rival of his family, content with the fe- 
cond rank in the duchy, appeared totally to have forgotten their ancient pretenfions. 

Oliver, count of Penthievre, with his brothers, Charles and John, lived in habits of 
the ftridteft intimacy with the duke, who admitted them into his councils, fufFered them 
to partake of all his pleafures and amufements, and even, fometimes, of his bed, a mark 
of friendfhip then in vogue among the principal nobility, and which continued to fub- 
fift till the laft century. He had even refolved to appoint them guardians to his child- 
ren, in cafe of his death. The repeated proteftations and oaths of the three brothers 
had fully convinced the duke of the fincerity and warmth of their attachment: yet, 
under thefe fpecious appearances, they were plotting his deftrucTion. It was no difficult 
matter to execute a projedl fo bafe, on a prince who was too generous to fufpe£t them of 
treachery. Margaret de Clifton, their mother, an ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious prin- 
cefs, inceflantly excited thein to this criminal enterprise. It was afterward difcovered, 
that the prefident Louvet, one of the dauphin's prime minifters, the baftard of Orleans, 
his fon-in-law, and Frottier, were privy to this plot, and had promifed the Penthievres, 
to fecure them, in cafe they fucceeded, the countenance and protection of their mafter ; 
feveral blank deeds were even found at Chantoceaux, fealed with the dauphin's feal, 
and figned with his name ; which lhews what a bad ufe minifters were then accuftomed 

* Argentre. Nouvelle Hiftoire de Bretagne. 
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to make of the blind confidence repofed in them by their fovereigns. Thefe deeda 
formed a prefumptive proof againft the dauphin ; but the duke of Brittany, after a full 
inveftigation of the bufinefs, was fully convinced that this intrigue had been carried on 
without his knowledge 2 . 

Every thing being ready for the execution of the plot, the count of Penthievre 
went to Nantes, and invited the duke to pafs a few days with him at Chantoceaux. The 
prince, notwithstanding the advice he had received not to place too implicit a confidence 
in the honour of men who had formerly been his enemies, accepted the invitation ; and, 
at the appointed time, left Nantes, accompanied by the traitor Oliver. He had no 
fooner paffed the fmall river Troubarde, than the confpirators took up the planks of the 
bridge, which had been previoufly loofened, in order to prevent his attendants, who- 
were at fome diftance, from following him. Charles de Penthievre immediately ap- 
peared at the head of forty armed men, who attacked the few noblemen that were near 
the duke's perfon, wounded foine of them, loaded them all with chains, and then bind- 
ing the duke himfelf, conveyed him to a neighbouring fortrefs. He was kept for five 
■months in a ftate of captivity the mod rigorous, continually removing from one place 
to another. During that period, his rebellious vaffals made him fubmit to every kind 
of indignity, inceflantly placing before his eyes the inftruments of torture and death, 
bafely infulting him in his misfortunes, and barbaroufly converting his defpair into a 
iubjedt of triumph. The count repeatedly infulted him in the moft indecent manner, 
held his clenched hand to his face, and threatened to cut him in pieces ; in fhort, by de- 
ferring his death, they appeared to have no other view than that of prolonging his pu- 
nifhment. The inhuman Margaret, when fhe faw him at her feet in the humiliating 
pofture of a fuppliant, begging for his life, even refufed him the confolation of relieving- 
him from a ftate of uncertainty, more infupportable than death itfelf. The only an- 
iwer fhe would give him was — Dcpofuh potentes de fedc. 

Meanwhile the nobles of Brittany, enraged at this daring attempt on the perfon of 
their fovereign. afTembled; impelled by their own feelings, and farther urged by the 
tanrs and entreaties of the young duchcfs, the houfes of Laval, Rohan, Raiz, Rieux, 
Guimenes, Montauban, Chateaubrient, Porhoet, Coetquen, Combour, Chateaugiron, 
Matignon, Toumemine, Bellievres, Vitres, Maleftroit, Penhouet, in fhort, all the 
heads of the moft illuftrious families in Brittany flew to arms, levied troops, and pur- 
fned the perfidious Penthievres, who fled before them, from one retreat to another, 
without finding any afylum that could fecure them from their rage. The army of the- 
Breton nobility befieged and took Lambaile, Guincamp, Roche-de-Rien, Chateau-Lin, 

a Annotations » la fuite de Juvenal des Urfins. Pnsuves de l'Hiftoire de Bretajne. 
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and Jugon, and then invcfted Chantoceaux, whither the old countefs of Penthievre had 
retired with a part of her family. The fiege was preffed with uncommon vigour, and a 
practicable breach was foon made in the walls, when Margaret, trembling for her life, 
perfuaded her fons to releafe the duke. But Oliver firft exacted from his noble captive a 
promife to give him his daughter in marriage, and to reftore the places which had been 
taken. After this convention he was conducted to the camp of his friends, before the 
walls of Chantoceaux, where he was furrendered, by Charles of Penthievre, to the 
Breton nobility, who then fuffered Margaret to depart. The duke took poffeffion of 
Chantoceaux that fame day, and ordered the place to be levelled with the ground. 

The pope having abfolved him from the oaths which had been extorted from him dur- 
ing his captivity, for the purpofe of fcreening the Penthievres from the punifhment 
that was due to their crimes, Margaret de Cliffon and her three fons were now cited to 
appear to anfwer for the attempt committed on the perfon of their fovereign. Not com- 
plying with this citation, they were declared infamous, and fentence of death was pro- 
nounced upon them by the parliament of Brittany ; their towns and fortreffes were all 
demolifhed ; and their property, being confifcated, became the reward of thofe who had 
contributed to bring them to punifhment. Some time after this firft difappointment, 
they formed a fecond plan for affaffinating the duke, but it was fortunately attended with 
110 better fuccefs than the firft. At length, deprived of every refource, they were com- 
pelled to leave their country, and finifhed the remainder of their lives in difgrace, ex- 
pofed to the contempt and execration of all who approached them. By this means did 
Margaret de Cliffon verify the prediction of her father, the conftable, who had foretold 
that fhe would one day occafion the fliame and ruin of her family. It but too often 
happens, in crimes of fuperior magnitude, that the innocent are involved in the fate of 
the guilty ; thus William de Penthievre, who had had no fhare whatever in the late 
confpiracy, became a victim to the crimes of his family ; this innocent and unfortu- 
nate prince was kept in the clofeft confinement for the long fpace of twenty-feven 
years, during which the tears he inceffantly fhed, for the lofs of his liberty, deprived him 
of his fight. 

The term now approached for the final conclufion of that difgraceful treaty, the pre- 
liminary conditions whereof had been already figned at Arras. The duke of Burgundy, 
having affembled his army, took the road to Champagne, accompanied by the Englifh 
ambaffador, the earl of Warwick, with an efcort of five hundred men at arms 3 . Having 
reduced fuch towns on his road as were in poffeffion of the dauphin, he arrived at Troyes 
■on the twenty-ninth of April. The public entry of the duke into that city, amidft the 
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acclamations of the people, was diflinguifhed by all the pomp and magnificence of regal 
fplendour. Charles, who in his intervals of convalefcence, fcarcely retained the powers 
of discrimination or the faculty of thought, gave him fuch a reception as lfabella had 
told him was proper and juft. The different claufes of the treaty were finally difcufled 
and regulated with the Englifli minifters, who carried a copy of the convention to their 
fovereign. On the receipt of it, Henry left Rouen, at the head of fixteen hundred 
men, and repaired to Provins, whence he fent a meflenger to announce his arrival to the 
court of France. 

The king had juft had a violent relapfe, and in this ftate of imbecility he was made 
to transfer a full power to the queen, and the duke of Burgundy, to reprefent him, and 
to difpofe of the kingdom 4 . It had been fettled that the firft interview with the Eng- 
lifh monarch fhould take place at a fhort diftance from Troves ; but Henry, difpenfing 
with the vain formality, entered that city on the twentieth of May. The next day the 
definitive treaty was ligned, by which the two kingdoms of France and England were 
united, and Henry was declared regent of the former during the incapacity of Charles. 

It is needlefs to enter into a difcuflion of the validity of this treaty. Independent of 
the objections fupplied by the incapacity of Charles the Sixth — which is even mentioned 
in the treaty itfelf, — it is univerfally known that a king of France has no right to difin- 
herit his fon, who is deftined by nature and the laws of the kingdom, to fucceed him 011 
the throne. It is equally true, that Charles had not the power to annihilate the rights 
of the other princes of the blood, who were deftined, by their birth, eventually to fucceed 
to the regal dignity, in due order of fucceflion, according to their different degrees of 
confanguinity. Even admitting that Charles had been in full pofleflion of his reafon, 
and without heirs, lineal or collateral, ftill he would have had no right to difpofe of the 
fceptre. The cuftom, invariably obferved, from the firft foundation of the monarchy 
conftitutes an irrevocable law — a law which has never been infringed, and which forms 
# the effential and fundamental bafis of the ftate s . By this cuftom it is eftablifhed, that no 
one who is not fprung from the blood royal, or born a Frenchmen, can be placed on the 
throne 5 . If the royal family become extinct, the right of chufing a fovereign reverts, 
of courfe, to the nation. 

4 Trefor des Chartres. Rymer's Fcedera. Reg. du Pari. 

5 It is neceffary the reader fhould be apprized, that all general obfervations on the potitics and conftitution 
•f France, apply only to the times previous to the late revolution; the neceffity of thus confining fuch applications 
mull. 1 it is prefumed, be obvious to every one. 

6 Villaret, torn. xiv. p. $5. 
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The day after the treaty was figned, the princefs Catharine was affianced to the king 
of England, in prefence of Charles and Ifabella, of the duke of Burgundy — the only 
prince of the blood who attended the ceremony — and of a v'aft number of the nobility 
of either kingdom. But the marriage was not confummated till the fecond of June, 
when the royal pair received the nuptial benediclion from the archbifhop of Sens. Hen- 
ry devoted but a very fhort fpace of time to the enjoyment of thofe pleafures which 
the Irate into which he had juft entered was fo well calculated to afford ; anxious 
to fubdue the Armagnacs while they were odious to the people, on the third day 
after his marriage, he marched — accompanied by the royal family — to Sens, which, in a 
few days, furrendered to his arms. On the re-eftablifhment of the archbifhop of that 
diocefe in his fee, the king of England faid — " You have given me a wife, it is but fair 
" that 1 fhould rejiore yours to you.'" 

From Sens the combined armies of England and Burgundy proceeded to Montereau, 
which was taken by affault ; but a part of the garrifon, having retired to the caftle, evinced 
a determination to refill the attacks of the befiegers. Henry, enraged at their refufal to 
furrender, hanged his prifoners before the walls of the caftle 7 , which in a few days 
was reduced to the neceffity of capitulating. At Montereau the duke of Burgundy 
found the corpfe of his father, indecently buried in the cloaths in which he was flain ; 
he ordered it to be embalmed, and afterward conveyed to Dijon, where it was interred in 
the church of the Carthufians, near his father Philip the Hardy, who had founded that 
convent. 

The king of England next directed his attacks againft the important town of Melun, 
which was defended by a ftrong garrifon, under the command of Barbazan, and the 
prince of Bourbon, lord of Preaux, who fuftained the attacks of the enemy with a degree 
of intrepidity that aftoniflied Henry : although the artillery had levelled a part of the 
walls with the ditch that furrounded the town, they did not dare to rifk an affault. 
But a fcarcity of provilions — an inconvenience which the generals of thofe days appear 
to have been little anxious to remedy — at length compelled the brave garrifon to fur- 
render. By the terms of the capitulation it was agreed that the lives of the troops 
fhould be fafe, and that they fhould be releafed without paying any ranfom. From 
thefe conditions, however, were excepted allfuch as had been concerned in the murder of 
the late duke of Burgundy 8 ; but not content with this exception, the greater part of the 
garrifon, together with Barbazan, their commander, were thrown into prifon at Paris, 
where feveral of them perifhed through want 9 . 

7 Villaret, torn. xiv. p. ioo. 8 Juvenal des Urfins. 
9 Villaret. The- French author afcribes this infraction of the terms of capitulation folely to Henry ; but Hol- 
lingfhed, (p. 577,) with greater probability, imputes it to the duke of Burgundy, who, he tells us, would even have 
put Barbazan to death, from his fufpicions that he was an accomplice in the murder of his father, had not the Eng- 
lifh monarch interceded for him, and prevented the execution. v 
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Immediately after the redu&ion of Melun, the two monarchs, accompanied by the 
duke of Burgundy, repaired to the capital. They made their public entry into Paris on 
the firft Sunday in Advent; and the two queens on the following day, when they were 
received with every poffible demonftration of joy. Charles eftablilhed his refidence at the 
Hotel de St. Paul; and Henry at the Louvre. A few days after their arrival, an aflembly 
of the three eftates of the kingdom was holden in the grand hall of Charles's palace, 
in which the treaty of Troyes, vainly denominated the final and perpetual peace, was 
publicly ratified and declared to be a ftanding and irrevocable law of the realm. The 
dauphin and his accomplices, as the aflaffins of the duke of Burgundy, were formally 
pronounced guilty of lefe-majejly, deprived of their right of fucceflion to all honours 
and dignities whatever ; and their fubje&s and vaflals abfolved from their oaths of 
fealty. 

Henry, who had now attained to the fummit of his ambition, is accufed, by the French 
hiftorians, of having exercifed his authority with a degree of cruelty and defpotifm that 
rendered it wholly infupportable io . After impofing a heavy tax on the Parifians, and 
fubjecYmg the Normans — contrary to his promifes — to the onerous imports upon fait, 
and other articles of confumption, he proceeded to difmifs all fuch officers and placemen 
whofe fidelity he fufpedfcd, even though they were favoured and protected by the duke 
of Burgundy. Of the king's houfliold he left but a few fuperannuated officers, whofe 
age and infignificance fecured them from fufpicion. The court of Charles was almoft 
forfaken, and exhibited fymptoms of poverty and diftrefs, while that of Henry dif- 
played all the pomp and luxury of the age. That monarch had fecured Paris by a for- 
midable garrifon, and by taking poffeffion of the Louvre, the Baftile, and the caftle of 
Vincennes. The duke of Clarence was appointed governor of Paris, in the room of the 
count of Saint-Paul. 

The Parifians, at this time, experienced fuch a complication of wretchednefs, that 
the accounts of their mifery, as tranfmitted by contemporary hiftorians muft infpire 
the reader with horror. The winter was extremely fevere, and the exceffive cold, 
ioiacd to a dearth or provifions, reduced the people to the la ft extremity. The poor were 
compelled to devour the moft difgulVmg food, and parted whole davs without being able 
to find even that wretched fullenance ; while the ftrcets refounded, in the dead of night, 
with the cries and groans of the mifcrable victims who were expiring through hunger 
and want. Pnris, which had already loft more than one half of its inhabitants, was 
daily deferred by numbers, who baftened to join the lawful heir to the throne. This 
extenfive city foon became one vaft delart, in many parts whereof, 'the wolves nightly 
prowled for prey. Such was the ilate, not only of the capital, but of many of the 
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principal towns ; and when to thefe miferies we add the ravages of war, which completed 
the defolation of various parts of the kingdom, and which was carried on with a degree 
of ferocity fortunately unknown to modern times, a more horrid Situation than that of 
France, at this difaflrous period, can Scarcely be conceived. 

As foon as the dauphin received intelligence of the treaty of Troyes, and the fentence 
pronounced againft himfelf, he loudly afferted his innocence and declared his determina- 
tion to depend for the maintenance of his right on God and his fword. Unable to refill 
the confederacy of his enemies, he confined his efforts, for the prefent, to fortifying 
himfelf in the countries beyond the Loire. In his capacity of regent, he removed the 
parliament and univerfity of Paris to the city of Poitiers. Thus, fay the ancient his- 
torians, were there feen in France, at the fame time, two kings, two queens, two regents, 
two parliaments, and two univerfities of Paris — it was the fame with all the officers of 
the crown. The dauphin had the misfortune, at this critical period, to lofe two of his 
bell friends; which greatly contributed to weaken his party: the fir ft was the count of 
Vertus, younger brother to the duke of Orleans, who died, univerfally regretted, in 
the bloom of youth ; the fecond was Lewis of Anjou, who went to Italy, on the invita- 
tion of Sforza, who called him to the conqueft of the kingdom of Naples. The depar- 
ture of Lewis fenlibly affeiSted the intereft of Charles, as he took with him the greater 
part of his troops, and confiderable fums of money, which would otherwife have been 
employed in the fervice of that prince. To counterbalance, however, in fome degree, 
thefe disadvantages, he obtained a promife from the regent of Scotland, of a fupply of 
feven thoufand men, under the command of lord Buchan. 

A. D. 142 1.] Henry, after appointing his brother, the duke of Clarence, lieutenant- 
general of Normandy, and leaving him ten thoufand men to fupport his authority, left 
Paris, and repaired to Rouen, where he obtained a confiderable fupply of money from the 
clergy. During his ftay in that city he received the homage of the heads of the houfes 
of Armagnac and Albret and other illuftrious families, as duke of Aquitaine. He then 
conducted his young confort to England, where fhe was received by the people with the 
loudeft acclamations of joy, and where fhe was crowned, with extraordinary magni- 
ficence, on the twenty-fecond of February, 1421 ll . 

During the abfence of the Englifh monarch, his brother, the duke of Clarence, a 
prince of intrepid courage, was anxious, by fome fignal exploit, to prove himfelf wor- 
thy of the honour conferred on him by Henry, in entrufting him, notwithstanding his 
youth, with the command of an army, and the government of a province. Having 
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affembled his troops, he proceeded, through the county of Maine, to the city of An- 
gers, which he immediately inveftcd. The reduction of this place would have opened 
for the Englifh a free entrance into Poitou, Touraine, and the Orleanois, and have 
compelled the dauphin to retire to the very extremity of the kingdom. To raife the 
fiege, therefore, became an object of importance ; and, for this purpofe, the troops com- 
manded by la Fayette, Narbonne and Ventadour, formed a junction with the Scottifh 
forces, which had recently landed under the command of the earl of Buchan. Ad- 
vancing as far as the fmall town of Bauge, between the rivers Loire and Loir, they 
thence fent a defiance to the duke of Clarence, which was immediately accepted. That 
prince, with all the impetuofity of youthful courage untempered by prudence, in- 
ftantaneoufly decamped, and by a forced march, continued all night, arrived about noon 
the next day, in light of the French army. 

The Englifh fought with the fame valour which had rendered them victorious on the 
plains of Azincourt; but they had not Henry to command them. The duke of Cla- 
rence poflefled the courage of his brother, but he wanted His genius and military fkill. 
He fcarcely allowed himfelf time to draw up his troops in order of battle; nor would he 
■wait the arrival of the earl of Salifbury, who was haftening to join him with a corps-de- 
referve, left that nobleman fhould partake with him in the glory of the day. The fignal 
being given, and the battle begun, the duke, neglecting the firft duties of a general, prefled 
forward into the thickeft of the fight, and, at the very commencement of the action was 
thrown on the ground. Bouteiller immediately attempted to fecure him, in the hope of 
procuring, by that means, the releafe of the duke of Orleans, whom Henry muft have 
confented to exchange for his brother; but all his efforts proved fruitlefs. The Eng- 
lifh rufhed onwards in crowds to refcue their general ; and the French being equally 
anxious to retain a prize fo valuable, prodigies of valour were performed on both fides. 
In this dreadful encounter the duke of Clarence was flain by the earl of Buchan; and 
Bouteiller, who had never left him, was likewife killed, and fell on the body of the 
prince. The Englifh maintained the conteft fome time longer, but being at laft com- 
pletely routed, they fled, leaving two thoufand five hundred men at arms on the field 
»f battle. The action was over when the earl of Salifbury appeared with his corps-de- 
referve ; and the French generals deeming it imprudent to renew the fight retired with 
their prifoners. 

The French, encouraged by this firft fuccefs, entered Normandy, and invefted Alen- 
c,on. Salifbury haftened to the relief of the place, but was compelled to retire with 
lofs, on the approach of the earl of Buchan and la Fayette. He returned, however, 
in a fliort time, and compelled the French to raife the fiege of Alencon, and return to 
the banks of the Loire. 
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The dauphin, who was at Tours when he received the news of the viftory of Bauge, 
in order to evince his gratitude for the effential affiftance afforded him by the Scots, as 
well as to fecure their future attachment, promoted the earl of Buchan to the office of 
conftable of France, which had been vacant ever fince the murder of the count of 
Armagnac. 

Henry, after the coronation of his queen, had made a progrefs into the north of Eng- 
land, and was at Beverley when he received the intelligence of his brother's defeat. Re- 
folved to repair the lofs, and to revenge his death, he haflened to London, and there ap- 
plied himfelf with ardour to collect a powerful army, and a fufficient fupply of money 
to defray the expences of a vigorous campaign. To enable him to effect his purpofe, 
the parliament, which affembled on the fecond of May, granted him a fifteenth from the 
laity, and a tenth from the clergy ; and, at the fame time, ratified the treaty of Troyes" 3 . 

Every thing being prepared for this expedition, the Englifh monarch appointed his 
brother, John duke of Bedford, regent of the kingdom, and having embarked at Dover 
on the tenth of June, landed the next day at Calais, with an army of twenty-four thou- 
fand archers, and four thoufand horfe. 

During Henry's abfence in England, the dauphin's party had acquired no inconfider- 
able acceffion of ftrength, and by their fpirit and activity feemed refolved to maintain, 
to the laft, the juftice of the caufe in which they had embarked. While Salifbury was 
engaged in the fiege of Pregent de Coitivy, in Montaguillon, la Hire defeated a body of 
troops, in Champagne, under the command of the count de Vaudemont, who was taken 
prifoner in the adtion. James de Harcourt ravaged the frontiers of Artois and Picardy, 
took Pont de Remi, and reduced feveral fortrefles in Ponthieu and Vimeu. The dau- 
phin, accompanied by the duke of Alencon, and the new conftable, befieged and took 
Montmorail ; thence extending their incurfions into the Chartrain, they reduced Gail- 
lardon, and put Rouffelet, the governor, to death. At the fiege of this place, Charles 
de Montfort received a wound from a cannon-ball in the leg, of which he died at Or- 
leans u . The reduction of Gaillardon, was followed by that of Nogent-le-Roi, which 
furrendered by capitulation. 

But a negociation, more advantageous than thefe trifling fucceffes, had procured 
the dauphin an important ally, in the perfon of the duke of Brittany 1S . Al- 
though that prince had been the firft to conclude a feparate truce with England, he had 
hitherto refufed to fubfcribe to the treaty of Troyes. Defcended from the blood-royal 

J 3 T. Walfmgham, p. 494. Rym. Fred. torn. x. p. 110. '+ Necrolog. abbatis Montis-Fcrtis. Preuves de 
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of France, he could not, without degrading himfelf, contribute to raife a foreign prince 
above his own family. His fubjects detefted the Englifh ; and he had, moreover, fome 
private reafons for being difpleafed with their conduct. While he had been kept in con- 
finement by the Penthievres, his duchefs and the ftates of the province had applied for 
affiihnce to the king of England, but in vain ; the nobles of Brittany who had taken 
tip arms in defence of their fovereign, had, at the fame time, deputed John de Male- 
troit, bifhop of Nantes, and the lord of Montauban, to wait on Henry to entreat that he 
would permit the count of Richemont, then a prifonerat London, to come and command 
them, offering to reftore him at the end of the campaign, or to pay for hiin any ran- 
fom which the king might chufe to exact The Englifh monarch deferred his anfwer, 
from time to time, on various pretexts, refilling the repeated folicitations of the count, 
who could not obtain a conditional permiflion to return to his native country, till the 
twenty-fecond of July, a fortnight after his brother had been reftored to liberty — that 
is, at a time when the duke of Brittany's alliance became an object of importance 
to Henry. 

All the political manoeuvres of Henry were equally calculated to give umbrage to* 
the duke of Brittany. Oliver de Penthievre, when he fled from Brittany, was arrefted 
en his way to Hainaut, where he poffefTed the lordfhip of Avefnes, on the territories 
of the marquis of Baden, who had himfelf fome claims to that lordfhip. The king of 
England immediately opened a negociation with the marquis, in order to purchafe his 
prifoner, with the view of intimidating the duke of Brittany, by keeping him in per- 
petual apprehenfions of feeing the horrors of civil war renewed in his dominions. 

By granting a conditional liberty to the count of Richemont, Henry flattered him- 
felf, that, by the interpofition of that nobleman, the duke of Brittany would be de- 
terred from contracting any alliance with the dauphin. The count, indeed, exerted all 
his influence with his brother for that purpofe ; but his efforts, for the prefent, proved 
ineffectual : the two princes had a conference at Sable, at which they interchanged pro- 
femons of efteem, and promifes of mutual afliflance. The dauphin engaged to difmifs 
60m his court fuch of his counsellors as had had any fhare in the confpiracy of the Pen- 
thievres ; but he neglected to fulfil this engagement. In order to bind the duke more 
firmly to his intereft, he gave to Richard of Brittany the county of Etampes, with moft 
of the eftates which had been forfeited by Margaret of Cliffon and her fons. Richard, 
on his part, evinced his gratitude to the dauphin, by leading a ftrong corps of nobility 
to his affiflance. Some few days after the interview at Sable, the dauphin caufed the 
marriage of John, duke of Alencon — who had but juft completed his twelfth year — 
with Jane, daughter to the duke of Orleans, then a prifoner in England, to be cele- 
brated at Blois. 
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This alliance was an additional motive to Henry to hailen his exertions. On his 
arrival in France, he was met by the duke of Burgundy at Montreuil fur Mer. After 
fettling their plan of operations the two princes parted ; the duke went to affemble his 
troops, and the king repaired to Paris, where he immediately made the neceffary prepa- 
rations for carrying on the war with vigour and efFedt, againft the dauphin, who was 
then engaged in the fiege of Chartres. As foon as he received intelligence that his 
troops had paffed the Seine at Mantes, he haftened to that place, where he was joined 
by the duke of Burgundy, at the head of three thoufand men. As their united forces 
were too numerous to find fubfiftance in a country already laid wafte by frequent in- 
curfions, it was agreed that they fhould feparate, and that the king fhould march againft 
the dauphin, while the duke employed his troops in reducing the few towns in Pon- 
thieu and Picardy which ftill held out for that prince. 

On the approach of the Englifh army, the dauphin raifed the fiege of Chartres, and 
retired towards Orleans. Henrvthen inverted Dreux, which furrendered at difcretion, and 
Tillieres, the governor of the place, having been found in arms, after fwearing to ob- 
ferve the treaty of Troyes, was immediately hanged. The Englifh monarch had, in 
his former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he perfuaded to fend or- 
ders to his countrymen, who had joined the dauphin, to leave the French fervice; 
but the earl of Buchan replied, that he fhould obey no commands which came from a 
king in captivity, who could not be fuppofed to have a will of his own. 

The Englifh, having croffed la Beauce and the Orleanois, advanced to the banks of 
the Loire, above Orleans. They reduced the caftle of Beaugency, and fome other 
places, but the impoffibility of procuring fubfiftance for fo numerous an army, with- 
out foraging at a diftance from the main body, inceffantly expofed the troops to the at- 
tacks of the dauphin's fcouring parties, and of the enraged peafantry, who fecured 
themfelves from the danger of a purfuif, by taking refuge in the extenfive foreft of 
Orleans. Thefe inconveniences, joined to an epidemic dyfcntery, which prevailed in 
his camp, compelled Henry to return, after lofing four thoufand men, almoft without 
fighting 15 . 

Meanwhile the duke of Burgundy had entered Ponthicu, and invefted Saint Riquier, 
a town fituated on the river Somme, above Saint Valery, and, at that time, a place of 
great ftrength, De Nefles, Gamaches, Xaintraijles, and fome others of the dauphin's 
generals, having affembled their troops, advanced with the view of compelling the ene- 
my to raife the fiege. The duke, informed of their intentions, haftened to meet them, 

16 Villaret, torn. xiv. p. 136. 
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and ihe two armies came in prefence of each other between the villages of Mons eu 
Vimeu, and Saineville, where a defperate acYion took place. The Armagnacs were de- 
feated, and the Burgundians were principally indebted for their viclory to the perfonal 
prowefs and exertions of their duke. Saint-Riquier immediately furrendered, on con- 
dition that the pril'oners, taken in this battle, fliould be reitored to liberty. This check 
completely ruined the dauphin's party in Picardy and Ponthieu, where the fmall num- 
ber of places occupied by his adherents opened their gates to the enemy. 

The king of England, after he had fufficiently refrefhed his troops in Brie and the 
Gatinois, prepared to form the fiege of Meaux 1 '. That place was accordingly in- 
verted on the fixth of Odtober, by the earl of Exeter, who took poffeflion of the fub- 
"urbs, where, in a few days, he was joined by the king, with the reft of his troops, 
which might amount to twenty-five thoufand men. The garrifon did not exceed one 
thoufand 18 ; but they were all chofen troops, commanded by officers of approved va- 
lour, with the baftard of Vaurus at their head. They all evinced a determination to 
defend the place to the laft extremity, and the fituation of the town, and the ftrength 
of its fortifications, feemed to juftify their hopes of a fuccefsful refinance. Meaux is 
divided by the Marne into two parts, diftinguifhed by the different appellations of The 
City, and The Marchi (market-place ;) the latter is formed into an ifle, by a canal fup- 
plied by the waters of the Marne. The Marche was, at this time, ftrongly fortified, 
being furrounded by a wall, provided with parapets, and flanked at equal diftances by 
round towers, of the fame height, on the top of which grew large trees that, at a dis- 
tance, exhibited the appearance of a loreft in the air. Thefe ramparts were conftrufted 
with fuch folidity, that the greater part of them have withftood the ravages of time, 
and are ftill Handing. Charles the Wife, aware of the importance of the place, had 
fpared neither labour nor expence in repairing and Arengthening its fortifications. 

Henry had undertaken the fiege of Meaux at the particular requeft of the Parifians, 
who were greatly incommoded by the garrifon; fo that his glory and his intereft were 
alike concerned in the reduction of the place. But though the fiege was prefled with, 
the utmoft vigour, and all the machines then in ufe were employed in battering the 
walls, a long time elapfed before any impreflion could be made on them. The inhabi- 
tants difplayed the fame intrepidity with the garrifon; and continual fallies were made, 
in which no quarter wasfhown; all the pril'oners, on both fides, being maflacred as 
fbon as taken ". Vaurus, the governor, had fet the example of this inhuman practice,, 
with the view to encreafe the ardour of his troops, by eAablilhing an irreconcileable- 
animofity between them and the enemy. Whenever an Englifhman or Burgundian was, 

»? Monftrelet. Juvenal des Urfins. 18 Villaret. »9 Ibid. 
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taken, lie ordered him to he hanged on a neighbouring tree, which thence acquired the 
appellation of the oak of Vaurus. Vaurus added infult to cruelty; he expofed on the 
ramparts, in fight of the befiegers, an afs with a crown on his head, at whole fide was 
placed a man blowing a horn, and calling to the Englifh from time to time, to come to 
the affiilance of their ibvereign. Henry, enraged, redoubled his efforts; while Vaurus, 
deeming the place impregnable, and being, moreover, in daily expectation of relief from 
the dauphin, treated his threats and attacks with equal contempt. But the Englifh 
having ftrongly fortified their camp were fecure from furprize; and D'Offemont at- 
tempting to enter the town with forty men at arms, was taken prifoner. Still the garrifoa 
were fo little apprehenfive of being reduced to the neceffity of furrendering, that they 
made no difficulty in releafing, on the payment of a confiderable ranfom, Peter of 
Luxembourg, count of Converfan, brother to John of Luxembourg ; though by de- 
taining him, they would have been certain, in cafe of a capitulation, of preferving 
their own lives, and of enfuring more favourable terms than they could otherwife ex- 
pect. The duke of Burgundy palled a few days in the Englifh ca^np, during the fiege, 
and then proceeded to take pofleffion of the duchy whence he derived his title. 

At length a practicable breach having been effected in the walls of the city, Vaurus 
made the inhabitants retire, with their moft precious effects into the Marcbe. All hopes 
of affifrance from the dauphin were now at an end. The provifions were nearly ex- 
haufted; and the ramparts were ^effentially damaged by the repeated attacks of the 
enemy,- In this fituation, the king of England ium.noned the garrifon to furrender, 
and on meeting with a refufal, he ordered a general aflault to be delivered, which lalfcd 
feven hours, and was attended with a vait effufion of nlood on both fides. In the heat 
of the action, the garrifon having broken or lolt all their lances, made ufe of fpits and 
continued to fight with fuch intrepidity that the Englifh were obliged to retire. This, 
however, was their laft effort. The chiefs of the companies, of which the garrifon was 
compofed, did not think it prudent to expole themfelves, by a longer refinance, to the 
danger of falling victims to the defpair of Vaurus. Tliey accordingly entered into 
a capitulation, notwithstanding his remonitrances, by which they agreed to deliver 
him and five others to Henry; the fortrefs was then furrendered to the Englifh: the in- 
human governor was immediately hanged on his favourite oak, and his five affociates — 
one of whom was the man that had blown the horn-on the ramparts — were conducted 
to Paris ,and there executed The garrifon remained prifoners or war, an-i mofl of the 
officers were compelled to purchafe their liberty by the furrender of all the forireffes in 
their poifeffion. 

Among the prifoners was Philip de Gamaches, abbot of Saint Phuron, who had. 
difplayed great courage during the fiege, as had alio three monks wiio accompa- 
nied him, The king of England fent worn to the lord oi Gamaches, who ,vai go- 
vernor of Compiegne, that if he did not immediately furrender that city, ne would' 
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throw the abhot into the river i0 . The threat had the defired effeft, and gave to Henry 
the poffeffion of the place. 

The dauphin's generals finding it impoflible to force the Englifh camp before Meaux, 
had endeavoured to draw ofF their attention to another quarter. With this view they firit 
took by furprize the bridge of Meulan, and foon after reduced the town of Arranches ; 
but Henry ftill continued the fiege of Meaux, and fent the earl of Salifbury into Nor- 
mandy, with a detachment of troops, who fpeedily recovered the places which had 
been taken. 

While the Englifh monarch lay before Meaux, lie received the agreeable news that 
his young confort had been fafely delivered of a fon, at Windfor, on the fixth of De- 
cember, 1421 ". The infant prince was named Henry; and his fponfors were the 
duke of Bedford, the bifhop of Winchefter, and Jaquelaine, countefs of Hainaut. 
This princefs, in whofe perfon were united the territories of Hainaut, Holland, 
Zeland, and Friefeland, had firft married John duke of Touraine, fecond fon to the 
king of France, and, on his death, fhe efpoufed John, duke of Brabant, coufin-german 
to the duke of Burgundy. But a difference of cfifpofition giving rife to perpetual difcord 
between them, Jaqueline refolved to leave her fecond hufband, and to employ the com- 
mon and convenient pretext of confanguinity for procuring a diffolution of the marriage. 
With this view fhe fecretly obtained a fafe-conducl from Henry ** ; who, in the hope of 
obtaining her hand for his brother, the duke of Gloucefter, made no fcruple to act in 
oppofition to the interefl of the houfe of Burgundy, to whofe fervices he was, in a great 
degree, indebted for the fuccefs of his ambitious defigns. The countefs and her mo- 
th' 1 largaret, the accomplice and companion of her flight, were received at the Englifh 
court with every pbffible mark of diftimStion, and Henry affigned them a penfion of one 
hundred pounds per month during their ftay in his dominions. 

The reduction of Meaux, juftly deemed one of the ftrongeft places in the kingdom, 
was followed by the furrender of a number of fmall towns and fortreffes, which flatten- 
ed to open their gates to the conqueror. From the borders of Champagne to the fea- 
ftde, Crotoy was the only place which refufed to fubmit to the Englifh. Difcouraged 
by this fucceffion of lolfes, thofe men who had hitherto delayed their fubmiffion to the 
prevailing power, now yielded to the torrent ; and even many of the dauphin's adhe- 
rents deeming his caufe defperate, forfook him in the hour of diftrefs. About the fame 
time James |< Harcourt, one of his generals, who had recently obtained fome advantage 
over the enemy on the frontiers of Normandy, was attacked on his retreat, and defeated 
with the loi's of three hundred men. 
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A. D. 1422.] The king of England, alter paffing a few davs at Meaux, and giving 
orders for repairing tlie fortifications of thaf city, returned to Paris, where he made iffs 
public entry, accompanied by his queen, u 10 had left England fome time before. The 
inhabitants of the capital, notwithlhindi ig ;heir diftrefs, incurred a prodigious expence 
for the reception of Henry and Catherine They exhibited, in their prefence, on a 
theatre erected for the purpofe in the Hotel de Nefle, a dramatic reprefentation of 
the life of Saint George, the patron of Great Britain, which lailed two days 23 . 

After a fhort ftay at Paris Henry prepared for new expeditions. He conducted the 
court to Senlis, and advanced himfelf as far as Compiegne, while the earl of Warwick 
invefted Saint- Valery, which furrendered by capitulation, after fuftaining a liege of 
three months, carried on with vigour, both by land and fea. 

While the king of England was at Compiegne, he received intelligence of a con- 
fpiracy which haftened his return to the capital. The wife of one of the king's at- 
tendants had formed the bold defign of delivering Paris into the hands of the dauphin'*. 
The day was fixed, and an adequate number of refolute men were potted in the envi- 
rons of the city, when the plot was detected by a prieft, who revealed it to the duke of 
Exeter. The woman was immediately feized, and the difcovery of her accomplices 
having been obtained by the infliction of torture, all who were concerned in the con^ 
fpiracy were publiekly executed.. 

During the abfence of the duke of Burgundy in his duchy, his wife, Michelle of 
France, died at Ghent, not without fufpicions of being poifoned. The death of this 
princefs effectually deftroyed all hopes of an accommodation between the duke and the 
dauphin, whofe enmity now appeared to be irreconcileable. 

The dauphin* with the auxiliaries he had received from Scotland and Caftile, had, by 
this time, collected an army of twenty thoufand men, the chief command of which 
■was given to the earl of Buchan, as conftable of France. With thefe troops he ob- 
tained pofTeflion of la Charite, opened the paffage of the Loire, and then formed the 
fiege of Cofne, a town fituated on that river, the garrifon of which agreed to furrender 
if not relieved by the duke of Burgundy before the eighteenth of Auguft. The duke, 
apprized of their fituation, determined to march to their relief ; and fent a mefTage to the 
king of England, requefting a reinforcement, although his own forces were fuperior, in 
number, to thofe of the dauphin. Henry replied that he would attend him in perfon, 
that he might fhare in the glory of terminating the war by one decifive engagement. 

*3 Reg. du Pail. »4 Journal de Paris. HLftoire de la Ville de Paris. Chron. MS. 
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With this view he left Paris ; but, on his arrival at Senlis, was fcized either with a 
^j&Qfa (a malady which the furgeons of that age had not fkill enough to cure) or elfe 
with a pleurify 2S . Still, however, he proceeded till he came to Melun, when he fuf- 
fered fo much that it became neceffary to put him in a litter, in which he was conveyed 
to Vincennes, while the command of the troops devolved on his brother, the duke of 
Bedford. 

When the Englifli and Burgundians approached the army of the dauphin, that prince 
would fain have rifqued an action, notwithstanding the great fuperiority of the enemy's 
forces ; but being, at length, prevailed on to follow the more prudent advice of his ge- 
nerals, he raifed the fiege of Cofne, and retired to la Charite. The duke of Burgundy 
detached two thoufand men to attack his rear-guard, and, by that means, to bring on a 
general engagement, but being defeated, with considerable lofs, they were compelled to 
return without effecting their purpofe. 

The duke of Bedford now hastened back to Henry, whom he found at the last ex- 
tremity. Senfible of the approach of death, he had prepared to meet it with the cou- 
rage of a man, and the resignation of a Christian. He now fent for the earl of War- 
wick, and foine other noblemen who had been particularly honoured with his friend- 
fhip; and, with the greater! tranquillity, delivered his instructions as to the future dif- 
pofal of his kingdom and family. He earnestly entreated them to continue to his infant 
fon thofe marks of attachment and esteem which he had ever experienced from them 
himfelf. He defired they would cultivate, with great earneftnefs, the friendfhip of the 
duke of Burgundy, and make him an offer of the regency of France; but, if he fhould 
reject it, he, in that cafe, appointed the duke of Bedford to that important office. The 
education and perfon of his fon he committed to the earl of Warwick. He strictly 
enjoined them not to liberate the prifoners taken at the battle of Azincourt, particularly 
the duke of Orleans, the count of Eu, and the lords of Gaucourt and Sifay till his fon 
fhould be able to take the reins of government into his own hands ; he recommended 
his queen to their care and protection ; and he conjured them, if they fhould find it im- 
poflible to place his fon on the throne of France, never to make peace with that kingdom 
without obtaining the abfolute fovereignty of Normandy :6 . 

He next applied himfelf to his devotions, and, having made a confeflion of his fins, 
ordered his chaplain to recite the feven penitential pfalms. When that paffage of the 

*S Juvenal des Urfins, and other French Hiftorians afciihe the der-.th of Henry to a fiftula ; but Pctrr Buffet, who 
was his chamberlain a tliat time, affirms he died of a pleurify. See GooJiuin, p. 337. 

* s Monftrelet, c. ^65. Hall, fol. 8». 
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fi'fty-firfl Pfalm was read, " Build thou the walls of Jerufalem" he interrupted the 
chaplain, and declared his ferious intention, after the full eftablifhment of his power, to 
have conducted a crufade againft the Infidels, in order to recover the poffeffion of the Holy 
Land 17 . Exhaufted by this effort, he foon after expired, on the thirty-firft of Auguft, 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the tenth of his reign. His entrails 
were depofited in the church of Saint Maur-des-Foffes, and his body, being conveyed to 
England, was interred, with great pomp, at Weftminfter. 

The duke of Burgundy repaired to Paris immediately after the death of the Englifh 
monarch ; in conformity to whofe will the government of the kingdom was offered him, 
but he refufed to accept it, and, notwithftanding the intrigues of the queen, who had 
afpired to the regency herfelf, ceded it to the duke of Bedford, whofe authority was 
acknowledged without contradiction. The military and political talents of this prince 
were tempered by a degree of moderation which was wanting in the character of his 
brother. Of this his firft aft of power, after his acceffion to the dignity of regent, 
afforded a fufficient proof — it was an order to releafe a number of prifoners whom Hen- 
ry had refufed to liberate, and, among others, the marefchal Lifle-Adam. 

The death of Henry, far from effecting a revolution in favour of the dauphin, feem- 
ed, on the contrary, to render his affairs more defperate. Several noblemen forfook his 
party ; and the duke of Brittany, in violation of the treaty of Sable, charged his riri* 
nifter to accede, in his name, to that of Troyes. This change in his conduct, not lefs 
fudden than extraordinary, proceeded from fome malicious reports, by which he had 
been given 'to underftand that the dauphin had formed a plan for affalfinating him 
The accufation was deftitute of probability, but the temper of the times afforded fome 
■^'xcufe for the duke's credulity. The Bretons entered Poitou and advanced to the 
frontiers of Aunis, with a defign to furprize Rochelle, but the dauphin, apprized of their 
intentions, had time to prevent the execution of their plan. During the ftay of this prince 
at Rochelle, the floor of the council-chamber gave way, and moft of the members of the 
council were either killed or wounded, while that part of the board on which Charles's 
feat was placed, being fortunately fupported by a thick wall, he was the only perfon 
who efcaped unhurt. This circumftance was afcribed to a miraculous interpofition of 
Providence, and, by the credulity of the age, received as an omen of his future fuccefs. 

The unhappy father of this prince finifhed, at this period, a life of wretchednefs and 
misfortune; having furvived his fon-in-law, Henry, only fifty-one days. His death, 
which happened on the twenty-firft of October, 1422, was occafioned by a violent fc- 

*7 Saim Rem!, c. 118. Monftrelet, c. 165. 21 Trefor des CUartres de Bretagne, 184. 
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ver. His laft moments were foothed only by the prefence of a few of his domeftics ; 
and the mifery which had purfued him through life, followed him to the grave ; none 
of the princes of the blood attended his funeral ; even the duke of Burgundy, who had 
deemed it incumbent on him to affift at the funeral obfequies of Henry, though invited 
by the parliament, negle&ed to pay his fovereign this laft fad duty. The duke of 
Bedford, a foreigner, was the only prince who attended the body to the royal vault at 
Saint-Denis, where it was interred. The treafury was fo exhaufted, that it did not con- 
tain money fufficient to pay the expences of the funeral ; and the parliament was under 
the neceffity of iffuing an order to fell as many of the moveables of the late king, as 
would produce afum adequate to the purpofe 1 '. 

Of the character and difpofition of Charles the Sixth, little remains to be faid ; be- 
fore reafon had affumed a fufficient empire over his mind to check the impetuofity of 
youth, and lupply a curb to the fallies of paflion, he was aflailed by that dreadful ma- 
lady which rendered him incapable of reflection, and, confequently, of vice. During 
his fhort intervals of convalefcence, he had never the full ufe of his faculties, and the 
ebjedts, which then prefented themfelves to his fight, were but too well calculated to 
haften a relapfe : — that mind mult be callous, indeed, which could remain unmoved 
at the infamy of a wife, the mifery or rebellion of fubjeib, and the defolatlon of 
a kingdom 1 

Charles enjoyed every advantage of perfon, and was eminently Ikilful In all the mar- 
tial exercifes of the age; he was liberal, even to prodigality, and his gratitude knew 
no bounds. The following anecdote, related by a contemporary writer 30 , does honour 
to his heart, though it proves his ignorance of mankind. — One of his courtiers having, 
informed the king that a certain perfon had fpoken ill of him, Charles immediately 
replied, with evident marks of furprize, ** Thai is impojjible, for I have doni him fervice!" 

Charles had, by his queen Jfabella, twelve children; viz. two princes of his owns 
name, wrflHrath died in their infancy ;. Lewis, John, and Charles, who fucceflively 
bore the title of dauphin ; Philip, who lived but one day ; Jane, who died fome months 
after her birth ; Ifabella, who was firft married to Richard the Second, king of Eng- 
land, and, afterward, to the duke of Orleans ; Jane, duchefs of Brittany; Mary, a nun 
at Poifly ; Michelle, married to Philip* duke of Burgundy; and Catharine, queen of 
England. Charles had alfo one natural daughter, Margaret of Valois, who married 
John, lord of Harpcdaine. 

»9 Reg. da Pari. OHob. 1422. J° Hift. tl« Fids. 
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Catharine, widow to Henry of England, married, foon after the death of that monarch, 
Sir Owen Tudor, a Welfh knight, faid to be defcended from the ancient princes of 
Wales. She bore him two fons, Edmund and Jafper; the former of whom was created 
earl of Richmond, and the latter, earl of Pembroke. From this alliance the family of 
Tudor was afterward raifed to the throne of England. 



A S the effects of the Revolution which placed the fceptre of France in the hands 
of a foreigner had a material influence on every part of the government, it may 
not be amifs to take a retrofpective view of the ancient adminiftration, as far as 
relates to the profeflion of arms, the difpenfation of juftice, and the management of the 
finances — the three mafter-fprings of the monarchy. 

We fhall begin with the revenue, which forms the moff important object in all great 
focieties ; an inexhauftible fource of difcontent, difficulties, and combinations, which 
inceflantly oppofes opulence and avarice to indigence and fraud, and fets in motion all 
the paflions of the human mind, becaufe it affects men in the moft fenfible part — their 
intereft. 

All the different parts which compofe the king's revenue, might be confidered as fo 
many portions of his domain ; but that appellation is confined to' his landed poffefEons 
and real property, which form the true patrimony or perfonal domain of the French 
inonarchs ; which is imprefcriptible, and inalienable, by whatever title it is holden. 
Under Hugh Capet, and his immediate fucceffors, the royal domain was far from ex- 
tenfive, and that was, probably, the reafon why it was governed with a degree of eco- 
nomy that rendered it more productive than at a fubfequent period, when its extent 
was confiderably greater. No alienation of the domain took place till it was greatly 
augmented by the annexation of various fiefs ; but no fooner were the provinces of 
Normandy, Touloufe, and Champagne ; Dauphine, Berry, Alencon, Vermandois, la 
Marche, and Angoumois united to the crown, than applications for grants encreafed in 
proportion, and the kings were expofed to the continual importunities of avarice and am- 
bition. In vain were fuch alienations exprefsly forbidden by the deeds of re-union ; 
the generofity of the fovereign too often led him to infringe a law which had been de- 
clared irrevocable. With regard to the appanages of the royal family, the cafe was dif- 
ferent ; thofe alienations were indifpenfable ; they were only granted during the life of 
the polTeffbr, and, from the connection which he neceffarily had with the crown, they 
contributed to fupport its dignity and fplendour. 
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It was afterward permitted to deviate from the law of inalienat'wn, in one other 
circumflance ; that is, when extraordinary expences were incurred by a national 
war 3 '. This is not the place to examine, whether, admitting the object of fuch war 
to be the promotion of the public welfare, the nation ought not to bear the expences 
attending it: it will fuffice to obferve, that by authorifing the difmemberment of the 
royal patrimony for the fupport of a war, a door was opened to alienations of all kinds ; 
thereby reducing almoft to nothing the domain of the crown, the revenue whereof, 
in moderate times, was fufficient to defray all the expences of the king's houfhold. 
Even the falaries of governors of fortified towns were payable from the domain, 
though all other expences of the war were paid from the produce of the extraordinary 
aids and fubjidies. 

Before the introduction of a labyrinth of forms into the different jurifdi&ions, the 
office of receiver of the domains was filled by the bailiffs and fenefchals. But when the 
arts of chicanery fucceeded in expelling the plain rules of proceeding, and the fiinpla 
modes of decifion, from the tribunals, thofe magiftrates found it neceffary to devote 
their whole time to the difcharge of their duty as receivers ; private receivers, there- 
fore, were eftablifhed, who carried their receipts to the receiver-general, who was affil- 
ed by a comptroller, called clerk to the treafury J1 . It was likewife the bufinefs of 
thefe private receivers to infpeel the public works, in the towns where they refided, and 
to order the neceflary repairs, to which purpofe they were allowed to appropriate a cer-, 
tain fum. The furplus of their receipts they were obliged to depofit, without delay,, 
in the common cheft of the town 31 .. 

In order to fuperintend the distribution of the money that was paid into the treafury, 
one treafurer was, at firft, appointed 34 ; but Philip of Valois encreafed the number to 
three ; two of whom made the circuit of the domain every year. The third refided at 
Paris. Thefe treafurers had. no jurifdi&ion till towards the conclufion of the four- 
teenth century, when their number was farther augmented to five. They then took, 
cognizance of all matters relating to the domain, and were called Treafurers of France 
•nd of Juflice. At the commencement of the following century they were reduced to 
the old number, and obliged, in cafe of difficulty, to appeal to the decifion of the mar- 
giflrates of the parliament, and chamber of accompts. 

Formerly the keeper of the king's coffers accounted to the treafurers for. the fums 
entrufted to his care, except what the king deftined for his own pleafures, which, under 

3» Tre'for des Chartres. Conf. des Ordonnanccs. 3* Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes. 3J Chambre des, 
Comptes, reg. X. foL 55, 40. 3* Conf. des Ordonnauces.. 
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Charles the Seventh, was fixed at three thoufand fix hundred livres a-year. The flat* 
of the tieafury was verified every month at the chamber of accompts ; where all abufes 
were enquired into, and the king was warned to remedy them. The vifcounts were 
obliged to deliver in their accompts half-yearly, but all other receivers fettled only once 
a-year. The different parts of the domain were let on feparate leafes; the leafes were 
expofed to public auction, under the infpedtion of the fenefchals, bailiffs, and vifcounts, 
in their refpective departments, none of whofe relations or domcftics could be admitted 
to bid for them. 

The fenefchals, bailiffs, viguiers li , and vifcounts were obliged to refide in their ju- 
rifdictions, under pain of forfeiting their falaries, and lofing their places 3 " ; they were 
only permitted to ahfent themfelves when they went to Paris to deliver their accompts. 
All receivers, of whatever denomination, were under the neceffity of carrying the mo- 
ney that was paid to them, directly to the royal treafury, without any delay ; all mal- 
verfations, in matters of finance, were punifhed by fines and reftitution ; thefe fines 
were doubled and tripled, but being found inadequate to the purpofe of retraining the 
avidity of the receivers, it was found neceffary to have recourfe to feverer punifhments. 
By an edict, publilhed during the reign of Francis the Firft, fuch peculations were de- 
clared capital crimes, and punifhable with death 

Though no man, in thefe times, could hold any office for a longer term than his life» 
(molt officers were even removeable at pleafure) ftill veftiges may be difcovered, fo early 
as the reign of Saint- Lewis, of a cuftom, the origin of which has generally been fixed 
under that of Lewis the Twelfth ; viz. the fale of judicial offices. By an ordonnance 
of Saint Lewis, publifhed in 1256, all men who were in poffeffion of the offices of pro- 
voft, viguier, vifcount, mayor, bailiff, &c. were forbidden to fell them without the 
king's permiffion ; and in cafe feveral perfons had joined in the purchafe of any fuch 
office ; the duties of the office were ordered to be difcharged by one of the pur- 
chafers only 38 . 

Previous to the reign of Philip the Fair, no mention is made in the French hiftory 
of any infurredtion occafioned by the exaction of imports ; though from that period to 
the reign of Charles the Sixth, fcarcely a tax was levied without oppofition. It muft 
not, however, be imagined, that, in the times preceding thofe in which taxes were firft 
impofed for defraying the expences of war, the people were more exempt from op- 
prefiive exactions, as the contrary is proved by exifting monuments of the early ages of 

3! A kind of magiftrate whofe jurifdittion was confined to a particular elafs of people. 
3* Trefor des Chartres, Coli 58, fol. 54. 37 Memorial 2. F. Chambre des Comptes r fol. 103, Confer- 

ees Oidonnaoces. 3 8 Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes, R, X fol. 33. 
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the monarchy. When France was divided into a number of petty Iordlhips and prin-i 
cipalities, every nobleman was a defpot within his own territories. We have had fre- 
quent occafion, in the former parts of this hirtory, to notice the dreadful ftate of degra- 
dation to which men were reduced under the tyranny of the feudal fyftein. Without 
entering into the nature of thofe odious diftinctions, which cauied a difproportion be- 
tween the ferf and the noble fo immenfe that one can fcarcely believe it poffible to 
have fubfifted between beings of the fame fpecies, we fhall here confine ourfelves to a 
fimple expofition of that kind of fervitude, which impofed the obligation of paying cer- 
tain contributions, or quit-rents. 

Every man, who was not noble, was fubjedt to the payment of the ta'Me, whenever 
fuch an import was deemed neceflary 39 ; of which neceflity the lord was the fole judge. 
Serfs, hommes de poete, and Villeim, were taxable at pleature. The king not only levied 
the taille in his own domains, but alfo in the domains of his vaflals, whenever the na- 
tion was at war 40 . Thus the fubjedts of thofe vaflals, or, in other words, the inferior 
feudatories, bore a double burden, fince, independent of the imports levied on them by 
the mefne lord, they were compelled to fubferibe to the general contribution impofed 
by the lord paramount. Hence proceeded the anxiety evinced by thofe inferior feuJa- 
tories to become the immediate vaflals of the crown; by which means the regal power 
acquired additional rtrength and fplendour. 

The taille above-mentioned was a land-tax, proportioned to the extent and value of 
the ertate, and fixed in confequence of the declarations of the proprietor* 1 ; it mull 
not be confounded with the contribution, entitled, la taille aux quatrt cas, which wat 
levied for thefe purpofes — to marry the lord or his daughters, by providing a fuitablc 
portion; to make the lord or his fon a knight; a ceremony which was attended with 
confider..ble expence: to equip the lord for a voyage beyond fca ; and to ranfom the lord's 
perfon if taken prifoner. All vaflals were likewife obliged to tax themfelves once 
during the life of their lord, in order to enable him to make fome new acquifition 4 *. 
•This taille was indifpenfable. It was exercifed by thofe prelates, chapters, and monks, 
who pofleffed fiefs, with the fame rigour as by the barons and other military nobles. 
Blanche, mother to Saint Lewis, being informed that numbers of the vaflals of the 
canons of Paris were thrown into pnfon, for their inability to pay the taille, and fub- 
jecled to the raoft rigorous treatment, fhe ordered the prifon -doors to be thrown open, 
and reftored the wretched fufferers to liberty. The object of the taille levied by eccle- 
fiaftics was to enable them to contribute to the fupport of a national war, or of a pri- 

39 Ordonnance de Louij IX. # Cartul. Archiep. Par. Conf. des Ordonnanws. Recueil des Ordon- 

junces. 4* ViUarct. 
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vate war which only affected themfelves; or elfe to the wants of the holy fee. They 
alio levied an annual taille on their own immediate vaffals 43 . 

The king, the harons, and other proprietors of great fiefs, levied on their vaffals, be- 
fjdes this contribution, an aid, on the fame occafions as the taille: this aid had, in fe- 
veral provinces, been converted into an annual quit-rent 44 . It is neceffary to obferve 
that the king had likewifc a right to exact an aid from the whole kingdom. The 
country people, obliged to march, in time of war, under the banners of their refpedtive 
pariflies, were liable to certain duties for repairing the roads; and they were farther fub- 
jedted, as well as the inhabitants of towns, to the inconvenience of having their horfes, 
furniture, utenfils, flraw, &c. feized for the ufe of the officers and troops. This cuf- 
tom, however, was abolifhed, and the right of making fuch feizures was reftricted to 
the perfon of the king. 

The provofts, viguicrs, and other magiftrates, caufed the haitt-ban to be publifhed, at 
their pleafure, under pretext of certain fervices required by the king's officers, an ex- 
emption from which the fubjedt was compelled to purchafe. Lewis the Seventh, by 
an edict publifhed in 1 145, thought to effect a confiderable diminution of the rigour of 
this oppreflive cuftom, by ordering that, in future, it fhould only take place three times 
a-year. In fome territories this tax was eftimated at a hogfhead of wine, of the value 
of fix fols, which is nearly equivalent to fix livres, reckoning filverat fifty fols the 
mark, the price which it bore under the reign of Saint-Lewis. , 

There was alfo a tax, called the droit de mejlive, which was an annual contribution 
of corn, rated at fo much for every plough, or every pair of oxen ; and another contri- 
bution of bread and wine, levied once in three years 45 . There was a multitude of other 
taxes, too tedious to enumerate. All the fe different kinds of tributes were comprehended 
under the general denomination of eujloms, fo that the word couftumier, was equally 
ufed todefignate the fuhjedt who was liable to the impoft, and the officer, who was ap- 
pointed to collect it. 

When we reflect on this multiplicity of oppreffive exactions, we are naturally led to 
[ conclude that no men were ever more wretched than the French under the rigours of 
the feudal fyftem ; and, indeed, it is probable that the weight of their, misfortunes funk 
them into a ftate of ftupidity that rendered them almoft infenfible to the calamities to 
which they were inceffantly expofed. The firfr. eftablifhment of communities, by 

43 Ordonn. de St. Louis. Du Cange GlofiTar. ad verbum Tallin. 44 Reg. de la Chambre des Cbmptes. Recueir 
des Ordonn. torn. i. 45 Cart, de l'Archev. de Paris. Cart, de Philip. Auguft. Cart, de Champagne. Du Cange 
Cloif. Recueil des Ordonnances. 
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loofening the bonds of fervitude, revived in their bofoms that fentiment which is fb 
natural to man — the love of liberty. The people then made fome efforts to meliorate 
their fituation, by redeeming a part of the burdenfome duties to which they were liable; 
and thecrufades, which occurred foon after, greatly facilitated the means of redemption. 
The nobility, led away by the hopes of foreign conquefts, pledged, or fold, their re- 
venues at a very inadequate price, in order to raife money for defraying the expences of 
their enterprize. And the people profited by the fortunate opportunity to advance a 
ilep on the road to freedom. 

The monarchs favoured, as far as they could, tranfactions which tended to unite a 
new order of free fubjects to the grand body of the monarchy ; but Lewis the Ninth 
was more earneft rban any of his predecefTors in his efforts to encourage the rifing 
fpirit of liberty. That wife monarcli was never fo happy as when employed in the 
adoption of meafures that were likely to promote the felicity of his fubjects. His ordon- 
nances ftrongly atteft his indefatigable zeal in procuring, not all the good of which the 
legiflation was fufceptible, but all the relief which circumftances would permit him to 
effect. With oppreffion, wretchednefs — the infeparable companion of flavery — dis- 
appeared. 

The people, thus liberated from many of their burdens, found themfelves in a condition 
to fupply the wants of their country, when called by Philip the fair to the aflembly 
of the ftates-general. At this epoch mull be fixed the origin of the tribute diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of aids, an import: which was, at firft, attempted to be efta- 
blifhed in an arbitrary manner, and therefore excited a revolt, but which was afterwards 
voluntarily granted by the unanimous confent of the three orders of the ftate. It was 
in return for this firft conceflion that Philip publifhed his famous edict of 1302, for the 
correction of publie abufes. 

The fucceflbrs of Philip the Fair feldom had recourfe to this tax till the time of 
Philip of Valois, who, to enable him to carry on the war againft the Englifh, obtained 
the grant of a fubfidy of fix deniers per livre on every article of confumption. The 
almoft continual wars in which France was afterward engaged perpetuated the levy of 
thefe extraordinary imports. In courfe of time they were augmented, and a general 
capitation-tax, called fouage (hearth-money) was added to them. This too was ren- 
dered perpetual, under Charles the Seventh. 

The aids, as well as the domain were farmed out to different perfons; and the ftates 
appointed officers, called elus, and generals of the aids, to fuperintend the collection and 
employment of their produce. From the decifions of the former, in the provinces of 
their department, an appeal lay to the tribunals of the latter, who were thence called 
generals of the finances and of juftice. The generals of the finances vifited the pro- 
vinces 
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vinces for the purpofe of afcertaining the property of indiviJuals; and on their report 
the council distributed the taxes. The generals of juftice (three in number) fettled all 
clifputes which arofe concerning the aids. Towards the conclufion of the reign of 
Charles the Sixth, this fifcal jurifdidtion appeared to be almoft annihilated. In tliofe 
times of diforder and violence, it would have been difficult to obferve a regular form in 
the imposition or collection of the fubfidies, which were levied by force of arms, and 
became the prey of the ftrongeft. Pafquier remarks, that, at the time of the re- 
duction of Paris, by Charles the Seventh, the fifcal judges above mentioned did not 
make their appearance at the cathedral with the other fovereign courts, who had re- 
paired thither to return thanks to God for the happy event; which proves — fays 
that author — that this company was not then confidered as a regular judicial body. 

We have already, in the former part of this Hiftory, made feveral obfervations on the 
right of coining money, and on the nature of the money itfelf, to which we fhall now 
■add but few remarks. When the Franks firft fettled in Gaul, the only alteration they 
made in the current coin, was, that of changing the impreffion. The fol of gold, which 
bore the name of thofe conquerors, was of the fame weight with the fol coined by the 
Romans ; and no other coin, except the fol and denier of pure filver, was current for a 
long time. The expeditions of Martel, Pepin and Charlemagne, into Italy, rendered 
gold more common. The fol of gold was then made more weighty j under the firft 
race of kings it only weighed eighty-five grains and one third; but under Charlemagne 
it was encreafed to one hundred and thirty-two, or rather more than the thirty- fourth 
jart of a mark. Nearly the fame proportion was obferved in filver coin. 

It is a circumftance worthy of remark, that the violent Shocks which the kingdom 
experienced, during the long fpace of fix centuries, produced no variation in the value 
of the precious metals. The pound of filver, of twelve ounces, which was worth 
■twenty fols, under the firft and fecond race, bore the fame price at the commencement 
of the third. The firft diminution took place in the reign of Philip the Firft, who 
coined filver with an alloy of copper, amounting to one third of the weight of the coin. 
This alloy was encreafed, in the fubfequent reigns, to one half; the name of livre, 
then became fictitious, as well as that of fol. By introducing a third of copper into a 
pound of metal, of twelve ounces, only eight ounces of pure filver remained. For 
this reafon, under the fame reign (that of Philip) the pound of twelve ounces was 
changed, and the weight of the mark, which was eight ounces, fuhftituted in its 
ftead, becaufe, in fact, a pound of coined filver only contained eight ounces of pure 
filver. 

It would be an eafy matter to trace the progreffive prices of the mark of filver from 
the reign of Charlemagne, when it was worth thirteen fols four deniers, to the eighteenth 
Vpfc. II. 3 S century, 
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century, when it is valued- at fifty-two livres: but we fhall content ourfelves with 
obferving, that the firft adulteration of the filver li vie took place at the very time of the 
firft crufade; as if the government were anxious, by the introduction of fo much bafe 
metal, to replace the money which the crufaders had taken out of the kingdom. The 
fubfequent emigrations occafionedfrefh reductions of the coin ; fo that, prior to the reign 
of Saint Lewis, when the mark of filver was worth fifty fols, three paits of all the pre- 
cious metal in France had been exported. But as this reduction was, in fome meafure, 
forced, it produced but little alteration in the price of provifions. As three parts of the 
money had difappeared, the remaining fourth muft neceflarily have been received as the 
reprefentative fign of the fame value; and this was probably the reafon why the firft 
adulteration of the coin excited no violent murmurs. The cafe was different, when 
the value of gold and filver was fixed by the arbitrary will of an individual, without 
any other motive than an illegal and momentary profit. 

It is efTential to obferve, that the revolutions which occurred in the current value of 
money formed one of the principal caufes, which, by enervating the feudal govern- 
ment, tended to reduce the power of the nobility. All the proprietors of quit-rents, 
which were payable in money, found their revenues reduced almoft to nothing, when 
the eighteenth part of a mark would difcharge a rent which, originally, produced a 
whole mark. The king's domain was equally affected by the change ; but the aug- 
mentation it experienced by the annexation of feveral great fiefs, prevented the lofs 
from being fo feverely felt. It produced, however, a total revolution in the fortunes of 
individuals: the ancient families became poor ; and new families, rich but lefs powerful, 
were raifed upon their ruins. The flare gained by the change ; for while it loft a mul- 
titude of opulent proprietors, formidable from the extent of their power, it acquired a 
greater number of ufeful fubjects, whofe fervices were more dependent on the fovereign 
authority. The nobility attached to the poffefiion of fiefs rendered thefe changes lefs 
perceptible, and more eafy of execution. The new proprietors replaced the old, and 
prevented the extinction of the nobility. 

ft . W '■; • '• i*. • • i 1 ' '•• "-. '-' ; > ■ 7 : mm "? 

The privilege of coining money was always confidered as an efTential prerogative of 
fovereignty 4S . Charlemagne ordered that no mony fhould be coined out of his palace, 
whence his coins were denominated monnoies palatines. The object of this edict was to 
remedy the malverfations of the counts to whom the care of coining money, within their 
diftridts, in the name of the fovereign, -was entrufted. It did not, however, forbid the 
circulation of the old coin, when it was of a proper weight and ftandard. As a cer- 
tain duty was paid to the king on all money that was coined, the intrinfic value of mo- 

«* Ducanie Cloff. Recu«il dts Ordenaancet. Conf. des Ordonnances. Cap.it. Carol. Mag. lib. m. cap. 13. 
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ney, when compared to the fame weight of filver or gold, was neccflarily diminifhed t» 
make good the lofs occafioned by the exadtion of that import. This was probably the 
caufe of the introduction of alloy ; but as foon as that palliative became known, the 
fame inconvenience fubfiftcd. Money and ingots had been, indiscriminately, received 
in commercial tranfadtions ; but when the value of the former was diminifhed, the pre- 
ference was, naturally, given to the latter. Hence originated the law which forbade 
any perfon to refufe the current coin of the realm, bearing an impreflion of the king, 
under a penalty of fixty fols, if the perfon forefufing was a freeman, and of fixty ftrokes 
from a whip, if a ferf 47 . 

The fucceflbrs of Charles reftored to the counts and other great officers, the privilege 
of coining money within their refpedtive jurifdidlions, but always under the authority 
and for the profit of the king. This prerogative followed the torrent of the revolu- 
tion which difmembered the monarchy on the decline of the Carlovingian race. Thofe 
feudatories, who had originally been removeable at pleafure, now become foyereigns, ex- 
ercifed all the rights of fovereignty, and particularly that of coining money, which 
they coveted the more, as, in thofe times of ignorance, when the groffeft frauds pafTed 
with impunity, it was very eafily converted into a fertile fource of emolument. When 
Hugh Capet came to the throne, there were no lefs than one hundred and fifty different 
kinds of money current in the kingdom, moft of which would not pafs out of the ter- 
ritory in which they were coined 4 ' ; fo that it was almoft impoffible for the inhabitants 
of one province to carry on any commerce with thofe of another. The firft monarchs 
of the third race, continually engaged in ftruggling with vaffals, long accuftoiried to 
independence, did not dare claim, too haftily, the reftitution of thofe privileges to 
which the culpable negligences of their predeceffors had, in fome degree, given the 
.right of prefcription. Prudence compelled them to aft with the utmoft circumfpe&ion, 
and not to affume the tone of a fovereign, before they were in poffeflion of a fove- 
reign's power ; which they could only recover by reftoring the empire to its ancient 
fplendour, by defining its bounds, and fortifying its frontiers, by flrengthening the con- 
ftitution, by recalling and reuniting all the different portions of the crown which were 
difperfed and loft, as it were, in the feudal anarchy. 

At firft, all private money only paffed in the territories of the nobleman who coined 
it, unlefs that nobleman had entered into an affociation with another to extend the cir- 
culation throughout the domains of both. The only prerogative which the firft mo- 
narchs of the third race could obtain, was a preference for their own money over all 
other coin, in fuch towns and provinces where no mint was eftablifhed. This pre- 
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ference encrealecl, the circulation of the king's coin; and as it was always mors pure 
than that which was coined hy individuals, it forced its way into the territories of many 
of the nobility, whofe valTals took it in fpite of their prohibitions. Traces- of this an* 
cient cuftom fubfifted for a great length of time; Philip Auguflus, reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of coming to an agreement with the abbot of Corbie, entreated that monk to per- 
mit the circulation of the royal coin in his territory, promiling, on the word of a king, to> 
grant the fame indulgence to the abbot's coin.. 

At length Saint Lewis, who was more powerful; more refpecfed, and more beloved' 
than his predeceflbr, found himfelf in a fituation to enforce the admiffion of his own^ 
coin into every part of his dominions. By his edicl: of 1262, it was ordained, that the 
king's coin fhould be univerfally received, notwithftanding the privileges of the nobility, 
in particular territories, to coin money of their own; and that in all places where no 
fuch privilege fubfifted, it fhould be received to the exclufion of all others. The barons 
were farther reflricted from forming aflbciations for the purpofe of extending the circu- 
lation of their refpedtive. coins, which was thenceforth confined to their own domains-. 
Molt of the nobility, at this period, only coined an inferior kind of money — called blaek 
money — compofed of about five-eighths of copper, and three of filver. They were fop- 
bidden by the above edict to coin, in future, any gold or filver without the king's ex- 
f rels permiflion, and fuch coin could not exceed the value of a denier,. 

But this prohibition appears to have been ineffectual ; and, indeed,- the right of coin<- 
ing money, as claimed by certain of the nobility, in particular cafes, feems- to be ef- 
tablifhed by exifting records of undoubted authenticity 4 '. It certainly fubfifted at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. Philip the Fair acknowledged that the b't- 
Ihop of Mende was entitled to that privilege. But the extreme avarice of thofe who 
poffeffed the right, by leading them, by degrees* to adulterate the coin in a manner fo p 
grofs as to be obvious even to the-moft ftupid, at length threw all private money into 
difcredit, and fuperinduced the adoption of a new fpecies of fraud* which it , required: 
the utmoft exertions of the crown to remedy. 

Finding their own coin refufed almoft univerfally, the barons coined a fpecies of mo- 
ney, as nearly refembling the king's coin as poffible, with only a trifling variation in * 
the impreflioii. An edicl; was publifhed to reftrain this abufe, and it was decreed that, . 
in future, the money coined by the nobility, fhould be effentially different from tlfe 
king's coin so . And to render this ordonnance more efficacious, recourfe was had to the 
authority of the fovereign pontiffs.- Eudes, duke of Burgundy, on the king's com-- 
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plaint, promifed to alter his coin, and to make fuch a difference that nobody could mif- 
tiake it for the king's- 

In order to enforce thefe regulations, a king's officer was ftationed at every private- 
mint, to fuperintend the coinage, and to take care that no infringement was committed 
on the royal prerogative 51 . The barons could not begin a new coinage without giving 
him previous notice of their intentions ; and they were farther obliged to fend a model 
of their coin to the king, that its ftandard might be verified before it was iffued for cir- 
culation *\ All the workmen, at the private mints, were compelled to leave their 
work, whenever the fovereign chofe to call for their affiftance at his own mints. 

The nobility, fubjected to this multiplicity of reftri£lions, began to be lefs jealous of 
a prerogative attended with fuch numerous inconveniences ; and the fovereigns were, 
by that means, enabled to purchafe the redemption of lights which they had been care- 
ful to render more onerous than lucrative to the proprietors The firft acquifition of 
private mints, of which any certain proof is to be found in the collection of charters, 
occurred at the commencement of the fourteenth century. Philip the Long, who had 
formed a defign for promoting an uniformity of weights, meafures, and coins, through- 
out his dominions, purchafed, in 13 19, from Charles count of Valois, the mint of 
Chartres and Anjou, for the fum of fifty thoufand livres 53 . The following year the 
fame monarch bought the mint of Clermont and Bourbon, for fifteen thoufand livres.. 
The moderate prices paid for thefe acquifitions prove the indifference of the proprietors- 
for a privilege rendered almoft ufelefs.. 

The commotions, excitecf by the frequent variations in the coin, during the reigns 1 
of Philip of Valois and John the Second, fufficiently prove, that even in the royal mints 
the raoft flagrant abufes were committed, for remedying which grievance the tax of.' 
hearth-money was eftablifhed. The continual alterations in the value of money, at 
once fo profitable to the king, and fo ruinous to the nation, had already induced many of 
the great provinces to think of a plan for the abolition of fuch pernicious refources, by 
fubftituting fome other contribution in their fteacL. 

Thofe prelates and nobles, who enjoyed the privilege of coining, likewife took cog- 
nizance of all abufes committed with regard to the coin, excepting fuch as concerned, 
the royal. mint. All confifcations, too, belonged to them till the reign of Philip the 
Fair, who took from them one half of fuch profits. The chamber of accounts took 
cognizance of all affairs which related to the king's coin ; the officers and workmen of 
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the royal mint took the oaths before the magiftrates of that tribunal: at firft, a fove- 
reign malter of the mints, whofe title was afterward changed to that of governor-ge- 
neral, was appointed to vifit, every year, all the different places at which* money was 
coined. Each mint had a private mafter named by the general. Several mafters-general 
were, in the fequel, appointed, who had a final jurifdiiStion over the workmen, 
except in the four cafes of rape, theft, murder, and Arfon. All perfons who were 
employed in the fervice of the mint, enjoyed confiderable privileges, being exempt 
from various contributions, and from military fervice. Their perfons were, in fomc 
meafure, under the immediate protection of the fovereign. Philip Auguftus decreed, 
that whoever ft ruck one of them fliould be obliged to appear naked before the perfon 
he had offended, and afk a pardon, which he might either grant or refufe S4 . 

This multiplicity of different coins, the circulation whereof was confined to parti- 
cular diftridts, and generally forbidden throughout the king's domain, muft have render- 
ed all commerce impracticable, without the afliftanceof the money-changers, who were 
eftablifhed in the great towns, and particularly in thole where fairs were kept ss . At 
Paris, the money-changers refided on the great bridge, which thence derived the appel- 
lation of Pont au Change* A-cquainted with the form and value of every coin, they 
took them all indifcriminately, and, in exchange, gave fuch money as was paffable on 
the fpot, or in -any other place to which the perfon who received it was going. Some- 
times inftead of giving money in return, they gave notes for the amount on the money- 
•changer of another town. This was, probably, the origin of bills of exchange, which 
•enfured to commerce a degree of activity of which it was not fufceptible before. 

Thefe profeffed money-changers, eftablifhed in moft of the principal towns, were the 
firft bankers known in France They alfo dealt in plate, gold and filver trinkets, pearls 
and precious ftones. Their number was fixed ; and, as they were obliged to give fe- 
curity before they could be admitted, their refponfibility might be relied on. They 
alone were allowed to draw bills of exchange, or written orders for the payment of mo- 
ney, in thofe towns where they had an eftablifhed correfpondence. Tradefmen who at- 
tended the fairs could only give drafts payable at places where they were fure to be pre- 
fent at the time thofe drafts became due. 

Several provinces in France, contributed, at this period, to fupply gold and filver for 
coining money ; a great number of mines having been difcovered, principally in Brit- 
tany, the Maconnois and the Lyonnois s5 . The particles of gold, ftill found in the land 
of the Rhone, prove that the earth watered by the rivulets and ftreams, which empty 
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themfelves into that river, inclofes in its bofom an abundance of that precious metal. 
All the miners enjoyed the fame privileges with the workmen at the mint. The tenth 
part of the metal when refined, was the property of the king, the reft belonged to the 
proprietors. The difcovery of the new woild, by the introduction of new treafures, 
put a ftop to the working of thefe mines, which never produced any great profit, and 
the expences whereof daily encreafed in proportion to the augmentation of the precious 
metals in the kingdom. Goldfmiths were forbidden to melt down the king's coin ; and 
even to purchafe ingots, unlefs at an inferior price to that which was paid for them at 
the mint 

After the parliament became fedentary at Paris, the right of chufing the judges was- 
vefted in the crown. A lift was twice a year prepared of the perfons deftined to com- 
pofe the en filing parliaments — which was called the ordonnance of the parliament. This 
regulation was adhered to, with tolerable ftrictnefs, till the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
■when " from the king's minority" — fays Pafquier — " the weaknefs of his brain, and 
H the divifion which prevailed between the princes of the blood, new lifts of judges 
" were neglected to be fent s8 . The fitting judges then prorogued the feffions of their 
own accord, and, when any vacancies occurred, they chofe fuch men to fill them as were 
nioft eminent for their talents and virtues — the choice was decided by the plurality of 
fuffiages. This continuation of the fame parliament, which had heen introduced by 
neceflity, at length became permanent, and the alteration was effected with greater 
facility as it experienced no contradiction ; but the cafe was different with the elections. 
Although the multiplicity of judicial forms, and the perpetuity of the parliament, 
had induced moft of the nobility to refign their feats, ftill feveral perfons of noble 
birth, who were prevented, either by fortune or inclination, from following the pro- 
feffion of arms, claimed the right of being admitted as judges, in preference to men of 
inferior rank (roturiers), which gave rife to difputes, that were always decided in favour 
of the nobility, though a perfect equality, in point of knowledge and integrity, fub- 
fifted between the rival candidates. Thus the choice was always referred to the votes 
of the electors, and confirmed, more and more, the right of election, to which cuftom, 
enforced by authority, gave an inconteftible authenticity. 

Were it neceffary to demonftrate the difference between thofe fervile marks of refpect 
which the bafe tongue of adulation pays at the fhrine of wealth, and the genuine 
efteem which real merit forcibly extorts from mankind, no better proof could be urged, 
than the perfonal honour enjoyed by the ancient fenators of France, who, reduced by 
the fmallnefs of their fortune to the mere neceffaries of life, never exceeded the bounds 
©f frugality and temperance. 
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Under the reign of Charles the Sixth, and for fome time after the acceffion of his 
fon, the falaryof a judge, if an ecclefiaftic, was only five fols a day ; and it a laic, ten. 
The neceflary funis for the payment of this moderate ftipend was infcribed on the 
finance roll, immediately after the expcnces of the king's houfhold. After a fatal 
revolution had placed the fceptre of France rn the hands of a foreigner, the judges 
could never procure the payment of their falaries. Reduced to the neceflity of bor- 
rowing money, of felling their patrimony or effects, they in vain addreffed their re- 
monftrances to the rouncil of regency, compofed of the enemies of the nation. In 
fhort, under the Englifh government, the judges of the parliament were reduced t» 
fuch extreme mifery, that they, more than once, wanted the moft common neceffaries. 59 
One initance, recorded in the regifters of the court, will fuffice to convey a juft idea of 
their penury, The fecretary to the parliament remarks, that, he is prevented from de- 
ferring, in his memorial, the folemnities obferved on the entry of Henry the Sixth, for 
want of parchment, and from the inability of the court to purchafe it 60 . 

Magiftrates only received their falaries as long as they continued to perform the duties 
of their office. They could not obtain a penfion for life, until they had ferved thirty 
years. Whenever there was any vacancy to fill, the parliament appointed commhTaries 
to enquire into the merit of the candidates ; the report of the king's folicitor and attor- 
ney-general was then received, and the judges proceeded to deliberate thereon. No raa- 
giftrate could go farther than forty leagues from Paris, unlefs he were employed as an 
.ambalTador, or on the king's bufinefs. 

Not more than three judges, related within the third degree of confanguinity, could 
be admitted into the grand-chamber. With regard to the prefidents and other heads of 
the different courts, the exclufion was abfolute; no two relations within that degree 
could be admitted. 

By a particular prerogative the parliament was authorized to infpedl the conduct and 
capacity of its own members, and to chide fuch as deferved reprehenfion. A judge 
(qftjhiller) having objtinately refufed to attend the court, after repeated injunctions, was 
put under arrelr in his'own houfe, with a prohibition to leave it, under a penalty of a 
hundred marks of filver. He acknowledged his fault, in a full court, cum fletu et 
laaymis, and alked pardon 6 '. The court cenfured him with great mildnefs {affefiu cha- 
ritatis), enjoined him to be more circumfpect in future, to act with greater deliberation, 
and to take care not to fall into a fimilar error, 

In order to avoid all fufpicion of partiality, the judges had laid it down as a law 
»ViUaret, torn. xiv. p. m. «o R eg . du Parleraent, Nov. 24, 1413. «> Reg. du Pari. 
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never to admit of a vifit from people who wifhcd to explain to them the merits of a 
caufe they were about to try* 2 ; and never to receive either letter or meffage fent for the 
lame purpofe. The parties could only fpeak to them in court, and the judges were not 
permitted even to eat or drink in the company of perfons who had caufes to be tried 
before them. 

No perfons had the privilege of bringing a caufe before the parliament, in the Erfl: in- 
ftance, except peers, and certain noblemen, prelates, and communities who enjoved that 
right, either by ancient poffeflion, or by a late grant. The parliament likewife took 
cognizance of all caufes which related to the royal domain, and of all appeals from 
inferior jurifdicYions which were dependant on the court. With regard to caufes tried 
before the tribunals that were not of that defcription, it was neceflary they fhould be 
removed to the fuperior jurifdi£tion, before they could be brought to the parliament, 
unlefs the parties mutually agreed to difpenfe with that form. 

The mode of election by fcrutiny, had, at length, become, by a gradual progreflion, 
almoft univerfally prevalent. The provofts, fenefchals, bailiffs, mafters of the fairs, 
and other magiftrates, were elected by the parliament, in the prefence of the chan- 
cellor, and the members of the council 63 . The inferior officers were chofen in the 
fame manner by the judges of their refpe&ive jurifdiclions. No man could be fenefchal, 
provoft or bailiff, in the place of his birth. Every fuch magiftrate was forbidden, under 
the penalty of confifcation, to acquire any property, to marry his children, or to place 
them in monafteries, within his jurifdi&ion, and, if an ecclefiaftic, to receive a living, 
without an exprefs permiflion granted by the king in council. Thofe, who before 
their appointment were king's council, ceafed to bear that title the moment they took 
pofTeffion of their judicial offices. 

There were feveral kinds of bailiffs — high bailiffs and low bailiffs, fo named, to dif- 
tinguifh them from the judges appointed by the nobility, within their own territories, 
who were called loivcr bailiffs. There were alfo bailiffs of the long-robe, and bailiffs 
of the fhort-robe ; thefe laft were always gentlemen. All thefe different magiftrates 
were obliged to refide within their jurifdidions, and to hold their affizes every two 
months. 

The provincial magiftrates, befides their lieutenants, who were obliged to be doc- 
tors and licentiates in civil law, chofe, from among the advocates of their jmifdidion, 
a certain number of affelfors, who amfted them in trying caufes 6 *. But advocates who _ 
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had been previoufly confulted on a caufe could not be included in tlie lift of afleflovs,. 
appointed in conjunction with the magiftrate to try that caufe. Thefe tribunals, till 
the eftablifhment of prefidial courts, which introduced a new order into the adminif- 
tration of juftice, decided as well in criminal as in civil matters. An appeal lay from 
their fentencc immediately to the parliament of Paris ; and the time prefcribed for the 
decifion of fuch appeals was marked on the parliament-roll The bailiffs and fe- 
nefchals repaired to Paris, on the appointed day, with the trial in writing, on which the 
court proceeded to pronounce a definitive fentence 95 : nothing could excufe the ma- 
giftrates from attending in perfon, but a dangerous illnefs, or leave of abfence from the 
parliament. They were farther obliged to give an account, to the king's folicitor and 
attorney-general, of all abufes, malverfations, and diforders which prevailed within their 
refpective jurifdi£Hons. 

At their firft inftitution, the bailiffs and fenefchal's were only fimpl'e commiffaries ap- 
pointed to vifit the provinces for the purpofe of enquiring into the conduct of the 
judges, and to communicate the refult of their obfervations to the parliament, like thofe 
ancient magiftrates, under the fecond race of kings, who were known by the appella- 
tion of Mijfi Dominia 66 . They afterward became fedentary, having particular depart- 
ments afligned them, with the eftablifliment of judges. They were, at firft, only ap- 
pointed for a year; but they were foon fuffered to retain their offices for feveral years, 
and even for their lives, removeable, however, at the king's pleafure. On the death of 
a. king, it was neceffary they fhould receive letters of confirmation from his fucceffor; 
which were feldom refufed. This cuftom fubfifted till the reign of Lewis the Eleventh, 
who, on his acceffion to the throne, difmiffed all the magiftrates in the kingdom, with- 
out any exception. The general difcontent, together with the commotions, to which, 
this exertion of authority gave rife, produced a remonftrance from the parliament, on. 
the receipt of which, the fame monarch publifhed arvedicT:, by which he declared, that,, 
in future, no judicial office fhould become vacant, unlefs by the death, refignation, or 
forfeiture of the perfon who poffeffed it* 

The cuftom which impofed on the judges- the obligation of being refponfible for the- 
fifttences they had pronounced, and which continually expofed them to the public ac- 
cufations of every man who had loft his caufe, and, fometimes, even to the neceffity oft 
defending their innocence by the fword, was abolifhed 67 ; or if any veftige of it ftill re- 
mained, it was only to' be found in the functions of thofe inferior magiftrates, who were 
called, in the fourteenth century, Hommcs-jugeurs. It was their province to try caufes 
between their equals. Whenever their decifions were annulled, they paid a fine of: 
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fixty livres ; and if they were guilty of corruption, they were punifhed according to 
the exigency of the cafe. They were bound to render juftice with affiduity, under 
pain of imprifonment. It was evidently the intention of government to deftroy all 
thofe fubaltern tribunals which the different corps and communities had preferved, and 
before which their caufes were tried, in the firft. inftance, according to the general privi- 
lege eftablifhed in the early ages, by which every man had a right, if he cliofe to aflert 
it, to be tried by his peers 68 . At length, the multiplicity of forms, which a lpirit of chi- 
cane had introduced into all judicial proceedings, and which were often more attended 
to than the nature and merits of the caufe itfelf, compelled the Hommes-jugeurs, as well 
as the PrucT hommes, to abandon a profeffion which had become extremely troubklome, 
and for which their want of fkill daily rendered them more and more unfit. 

The fupreme tribunal, called the king's council, was generally comprized of tho 
conftable, the chancellor, a few noblemen, and a certain number of judges of the par- 
liament and other fovereign courts 69 . In the abfence of the king, the chancellor pre- 
fided. The mailers of requefts de l'hotel, reduced to three under Charles the Sixth, 
prefented all requefts addreffed immediately to the king, except fuch as related to matters 
' of confeience and charitable benefactions, which were fent to the king's confeffor and 
chaplain. All letters and other deeds, difpatched and publifhed in confequeoce of ap- 
plications made to the council, were written by the king's fecretaries, who were eight 
in number, and figned by the matters of requefts. Before any perfon could be admitted 
to the office of king's fecretary, he mull have exercifed the fundions of king's notary. 

The king's notaries muft not be confounded with the notaries-public, fo called from 
the notes which they received, as infiruaions, from fuch perfons as employed them to 
draw up contra&s. Thefe notaries-public were prohibited from following any other 
profeffion, particularly thofe of a barber and a butcher. 

In order to prevent the evil effeas of any errors or abufes which might have crept 
into the letters or deeds, ifTued by an order of the council, the chancellor had a right, 
when they appeared to him unjuft, to refufe to put the great feal to them ; in which 
cafe he immediately acquainted the council with the motives of his refufal. The 
principal object of this revifion was to prevent the ruinous donations extorted by ava- 
ricious courtiers from the liberality of an indulgent monarch. The revenues of the 
crown were fo far exhaufted by thefe deftruftive grants, in the reign of Philip the 
Fifth, that that monarch was reduced to the neceffity of publifhing an edict, in 1318 7 °, 
by which every man was forbidden, in future, to apply for any grants or donations, cx- 
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cept in the prefence of the council. It was vainly imagined that this falutary edict 
would put a Hop to fuch importunate folicitations ; bfot avarice neither acknowledges 
the reflraints of law, nor the checks of inodefty. The ordonnance was renewed in the 
fubfequent reigns, but with no better fuccefs ; the rapacioufncfs of the courtiers, and 
the folly of the monarrhs, continuing to be the fame. 

There were certain days in the week appointed for difcuffing the different matters 
fubmitted to the decifion >of the council. Each article — what related to the adminif- 
tration of juftice, to the economy of the finances, to the military regulations, and the 
operations of war — was difcufftd feparately. In all points which concerned the army, 
the affiflance of the marefchals a;nd other principal officers was called in: It was, pro- 
bably, on account of thofe military ftate-councillors, that an ordonnance was iffued, 
commanding fuch members of the king's council as could not write, to put their marks, 
at the bottom of all refblutions in the adoption of which they had affifted 7 '.. 

The generals of the finances were obliged to attend thefe military councils, that no- 
obftacle might occur to the execution of the plans which were there adopted. This' 
regulation, which was ftrictly adhered to, during the reign of Charles the Wife, was' 
t>ne of the principal caufes of the fuccefs which attended the enterprizes;, projected by 
that monarch, inafmuch as it enabled him to confider, at the fame time, the extent of 
his refources, and the difficulties he had to encounter; and always to proportion his' 
fchemes to the means of accompli fh men t. The cuftom was wholly neglected in the - 
reign of his fucceffor, which was peculiarly dillinguifhed for plans rafhly conceived and: 
ill executed. 

As the power of the king encreafed, the right of making peace and war became fully 
veiled. in the crown* The fovereign had, for foine time, been authorized to forbid his 
fubjects, of whatever rank, to take up arms and levy troops without his exprefs permif- 
fion. The perfon who acted in contradiction to fuch an order was deemed guilty of 
leze-majefty. Various efforts had been made to wreft from the nobles the pernicious pri- 
vilege which they claimed of waging private war at their pleafure. Charlemagne prohibi- 
ted it by an exprefs law, as an invention of the devil to deftroy the order and happinefs 
of fociety but the reign of one monarch, however vigorous or active, was too fhort to 
extirpate a cuftom fo firmly cftablifhcd. Inflead of enforcing this prohibition, his feeble 
fuccefTors durft venture on no bolder exertions of authority for the cure of an evil fo' 
alarming, than the application of palliatives. They declared it unlawful for any perfon 
to commence war, until he had fent a formal defiance to the kindred and dependents of 
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his advcrfaries; they ordained, that after the commiflion of the trefpafs or crime which 
gave rife to a private war, forty clays muft elapfe before the perfon injured fhould at> 
fack the vaffals of his adverfary; they enjoined all perfons to fufpend their private ani- 
molities, and to ceafe from hoftilities when the king was engaged in any war againft the 
enemies of the nation. The church co-operated with the civil magiftrate, and inter- 
poled its authority in order to extirpate a practice fo repugnant to the fpirit of Chiif- 
tianity. Various councils iffued decrees, prohibiting-all private wars; and denounced 
the heavieft anathemas againft fuch as fhould difturb the tranquillity of fociety, by 
claiming or exercifing that barbarous right. The aid of religion was called in to com- 
bat and fubdue the ferocity of the times. The Almighty was faid to have manifefted, 
by virions and revelations to different perfons, his difapprobation of that fpirit- of re- 
venge, which armed one part of his creatures againft the other. Men were required, 
in the name of God, to (heath their fvvords, and to remember the facred ties which 
united them as Chriftians, and as members of the fame fociety. But this junction of 
civil and ecclefiaftic authority, though ftrengthened by every thing mofl apt to alarm 
and to over-awe the credulous fpirit of thofe days, produced no other effect than fome 
temporary fufpenfion of hoftilities, and a ceffation from war on certain clays and feafons, 
confecrated to the more folemn acts of devotion. The nobles continued to affert this 
dangerous privilege; they refufed to obey fome of the laws calculated to annul or cir- 
cumfcribe it; they eluded others; they petitioned; they remonftrated ; they ftruggled for 
the right of private war, as the higheft and moft honourable diltindtion of their order. 
So late as the fourteenth century we find the nobles, in feveral provinces of France, 
contending for their ancient method of terminating their differences by the fword, in 
preference to that of fubmitting them to the decifion of any judges- 
Charles the Sixth, more abfolute in his power, was more peremptory in his terms of 
prohibition, than any of his predeceffors had been. In 1413, he iffued an ordonnance ' 4 
exprefsly forbidding private wars on any pretext whatfoever, with power to the judge 
ordinary to compel all perfons to comply with this injunction; and to punifh fuch as 
fhould prove refractory or difobedient,by imprifoning their perfons, feizing their goods, and 
appointing the officers of juftice., Mangeurs et Gajicurs, to live at free quarters on their 
eftates. If thofe who were difobedient to this edict could not be perfonally arrefted, he 
appointed their friends and vaffals to be feized and detained until they gave furety for 
keeping the peace; and he abolifhed all laws, cuftoms or privileges which might be 
pleaded in oppofition to this ordonnance. 

It was neceffary to have a particular commiflion in order to raife a company of men: 
at arms. The number of men in each company was not fixed. When the fovereign. 
iffued his proclamation for all military men to attend him to the field, every chief rc- 
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paired to the appointed rendezvous with as many men at arms as he had been able to 
mufter. Although moft of the men at arms were noblemen, yet fuch inhabitants of 
towns as were in a condition to ferve were received, provided they were properly armed 
and mounted; by this means the roturiers could rife to the ftate of nobility. 

Thefe men at arms had a regular pay, paid bv the treafurer of the war department, 
according to the lift prefented to him by their commanders. A want of money, and the 
neglcc~l or malverfation of the treafurers, frequently cccafioned delays, and even refufals 
of payment. This reduced the men at arms to the uecellity of living at difcretion on 
the inhabitants of the country in which they were quartered. But not content with 
obtaining a fubfiftence by fuch violent means, they embraced the opportunity to pillage 
the provinces, and willingly abandoned their pay to their leaders, provided they would 
connive at the diforders they committed. Princes, nay kings themfelves, authorized 
this abominable plunder, by granting letters of permiflion to the men at arms, archers, 
and crofs-bowmen, to live upon the people. 

From time to time, indeed, ordonnances were iffued for reprefling the diforders com- 
mitted by the foldiery; but their leaders, interefted in promoting them, negledted to 
enforce regulations which were incompatible with the want of order and difcipline that 
prevailed among the troops. Falfe mufters were fo common at this period, particularly 
in the reign of Charles the Sixth, that when an army came into the field it was feldom 
found to contain one third of its proper complement pf effective men. The battle of 
Azinconrt affords a fufEcient proof of the little fubordination obferved by the warriours 
of this age; each corps claiming a right to chufe its own port, the difpofitions of the 
general were neceflarily deranged, and he was compelled to forego the advantages of 
fuperior knowledge, in order to confult the fullen pride of men who were equally brave 
and untraceable. 

The troops were reviewed by the marefchals of France, or,' in their abfence, by their 
lieutenants ,s . If a marefchal of France were taken ill, he was authorized to appoint a 
Jieatenant to difcharge all the duties of his ftation, whom he difmiffed as foon as he had 
recovered his health. The marefchal de Rochefort, of the houfe of Rieux, by his letters 
of the third of February, 1411, empowered the lord of Loigny to hold the office of 
marefchal of France. He revoked this power two years after; and the revocation was 
.confirmed by the king's letters-patent, which contained this claufe — " And in cafe the 
" faid marefchal lhall be attacked with a frefh diforder, he may appoint whomever he 
** lhall plcafe as his fubftitute '*." 
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The fame weapons, both offenfive and defenfive, ft i 1 1 continued to be ufed, notwith- 
ftanding the introduction of artillery. Befides hand- cannons, mortars had been invented, 
which threw ftones of one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds weight. Artillery 
was moftly confined to fieges;. being feldom made ufe of in pitched battles, where the 
chief force confifled in the Gcn-d' 'armerie who always fought on foot, clad in complete 
armour. Every man at arms was accompanied by archers and crols-bowmen ; tbe num- 
ber was not fixed. Some brought twelve or fourteen into the field, while others brought 
only five or fix; an inequality which neceffarily occafioned much confufion. In the 
reign of Charles the Seventh, this evil was remedied by the eftablifhment of regular 
companies fcompagnies d' ordonnancc) which introduced an uniformity and dilcipline into 
the army till then unknown. 

The amufements of a nation can by no means be confidered as the leaft effeutial part 
of its hiftory ; fince, in their diverfions, men are accuftomed to throw oft" all kind of re- 
ftraint, and to appear what they really are; whereas, in affairs of importance, reduced by 
a variety of impediments to the neceflity of difguife, they are too apt to change with cir- 
cumftances; inceffantly exhibiting a different appearance, and adapting their mafk to 
their fituation. The origin of theatrical exhibitions in France, which is generally 
fixed at the conclufion of the fourteenth, or at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, is the more deferving of attention, inalmuch as it neceffarily includes a part of 
the literature of the times, and gives an infight into the character, genius, and manners 
©f the nation. 

That multitude of pleafing arts, which the Romans had introduced into the con- 
quered provinces of Gaul, fled before the Barbarians who, in the fifth century, poured 
in upon the country like a torrent, and eftablifhed their dominion on the ruins of the 
Weftern empire. The Gauls, fubdued by the Franks, the Goths, and Burgundians, 
were again plunged into that Rate of ignorance and rufticity in which the Romans had 
found them. The people, fubjected to the yoke of thefe new conquerors, who neither 
knew nor efteemed any other profeflion than that of arms, partook of the native fero- 
city of their mafters. A flop was put to all theatrical amufements, and the theatres 
were demolilhed. Genius, now an ufelefs gift, without any incentive to emulation, 
and expofed to the contempt of ignorance, no longer dared to fhew her head : — it was 
the reign of violence. A courage, fierce, untraceable, and wild, was deemed the ?ie 
plus ultra of human perfection. Amufements adapted to fuch ferocious minds ';, ere, of 
courfe, the only ones that were either efteemed or tolerated. Tilts, tournaments, and 
judicial combats, were calculated to cherifti and fupport the martial ardour which 
glowed in their bofoms. Such were the firft recreations of the founders of the French 
monarchy. As their defires encreafed with their power, they began to experience un- 
known wants, and to feek for new pleafures. Clovis defired Theodoric, king of the 
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Oftrogoths, to fend him " A Pantomime" equally verfed in the arts of mimicry and 
the knowledge of mufic 77 . Thefe mimics were the firft comedians with the French, 
as they were with the Greeks and Romans. The art of imitating the thoughts and 
actions of men by gefture, attitude, and the found of the voice, feems to be the effedr. 
of a faculty natural to all men. Traces of this art have been difcovered in China, and 
even in Peru, whofe inhabitants were, for fo many ages, unknown to the reft of the 
habitable globe. The buffoons, mimics, or Farceurs, who were at firft confined to the 
court, foon fpread themfelves over the provinces. Their reprefentations were conftant- 
ly attended by a numerous audience, and, in order to adapt them to the tafte of their 
fpectators, they exhibited on the ftage, the moil indecent poftures, and fang the moft 
obfeene fongs. 

This abufe of their art caufed them to be ftigmatized as infamous: Charlemagne de- 
clared them incapable of giving evidence againft free-men 73 , in conformity to the de- 
cifions of the council of Africa. But the nation had acquired fuch a tafte for thefe 
amufements, that it became difficult to abolifh them. All bi/hoj>s, abbots, and abbejfeswere 
forbidden to receive the Farceurs, who were ftiled miniftersof corruption, in their houfes. 
Pr'ujis and monks were ordered to abftain from the exercife of a profeflion fo lhameful 
and ignominious. It appears, from an edict of Raymond, count of Thouloufe, that the 
monks fold wine in their convents, and admitted mimics and courtefans, from whom 
they exacted money 79 . 

Thefe bbfeene exhibitions were fucceeded by diverfions more delicate and refined, to 
which the Provencal poetry, introduced at the court of France, by Conftance, the vo- 
luptuous confort of Robert, gave rife. The mimics, effaced by the Troubadours, profited 
by the inftiuctions of their rivals, and new-modelled their theatrical reprefentations, by 
introducing a kind of operatical compofition, in which fong and dialogue were combined. 
This fpecies of fpectacle neceflarily produced an union of the poets, dancers, muficians, 
actors and fingers, who were diftinguifhed by the general appellations of Jongleurs and 
Menejirlcrs. The refidence of the popes at Avignon drew thither a vaft number of 
Italians, who, being deeply verfed in the arts of mimickry, greatly encreafed the number 
*oi Farceurs, who, paying a greater regard to decency than their predeceflbrs, were univer- 
fally received by every clnfs of people; they were invited to all feafls, and had free ac- 
cefs to the palaces of princes and monarchs, who loaded them with prefents, and gave 
them every mark of friend/hip and efteetn. They formed a particular corps in all the 
great towns, in the fame manner as other profeffions authorized by government. They 
had a chief, who was called their king, whofe bufinefs it was to preferve order among his 
fubjedls, and many of their ftatutes received the royal fandtion. 
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It affords matter for aftonifhment, that when obfeenity began to be expelled from the 
ifhge, the reformation fhould not have extended farther, and have produced the abolition 
of certain fcandalous exhibitions, which were reprefented in the churches on particular 
fefUvals ; on fuch occafions, the prieils were d relied in mafquerade; fome difguifed like 
women, others like buffoons, fang the mod indelicate fongs in the choir; eat meai-foups 
upon the altar ; played at dice, by the fide of the minifter who was celebrating the fa- 
criflce of the mafs ; infected the church, by burning every kind of filth in the cenfer; 
danced; uttered the moft obfeene fayings, and exhibited the moft indecent pofhires. 
Such was The Feast of Fools! at which the clergy chofe a bifhop, an archbifhop, 
and even a fovereign pontiff, whom they called the Pope of the Fools, and who officiat- 
ed as pope, giving his benediction to the people. Thefe abominable orgies long fub- 
fifted, and it was not till fome time after this period, that, through the exertions of the 
prelates, and the moft virtuous of the clergy, their abolition was effected. 

The troubadours, jongleurs, and minftrels, continued almofr to monopolize the pri- 
vilege of amufmg the nation, till the introduction of actors of a different kind. The 
pilgrims, on their return from Paleftine, Spain, and even from diftant parts of France, 
had ever been accuftomed to fing fpiritual fongs, and to recite, in the principal towns, 
the Angularities or miracles of the different countries they had vifited. 

Before the expeditions into the Eaft became fafhionable, the principal and leading fub- 
jects of the old fablers were the atchievements of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 
But in the romances and dramatic poems written after the holy war, a new fet of cham- 
pions, of conquefts, and of countries were introduced. Godfrey of Bulloigne, Soly- 
man, Nouraddin, the caliphs, the fouldans, and the cities of Egypt and Syria became 
the favourite topics. The troubadours took up arms, and followed their barons in pro- 
digious multitudes to the conqueft of Jerufalem. They formed a confiderable part of 
the houfhold of the nobility. Lewis the Seventh not only entertained them at his court 
very liberally, but took a confiderable number of them in his retinue, when he failed 
for Paleftine, that they might folace him with their fongs, during the dangers and in- 
conveniencies of fo long a voyage. The ancient chronicles of France mention Legions- 
de Poetes as embarking in this wonderful enterprize eo . Here a new and more copious 
fcene of fabling was opened : in thefe expeditions they picked up numberlefs extrava- 
gant ftories, and, at their return, enriched romance with an infinite variety of oriental 
fcenes and fiaions. Thus thefe later wonders, in fome meafure, fupplanted the former : 
they had the recommendation of novelty, and gained ftill more attention, as they came 
from a greater diftance Sl . 
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It often happened that thefe zealous travellers aflbciated and formed troops, by which 
means they encreafed the curiofity of the people to a much greater degree. The poets, 
heated by a pious enthufiafm, compofed pieces appropriate to the object of their devo- 
tion, which were recited by the troop, in the form of a dialogue. Such, probably, was 
the origin of thofe myfterics or miracle-plays, which we have noticed in a former part of 
this work. Thefe reprefentations were exhibited in the ftreets, or on fhges erected for 
the purpofe in the mod public parts of the town, till a fociety of Parifians undertook 
to give them a more regular form. The village of Saint Maur des FolTes near Paris^ 
much frequented by pilgrims, was the place they chofe for their firft reprefentatior>; 
here, confequently, the firft regular ftage was ere^led. The myftery they performed 
•was, The Hiflory of the Death of our Saviour, whence the fociety afterward took the 
name of — " The Brotherhood of the Pajfion." This novelty attracted vaft crowds of 
people; but the provoft of Paris iffued an ordonnance, dated the third of June, 1398, 
irnjoining them to ftop their' performances. The affiociates, however, made application 
to the king for permiflion to continue them; and it appears that their requeft was 
granted, fmce they were allowed to exhibit feveral, times before the monarch, who was 
f'o well pleafed with the poem itfelf, and with the abilities of the actors, that he au- 
thorized their eftablifhment in the capital, by letters dated in the month of December, 
1402 In thofe letters the aflbciates are diftinguifhed by the appellations of Mailers, 
Governors, and Brethren, of the Brotherhood of the Pajfton. It appears that the king 
himfelf did not think it beneath his dignity to become a member of this brotherhood: 
( de s'agreger a cette confrairie t3 .J. 

The Brethren of the Paffion, being thus fanctioned by fovereign authority, erected a> 
ftage in the great hall of the hofpital of the Trinity. The fubjects of their firft re- 
prefentations were taken from fcripture ; and they were chiefly compofed by priefts. 
Thefe were called Myftcries, an appellation which was likewife applied to poems taken 
from profane hiftory, or the heathen mythology- All the principal towns in the king- 
dom followed the example of the capital ; and the extreme eagernefs evinced by the 
people for thefe pious amufements, induced the clergy to begin divine fervice at an 
earlier hour than ufual, that their parifhioners might be enabled to attend both the 
church and the theatre. 

About the fame period, another defcription of actors ftarted up, whofe performances 
were of a different caft, and the bond of whofe union was a conformity of tafte for 
pleafure, and of inclination. to raillery. The folly and abfurdities of their fellow-citi- 
v-ens formed the object of their exhibitions; and no whimfical nor ridiculous adventure 
•fcaped their attention.. This company was compofed of young men of the beft fami* 
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lies in Paris ; they affumed the appellation of let Enfans fans Souci; their leaders took 
the title of Prince of Fools, and their performance was called the Exhibition of Folly. 
They were at once authors and actors. They erefted a flage at the Holies. The town 
and the court were equally delighted with their reprefentations, and Charles the Sixth 
confirmed, by letters-patent, the joyous inflitution. The prince of fools was acknow- 
ledged king of the empire he had founded; he wore, by way of crown, a hood with 
afles' ears ; and once a-year he made his public entry into Paris, followed by all his 
fubjedts. 

The attornies' clerks, known by the appellation of Bazochiens, invented, about the 
fame time, another fpecies of dramatic performances, called Moralities; in which the 
fictions of allegory were combined with hillorical fadts. But as thcfe compofitions 
were found infipid, the actors of the Bozoche entered into a negotiation with the Enfans 
fans Souci, who allowed them to play farces, on condition of being permitted to intro- 
duce moralities on their own flage. The clerks of the Chatelet, and even thofe of the 
chamber of accompts, diflinguifhed by the title of furifdiftion of the Holy Empire, fol- 
lowed the example of the other clerks, but their fuccefs was neither fo durable, nor fo 
brilliant. Several private citizens joined the Bazochiens ; and in the number of thefe 
voluntary aiTociates are to be found the names of fome celebrated men — fuch as John 
Defure, and Clement Marot, who compofed as well for the Bazoche as for the Enfans 
funs Souci. The licentioufnefs which prevailed during the civil wars that broke out 
immediately after the efiablifhment of thefe focieties, introduced into their exhibitions 
a degree of malignancy and perfonal fatire, which were authorized by the diforders of 
the times. This abufe was corrected by the magistrates as foon as che union of the op- 
pofite factions had reflored tranquillity to the kingdom. 

Thefe theatrical amufements were not confined to the metropolis ; there were fevr 
provinces that were not diftinguiflicd by fome fimilar iriititution, Evrcux and Rouen 
had their Coqueluchiers and their cuckolds, (CoRNARns); the chief of thefe laft, who 
was called Abbot of the Cuckolds, was elected once a-year, on Saint Barnabas's day. He 
always wore the mitre and the croiler. The object of this inftitution was the fame as 
that of the Enfans fans Souci. 

It is rather furprizing, that, notwithflanding thefe efforts, and the general difpofition 
of the people to mimicry and raillery, a nation, in other refpects, ingenious, lively, and 
flrongly addidted to pleafure, fhould have remained fo long without forming any idea of 
true comedy, which did not appear in France till fome centuries after the firft dawning 
of the dramatic art. The progrefs of that art was much lefs rapid in France than in 
Greece, though, in fome provinces, the French had begun in the fame manner as 
the Greeks, and had, moreover, the chefs d'xuvre of thofe great mailers to ferve them 
for models. Sophocles and ^Efchylus made the theatre at Athens flouiilh fifty years 
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after Thefpis ; and they were foon fucceeded by Ariftophanes. But Corneille and 
Moliere did not appear till the feventeenth century; and more than four hundred 
years before, a fimilar fociety to that which Thefpis inftituted in Greece, had been 
eftablifhed at Dijon. This aflbciation, called La mere folk et finfanteric Dijonnoife, fub- 
fifted till the year 1630, when it was fupprefled by Lewis the Thirteenth 54 . 

All orders of people were infected by the furor-theatricus. The ftudents of the uni- 
verfity put on malks, acted farces, chofe a prince of fools among themfelves, drefled 
themfelves like bifliops, and, in that ftate, ran about the ftreets, committing a thoufand 
difordcrs. The re&or made feveral fruitlefs attempts to put a ftop to thefe riotous 
proceedings; and the parliament and even the king were obliged to interfere, before 
they could be brought to reafon. Among the different kinds of exhibitions, we muft 
not omit to notice the indecent fcenes which paffed in the churches, where the raoft 
holy mvfteries of religion were imitated by troops of vulgar adlors. Thefe impious 
farces, for which the fuperftitious fimplicity of an ignorant age could alone furn.ifli an 
excufe, fubfifted till the latter end of the fixteenth century. The parliament, in 157 1, 
ordered the parifhioners of Saint Nicolas to abolifh the cuftom of profaning their 
church, on the fcaft of the holy facrament, by imitating Jefus Chrift, the apoftles, and 
prophets — an exhibition accompanied by the mod indecent and difgufting buffooneries. 

As foon as the brethren of the paflion found that their ntyjleries no longer excited the- 
curiofity of the people, who were more agreeably amufed by the farces of the Enfans 
fans Souci, they entered into an aflbciation with their rivals, and as they played together, 
the pious fcenes were mingled with profane interludes, which were called Le jeu des pols 
■pllis. Such were the ridiculous diverfions of the French at this period. At firft, thefe 
affociations, or confraternities, were compofed of actors who had no object of intereft in 
view, but only fought to procure amufement or inftruction. But when theatrical ex- 
hibitions began generally to prevail, many perfons devoted their whole time to them 

and they were the firft comedians, by profeflion. The celebrity which the Enfans fans 
Souci had acquired, made thefe aflume the fame appellation, which has led fome writers 
to fuppofe they were the fame focieties. Thefe comedians played fome times at Paris, 
tut the brethren of the paflion, in virtue of their privilege, prevented them from fixing 
their refulence in the capital. At length, however, the parliament having fupprefled 
the reprefentation of myfteries, and the brotherhood, either from fcruple or incapacity, 
refufing to play profane pieces, they let a new theatre, which they had recently pur- 
chafed, to the comedians; this theatre flood on the fame fpot where the late Italian the- 
atre flood. 
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Neither genius, plot, nor invention, mull be expected in the dramatic poems of thefc 
times. Scenes follow fcenes without order or connection. The time of action is half- 
a-century and fometimes more. The paffages from fcripture are quoted literally ; Jefus 
Chrift is made to preach fermons, half Latin, and half French ; and to adminifter the 
Sacrament to his apoftles, by a confecrated wafer — Saint Anne and the Virgin are 
brought to bed upon the ftage, with no more precaution than that of drawing the cur- 
tains of the bed. Judas plays at chefs with the fon of the king of Scarioth, and a 
quarrel enfuing, he kills his antagonift, then murders the father, and marries the 
mother. Mahomet is mentioned feven hundred years before his birth, and is placed 
among the Pagan deities. The governor of Judea fells bifhopricks by auction. Satan 
bec;s Lucifer to give him his benediction. When they are going to caft lots for the 
garment of Chrift, the devil brings the dice, and orders the foldier to whom he deli- 
vers them, if he lhould be alked whence they came, to fay he had them from the devil ; 
they then throw, and the lofers curfe their fate, the devil who invented dice, and 
all thofe who fhall ufe them in future. — Such were thefe grotefque exhibitions, which 
were well-fuited to the manners of the age. 

The audience-part of the theatre was nearly the fame as at prefent; but on the 
ftage feveral fcaftolds were erected, one above the other, the higheft of which repre- 
fented Paradife; and when the fcene lay nearer to the earth the actors defcended to 
the lower fcaftolds. As hell was often introduced, in the facred pieces, a trap- door was 
made in the floor to reprefent a dragon's throat, whence iffued demons and monfters. 
Before the play began all the actors (often to the number of two hundred and upwards) 
were placed on benches in the front, whence they walked on the ftage as their refpective 
parts required their appearance; fo that the delufion, which is elTentially neceffary to 
enhance the pleafure of the, audience, was totally deftroyed. The performances of the 
Bazochiens and Enfans fans Souci were purely gratuitous ; but the brethren of the 
paflion exacted money for admiffion. They even raifed the price of admifiion fo high that 
the parliament thought it neceffary to interfere, and forbid them to receive more than 
two fols for each perfon. Their exhibitions began at one in the afternoon, and conti- 
nued, without intermiflion, till five. From the annual profits of thefe performances, 3 
thoufand livres was, by order of parliament, fet apart for the poor. 

Cards were firft introduced into France during the reign of Charles the Sixth, for 
the purpofe of affording that monarch fome amufement in his lucid intervals. J.icque- 
min Gringonneur, a painter, who lived in the Rue de la Verrerie, was the firft who 
painted " cards in gold and different colours for the king's amufement." But this was by- 
no means a new invention, as catds are mentioned in the life of Bernard of Sienna, 
among the inftruments of gaming which were ordered to be burned in the market-pb.ee. 
The amufement however had long been neglected, when the deplorable ftate of the king 
proved the means of reviving it. It was foon adopted by the nation, and in lefs than 
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four years, the rage for card-playing became fo prevalent, that the provoft of Paris 
publiflied an ordonnance to forbid the ufe of cards Ss . But as the court publickly tranf- 
grefled the prohibition, it was of courfe little attended to by the people. 

From the cards which are fllll ufed in France, a juft idea may be formed of the drefs 
of the age in which they became common. The armorial bearings on the drapery of 
the figures diftinguifh the reign of Charles the Sixth and Charles the Seventh, when it 
was the fafhion for the nobility to have their arms embroidered on their cloaths, to dif- 
tinguifh them from the common people ; — a diftinction which could not exift at prefent 
— fays Villaret 86 — when the meaneft plebeian loads the efcutcheon of his peaceful an- 
ceftors with the raoft murderous inftruments of war, and may flill be deemed modeft 
if he forbear to decorate thefe ridiculous trophies with the coronet of a count or a mar- 
quis. — The names of the kings and queens refer to an old game, called " King 

and queen." Thofe of the knaves are more modern. Oger the Dane, and Lancelot, 
allude to the heroic days of the ancient Paladins, while modern chivalry is reprefented 
by two noblemen of the court, who flouriihed at this period — the famous La Hire, and 
the brave Heclor de Galard, one of the anceftors of the counts of Briffac. — Some authors 
have pretended to difcover, in the cards, the fublimeft maxims of war and government. 
According to them the as* 1 reprefent money, confidered as the nerve of war; the ttefle™ 
(trefoil) is an emblem of the fertility of the earth, which is ncceflary for the fubfift- 
ence of armies, which are defignated by the piques** (pikes) and carreaux** 9 (arrows). 
The various combinations of the different games, they fay, develope the moft profound 
myfteries of ftate-policy. But fuch as are anxious to purfue this enquiry may confult 
the authors quoted in the margin". 

During the abode of Charles the Sixth at Touloufe, in 1389, he granted to the 
women of the town, refident in that city, lettres de favcur 9 *, which convey a ft range 
idea of the manners of the times. Thefe victims of vice and incontinence were fub- 
jecicd to the neceflity of wearing, not only a particular drefs, but other diftin&ive marks 
•charadtcriftic of their profeffion. It was to procure an exemption from this law that 
their application to the court was made. In the letters abovemcntioncd, which are 
ftill extant, the king declares, that having received the fupplication of the women of 
plcafure belonging to tie great brothel of Touloufe, called the Great Abbey (who complained 
that the magi ft rates treated them very hailhly, in (ubjecting them to regulations 
which prevented ihtm from dreffing as they pleafed, and expofed them to conti- 
nual injuries and irtfults) and defiling to extend his favour to every one, he 
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granted them, and their fuccejfors in the faid abbey, the permifllon to wear fuch gowns 
and hoods as they pleafed, of any colour they might prefer, provided only that they 
fhould wear a garter of a different colour, round their arm. Thefc letters are figned 
by the king in his court of requc/is ; prefcnt, the bifhop of Noyon, the vifcount of Alclun, En- 
guerran Deudin, and John a" Eftouteville. This community preferved its privileges for 
a confiderable time, although it changed its name. Pafquier, who lived in the feven- 
teenth century, mentions his having feen the filles du chateau vert at Touloufe, who 
bore no other diftinftive mark than a kind of twifled lace, called an aiguillctte, on 
the flioulder ; whence came the vulgar expreflion courir I'aiguiiiette, to play the. 
whore. 
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A. D. 1422.] On the death of Charles the Sixth, the kingdom was reduced to the 
moft deplorable fituation j the laws had loft their energy ; the bonds of fociety were 
burft afunder ; and every bofom feemed actuated by felf-intereft, to the total exclufion 
of every nobler principle of action: force prevailed over right — and fuch was the ge- 
neral confufion, that the reftoration of peace and harmony appeared impoflible. 

Charles was at the caftle of Efpally, near Puy en Vally, when he received the news of 
his father's death. His grief was extreme", and the moft ftrenuous folicitations of his 
nobles were requifite to rouze him to a juft fenfe of thofe active duties which his pre- 
fent fituation fo forcibly called for. The firft day, he appeared in the habit of grief; on 
the fecond he aflumed the regal purple, and by his faithful followers was hailed by that 
title to which he had a juft and lawful right. At Poitiers, the ceremony of his corona- 
tion was repeated with greater pomp, in prefence of the princes of Clermont and Alen- 
con, and of the principal nobles of his party. 

Meanwhile the duke of Bedford, as regent of the kingdom, had aftembled the princi- 
pal clergy, magiftrates, and citizens of Paris, in whofe prefence he renewed the unjuft 
profcription againft the lawful monarch, and exacted an oath of allegiance to the young 
king of England from every inhabitant of the metropolis 1 . 

The Englifh, at this period, were mailers of Paris, Normandy, the Ifle of France, 
Brie, Champagne, Picardy, Ponthieu, the Boulenois, the town and diftridt of Calais, 

» Monftrekt. Chron. de Fr. 1 Rejjiftres du Paikaient. 
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and the greater part of Aquitaine j while, from their alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy, tliey fecured the duchy whence he derived his title, together with the impor- 
tant provinces of Flanders and Artois. 

Charles was confined to the provinces of Languedoc, Dauphinc and Auvergne ; the 
Bourbonnois, Berry, Poitou, Saintonge, Touraine, and the Orleanois, with a part of 
Anjou and Maine. 

The tender age of the Sixth Henry, only nine months old at the death of his father, 
was fupplied by the integrity, the ability, and the experience of his two uncles, the 
dukes of Bedford and Gloucefter. The regent was gifted with prudence, valour and 
generofity ; he was feconded by the moft renowned generals of the age, and was at the 
head of armies enured to victory, while the whole power of England was at his com- 
mand ; and the northern provinces of France contributed their efforts to reduce the re- 
mainder of the kingdom to fubjection. 

At the head of the king's party, were the earl of Buchan, conftable of France ; the 
marefchals de la Fayette, and de Severac, Xaintrailles, La Hire, Harcourt, La Tre- 
moille, Narbonne, Culant, Laval, Gaucourt, the young duke of Alencon and the baf- 
tardsof Orleans and Bourbon. Thefe warriours were endued with the moft intrepid cou- 
rage, but, as generals, none of them were worthy to be compared with the excellent 
officers which England had to oppofe to them. 

Thus the regent had every advantage over the lawful fovereign, which extent of ter- 
ritory, experienced generals, disciplined troops, and pecuniary refources could afford 
him. The fituation of Charles, too, was rendered more dangerous, by the extreme fa- 
cility of his temper, in certain inftances, which made him a dupe to his favourite*, 
whofe pride, infolence, and ambition, were intolerable. This appeared in the lirft 
•vent of his reign. 

A. D. 1423.] ThoHgh it was the depth of winter, hoftilities had never ceafed*; 
Graville, in the month of January, having taken Meulan by affault, and put the garri- 
fon to the fword, the duke of Bedford, and lord Saliihury, immediately inverted the 
place, and preffed the fiege with vigour. Graville informed the king of his fituation, 
and Charles ordered the counts of Narbonne and Aumale to his relief, with fix thou- 
fand men. When this detachment arrived within fix leagues of their place of deftina- 
tion, a mifunderftanding took place between the leaders, and the troops dilhanded for 
want of pay. It is faid, that du Chatel had receiyed money for that purpofe, which he 

* Moaflrdet. Jurcoal Jei Vrfius. Cbron. MS. 
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diffipated at Orleans 4 . The garrifon of Meulan, finding themfelves thus bafely be- 
trayed, pulled down the king's banners from the walls, deftroyed their fiandards and 
white crofTes, in fight of the enemy, and afked to capitulate s . Several of the gar- 
rifon entered into the Englifh fervice; Graville was among the number, but he after- 
ward returned to his duty. 

The marefchal de Lille-Adam retook Ferte-Milon, which the French had reduced, white 
Luxembourg completed the cxpulfion of the royalifts from Picardy, and demolifhed 
the fortreffes they occupied. The caftles of MarcoufTy and Montlhery were alfo taken 
by the Englifh. A confpiracy, entered into by fome citizens of Paris, to deliver tire 
capital to the king, being detected by the regent, the confpirators were executed ; and 
a woman who had joined them was burned alive. Michael Lallier, one of the leaders 
of the confpiracy, had the good fortune to efcape 5 . 

The commencement of this reign was highly unfavourable to the new monarch. 
Independent of the checks he received in the defeat of his troops, and the demolition ■ 
of his fortrefles, he had the farther mortification to lofe a valuable ally, by the defe<£Vion 
of the duke of Brittany. The count of Richemont had, by this time, recovered his former 
influence over the mind of his brother. The regent relealed the count from his parole, oti 
which he had been permitted by Henry the Fifth to vifit his native country; he per- 
fuaded the duke of Burgundy, whofc youngeft filler he himfelf had married, to beftow 
on him the hand of his eldeft fifter, Margaret, the widow of the deceafed dauphin 
Lewis, the elder brother of Charles ; and endeavoured to fecure him, by the prevalent 
motives of intereft, to fecond the efForts of the Englifh arms. 

To thefe negotiations fucceeded the operations of war. Pont fur Seine, Vertus, and 
Montagu, were fucceflively reduced by the Englifh, who next laid fiege to Monta- 
guillon. But the reduction of thefe fmall towns was of little importance, as the gar- 
rifons, generally furrendering by capitulation, were at liberty to hafien to the defence 
^>f fome other place. No quarter was fhewn when a town was taken by aflault ; nor 
even when, after an obftinate refiftance, it furrendered at difcretion. The garrifon of 
Orfay having fuftained a fiege of fix weeks, were fent to Paris by the Englifh in or- 
der to be executed; but, through the interceflion of the duchefs of Bedford, their lives 
were fpared 7 . 

The French, in the mean time, had not been idle ; Macon and Crevant had furren- 
dered to their arms, but the la ft was retaken by the Englifh, at the moment that a body 

4 Chron. MS. B. R. N? 10297. 5 Monftrelet. « Villaret. 7 ibid. 
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of Scottifh troops, which had recently landed under the command of Stuart, together 
with a detachment headed by Ventadour, Gamaches, and fome other officers of dis- 
tinction, arrived to relieve it. Tire French, being reinforced by the marefchal de Se- 
verac, with a frefh body of troops, laid fiege to Crevant a fecond time, with an army of 
ten thoufand men. Salifbury., who was then employed in the fiege of Montaguillon, 
left a fufEcient number of troops to keep the garrifon in awe, and marched with the reft 
of his army to Auxerre, where he was joined by Toulongeon, marefchal of Burgundy. 
It was immediately refolved to attack the royalifts before the walls of Crevant, where a 
iharp conflict enfued, in which the befiegers were routed with the lofs of fifteen hun- 
dred men. The number of prifoners was ft ill more confiderable ; anion?; thein were 
Stuart, conftable of Scotland ; the count of Ventadour, Gamaches, and Xaintrailles. 

Charles was at Bourges, where his queen had juft given birth to a fon, who was 
chriftened by the name of Lewis, when he received intelligence of this difafter, which 
Was fpeedily followed by the reduction of Montaguillon, Macon, and Coucy. In fliort, 
all the northern provinces of France were in pofTeflion of the Englifh, except the 
ftrong fortrefs of Mount Saint-Michael, in Normandy, and the town of Crotoy, in 
Ponthieu, fituated at the mouth of the Somme. Crotoy was, foon after, obliged to 
capitulate. 

Every effort which Charles made to repair his lories, feemed only to encreafe them. 
While the brave La Hire reduced Compiegne, Xaintrailles, whofe ranfom the king had 
juft paid, took by afTault the towns of Ham and Guife. But the count de Ligny-Lux- 
emhourg retook Ham, and inverted Guife, where Xaintrailles was again taken prifoner, 
in a fally. The marefchal de Lifle-Adam, though defeated by la Hire, with the lofs of 
five hundred men, being joined by Ligny, compelled the French to evacuate Compiegne 

John de la Pole, "brother to the earl of Suffolk, having drawn from the different 
garrifons a body of two thoufand five hundred men, entered Anjou, and laid wafte tho 
country to the very gates of Angiers. He then took the road to Normandy through 
Maine, carrying off the fruits of his devaluations, of which twelve thoufand oxen 
formed a part. The count of Aumale, governor of Anjou, aflembling the nobility of 
the province, refolved to intercept the retreat of this deftrudive invader. Accompanied 
by the young count of Alencon, his natural brother, the baftard of Alencon, Narbonne, 
Couionge, and Loheac, he purfued the enemy, and overtook them near Gravelle, a 
fmall town, fituated on the river Oudon, in Maine. 

Pole, perceiving the impoffibility of effecting his retreat without coming to action, 
drew jup his troops behind his carriages, and received the French with great refolution. 
But the count of Aumale had taken the precaution to detach a part of his army, under 
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the conduct of Loheac and Coulonge, who attacked the Englifh in the rear, while he 
himlelf engaged them in front; this manoeuvre decided the victory in his favour; after 
an obftinate refiftance, the Englifh were totally defeated with the lofs of fifteen hun- 
dred men. Pole was taken prifoner, and exchanged for Stuart. The French, wifhing^ 
to profit by this advantage, entered Lower Normandv, in the fall expectation of re- 
ducing that important province ; but the approach of the duke of Bedford, with a fu- 
perior army, compelled them to retire with precipitation. This victory, being the firlV 
advantage of any importance which the king had obtained fince his acceflion to the. 
throne, revived the drooping fpirits of the royalilts. About the fame time, too,. 
Charles obtained a fupply of one thoufand men at arms, and five hundred lances, from 
Philip Maria Vifconti, duke of Milan. As thefe troops entered Beaujolois, they re- 
ceived a mefTage from the governor of la Buiffiere, informing them that he was then-: 
negotiating with Toulongeon, marefchal of Burgundv, for the furrender of the town ;-. 
and as the marefchal knew nothing of their march, it would be eafy to furprize him- 
when he went to take poffeflion. This ftratagem was executed with fuch fecrecy and 
fuccefs, that Toulongeon, on entering la Buifliere with feven hundred men, was made- 
prifoner, with all his followers. The duke of Savoye, perceiving that the flames of- 
war, which were raging in every part of France, were advancing with rapidity toward , 
the frontiers of his own territories, negociated a truce between the king and the. duke, 
of Burgundy for the Lyonnois and Burgundy. 

Charles wifely endeavoured to fecure the attachment of his allies by the judicious 
beftowal of honours and rewards. To Stuart, conftable of Scotland, he gave the 
eounty of Evreux, and the lordlhip of Aubigny, which was long pofleffed by that 
branch of his family which was eftablifhed in France 8 ; who were alio allowed, by the 
fame monarch, the honour of quartering the arms of France with thofe of their family.. 

The king's ambafladors had ratified the ancient treaties-with Scotland, and obtained : 
from the regency a frefh fupply of five thoufand men. Thefe troops landed at Rochelle. 
" towards the end of the year 1423, under the command of Archibald,' earl of Douglas, 
on whom Charles beftowed the duchy of Touraine, with the dignity of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom in time of war. This honour, which placed the earl above all, 

« On the death of the duke of Richmond, the Iaft male heir of this branch of the family of the Stuarts, tht 
lordlhip of Aubigny reverted to the crown. Charles the Second, of England, requefteJ Lewis the Fourteenth to 
beftow it on his miftrefs, the duchefs of Portfmouth, and, after her death, on his natural fon by that lady. The 
king not only complied with his requeft, but even created the territory of Aubigny, into a duche'-pahit ; and the 
dukes of Richmond and Lenox continued to enjoy the title of duke of Aubigny, till the late abolition of titles in 
Trance. 

Hift. Genealog. and Chronolog. Jes Daches non Regift. 
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the military rnen in France, not even excepting the conflable, excited the murmurs of 
the French nobility. 

A D. 1424.] To counteract the effects of this liberality to the Scots, the Englifh 
miniftry deemed it prudent to releafe the king of Scotland, who had been detained in 
captivity for the long fpace of fixteen years, on condition that he fhould pay forty thou- 
fand marks for his ranfom, and ligu a truce for feven years with England, during which 
time neither of the contracting parties fhould afford the finalleft affifhnce to the ene- 
mies of the other. Thefe terms being complied with, James returned to Scotland at ; 
the beginning of March, 1424. 

The enfuing campaign commenced with trifling fkirmifhes, and fieges of little im- 
portance, which occupied either army till the approach of fummer. The earL of Sa- 
lifbury was then fent by the regent to invell Ivry, a fmall but well fortified town in 
Normandy, fituated on, the river Eure, which feparates that province from Perche. 
Giraut, the governor, made an obftinate defence ; he was* at length, however, reduced 
to the neceffity of capitulating, when be agreed to furrender the place, if not relieved 
before the fifteenth of Auguft. Charles, apprized of thefe conditions, and being un- 
willing to lofe a place which gave him a free entrance into the fertile province of Nor---- 
mandy, refolved to make an effort to relieve, it;. having collected an army of feven. 
thoufand Scots, fifteen hundred Italians, and ten thoufand French, he fent them to 
Ivry, under the command of the earls of Douglas and Buchan ; the duke of Alencon, 
the marefchal de la Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the vifcount of Narbonne. 
But when they arrived within fight of the Englifh camp, which the duke of Bedford 
had recently entered with a frefh body of troops, they found it fo well fituated, and fo 
flrongly defended, as to preclude all hopes of a fuccefsful attack: they were, therefore, 
compelled to retire ; and, turning to the left, advanced to Verneuil, which the inha- 
bitants, in fpite of the garrifon, delivered up to them. . Ivry in the mean time furren- 
dered according to capitulation ; and the regent, having left a fufficient force to defend 
it, followed the French to Verneuil ; but finding that place already in their poffeffion,.- 
he chofe an advantageous poft, in the hope that they would afford him an opportunity 
of bringing them to a decifive engagement; In this emergency, the earl of Douglas 
called a council of war, at which the thoughtlefs impetuofity of the French overcame 
the -habitual prudence of the Scots, who urged, that as there was no abfolute neceffity 
for coming to an action, it would be madnefs to ri-fk the lofs of an army which formed 
the laft refource of the king, . This fage advice being rejected by the French nobility, 
who deemed it difhononrable, with a fuperior force, to turn their backs on the enemy, 
an action was refolved on,, andcondudted with the fame temerity which dictated the re* 
folution. Douglas had drawn up his forces under the walls of Verneuil, with a defign 
to entice the Englifh from their advantageous fituation; but the vifcount of Narbonne 
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fruftrated his project, by precipitately advancing towards the enemy, and obliging the 
whole line to follow him without order or regularity. The Englifli archers, who had, 
as ufual, fixed their fpiked palifadoes before them, let fly a volley of arrows at the fore- 
moft ranks of the French army; and, though preffed by fuperior numbers, and com- 
pelled to retreat, they foon rallied behind the baggage, renewed the attack, and conti- 
nued to do great execution upon the enemy. The contert was maintained, with con- 
fiderable iury, for three hours, at the expiration of which time, victory declared for the 
Englifli. The earl of Douglas and his fan ; the earl of Buchan ; Harcourt, count of 
Aumale; Narbonne, Ventadour, Tonnere, Graville, Mauny, Montenay, de Mathe, 
Gamaches, Maleftroit, de Vienne, Rambouillet, Harpedaine, Dannebaut and Clermont, 
with a vaft number of gentlemen, were left dead on the field. The lofs of the French 
amounted, in the whole, to five thoufand men; and that of the Englifli to fixteen 
hundred. Verneuil was inverted the day after the battle, and the garrifon, to the num- 
ber of three thoufand men, under the command of Rambures, were compelled to capitu- 
late, for want of provilions, on the fourth day of the fiege. 

The king's frtuation was now almort as deplorable as it poflibly could be; his finances 
were totally exhaufted ; his only army was annihilated; his moft powerful adherents 
•were either flain or in. captivity ; his hopes of affiftance from Scotland were deftroyed 
by the liberation of the king of Scots ; and, to render his misfortunes complete, Charles 
devoted the greater part of his time to luxurious enjoyments, and fubmitted himfelf to 
,the influence of favourites equally deftitute of principle and ability. Yet a fingle in- 
cident, which he had no reafon to expect, proved fufEcient to counteract this combina- 
tion of unfavourable circumftances, and to deprive the Englifli of fuch an opportunity 
,to complete their conqucfts, as they never, at any fubfequent period, had it in their 
power to recall. 

We have already noticed, in the preceding reign, the evafion of Jaqueline, countefs 
of Hainaut and Holland, from the dominions of her hufhand the duke of Brabant. 
■During her refidence at the Englifli court, the duke of Gloucefter, ftricken with her 
charms, and allured by the profpect of poffefling her rich inheritance, was tempted to 
make her an inconfiderate offer of his hand. This prince, though poffeffed of many noble 
.endowments, was unfc tun.itely influenced in his conduct by an impetuoiity of temper, 
unrertrained by prudence, and by paffion unchecked by reafon. Finding the countefs 
inclined to accept his offer, lie immediately figned a contract of marriage, without wait- 
ing to procure a papal difpeniation, and without obtaining the confent of the duke of 
Burgundy (^.jiiii-grrman to the duke of Brabant) whofe alliance was of lb much con- 
fluence to the Bugiifh nation. That prince was extremely irritated at this Hep ; and, 
though the duke 01 Bedford's efforts to calm his refentnient had proved effectual fo 
long as Gloucefter made no attempt to feize the inheritance of his wife, his brother's 
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imprudent conduit foon gave to that refentment botli energy and effect. As his ava- 
rice and ambition had greatly contributed to induce Gloucester to contract this unna- 
tural marriage, he novy refolved to gratify thofe paflions, and with that view raifed an 
army in the fummer of 1424, with which he landed at Calais in the month of October, 
fix weeks after the battle of Vemeuil — that is to fay, precifely at the time when king 
Charles, deftitute of all refources, only waited for the junction of the Englifli and 
Burgundian forces, to fee his ruin completed. Gloucefter's arrival fufpended the 
fatal blow. 

The duke of Burgundy was by no means alarmed at the difembarkation of thefc' 
troops, which, he imagined, were deftined to reinforce the Englifli army; he was foon, 
however, undeceived. He was at Dijon employed in the celebration of his marriage 
with his uncle's widow, the duchefs-dowager of Nevers, when he received intelligence 
that Gloucefter, with his intended wife, had entered Hainaut, and reduced moft of the 
principal towns in the province. The duke, enraged at the news, immediately iffued 
orders to all his fubjects and vaffals to take up arms, and to march under the conduit 
of the count of Saint- Paul, Ligny, de Croy, and Lifle-Adam, to the afliftance of the 
duke of Brabant. Thus the Low Countries, which had hitherto enjoyed a ftate of tran- 
quillity, became the theatre of war. All the nobility of Flanders, Artois and Picardy, 
joined the Burgundian forces; and even fuch as were ferving in the duke of Bedford's 
army, immediately left it, and followed the example of their countrymen. 

The ntmoft exertions of the regent, who, by this means, was prevented frompurfuing 
the advantage he had obtained by his victory at Verneuil, were inadequate to prevent 
the difpute between his brother and the duke of Burgundy from proceeding to extremi- 
ties. The war was carried on for nearly two years, when, at length, an opportunity 
offered for promoting a temporary reconciliation. In the fummer of the year 1426, the 
duke of Gloucefter finding it neceffary to return to England, left the countefs in the 
town of Mons, whofe inhabitants, foon after his departure, gave her up to the duke of 
Burgundy, by whom fhe was fent to Ghent. Jaqueline, however, made her efcape 
from thence in the autumn, and fled to Holland, where fhe remained two years, making 
vain attempts to recover her inheritance. In the mean time an appeal had been made by 
the duke of Burgundy to the fovereign pontirl'on the validity of her marriage; and a 
definitive fentence was, at length, obtained from pope Martin the Fitth, by which it 
was declared, that her contract with the duke of Gloucefter was null, and her rirft mar- 
riage valid: and it farther pronounced, that, even in the cale of the death of the duke 
of Brabant, it fhould never be lawful for her to efpoufe the Engliih prince. Glou- 
cefter, defpairing of fuccefs, relinquifhed his pretentions, when too late to remedy the 
mifchiefs they had occafioned, and married Eleonora Cobham, who had formerly lived 
with him as his miftrefs. 
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While this war tended to relax the efforts of the Engliih, and gave the king 
time to recover from the confternation into which he had heen thrown by the defeat 
which his troops had fuftained at Verneuil, his council endeavoured to profit by the fa- 
vourable conjuncture, in order to detach the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany from 
the intereft of his enemies. Charles knew that the count of Richemont was highly 
difpleafed with the duke of Bedford, who had refufed to entrufthim with the command 
of his army. He was alfo well acquainted with the extreme pride and vanity of that 
nobleman, and, in order to gain his fupport by the gratification of thofe favourite 
paflions, ne made him an offer of the poft of conftable of France, then vacant by the 
death of the earl of Buchan. This being too tempting a lure for Richemont to reject, 
he confented to join the king, and to prevail on his nobles to do trie fame, on condition 
that Charles fhould difmifs four of his favourite minifters — Louvet, Davaugour, 
Frottier, and Tanneguy du Chatel. The three firft had been engaged in the con- 
fpiracy of the Penthievrcs, and Du Chatel was concerned rn the affaffination of the 
duke of Burgundy. Though Charles was extremely averfe from the difmiffion of 
minifters in whom he had been accuftomed to place an implicit confidence, yet his 
Situation was fuch, that Richemont's propofal was not to be rejected. The plan of an 
alliance was accordingly drawn up and approved by the ftates of Brittany ; and Riche- 
mont went to Chirnon, where he received the conftable's fword from the hands of the 
king. He ftayed but a fTiort time at court, where he left the bifhop of Clermont and 
the lord of Trignac, with orders to attend to every thing that paffed during his abfence, 
and particularly to fee that that article of the treaty which related to the difmiffion of 
-Charles's favourites was ftrictly fulfilled. 

After the conftable's departure, the court of Charles was difturbed by the intrigues of 
his minifters, and their creatures, who exclaimed againft the unreasonable demand of 
the count of Richemont. Louvet, befides the afcendancy he had acquired over the 
mind of the king, employed his daughter, the lady of Joyeufe, to fecond his plans, 
who at that time divided, with the beautiful Agnes Sorrel, the affections of Charles. 
The bifhop of Clermont, and his affociate Trignac, were compelled to retire from court* 
•where a fpirit of difcord began to prevail ; while the unhappy monarch W3S unable to 
command from his ambitious and turbulent favourites that refpedt which was due to 
his rank. The dauphin of Auvergne was killed by Tanneguy du Chatel, in the king's 
prefence ; though the regifters of the parliament where the fact is mentioned, fay no- 
thing of the fubject of a quarrel that ended thus fatally to one of the parties, and in a 
manner fo highly infulting to the inajefty of the throne. 

The conftable having affembled a body of troops prepared to return to court ; but 
•Charles being refolved.to keep his minifters, determined to avoid him. Richemont pur- 
sued the fugitive monarch from town to town as far as Bourges ; and at length com- 
pelled him to fulfil the articles of the treaty. Du Chatel was the only one of the four 
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favourites whofe expulfion the conftaMe had infifted on, that mewed himfelt worthy of 
the partiality which his fovereign entertained for him : convinced that his prefence at 
court was prejudicial to the welfare of the ftate, he was the firft to demand his difmif- 
lion. Charles, deeply affedtcd hy this effort of generofity, protefted he would never con- 
fen t to lofe fo faithful a fubject ; but Du Chatel was fixed in his determination, and 
accordingly retired. The king affigned him a penfion, beftowed on him the dignity of 
fenefchal of Beaucaire, and appointed a company of guards to attend his perfon, and 
protect him from the attempts of his enemies- 

Louvet Hill endeavoured to keep his place, but the efforts he made for that purpofe 
only ferved to encreafe his difgrace ; before he retired, however, he ftrongly recom- 
mended Giac— a creature of his own — to the king, who, he knew, could not live with- 
out a favourite. He then took the road to Avignon, accompanied by his fon-in-law, 
the baftard of Orleans ; but the merit and probity of that young nobleman being well- 
known to the conftable, he was fpeedily recalled. The other minilters had retired 
before Louvet. 

Richemont having thus furmounted every obftable, had, at length, an interview with 
the king, whom he, foon after, conducted to Saumur, where the duke of Brittany did 
homage to him, and renewed the treaty of Sable, to which a claufe was added, that 
proved the doubts which were entertained of the fidelity of the king's new minifters*. 
In order to enfure the payment of the troops which the duke engaged to furnifh for the 
king's fervice, he infifted that the revenue arifing from the province of Languedoc, def- 
tined for that purpofe, mould be received by two officers, one of whom he fhould be 
permitted to appoint himfelf. His choice accordingly fell on the chancellor of 
Brittany. 

A. D. 1425.] The conduct of the duke of Gloucefler had not only deprived the 
regent of thofe refources neceffary to enable him to purfue with vigour the advantages 
he had obtained ; but compelled him to repair to England, at this critical conjuncture, 
in order to accommodate a difference which had arifen in the Englifh miniftry, between 
that prince and his uncle the bifhop of Winchefter. Bedford's departure, the war in 
the Low Countries, the evident difaffection of the duke of Burgundy to the caufe he 
had hitherto efpoufed with fo much warmth, the recent alliance concluded between the 
king and the duke of Brittany — all feemed to concur to the reftoration of the lawful 
heir, and the final expulfion of the enemy. But, unfortunately, that fatal prejudice, 
which rendered Charles a mere puppet, moved only at tue will of his faTourites, ren^ 
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dered this happy combination of circumftances of little utility. The management of 
his affairs was left-wholly to his minifters, while, funk in pleafure and repofe, he feem- 
ed refolved to make himfelf amends for the defeats he had fuftained, and the contra- 
dictions he had experienced, bv the voluptuous enjoyments of love. Giac, his prefent 
favourite, taking a bafe advantage of his fovereign's failing, kept him in a ftate of foli- 
tude, and, by adminiftering to his prevailing paffions, fecured to himfelf the difpofal of 
the government. 

A. D. 1426, 1427.] The conftable, meanwhile, having, with his brother's afiift- 
ance, encreafed his army to twenty thoufand men, opened the campaign with the fitge 
of Pontorfon, which he took, and put the garrifon to the fword'°. Richemont next 
made an attempt to reduce the important poft of Saint- James de Beuvron, which, as it 
commanded the entrance into Lower Normandy, the Englifh had garrifoned with fix 
thoufand men. The attacks, though carried on with vigour, were repelled by the more 
fuccefsful valour of the enemy. But befides the refinance which the conftable expe- 
rienced from the garrifon, he had other difficulties to encounter ; the perfidious Giac 
flopped the money that was deftined for the pay of the army ; which excited murmurs 
among the troops, and occafioned frequent defertions. Richemont, in this emergency, 
determined to ftorm the town, though no practicable bieach had been effected in the 
•walls. Before he made the attempt, he detached two thoufand men to cut off the fup- 
plies which the enemy expected from Avranches. 

The afTault was begun by the French with their ufual impetuofity, but the fteady 
courage and perfeverance of the Englifh prevented them from making any impreflion 
on the place. The conflict was fharp and bloody ; in the heat of the action the de- 
tachment of two thoufand men, having found nothing on the road, returned to aflift 
their countrymen ; but one part of the French army miftaking them for a reinforce- 
ment coming to join the garrifon, and the other imagining they had been repulfed by a 
fuperior body of the enemy, who were haftening to attack them in the rear, the alaim 
became general, and, notwithftanding the efforts of the conftable to undeceive and to 
rally his troops, they fled on all fides. The Englifh, by a well-timed fally, completed 
the general diforder, and compelled Richemont to follow the example of his men, leav- 
ing all his baggage and artillery behind him. 

The conftable feized the firft opportunity that occurred for wreaking his vengeance 
on Giac, whom he juftly confidered as the author of his difgrace. While the court 
were at Iffoudun, he forced an entrance into the houfe of the favourite, and finding 
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him in bed, took him from the arms of his wife, who is fuid to have favoured the 
fcheme. He had been removed from the town before the king was apprized of thecircum- 
ftance, and the guards whom Charles fent to bring him back were di unified by the 
peremptory orders of the conftable, who ordered them to tell the king, that what he 
was doing was for the good of the ftate. He conducted his prifoner to Bourges, and 
from thence to Dun-le-Roi, where, by the infliction of torture, a confeflion of the 
moft deteftable crimes — if the chroniclers of the age may be credited — was extorted 
from him. 

Befides his public malverfations and extortions, he confefled that he had poifoned 
Jane of Naillac, his firft wife, while fhe was in a ftate of pregnancy, in order to marry 
Catharine de l'lfle Bouchard, widow to the count of Tonnerre, one of the moft beau- 
tiful, fenfible, and moft dangerous women of the age. Not lefs fuperftitious than cri- 
minal, he faid, that for the accomplifhment of his plans, he had given one of his hands 
to the Devil! and when he was fentenced to die, he defired that hand might be cut 
off". If fuch were the ignorance and imbecility of men of fuperior rank, to what a 
ftate of degradation moft the great body of the nation have been reduced ! Giac 
offered a confiderable fum of money to fave his life ; but the conftable was inexorable, 
and he was publickly executed. His widow, foon after his death, married the lord of 
La Tremoille. That Giac merited his fate cannot be denied; but ftill the conduct of 
Richemont was inexcufable. 

The tragical end of this favourite ought to have rendered his fucceffors more cau- 
tious and circumfpect ; but le Camus de Beaulieu, who was chofen to replace him, far 
from profiting by his example, difplayed ftill greater infolence and rapacioufnefs. He 
Was foon after affafnnated by order of the conftable, who had the infolence to tell the 
king, That it was done for the good of the kingdom. 

Charles, though compelled to difguife his fentiments, was extremely enraged at the 
daring conduct of this haughty and imperious fubject, who feemed determined to fa- 
crifk'e to his rage, all whom the king fhould honour with his friendfhip or confidence. 
Richemont, being obliged to leave the court, refolved to chufe a favourite for his fove- 
reign, on whom he could rely; with this view he recommended la Tremoille. When 
he mentioned the object of his recommendation to the king, Charles replied — " Fair 
<< coufin, you force me to receive him ; but you will repent it, for I know him better than you. 
The conduct of Tremoille verified the prediction of Charles, and proved that he knew 
mankind, although he frequently placed a confidence in people who were unworthy his 
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favour. This indeed may, in a great meafure, be imputable to the peculiarity of hia 
fituation ; plunged in misfortune, expofed to inceffant contradiction, ill-treated by 
thofe who were moll dear to him, furrouixled by enemies, betrayed on all fides, hit 
heart was oppreffed with grief, and eagerly fought for a friend to whom he might im- 
part bis fuft'erings ; he wanted that fhength- and energv of mind which could alone en- 
able him to refill, this combination of untoward circumftances ; and flattery operated as- 
a palliative, which fupplied the place of true friend/hip,, fo. rarely to. be found among 
men, and whofe exclufion from courts is unhappily proverbial 

The check which the conllable had received at Saint- James de Beuvrorr, and the 
confequent difperfion of his, army, expofedthe frontiers of Brittany to the incarfions oC 
the Englifli;, be therefore haflened to Pontorfon, and after ftrengthening the fortifica-. 
tions of that place, left a ftrong garrifon to defend it. It was foon after befieged by the; 
enemy, who, notwithftand'mg the vigour of their, attacks, could not reduce it till, th<i; 
month of May, in the following year. 

The Englifli meanwhile formed. the fiege of Montargis, a town fituated on- the rivet- 
Loing. The troops deftined for this enterprize, under the command of the earl of, 
Warwick, affifted by the earl of Suffolk, and John de la Pole, amounted , to three thouT 
fand men ; and fuch was the deplorable fituation to which. the king was, at this period*, 
reduced, that he found it impoffible to mufter an equal force. The garrifon of Mon- 
targis, under the command of La Faille, a gentleman of Gafcony, made an obflinate. 
defence, and refilled the utmoft efforts of the Englifh, for the fpace of three mouths. 

At length, being reduced to the laft extremity, they fent to apprize the king of the 
danger of their fituation. The baflard of Orleans, a young nobleman of high fpiritj 
and endued with prudence fuperiorto his years, undertook, to relieve the place. For this 
purpofe, he was fupplied with fixteen hundred men; and the lords of Albret, Graville^, 
Villars, Gaucourt, and Saint-Simon, with the intrepid La Hire, refalvedto partake v$ich. 
him the glory of this perilous enterprize.. 

When the French approached the town of Montargis* they found that the garrifon : 
had opened their fluices, and laid a great part of the Englifli camp under water; and 
had, likewife, by the lame means*, cut off the communication between the different di- 
•*ifions of their, army. This circumflance, was highly favourable tot the baflard of Or- 
leans, who divided his little army, into-two corps, and fent La.Hire with one of them to, 
attack that diyifion of the. Englifli which, was commanded by John de la Pole, while ], 
with the other he marched againft.the earl of Suffolk's divifion. The plan being form- 
«d with prudence, and conducted with fpirit, was attended with fuccefs ; La Hire, hav- 
ing completely defeated John dc la Pole, haflened to join the baflard of Orleans, who*. 
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after an obflinate rcfi /lance, obliged the cnrl of Suffolk to fly. Warwick, after being 
compelled to remain a quiet fpectator of the defeat of his troops, was himfelf reduced 
to the neceffity of decamping; he retired, however, in good order, and took pofleffioii 
of a neighbouring eminence, whence it was not deemed prudent to attempt to dif- 
lodge him. 

Graville immediately advanced againft Mans, which he took by furprize; but the 
earl of Suffolk had time to retire to the citadel, where there were provifions only for 
three days 11 . Talbot, being apprized of his fituation, advanced to his relief, and enter- 
ing the citadel in the night, attacked the French with great fury the next morning, 
and drove them from the town After this exploit, Talbot and Suffolk marched to Laval, 
which they took by affault.. 

About, this time the duke of Bedford returned from England with a frefh ar- 
my of twenty thoufand men, with which he hoped to retrieve the time which 
had been loft in fruitlcfs expeditions during his abfence. Indeed, circumftances were, 
fuch as to juftify thefe hopes. La Tremoille had, by his intrigues, occafioned an open 
rupture between the king and the conftable, who had retired to Parthenay. The 
princes of the blood and mod. of the nobility were prejudiced againft the favourite; and 
even thofe troops which acknowledged the authority of.Charles, efpoufed the caufe of 
Richemont. In fhort, Charles's fituation appeared to be defperate. Bedford haftened to 
profit by this- combination of favourable circumftances: having fecretly conducted, in 
feparate detachments, a formidable army to the frontiers of Brittany, he made an unex- 
'pedted attack on that province, and compelled the duke to forego his alliance with, 
Charles; to fign the treaty of Troyes; to acknowledge the authority of Bedford, as, 
regent of France, and to promife to do homage to him for his. duchy. . 

The fpirit of difcord which prevailed at the court of Charles at length gave rife to a* 
civil war. La Tremoille perfuaded the king, that the defection of the duke of Brittany 
rendered it highly improper to entruft the firft military dignity in- the kingdom, and the 
command of his armies, to the count of Richemont. The conftable's party was adopt- 
ed by numbers of the nobility,- among whom were the counts of Clermont and La. 
Marche, who took by furprize the town of Bourges. The lords of Prie and La Borde 
retired to the citadel, where the former, was flain,, but the latter held out till the king's, 
arrival, who, having aflembled a body of troops, prepared to attack the rebels. Fortu- 
nately his prefence put a flop to farther hoftilities; a reconciliation took place; and La* 
Tremoille promifed the counts of Clermont and La Marche tlut all the fatisfaclioru 
they required ftiould be granted. 
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No mention, however, of the conftable was made in this convention, it being refolved 
to drive him from court ; for which purpofe the king received, with the utinofr. cor- 
diality, John de Blois Penthievre, who paid him a vifit at Chinftn. It was the fate of 
this fugitive prince to ferve alternately as a tool to either party, as circumftances ren- 
dered his profcription or prefence ufeful to their interefts. Thefe divilions rendered the 
king unable to make the neceffary preparations for the enfuing campaign, which the 
enemy evinced a determination to open with unufual vigour. 

A. D. 1428.] The duke of Bedford, by his late treaty with the duke of Brittany, 
having freed himfelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind him, refolved on an en- 
terprize which, if fuccefsful, would, he trufted, prepare the way for the final conqueft 
of France. The city of Orleans was fo fituated between the provinces which acknow- 
ledged the authority of the regent, and thofe which held out for Charles, that it afforded 
an eafy entrance into either; the duke, therefore, determined to reduce it, in order to 
facilitate his paffage into the fouth. 

The command of this important expedition was entrufted to the earl of Salifbury, a 
nobleman who had greatly diftinguifhed himfelf in the courfe of the war, and who had 
lately arrived from England with a ftrong reinforcement of troops. Salifbury accord- 
ingly entered the country which lies between the Seine and the Loire, and employed the 
months of Augufl and September in the reduction of Chateau-Neuf, Rambouillet, Be- 
tancourt, Rochefort, Nogent-le-Roi, Puifet, Janville, Toury, Meun, Mont-Pipeau, 
Jargeau, Sully, Clery, Beaugency, Marche-noire, and other fmall towns which fur- 
ronnded Orleans. On the eighth of October, a detachment of the Englifh were fent to 
reconnoitre the environs of that city; but being repulfedin a fally made by the garri- 
fon under the command of Gaucourt, governor of the place, they retired to Meun and 
Beaugency, where they croffed the Loire, facked and burned the town of Clery, and oa 
the twelfth prefented themfelves in full force before Orleans. 

Although the operations of the enemy had plainly indicated their intentions of form- 
ing the fiege of Orleans, yet the garrifon, in point of numbers, was very inadequate to 
the defence of the place; though the Ikill and courage of the officers fupplied, in a great 
degree, this effential defect. Gaucourt, the governor, was a man of approved valour 
and experience; and a great number of nobility, eager to affift him with their perfons 
and advice, had thrown themfelves into the town: amongft thefe were the baftard of 
Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles, Quittery, Villars Girefmes, Dorval, Thouars, Cha- 
bannes, Bouffac, La Fayette, and Graville; all men of tried courage, who were de- 
termined to defend the place to the laft extremity. The garrifon and inhabitants ap- 
peared to be inlpircd with the fame degree of intrepidity ; even the women partook 
of the martial ardour, and contributed their efforts to the fupport of the common 
caufe. 
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The earl of Salifbury's army, not exceeding ten thoufand men, was infufficient to 
form a complete line of circumvallation round fo extenfive a city as Orleans, which 
alfo commanded a bridge over the Loire ; he therefore refolved to make his approaches 
from the fouth, and for that purpofe ftationed himfelf towards Sologne, leaving the 
oppofite fide toward La Beauffe Hill open to the French. , He then attacked the 
caftle of the Tourelles, which commanded the bridge, and carried it at the fecond af- 
fault; but the acquifition of this important fortrefs proved fatal to Salifbury, who being 
wounded in the head by a cannon-ball, as he was furveying the town from its fummit, 
on the twenty-feventh of October, was conveyed to Meun, where he died on the third 
of the following month ' 3 . The earl of Suffolk fucceeded to the command, and that 
nobleman — who was affifted by lord Talbot, lord Scales, and Sir John Faftolfe — three 
of the beft captains of the age — being convinced that the reduction of the city would 
be nearly impoffible, before the garrifon were deprived of all communication with the 
adjacent country, erected redoubts at different diftanccs, all around it, which he was 
" enabled to man by a ftrong reinforcement of Englifh and Burgundians which had re- 
cently joined him. 

During thefe tranfactions, the king was at Bourges, employed in affembling troops. 
The provinces, which acknowledged his authority, granted him, with chearfulnefs and 
alacrity, the extraordinary fubfidies which the fituation of his affairs required. The 
conftable, afhamed of remaining inactive at Parthenay, at fuch a conjuncture, requefled 
Charles to accept his fervices. But the imprudent monarch, the voluntary victim of an 
unhappy prejudice, feemed difpofed to render his own honour and the welfare of the 
flate fubfervient to the ambition of his favourite. The conftable might have rendered 
him effential fervice, but his inflexible aufterity difgufted him ; while the favourite, more 
artful and pliant, became the pander of his pleafures, and adminiftered to thofe paffions 
which an honeft minifter would have fought to reprefs. Though Charles was in (he 
moft defperate fituation, he was ftill refolved to enjoy every pleafure which fortune re- 
ferves for her choicefr. favourites. As he was one day employed in directing the prepa- 
rations for a feaft, La Hire came to receive his orders; Charles, inftead of paying atten- 
tion to what the warriour faid, afked him what he thought of the amufement he was 
about to give to the court — " 1 think," faid La Hire, " that no monarch could lofe his 
" kingdom more gaily." 

Meanwhile the Baftard of Orleans, Chabannes, Saint-Severe, Coraze, Villars and 
fome other officers who had bean fent to haften the departure of the troops, and of a 
convoy deftined for the relief of Orleans, entered the city with five or fix hundred 
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lances. This reinforcement gave freih courage to the garrifon, whofe aitillery, placed 
on the ramparts, directed its fury againit the fort of the Tourellcs. But the enemy, 
interefted in the prefervation of that important port, threw up a rampart for its pro- 
tection immediately oppofite to the batteries of the French, 

A. D. 1429.] The erection of the various fort3 which the Englilh had raifeJ round 
the city, had given rife to innumerable lkirmifhes, from attempts to introduce provifions 
into the town; and the befiegers themfelves, unable to colled a fufficiency from a 
country alreadv exhau-fted liy frequent incurfions, ftood in ahnoft as great want of fup- 
plies as the befieged. When the Englifh had lain four months before the place, the 
duke of Bedford, having collected, at Paris, a confiderable quantity of provifions, arms 
and ammunition, fent it to the army in five hundred waggons, under the efcort of two 
thoufand five hundred men, commanded by Sir John Faftolte. This convoy had ad- 
vanced, without mo'kftartion, as far as the village ofRouvray, between Jenville and 
Orleans, where -it was met, on the twelfth of February, by the count of Clermont, ths 
Baftard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles, La Fayette, and the conflable of Scotland, at 
the head of four thoufand French and Scottifh. troops. Faltolfe, apprized of their ap- 
proach, tiad prepared to receive them, by furrounding his little army with the baggage- 
waggons, leaving open only two avenues, which were guarded by his beft archers. In 
this pofition he fuftained the firft attack of the French, which, though impetuous, was 
fuccefsfully repelled ; and finding them thrown into fome confufion by a reception fo 
unexpectedly warm, he rufhed out before they had time to rally, and purfuing his ad- 
vantage with vigour, obtained a complete victory. The conflable of Scotland and his 
fon, the lords of Albret, Chateaubrun, Montpipeau, Verduifan, Rochechonart, Yvray 
and Puilly, with fix hundred foldiers, were flain in this action, which was called The 
battle of Herrings, becaufe the provifions chiefly coniifted of herrings, for the ufe of the 
Englilh army during the Lent feafon. The baftard of Orleans, La Hire, Xaintrailles 
and La Fayette, collected the fcattered the remains of their army, and returned to Or- 
leans, while the count of Clermont was difpatched to carry the news of the defeat to 
the king. 

Tliis event threw a greater damp on the fpirits of Charles than any misfortune which 
he had hitherto experienced; but, in order to try every expedient for the prefervation 

of Orleans, the reduction of which muft have rendered his fituation truly defperate 

fince it would have delivered the Blefois and Touraine to the difcretion of the enemy, 
and facilitated their entrance into Poitou, where the towns, ill-fortified, mult have 
fallen on the firlt attack — he difpatched Xaintrailles to the regent, who was flill at Paris, 
to propofe that the city fhould be delivered up to the duke of Burgundy, and remain 
in his poiTeflion till the conclufion of the war. It will eafily be fuppofed that Bur- 
gundy feconded, with great earneftnefs, a propofal which tended, in a certain degree, 
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to inveft him with the power of deciding the conteft as his intereft or inclination fhouM 
dictate ; but Bedford wifely rejected a meafure from which no good could poffibly ac- 
crue to the Englifh intereft, and whence much danger might reafonably be appre- 
hended ; his refufal he accompanied by an obfervation — " That he was not of a hu- 
t£ mour to beat the bufhes while others ran away with the game." This conduit of 
the regent is faid to have greatly difgufted the duke of Burgundy ; and Monftrelet, and 
fome other authors ' 4 , pofitively affert, that he inftantly recalled his troops from before 
Orleans; though, as they certainly continued to act with the Englifh, in every fubfequent 
enterprize, the truth of the affertion may juftly be doubted. Be that as it may, the 
fiege continued to be profecuted with vigour ; the garrifon began to experience a fear- 
city of provifions; and Charles, in defpair of relieving them, already entertained 
thoughts of retiring, with the fmall remnant of his forces, into the diftant provinces of 
Languedoc and Dauphiny. But from the purfuit of this difgraceful project he was for- 
tunately deterred by his confort, Mary of Anjou, a princefs of great merit and confum- 
mate prudence, who reprefented to him, that by the adoption of fuch a meafure, he 
would effectually difpirit his friends, and compel them, however reluctantly, to forfake 
his interefl. The remonftrances of Mary were alfo ftrenuoufly feconded by Agnes 
Sorrel, his fair miftrefs, who lived in ftridt amity with the queen; fhe declared, that if 
he did not defend his lawful inheritance to the laft extremity, fhe would forfwear all 
farther commerce with him, and feek, in the court of England a lover of more fpirit 
and refolution. The fear of lofing his miftrefs, acting with greater force on the mind 
of Charles — whofe love rofe fuperior to his ambition — than the apprehenfion of lofing 
his crown, he determined, to refift the efforts of the enemy, fo long as refiftance fhould 
be found practicable. 

The troops which had been difperfed at the battle of the Herrings were now col- 
lected ; and a ftrong reinforcement was hourly expected from Scotland. The Scottifh 
monarch, by a treaty concluded in the month of November, 1427, had engaged to fend 
liis daughter Margaret to the court of France to receive her education, as fhe was def- 
tined to efpoufe the dauphin Lewis, when arrived at years of maturity. This princefs, 
inftead of a dower, was to bring a fupply of fix thoufand troops ; in return for which 
afliftance, Charles had agreed to give the county of Saintonge, and the diftrict of Roche- 
fort-upon-Charente, to the king of Scotland, immediately ; and,, in cafe he recovered 
his dominions, to exchange for thofe domains either the duchy of Berry or the county 
of Evreux, at the option of James. But while the king was waiting with anxious 
impatience the arrival of thefe fuccours, he received afliftance from another quarter, as 

*4 Monftrelet, torn. ii. p. 41,42. Hall. fol. 106. Stowe, p. 369. Hollingfhed, p. 600. Polydove Virg. p. 469. 
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fingular as unexpected, which enabled him to effect a revolution more fpeedy and deci- 
five than his moll fanguine partifans could have taught him to hope. 

A. D. 1429.] At Dom-Remy, near the banks of tbe Maefe — which divides Cham- 
pagne from Lorraine — a village belonging to France, though iituate within the diocefe 
of Toul, lived a country girl of feventeen'% called Joan d'Arc. She was born of poor 
but honeit parents, who had given her an education conformable to her fituation in 
life. Joan, from her infancy, had been taught to hold in deteftation the Englifh name ; 
and the ravages of war, which fhe faw extended even, to her father's cottage, encreafed 
the abhorrence which had been early inltilled into her infant mind. The expulfion of 
the enemy from her native land, and the triumph of the lawful fovereign, fhe juflly 
regarded as the only means of correcting the evils which defolated the kingdom : the 
attainment of this defirable object was the daily topic of her converfation with her in- 
fant companions, and the daily theme of her prayers to the Almighty. Her zeal en- 
creafed with her years ; by intenfe thinking on the fame fubject, her imagination became 
heated ; and at thirteen fhe fancied file faw vilions, and converfed with Saint Michael, 
Saint Margaret, and Saint Catharine, who allured her that fhe had been appointed by 
God to expel the Englilh from France, and to place the crown on the head of the 
dauphin. Her manners were pure ; her life was irreproachable; innocence, piety, can- 
dour, generofity, and courage had fixed their abode in the bofom of Joan. The rural 
life to which fhe had been ever accuftomed, had given additional vigour to a habit of 
body by nature robuft, and additional ftrength to a mind naturally intrepid. She had 
the external figure of a woman, but was exempt from all thofe infirmities which cha- 
racterize the weaknefs of her fex. 

Several years had elapfed, during which the revelations of Joan were confined to the 
narrow circle of her family and acquaintance. PiefTed more and more by that fecret 
tmpulfe which urged her to arm in defence of her king and country, fhe, at length, re- 
folved to prefent herfelf to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, a fmall town in 
•the neighbourhood. She flattered herfelf that he would fupply her with arms, and an 
efcort to enable her to repair to court : but Baudricourt treated her as a vifionary, and- 
dilniifled her with contempt. Soon after this interview, Joan performed a pilgrimage to' 
Saint Nicholas, near Nancy. The duke of Lorraine having heard of her vifions, fent 
for her to his palace, and being ill at the time, he confulted her on the means of curing, 
his diforder : Joan replied, that he mull never expect to be cured till he was reconciled 
to his wife, with whom he then lived at variance. The duke thought her mad, and 
difmifTed her. 

J s She was born in 1412. Informations contemies dans les deux proces MSS. de la Pucelle. B. R» 
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After fix months had elapfed, Joan paid a fecond vifit to Baudricourt, but /he met 
with no better fuccefs than at her firft interview. Still undifmayed, fhe prefented her- 
felf a third time to the governor of Vaucouleurs, who, tired with her inceffant feli- 
citations, and believing her bewitched, wilhed to have her exorcifed by the curate of the 
parifh. She maintained, however, the truth of her 'million; and, in order to convince 
Baudricourt, allured him that the royalifts had juft fuftained a defeat near Orleans. — 
The account of the battle of the Herrings, which arrived foon after, daggered the go- 
vernor ; Joan's revelations thenceforth met with general credit, and fhe was regarded by the 
whole country as a preternatural inftrument of Providence. Having furmounted this dif- 
ficulty, file was furnifhed with a fuit of armour; and two gentlemen, with their fervants, 
were appointed to accompany her to court. She arrived at Chinon, where Charles 
then refided, in the month of February. 

The letters which Joan had received from Baudricourt were fent to the king as foon 
as fhe arrived, but fhe pafTed two days before fhe could obtain an audience ; it was even 
debated whether fhe fhould be admitted to the prefence of Charles. Curiofity, how- 
ever, prevailed, and fhe procured admifTion. Though Charles was diverted of every 
enfign of royalty, fhe diftinguifhed him from his courtiers, and addrefTed herfelf imme- 
diately to him. In vain did the company aflure her fhe was miftaken, fhe perfifted in 
her afTertion that he was the king, and with an air of confidence, thus addrefTed the 
monarch — " Gentle dauphin, I am called Joan the Maid: the King of Heaven hath 
«' fent me to your affiftance. If you pleafe to grant me troops, by the grace of God, 
" and the force of arms, I will raife the fiege of Orleans, and conduct you to be 
*' crowned at Rheims, in fpite of all your enemies : This is what the King of Heaven 
" hath commanded me to tell you ; and, alfo, that it is his will the Englifh fhould re- 
«'« turn to their own country, and leave you in quiet pofTeffion of your kingdom, as 
" being the true, fole, and lawful heir ; that if you make an offering of it to God, 
" he will reftore it to you, greatly enlarged, and in a more flourifhing ftate than it ever 
" was in the time of your predeceflbrs ; and that he will punifh the Englifh unlefs^ 
they retire l6 ." 

The energy with which fhe expreffed herfelf made converts of all who heard her ; and 
Charles, who could lofe nothing by the experiment, refolved to try what effedt her 
prefence would have on the drooping fpirits of his troops. This refolution was no 
fooner adopted than reports were induftrioufly circulated — probably to captivate the 
niinds of the people, and remove every doubt of her miffion — that fhe had revealed a 
fecret to the king, which, being only known to himfelf, muft certainly have beendifco- 
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vered to her by heavenly infpiration. Nothing was now talked of but Joan the Maid,, 
a title the validity of her claims to which had been confirmed, after minute inveftiga- 
tion, by the queen of Sicily herfelf 17 . Joan's miffion was then gravely examined by 
an afTembly of doctors and theologians, who declared it to be celelti-al. She was lalily 
fent to the parliament at Poidtiers, who being rather more fcrupulous, defired fhe would 
- perform fome miracle, to convince them of the truth of her infpiration, when Joan 
boldly replied, " that was not the time for miracles, but if they would attend her to 
" Orleans they mould be fully fatisfied." The firmnefs of her anfwer flruck- the ma- 
gistrates with furprize ; but their aftonifhment was greatly encreafed when they heard 
her repeat, with an air of confidence, that the Englifh fhould raife the fiege of Orleans; 
that the king fhould be crowned at Rheims; that Paris fhould be reftored to Charles; 
and that the enemy fhould be entirely expelled the kingdom. With regard to herfelf, 
fhe repeatedly affirmed, that her million extended not farther than the relief of Orleans,, 
and the coronation of the king at Rheims. When it was objected to her that God 
could fave France without having recourfe to arms, fhe replied, " The troops will fight 
«' in my God, and the Lord will give them victory." The parliament, after this exa- 
mination, fubferibed to the reality of her miffion. 

Thefe circumftances were all promulgated with great induftry ; and, as the human 
mind is ever apt to receive with eagernefs that which forms the chief object of its- 
wifhes, they obtained univerfal belief from the people. Hope's chearful ray now dif- 
pelled the thick gloom of defpair which had hitherto reigned among the partifans of 
Charles; and his troops glowed with impatience to retrieve their honour under the 
.sufpices of this- female champion^ As foon as the nation was duly prepared for her re- 
ception, fhe afTumed the habit of a man, was armed cap-a-pee, mounted on a flatel y 
courfer, and, thus martially equipped, was expofed to the fight of the people. When 
a fword was offered her, fhe defired that fomebody might be fent to the church of 
Saint Catherine de Fierbois, for a particular fword, which would be found on a tomb* 
behind the great altar. Her requelt was complied with, and the weapon was. found and 
brought to- her.. 

This circumftance, and that of her diftinguifhing the king, though difguifed and'placed: 
in the midft of his courtiers, were confidered by the credulous age as abfolute miracles, 
which incontcltibly proved the divinity of Joan's miflion; — though both might have 
been eafily and naturally accounted for. The young maiden having been long prepof- 
iefTed with the idea, that fhe was deflined to contribute to the reftoration of. Charles,. 

'7 The laid maiJ was delivered over to the queen of Sicily (Yoland of Arrogan) mother to the queen our fo- 
yereign lady, and to certain ladies who were with her, among whom were the ladies of Gaucourt and Fiennes, by 
%/hom the faid maid was examined in the fecret parts of her body. And after they had feen and infncdled all that- 
was requifite in fuch a cafe, the faid lady told the king, that fhe and her ladies were certain that fhe was a true and 
pei feft maid, in whom no marlis of corruption liar violence appeared." Intern^. Vioce's <ie Jeanne d'Aic, B. R. 
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and that prince and his fortunes having been the conflant topic of her converfation, 
the continual fubject of her thoughts, ihe muft naturally have made enquiries as to his 
form and features, the anfwers to which were of courfe deeply imprefTedon her mind. It 
was alfo impoflible but that file mull have feen feveral portraits of Charles, fmce various 
pieces of money were in circulation bearing the impreffion of his head. With regard 
to the miraculous difcovery of the fvvord, it imift be obferved, that Joan, on her road 
to Chinon, had flopped fome time at St. Catherine de Fierbois^ and had even vifited the 
church 18 , where it is highly probable file herfelf had depofited the fvvord — perhaps for 
the purpofe of confecration — on the tomb of a knight who had been interred near 
the great altar. — As to the fecret, which it is pretended fhe revealed to the king, 
as fhe never could be prevailed on to difclofe it to any other perfon, and as Charles 
himfelf never entered into any explanation on the fubject, it mud be confidered as 
fabulous. 

Joan was certainly endowed with all the courage of an heroine, combined with the 
*nthufiafm of a perfon infpired, and thefe qualities were admirably adapted to the pur- 
pofes fhe was employed to promote. When the news of her approach reached the Englifli 
camp, the foldiers infected with the general contagion, were feized with a feciet dread 
and inward horror at the idea of fighting againit Heaven, which they vainly attempted 
to. conceal, by a ftudied affectation of confidence, and a laboured difplay of contempt: 
nor could they derive either courage or confolation from the perfuafions of their lead- 
ers, who allured them that the Alaid, far from being the vicegerent of Heaven, was a> 
mere engine of the devil. 

Orleans had now been inverted by the EngTiih feven months; and the conftrudtion 
of the numeious forts which cut off all communication with the furrounding country 
had nearly reduced the fpeedy capture of that city to an abfolute certainty. At this- 
critical juncture Joan was difpatched to Blois, where a Targe convoy of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provifions had been collected for. the fupply of Orleans. Some days elapfed 
after her arrival before every thing was prepared for this important expedition on the 
fuccefs of which the fate of the city — and, probably, of France — depended. Thi& 
awful interval the Maid employed in exhorting the troops to place all their hopes in the- 
affiftance of Heaven. Her native eloquence, her fervent piety, forced incredulity itfelf 
to believe, and converted the moft hardened hearts; the effects of her exhortations 
and example were almofl: univerfal. People faw with admiration a girl of feven - 
teen, who could neither read nor write, performing, at once, the oppofite functions of 
a general, and a miffionary. She affembled all the priefls in the town, and having 
formed them into a facred battalion, placed them at the head of the troops, as they 
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marched out of Blois, preceded by a banner, decorated with a cros. The air re- 
founded with hymns, which the foldiers, animated with the fame pious zeal, repeated 
aloud. The heroic Maid feemed to have breathed a fpirit of infpiration into all who 
obferved her actions and followed her fteps. The troops became enthufiaftic as their 
leader ; they marched forward with unufual confidence, imprefled with the conviction 
that their efforts muft be crowned with victory, and that they were favoured with the 
moll fublime reveldtions. Thirty years after the prefent period, the baftard of Orleans 
(whom we fhall hereafter flile count of Dunois) at an age equally removed from the 
thoughtlefsnefs of youth, and the credulity generally attendant on the lafr. ftage of life, 
affirmed with an oath, that all the actions of this girl, whom he had fcarcely ever quit- 
ted, bore a fupernatural character, the recolledtion of which would never be erafed from 
his memory. 

The marefchal de BoufTac, Gilles de Rais, admiral de Culant, Ambroife de Lore, 
and La Hire accompanied the convoy, with an efcort of fix thoufand men. In confe- 
rence of her infpiration, Joan afTumed an authority to direct all the military operations; 
and therefore ordered the convoy to approach the city from the fide of BeaufTe ; but the 
generals, knowing that the Englifh works were weaken; on the oppofite fide, wifely 
countermanded her orders, and refolved to direct their attack to that quarter. The con- 
voy approached Orleans on the twenty-ninth of April, and, after a faint and fpiritlefs 
refinance by the Englifh, who were unmanned by their fuperftitious fears, was conveyed 
into the city without lofs. The count of Dunois had been fent out to fupport the con- 
voy, and to introduce the Maid, who was received by the garrifon with the vvildefl ac- 
clamations of joy, and univerfally hailed by the citizens as the faviour of their liber- 
ties. Dunois and La Hire marched at her fide : the grace of her perfon, the addrefs fhe 
difplaycd in carrying the ftandaid and in managing her horfe, though unaccuftomed to 
fuch exercife *», joined to the beauty of her features, in which more majefty than deli- 
cacy was expreffed, infpired univerfal courage and confidence. From this moment the 
ganitou believed themfelves invincible. 

Joan, previous to her departure from Blois, had fent, by a herald named Guyenne, a 
letter addreffed to the king of England, the duke of Bedford, and to the generals who 
commanded the (iege ; in which fhe fummoned the Englifh to leave Orleans, and reftore 
the kingdom to the lawful fovereign, The herald having been flopped by the enemy 
and thrown into prifon, Joan, on her arrival at Orleans, lent to demand him, threatening, 

»9 Monftrelet, fpeaking of the Maid, obferves, that fie had lived a confideraUe time at a fmall inn, where fie ailed 
itn the capacity of oftler; and, in the difcharge of this mafculine duty, ufed frequently to ride the forfes of theguefts to the luatci- 
ing-pUe,,and to perform other offices to which young girli were little accuftomeJ. But this account is proved to be a little falfe 
by information! taken at the place of Joatfi birth, which denionftiate that the only palled a fortnight at an inn at 
Neufchatel, in Lorraine, whither fhe bad been conduaed by her uncle. In fo fhort a fpace of time it was impofiible 
for h*r to learn w manage a horfe, and to handle a lance with that graoe and eafe, which fhe conflantly difnlayed. 
Pioces MS. f unification de la Pucelle. B. R. 
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in the governor's name, to make reprifals. The herald was accordingly releafed, and a 
letter fent by him, replete with invectives. On the following days frefh convoys and 
frefh troops arrived in the town. The Maid was ever foremoft to facilitate their en- 
trance, placing herfelt at the head of her troops, between the enemy and the town, and 
difplaying her confecrated banner on which the Supreme Being was reprefented, graft- 
ing the globe, and furrounded with fleurs de-lys. 

That the ardour of the French might not be fuffered to cool, it was refolved they 
fhould no longer ftand on the defensive. The Maid renewed her fummons to the E.glifh 
by a letter fattened to an arrow — " Englifhmen," faid file, " you who have no right 
" to this kingdom of France : God commands you by me, Joan the Maid, to abandon 
*,* your forts and retire ; I would fend you my letter in a more civil manner, if you did 
" not flop my heralds." On the receipt of the letter the enemy exclaimed — " Here 
" is more news from the whore of the Armagnacs." Joan being on the ramparts heard 
the exclamation, and burft into tears. 

On Wednefday the fourth of May, the French, under the command of the Maid, 
made a fally, and attacked one of the Englifh forts, which, after an obftinate refinance 
for four hours, was carried fvvord in hand, and four hundred men, out of twelve, which 
compofed the garrifon, were put to the fword. On the Friday following two other 
forts were reduced. In thefe different affaults, Joan was always the foremoft, with her 
ftandard in her hand, difplaying the coolnefs and intrepidity of a hero. Her courage 
was of a fuperior kind, as fhe had an extreme repugnance to the efFufion of human 
blood, and never killed any one. When questioned as to her motive for always carry- 
ing her banner in time of action, fhe replied that file would never make ufe of her 
fword, nor put any perfon to death 20 . 

The enemy having abandoned one of their forts, named Saint John the White, and 
retired to another which they had erected on the ruins of the church of the Auguftines, 
Joan advanced to attack it. The French had planted their fcaling-ladders, when they 
were feized with a fudden panic and fled with precipitation ; the Maid was compelled to 
follow them ; but feeing the Englifh i filling from the fort to cut off their retreat, fhe 
faced about, and advanced to meet them with an intrepid countenance. The boldeft of 
her followers haftened to her afliftance ; by degrees the whole detachment returned, 
•when the attack was renewed, and, after a long and bloody conflict, the fort was taken. 

The Englifh had now nothing remaining on the fide of Sologne but the fort of Tou- 

*> Interrogata quare ferebat vexillum, refpoiutit quod nolebat utinefe fuo, nec volebat, quemquam interficere. 
JWj. Juflif. B. R. 
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relies, and an entrenchment which they had thrown up on the bridge. On this port, the 
moft important of all, the fuccefs of the fiege depended. The attack was deferred till 
the next day. Joan paffed the night under arms, at the head of a detachment ; and, at 
the break of day, the French attacked the entrenchment, which was defended with great 
courage and resolution. Joan, having received a wound in the throat, was under the 
neceflity of retiring to have it drefled ; and the foldiers had no fooner loft fight of her, 
than their courage began to fail them. They were on the point of founding a retreat, 
to which the count of Dunois himfelf had confented, when the Maid, after an abfence 
of a few minutes, returned, and, running to the foot of the entrenchment, there planted 
her ftandard ; and animating the foldiers by her countenance, her geftures, and ex- 
hortations, perfuaded them to renew the charge. The Englifh, ilricken with terror, quit- 
ted the entrenchment, and ran for refuge- to the fort ; but mo ft of them were drowned 
in the Loire, by the fall of the draw-bridge. The entrenchment being forced, the 
French hafiened to the fort of the Tourelles, which immediately furrendered. 

The earl of Suffolk, having loft fix thoufand of his beft foldiers, in the different at- 
tacks, and finding that neither argument nor example could allay that panic with which 
the minds of his whole army were irrefiftibly impreffed, and which probably had, in 
fome meafure, infected his own, at length called a council of war, who were unanimous 
in opinion that the fiege mult be raifed. In compliance with this refolution, the Elig- 
lilh army accoidingly decamped from before Orleans, on the eighth of May, and retired 
to the different fort-efTcs, on the banks of the Loire, which they had taken before the 
commencement of the liege. The French propofed to attack them on their retreat, 
but this was ftreimoufly refilled by Joan, under theinfluence of that humane difpoiition, 
which ever rendered her averfe from fhedding human blood, unlefs in cafes of abfolutene- 
cefl ty. This happy event is it ill celebrated at Orleans every year, on the eighth of May, 
when public thanklgivings are offered up in the cathedral, and an eulogy is pronounced 
on the gallant deliverer of the city. 

Thus was the firft object of Joan's extraordinary miffion aecomplifhed — a million 
*he divinity of which not the mo ft incredulous of the French could now dare to dif- 
pute, and on which the Englifh themfelves were divided in opinion: fome coinciding 
with the ideas of the French ; while others, equally credulous, and more abfurd, gravely 
afi 1 'I it to a compact with the devil. This latter opinion feeins to have been adopted 
by the duke of Bedlord, though one of the molt fentible men of the age, who thus ex- 
prefild himfelf in a letter which he wrote to the king and council of England : — 

" Alle things there profpered for you, till the tyme of the fiege of Orleans, taken in 
" hand, God knowtth by what advis. At the whiche tyme, after the adventure fallen 
" to the perl'oue of my couftn of Salyfbury, whom God affoille, there felle, by the 
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" hand of God, as it feemetb, a greet ftrookc upon your peuple that was afTcmbled 
*' there in grete nombre, cnufed in grete parti;, as I trowe, of lakke of fadde belive, and 
" of unlevefullc doubte that thei hadde of a difciple and lyme of the fiende, called the 
" Pucelle, that ufcd fals enchauntments and forcerie. The whiche flrooke and dif- 
" comfiture nought oonly leffed in grete partie the nombre of youre peuple there, but 
" as well withdrow<f the courage of the remenant, in merveilous wyfe, and couraiged 
youre adverfe partie and enemys 21 ." 

Joan, though the wound fhe had received at the attack of the Tourelles was not yet 
cured, accompanied the count of Dunois to Loches, to inform the king of the fuccefs 
of his arms. The reception fhe experienced from Charles was fuch as her fervices de- 
ferved. The council were ffill undecided how to act ; the Maid ftrenuoufly urged them 
to improve the advantage they had obtained, and profiting by the conftemation of the 
Englifh, to expel them from the ports they had taken at the opening of the campaign, 
and then conduit the king to Rheims to be crowned. She went to the king's apartment 
one day when he was deliberating on his future plan of operations, and throwing her- 
felf at his feet, faid, " Gentle dauphin, hold no more of thefe ufelefs and tedious coun- 
" cils, but refolve on repairing to Rheims to be crowned." Her felicitations, urged 
with warmth and energy, at length, got the better of the king's habitual indolence; it 
■was determined to march immediately towards Champagne, after taking all the places 
which the enemy Hill poffeffed in the vicinity of Orleans. 

The duke of Alencon, with a body of fix thoufand men, laid fiege to Jargeau, whi- 
ther the earl of Suffolk had retired with a fmall detachment of the army. In a few 
days a practicable breach was effected, when the Englifh offered to furrender, if not re- 
lieved within a fortnight ; their propofal, however, was rejected, and the troolps had 
orders to begin the attack. As they approached the ramparts, the Maid called out to 
the duke of Alencon, by whofe fide fne remained the whole day, " Forward, gentle 
" duke, to the attack !" in the heat of the action fhe faid to him, " Fear nothing ; 
" don't you remember the promife I made to the duchefs, your wife, to bring you 
" back fate and found ?" 

During this fiege, which lafted ten days, the Englifh difplayed more valour than they 
had lately fhewn ; w.hile Joan, with her ufual intrepidity, animated the troops by her 
exhortations and example. As fhe was mounting the breach, with her confecrated 
ftandard, fhe was affailed with a fhower of arrows, one of which tore her banner, while 
a ftone ftruck her on the head, and tumbled her into the foffee. She foon, however, 
^recovered, and exclaimed, " Friends, friends ! — Forward, Forward ! our Lord has con- 
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" demned the Englifh : they are ours — courage, courage !" The Frencli, roufed by 
the voice of their heroine, renewed the attack with additional vigour; and, in a 
/hort time, made themfelves mailers of the place. One half of the garrifon, which con- 
fined of twelve hundred men, were put to the fword, and the remainder, with Suffolk 
and his brother, taken prifoners". 

After reding fome days at Orleans, the troops repaired to Meun, which they took, 
and then inverted Beaugency. The Englifh evacuated the town, and retired to the ci- 
tadel. While the French were engaged in the fiege of this fortrefs, they received in- 
telligence that the count of Richemont was on his way to join them with twelve hun- 
dred men. On the firft news of his approach, the king fent him orders to flop ; but 
the count, difregarding them, continued his march. Charles then commanded the duke 
of Akn^on not to receive him ; and when the conftable came within a fhort diflance 
of Beaugency, that prince was at a lofs whether to trtat him as a friend, or to fight 
him as an enemy. The Maid of Orleans is faid to have adopted the latter opinion. 
Her zeal, which, in this inftance, carried her beyond the bounds of prudence, only led 
her to confult the king's inclinations and perfonal fafety * 3 . But through the mediation 
of La Hire, and other noblemen who were with the army, a reconciliation was effected,, 
notwithflanding the oppofition of La Tremoille ; and the conftable was permitted to 
join the troops before Beaugency, the citadel of which was immediately furrendered by 
the Englifh. 

The duke of Bedford having by this time fomewhat recovered from the furprize into' 
which he had been thrown by the late extraordinary reverfe of fortune, collected a bo- 
dy of four thoufand men, which he fent, under the conduit of Sir John Faftolfe, to 
join the army now commanded by lord Talbot. The junction of thefe troops had not 
been long effected, before the van-guard of the French army appeared in fight, under 
the command of the conftable, the martfchal dc Bouffac, La Hire, and Xaintrailles. 
The main body, Jed on by the duke of Alenqon, the count of Dunois, and the marefchal. 
de Rieux, was clofe behind. The two armies met on the eighteenth of June, at the 
tillage of Patay, near Yenville. The Maid being confulted on the fate of the battle. 
they were about to deliver, anfwercd, That the French muft be careful to provide 
themfelves with good fpurs ; " How, Joan," faid the duke of Alencon, " will the 
" French run away then ?" — " No," replied flie, "but they will have occafion for 

Monftreler, fol. 45. Hall, foil 2«. 
'3 The hiftorian of Biittr.py relates, that when the Maid was prefenteel to the conftable, he faid to her, " Joan, 
'"■ 1 am told yon with to attack me. I know not who you are, nor by whom you are fent; if it is by God, I fea* 
" you not, for God knows my intentions as well as yours. If you are fent by the devil, I fear you ftill lefs." Joan 
allured him of her attachment, fo long as he fhtuld lemain faithful to the king. Bifi. de Butupie lib.x. 
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" good fpurs to enable them to overtake the enemy. In the name of God, we muft fight 
" the Englifh, though they were fufpended in the clouds I4 ." 

The greateft part of the Englifh, difpirited by their late misfortunes, and ftill under 
the influence of that fuperftitious panic to which thofe misfortunes were chiefly im- 
putable, fled at the firft onfet. Sir John Faftolfe himfelf, who had fignalized his cou- 
rage in many a well-difputed conflict, efcaped not the general infection ; he fet the ex- 
ample of flight to his troops, and the order of the Garter was taken from him, as a pu- 
nifhment for this inftance of cowardice. Lord Talbot, indeed, fought with his ufual 
bravery ; but, being deferted by his army, was foon obliged to furrender. In this 
action eighteen hundred of the Englifh were flain, and about one hundred gentlemen 
taken prifoners, befides the lords Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford * s . 

The Maid, accompanied by the chief leaders of the army, went to carry the news of 
this victory to the king. Xaintrailles prefented his brave prifoner, Talbot, to Charles, 
and afked his permiflion to releafe him without exacting a ranfom, which that monarch 
immediately granted. Talbot, equally generous with his valiant foe, was afterward fo 
fortunate as to take Xaintrailles prifoner, whereby he had an opportunity of paying 
this debt of gratitude, which he eagerly embraced. 

It cannot but excite aftonifhment, to fee Charles, at this critical period, leading a life 
of tranquillity and pleafure, while his brave and faithful nobles were fhedding their 
blood in order to acquire for their fovereign the appellation of victorious, by which he 
is diftinguifhed in hiftory. His perfonal glory, and the fituation of his affairs, feemed 
to require his prefence at the head of his troops, and to impofe the neceflity of encou- 
raging them by his example. He was certainly poffeffed of courage — His weaknefs 
was in his head and not in his heart. His favourites, by whom his conduct was influ- 
enced, were fearful of lofing, amid the tumult of a camp, that credit and authority 
which they enjoyed at court. Preferring their own intereft to the honour of their fo- 
vereign or the welfare of the nation, they reprefented to Charles that by expofing his 
perfon to danger he rifked the fafety of the ftate, whofe very exiftence depended on the 
prefervation of his life. The reafon was fpecious in itfelf, and the native indolence of 
the monarch gave it additional force and effect. 

Sully was the firft place taken by the French, after the battle of Patay ; and Tre- 
moille.to whom the town belonged, led the king thither notwithstanding the folicitations 

Villaret, torn. xiv. p. 452. 25 Monftrelet, foL 4;. 

Villaret makes the lofs of the Englifh, at the battle of Patay, amount to two thoufand five hundred killed, and 
twelve hundred taken prifoners, but he quotes no authority in fupport of his affertion. 
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of the citizens of Orleans, who, anxious to behold their fovereign, had requefted 
Charles to honour them with his prefence, and having prepared every thing for his recep- 
tion, they could not conceal their dilcontent when they found their hopes difappointed. 
The king, however, was obliged to Tepair to Chateau-Neuf on the Loire, between 
Sully and Gien, where feveral councils were liolden for the purpofe of fettling the plan 
of future operations. Some, eager to profit by the confirmation of the Englifh, pro- 
ppfed to enter Normandy, which was then defiitute of troops ; while otheis, following 
the infpiration of the Maid, were of opinion that the king fhould immediately proceed 
to Rheims. Joan herfelf inceflantly folicited Charles to fulfil this important part of 
her million ; and the afcendancy which fhe had gained, by her heroic courage and unin- 
terrupted fuccefs, over the minds of the people, overcame every objection which was- 
oppofed to her advice. 

The accomplifhment of this project, undertaken in contradiction to all the rules of 
human prudence, was a matter of fuch extreme difficulty, that the bare propofal, but * 
few weeks before, would have been confidered as a proof of infanity. Rheims was 
fituated at the diftance of near eighty leagues, and was in poffeffion of the enemy; the 
road that led to it was in a manner lined with hoftile troops, and defended by a variety of 
{bong fortreffes ; while Charles had only a body of ten thoufand men to overcome thefe 
complicated difficulties. But to an army inflated with recent fuccefs, ftimulated by a- 
refiftlefs fpirit of fuperftition, and led by an heroic enthufiaft, convinced of her own* 
infpiration, no obflacles could appear infurmountable. 

While the preparations were making for this bold expedition, La Tremoille renewed^ 
his endeavours for promoting a difpute lietween the king and the con/table; but the in- 
terceflion of the nobility, and, particularly, of the Maid, averted the evil effects of his 
infidious efforts: Richemont, however, could not obtain permifiion to accompany 
Charles to Rheims: he was ftationed with his troops fo as to cover the province of 
Maine and the Orleanois. 

• The army, being aflembled in the environs of Gien, was there reviewed by the kin?, 
whofe finances were fo far exhaufted, that it was.fcarcely poffible to mufler money 
fufficient to difcharge even a fmall part of the pay that was already due to the troops. 
But this defect was fupplied by the ardour with which both officers and men embarked 
in the enterprize. The nobility flocked to the ilandard of their lawful fovereign, and 
all, whofe fortune enabled them to defray their own expences, refufed to accept 
any pay. 

While the king was at Gien, admiral Culant laid fiege to Bonny-upon-Loire, which 
immediately opened its gates. Detachments were lent at the fame time to fummon the 
garrifons of Cofne and La Charite to fuirender, but they refufed, and prepared for re- 
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refiftance. It was the'intention of Charles to fecure all the paffages upon the Loire, that 
neither Berry nor the Orleanois might be expofed to the incurfions of the enemy. It was, 
accordingly, fubmitted to the confideration of the council whether it would not be pru- 
dent to defer the expedition to Rheims till Cofne and La Charite were reduced ; the 
Maid, however, maintained a contrary opinion, and her advice was adopted. 

The army firft marched to Auxerre, which refufed to open its gates ; but the offer of 
the citizens to fupply the troops with provifions, and to be guided in their conduit by 
the example of other towns, being accepted", they purfued their route to Troyes, 
which they immediately inverted. The garrifon was compofed of fix hundred men at 
arms, half Englifh and half Burgundians. The French had brought no artillery with 
them ; and, to encreafe their embarraffment, they were fo ill— fupplied with provifions, 
that a fcarcity prevailed on the fecond day of the fiege. A council was called, at 
which opinions were divided ; fome propofed to raife the liege of Troyes, and proceed 
immediately to Rheims; while others, difcouraged by the numerous difficulties they 
had to encounter, were of opinion that it would be moft prudent to return to Orleans. 
By adopting the firft propofal, the army would have been expofed to a iimilar oppofi- 
tion from every town on the road; while by following the laft, they would have co- 
vered themfelves with fhame. This ftate of uncertainty, occafioned by obftacles the 
moft fimple and the molt eafy to be forefeen, fufficiently prove that, in forming the 
plan of this expedition, the king, the generals, and the council had fully relied on mi- 
raculous affiftance. 

Charles, unable to come to a decifion, refolved to confult Joan d'Arc ; who was ac- 
cordingly fummoned to attend the council. She pofitively affirmed that before the ex- 
piration of three days, the king Ihould enter the town. The archbifhop of Rheims, 
chancellor of France, who was prefent at the time, told her, that if her predidion was 
verified within a week, Charles would think himfelf very fortunate ; but the Maid re- 
peated her promife with an air of confidence, that infpired the troops with additional 
courage. She took the whole management of the affault upon herfelf, and advancing to 
the fide of the foflee, there fixed her confecrated banner, and made the neceflary prepara- 
tions for the attack. The garrifon, feeing her approach, were ftricken with a panic, 
and offered to capitulate; and that fame day Charles entered the town in triumph. Af- 
ter refreming his troops, he purfued his march to Chalons, and was agreeably furprized 
at meeting with the bilhop, and a deputation of the principal inhabitants, who had 
come forth to meet him with the keys of the town. 

But notwithftanding this unexpected fuccefs, the chief objedt of the expedition ftill 
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remained to be accomplifhed ; viz. the reduction of Rheims. That city was defended 
by fix hundred choien men, under the conduct of Saveufe and Chatillon, who might 
eafily have flopped the progrefs of the royal army, and have given time to the enemy to 
.relieve the place, the fiege of which Charles was not in a lituation to undertake. But 
far from making refiltance, they were no fooner apprized of the reduction of Troyes 
and Chalons, than they affembled the inhabitants of Rheims, and declared that the de- 
fence of the city required a reinforcement of troops, whofe departure they were going 
to haften, exhorting them to repel with vigour the attacks of the enemy during their 
abfence. But they had no fooner left the town, than the citizens fent deputies to 
Charles, to requeft he would honour them with his prefence. 

It is highly probable, that, in evacuating Rheims, Saveufe and Chatillon had only 
acted in compliance with the fecret orders of the duke of Burgundy. The refulal to 
fequefter the city of Orleans in his hands, had greatly difpleafed that prince; and a cool- 
nefs had ever fince fubfifted between him and the regent. Charles entered Rheims on 
the twenty-feventh of July, when the dukes of Lorraine and Bar, and the Damoifeau 
de Commercy, accompanied by a numerous and martial retinue, came to make him a 
tender of their fervices. The ceremony of his coronation was performed, with great 
folemnity, on the twenty-eighth ; and, as foon as it was finifhcd, the Maid ot Orleans, 
who had flood near his perfon in complete armour, with her f.icrcd banner in her hand, 
fell at his feet, and, embracing his knees, with tears of joy entreated his permiflion to 
return home, the two grand objects of her million being completed. The king, how- 
ever, being too fenfible of the advantages which he derived from her prefence to comply 
with her requeft, Joan was compelled to remain with the army But from this moment 
fhe ccafed to take the chief direction of the troops upon herfelf, or to offer her opinions 
inoppofition to that of the council, or of the principal officers. She contented herfelf, in 
future, with Handing foremoft in every danger. She, probably, hoped by this conduct, 
to extinguifh thofe fentiments of jealoufy which her fervices had excited. 

The coronation of Charles proved far from a vain and barren ceremony; it feemed to 
•give him a frefh title to the allegiance of his fubjects, who, confounded by fuch an 
uninterrupted fucceflion of extraordinary events, could no longer hefitate to afcribe 
them to fome fupernatural influence. Impreffcd with thefe ideas, they regarded their 
fubmifiion to the Englifh as an act of oppofition to the will of Heaven, and became 
impatient to fwear fealty to Charles, whom they now efteemed as their only lawful fo- 
vereign. The inhabitants of Laon, Neufchatel, Soiflbns, Crefpy, Ferte-Milon, Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Creil, Coulommiers, Provms, and of many other towns and fortreffes, 
cupelled the Englifh and Burgundian garrifons, and fubmitted to him 1 '; and the whole 
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nation appeared difpofed to give him the moft unequivocal marks of their duty and at- 
tachment. Charles's expedition, from Rheims to the Ifle of France, had rather the ap- 
pearance of a triumphal march, than of the progrefs of an army in an enemy's country. 

While Charles was advancing, with fuch rapidity, into the heart of France, the duke 
of Bedford exerted his utmofl: addrefs to counteract the effects of his victories. Know- 
ing that the French monarch had made advances to the duke of Burgundy, in order 
to detach him from the Englifh, he conducted himfelf with fo much lkill and prudence 
in this dangerous crifis, that he prevailed on that prince to renew his alliance with 
him 28 . By the alternate employment of careffes and feverity, he retained the Parifians 
in obedience, and prevented the defection of many other places which had evinced a dif- 
pofition to efpoufe the intereft of Charles. The duke of Burgundy left Paris on the. 
fixteenth of July, in order to affemble his troops, and, two days after, the regent fet out 
for Normandy, to raife the forces of that province ; from thence he proceeded to Ca- 
lais, where his uncle, the bilhop of Winchefter — who was now created cardinal — had- 
landed with an army of five thoufand men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, 
on a crufade againft the Huffites. Having perfuaded his uncle to join thefe troops to 
thofe which he had juft raifed 2, r he found himfelf at the head of ten thouland men,, 
with which he returned to Paris. On the approach of Charles, he left the capital, and 
pitched his camp between Corbeil and Melun. 

The king, on his departure from Provins, had directed his march towards the fron- 
tiers of Brie, with the refolution to bring the enemy to battle; but on their approach, 
he changed his courfe, and determined to regain the banks of the Loire. The troops 
had already advanced as far as Bray, when Charles was again induced, by the advice of 
his principal officers, to alter his refolution; and the royalifts accordingly facing about 
proceeded to Dammartin, where they eftablifhed their quarters. 

The duke of Bedford left Paris a fecond time, and the two armies remained in fight 
of each other a whole clay, but without coming to a&ion. The regent, then returned' 
to the capital, while the king repaired to Crefly, in Valois, whence he fummoned the 
towns of Beauvais and Compiegne to furrender. The inhabitants of both thefe places 
expreffed their readinefs to acknowledge the authority of their lawful fovereign, and 
thofe of Beauvais expelled their bifhop for his fervile attachment to the Englifh. 

Charles advanced towards Compiegne, in order to take poffeffion of that town, but 
learning, as he approached Senlis, that the duke of Bedford had left Paris, for the third 
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time, with a view of intercepting him in his march, he halted at Monpilloi, and waited 
for the enemy. The regent foon came in fight, but ftill doubtful of the confidence of 
his own troops, while he feemed to face the enemy, he chofe his pofts with fo much care 
and difcernment, that Charles in vain endeavoured to compel him to a decifive aftion. 
After remaining two days in prefence of each other the two armies feparated 3 °, the 
Englifh returned to Paris, and the king proceeded to Compiegne, which opened its 
gates to receive him. During his ftay in that city he received the fubmiffion of the 
inhabitants of Senlis, Creil, Pont Saint-Maxence, and feveral other places. 

While thefe hoftile motions fpread conftemation around the metropolis, the duke of 
Burgundy remained at Arras, under pretence of aflembling his troops. There can be no 
doubt that if this prince had employed all his forces in favour of the enemy, he might 
eafily have flopped the victorious progrefs of the royal arms. But experience had at 
length convinced him that his intereft and that of the Englifh were oppofcd to each 
other. Content with keeping up appearances with his allies, and with avoiding an 
open rupture, their humiliation gave him a fecret fatisfacStion. The king ftill entertained 
hopes of winning him over to his intereft, and he accordingly fent the archbifhop of 
Rheims, the lords of Dampierre, Harcourt, Gauconrt and Fontaines, to wait on him 
with propofals for a reconciliation. The duke exprefled his pleafure at this mark of 
attention, and by his anfwers gave the envoys reafon to believe that the time was not 
far diftant when he and the king might meet as friends. 

At this period, the French reduced Aumale and Chateau-Gaillard, where they found 
the brave Barbazatl who had been detained a prifoner in that fortrefs eight years. The 
conftable, too, having affembled an army of feven thoufand men, entered Normandy, 
and took pofleffion of Evreux — but on the approach of the duke of Bedford, he was 
compelled to retire with precipitation. 

Charles having fome thoughts of attacking Paris, the duke of Alencon and his other 
generals found means to introduce various letters into the city, containing exhortations 
to the inhabitants to acknowledge the authority of their lawful fovereign, and to figna- 
lize their loyalty while the king was in a fituation to profit by any in furred ion they 
might excite in his favour 3 '. To counteract the effefl of thefe letters, a report was 
indufhioufly propagated by the oppolite party, that the king, ftill incenfed at the con- 
duct of the Parifians, in the rnaflacre of the Armagnacs, and his own expulfion from 
the capital, iiad promifed to give up the city to be pillaged by the troops, to ex- 
terminate, without diftindtion, all the inhabitants, to level the houles with the giound, 
and to plough up the land on which the metropolis ilood 3 *. 
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The king, however, ftill remained at Compiegne, undetermined wiiether lie fhould 
march to Paris, or enter Picardy, where the towns of Saint-Quentin, Corbie, Amiens 
and Abbeville, only waited for the approach of the army, to open their gates to him. 
This lair, meafure appeared, in every point of view, the mo ft eligible, but he was pre- 
vented from adopting it, through fear of offending the duke of Burgundy by advancing 
too near the frontiers of his dominions. This confiileration induced Charles to return 
to the Ifle of France, where he took pofTeflion of Saint- Denis, which the Englifli had 
evacuated. The troops were ftationed at La Chapellc, Aubervilliers and Montmartre; 
and the hope of exciting an rnfurre&ion in the capital determined the generals to rifk 
an affault. 



On Sunday, the eighth of September, the army, commanded by the duke of Alencon, 
the count of Clermont, and the lord of Montmorenci, who, fince the reduction of 
Compiegne, had done homage to the king, approached the gate of Saint- Denis, in order 
to deceive the Englifli, while a ftrong detachment began the attack on the oppofite fide. 
The befiegers, who had flattered themfelves with the idea that, as foon as the aflault was 
made, the people would rife in the town and fecond their efforts, finding no figns of an 
infurre&ion, foon prepared to retreat. Joan d'Arc, unaccuftomed to fly, refolved to 
perfift in her efforts to reduce the place; ignorant of the depth of the foffee, fhe in- 
ceffantly called for fafcines to fill it up; and while fhe was thus employed, fhe re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh from a crofs-bow. The pain fhe experienced, and the 
quantity of blood file loft, compelled her to lie down behind a fmnll eminence, where fhe 
was fuffered to remain till night, when the duke of Alencon went to her affiftance, and 
forced her to return to Saint-Denis. Joan, notwithftanding her fimplicity, couid no 
longer doubt that her merit and atchievements had made her many enemies ; of this the 
danger to which fhe had been fo long left expofed was alone fuflicient to convince her. 
She now renewed her folicitations to the king for permiflion to return to her friends j and 
beinff refolved no longer to bear arms, file made a prefent of her martial habiliments to 
the monks of Saint-Denis: Charles, however, refuted her requeft, and fhe was ftill 
compelled to remain with the army. The troops decamped four days after this un- 
fuccefsful attack on the gate of Saint Honore, when the king led them to Lagny-upon- 
Marnc, whither he had been invited by the inhabitants. He next took poffcilion of 
Goumay, Bray, Melun, and Sens. 

The duke of Burgundy arrived at Paris towards the end of December, accompanied 
by his fifter the duchefs of Bedford, a great number of nobles, and eight hundred men 
at arms. This body of troops, not fufficiently numerous to be conlidered as an army, 
yet too confiderable for the mere efcort of a prince, who went to confer with his ally, 
excited the regent's fufpicions ; and he requefted the duke to enter the city with Only 
a part of his retinue ; but this Burgundy peremptorily refufed. Indeed, his entry ra- 
Vol. II. 4 B ther 
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ther refembled a triumph; being preceded by ten heralds at arms, and an equal number 

of trumpeters. The cardinal of Winchefler arrived foon after. At the fame time the 

king's arnbafladors had a conference at Saint-Denis with John of Luxembourg and 
Hugh de Launay, deputies from the duke of Burgundy. 

A. D. 1430.] The refult of this negotiation was a truce for the provinces of Pi- 
cardy, Artois, Champagne, and Burgundy, and of fome particular towns in other parts 
of the kingdom, which dtfired to be included in the ceffation of arms ; fome days after; 
the truce was concluded, SaiTit Cloud, Saint Denis, Vincennes, and the bridge of Cha- 
renton were comprized in it, at the Solicitation of the Englifh, who were anxious to- 
iecure a (upply of provifions for the capital 33 . The truce was publifhed at Paris, in. 
prefence of the dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, the cardinal of Winchefter, and the 
deputies of the different orders ; and, on the fame day, the. duke of Burgundy was con- 
ilituted governor of Paris, and regent of the whole kingdom of France, except Nor- 
mandy, till Eafter 34 . After the two dukes had fettled the plan of operations for the 
enfuing campaign, the regent repaired to Normandy ;. and Burgundy, after appointing 
the marefchal de Lille- Adam to the command of the capital during his abfence, took 
the road to Flanders, to meet the princefs Ifabella of Portugal, whom he married at 
Bruges on the tenth of January. On his alliance with this princefs, who was his third 
wife, he took for his motto autre n aurai (I'll have no other) which, probably, alluded 
only to the nuptial tie; fince, on the article of fidelity, never was there a prince lefs 
Icrupulous. 

At the very time that Philip contracted this folemn engagement, he inftituted the 
srder of the Golden Fleece, in honour of a lady of Bruges, of whom he was deeply 
enamoured 35 . His union with the princefs of Portugal, and this public homage which 
he paid to the object of an illicit paflion, are precifely of the fame date. The origin of 
the order of the Golden Fleece is well known ; fome of Philip's courtiers having, 
frequently rallied him on the colour of his miftrefs's hair, which was red, he determined- 
to convert the fubjefr. of their jokes into a mark of diftinclion. Some writers have 
pretended that Roger the Second had eftablifhed a confraternity of the Golden Fleece 
at Naples, which the duke did but renew. But Philip declared that his inftitution was- 
meant to revive the memory of the Argonauts, who failed to Colchis, under the con- 
duct of Jafon, and brought away the Golden Fleece. This inftitution, founded on a< 
fabulous allufion, the whimfical production of an imagination heated by gallantry, was,, 
conformably to the genius of the age, mixed with a variety of military ceremonies, both., 
religious and profane. 

33 Trefor des Chartrcs. Reg. nomme' Ori'onn. Barbines, fol. 13. 34 Monftrelet. fol. 53. 35 Idem. 
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It was decreed by the ftatutes, that every perfon who was admitted into the order, 
muft prove their nobility for four generations, both on the father's and the mother's 
fide. The armorial bearings of the knights were placed in the church immediately over 
the places where they fate. The number of knights was, at firft, fixed at thtrtv, be- 
fides the grand-mafter ; at prefent it is unlimited. On the extinction of the male heirs 
of the houfe of Burgundy, the grand-maftcrjhip of the order was transferred to the honfe 
of Auftria, by the marriage of the princefs Mary, only daughter of the laft duke, 
Charles the Rafh ; in virtue of the fifry-fixth article of the ftatutes, which fays that — 
" If the fovereign-mafter at his death fhould leave only a daughter unmarried, then 
" one of the knights-companions fhall be chofen to prefide over the order, until fuch. 
" time as the faid daughter fhall marry a knight of an age to take the charge of it upon 
" himfelf " On the firft inftitution of the order, the candidates were ballotted for at a 
general chapter, and their admiflion was decided by a plurality of fufFrages; but now the 
king of Spain has the fole appointment of the knights. 

Charles, on quitting Lagny, crofTed the Seine at Bray, and the Yonne at Sens, whence 
he purfued his march to the banks of the Loire. The remainder of the campaign was 
employed in the reduction of Saint-Pierre-le-Moutier, a town fituated in the Niver- 
nois, between the Loire and the Allier. The approaches were made in form, and in a 
few days a practicable breach was effected. The Maid was prefent at the fiege, and 
animated the troops by her exhortations and example. The French difplayed theit 
ufual courage and confidence in the afTault, but the place was defended with fuch obfti- 
tiate valour, that, after a long and bloody conflict, they were compelled to retreat. 
U ut the heroic Maid difdained to fly ; Dolon, a gentleman who had been appointed to 
attend her 36 , being fent to entreat that file would return to the camp, found her fur- 
rounded by five or fix men at arms, who had bravely refolved to facrifice their lives to 
lier fafety. Her intrepidity feemed to encreafe with the danger to which fhe was ex- 
pofed^She protefted Ihe would never abandon her poll: till flie had attained her object. 
Her refolution infpircd the troops with frefli courage, and urged them to renew their 
exertions for fubduing the town. They returned to the attack with a degree of fury 
that proved irrefiftible ; the garrifon gave way, and the place was taken. 

The feafon being too far advanced to attempt the fiege of La Charite, the king re- 
paffed the Loire, and entered the province of Berry, where, and in Poitou, the troops 
were put into winter quarters. Charles, convinced that he was indebted for the glo- 
rious fuccefs of the laft campaign, to the zeal of his fubjects, the courage of his nobles, 
-and the heroic enthufiafm of the Maid, evinced an anxiety to prove his gratitude for 

3 6 -Prices MS. de feanne d'Arc. Depnfition du Sieur Doloit. 
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fuch important fervices by all the means in his power. On the city of Orleans, the va- 
lour and fidelity of whofe inhabitants had firft revived his drooping hopes, and turned 
the tide of fuccefs in his favour, he conferred a variety of new privileges and exemptions. 
He fent for Joan's parents, and granted a patent of nobility to the Maid herfelf, to her 
lather and three brothers, and to all their defcendants, both male and female ; he alfo 
changed the name of their family from d'Arc to du Lys; a name which their pofterity 
always preferved, with the addition of — dlt la Pucclle 11 . The privilege, in favour of the 
fernale defcendants of Joan's family, fubfifted till the commencement of the feventeenth 
century. Eude le Maire, who was defcended from it by the mother's fide, regiftered his 
letters of nobility in 1608 ; but fix years after this prerogative was fuppreffed, by an 
arret of the parliament, and limited, in future, to the male heirs 38 . 

The various fkirmifhes which took place during the winter, were of too little import- 
ance to be recorded in hiftory. The duke of Bedford was chiefly employed in en- 
creafing the number of his friends, and in fecuring the attachment of his allies, by the 
judicious beftowal of honours and rewards. On the duke of Brittany he conferred the 
county of Poitou, and on the duke of Burgundy the provinces of Champagne and Brie. 

On the expiration of the truce between the king and the duke of Burgundy, the 
latter, having affembled his army at Peronne, opened the campaign by the fiege of 
Gournay-upon-Aronde, a place which belonged to his brother-in-law, the count of 
Clermont. The governor being fummoned to furrender, engaged to deliver up the for- 
trefs, if not relieved before the firft of Auguft ; and the duke, though fufficiently ftrong 
to take it by affault, confented to the terms propofed. The news he received at this 
period from the frontiers of Champagne, called him to that quarter, where the Dsmoi- 
feau of Commeicy had inverted Montagu. The vigorous defence made by thegarrifoii 
gave the duke time to march to their relief; and, on his approach, the Damoifeau raifed 
the fiege with fuch precipitation that he left his artillery behind him. The duke, after 
this expedition, returned to Picardy, and while he was employed in the reduction and 
demolition of Choiiy-upon-Oyfe, Luxembourg, with a detachment of the Buigundian 
army, entered the Beauyoifis, took fevcral fortrefles by aflault, and maffacred the gar- 
11 Ions. 

The Englifh, meanwhile, had made fome attempts on Lagny, which were fuccefs- 
fully repclicd by the valorous exertions of Arubrofe de Lore, Foucaut, Chaban- 
ni's, Xaintrailles, and Joan d'Arc. The Maid had lately Jeft the French court to 

37 Trek dc, Chart. Ordonn. du Pari, du Poitiers, fol. 10-, 10S. Mem. de la Chambre des Comptes de Eourjes, 
fol. 121. Fafqiiier. Re£ift. de la Com- des Aydes. 35 t ] u p ilr ]_ 
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join the army. It her own words may be credited, fhe had a fecret preffeHtimenl of the 
dangers which awaited her ; but her courage, though not her confidence, was ftill the 
fame ; being bent on feeking a glorious death, and on rendering her laft moments ufeful to 
her country, fhe blindly rufhed into the moft perilous fituations. At the head of three 
hundred men, fhe attacked a famous leader of banditti, in the fervice of the duke of 
Burgundy, called Franquet d'Arras; and though, from his known intrepidity, this man 
had become the terror of the country, and his followers were all men of approved cou- 
rage, he was defeated and taken prifoner by the gallant Maid. Being conveyed to Lag- 
ny, his life was made to pay the forfeit of his crimes ; Joan had interceded in his fa- 
vour, but her felicitations were fternly rejected, and fhe was even cenfured for the at- 
tempt to fave a man who had repeatedly violated all the rules of war: yet was the 
execution of Franquet afterward afcribed to her as a crime, by her iniquitous judges 35 . 

The duke of Bedford, having obferved the great effects produced by the coronation of 
Charles, was induced to believe that if young Henry were to undergo the fame cere- 
mony, it might be attended with fimilar advantages. He therefore folicited the pro- 
testor and council of England to fend him over without delay; but the nation was fo 
much exhaufted by the war, that fix months elapfed before fufEcient money could be 
procured to defray the expences of his journey ; and even then the protestor was 
obliged to raife it by pawning the jewels of the crown, and by extorting numerous 
loans, fome of which were fo trifling as not to exceed five marks 40 . When everything 
was ready, the young king, who, on the fixth of November preceding, had been crown- 
ed at Weflminfter, embarked at Dover, on the twenty-feventh of April, 1430, and 
landed at Calais the fame day, attended by the chief nobility of England, and a confidera- 
ble numberof troops. But many of thefe troops were fo terrified by the acounts they had 
heard of the Maid of Orleans, that they immediately deferted and returned to England, 
which obliged the duke of Gloucefter to iffue a proclamation for apprehending them, 
wherever they could be found 41 . From Calais Henry was conducted to Rouen, where 
he remained till the month of December, in the following year, from the inability of 
the regent to raife money enough to defray the expences of his coronation. 

The object of the duke of Burgundy, in the reduction of Choify, and other fortreffes 
on the Oyfe, was to make himfelf _ mailer of all the paffes on that river, in order to 
enfure the reduction of Compiegne, which he had relolved to beiiege 4 "-. That city, 
l>eing in the poffeffion of the royalifts, cut off the communication between Picardy and 
the Ifle of France; its reduction, therefore, became an object of importance. A nume- 
rous garrifon, amply fupplied with every means of defence, and aided by the zeal and 

30 Proces MS.de Jeanne d'Arc. B. R. 4° Rym.FiEd. tom.x. p. 455, 467. 4t Ibid. 47:. 
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courage of the inhabitants^rendered the undertaking difficult of accompliihment. The 
duke of Burgundy contrived to invert the town on every Tide at the fame moment ; but 
his plans, though conducted with fecrefy, had been difcovered to the French ; and Joan 
d'Arc, accompanied by Xaintrailles, had thrown herfelf into the place. While the 
duke of Burgundy polled himfelf at Condin, at the diftance of a league from Com- 
piegne, John of Luxembourg advanced : to Clarey ; another body of troops, commanded 
by Baudo de Noyelle, were ftationed at Marigny, and the Englifh, under the conduct of 
Montgomery, pitched their tents in the plain 011 the oppofite fide of the town. 

While the enemy's troops were taking poffeffion of their refpective quarters, the Maid 
made a fally, at the head of fix hundred men, and attacked the poft of Marigny, whi- 
ther Luxembourg and fome other of the generals had repaired to examine the approaches 
to the town. The enemy, fuprized at this unexpected attack, were, at firft thrown into 
fome confufion, but being fpeedily reinforced by detachments from the other polls, they 
made a fuccefsful refiftance ; and the royalifls, obferV^ig Montgomery drawing up his 
■troops between Marigny and the town, found it neceflary to retreat; when Joan, plac- 
ing herfelf in the rear of the detachment, frequently faced about, and checked the pur-» 
fuit of the enemy. Juft as the laft ranks had paffed the barriers, an Englifh archer, 
more courageous than his companions, attacked the Maid, and pulled her from her horfe. 
The Baftard of Vendome, coming up at the time, Joan, who was difarmed, furren- 
dered herfelf his prifoner. 

Flavy, governor of Compiegne, was accufed of having contributed to the capture of 
the Maid, by giving fecret orders to fhut the barrier againft her; but both Father Daniel 
and Villaret maintain that this accufation was wholly deftitute of truth; nothing can be 
found to juftify it, in the manufcript Hiftory of Joan's Life; and fhe certainly would 
not have failed to reproach the governor with his perfidy, had he really been guilty of 
fo atrocious an act. The filence, too, of all contemporary authors, on an event that 
mult have attracted their attention, feems fully to exculpate him from the charge. 

Could any thing have added to the glory which the heroic Maid had fo well-earned, 
the immoderate joy difplayed by the Englifh and Burgundians on her capture mull 
have encreafed it 43 . The foldiers flocked in crowds to behold this girl of eighteen, 
whofe very name had, for more than a year, made them tremble, and carried terror even 
to the capital of England. Their camp relbunded with acclamations of joy. Never 
had the victories of Cre^y, I'oictiers, or Azincourt excited fuch lively tranfports. The 
duke of Burgundy had an interview and converfed with her fome time. The Bal- 
lard of Vendome gave up his illultrious captive to John of Luxembourg, count of 
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Ligny, who Cent her to the caflle of Beaulieu, whence fhe was afterward convevctl to 
that of Beaure voir. Couriers were difpatched to all the towns in pofleffion of the Eng- 
lifli, to invite the inhabitants to part.ike of the general fatisfacTion ; and the duke of 
Bedford ordered public rejoicings at Paris, preceded by a Te Dcum, as expieffive of his 
gratitude for this fortunate event. 

The duke of Burgundy continued to prefs the fiege of Compiegne, though with 
more vigour than fuccefs; while the count de Ligny was detached, with a part of the 
army, to take poffeffion of Soiffons, where he had long maintained a (ecret correfpond- 
ence, and of feveral fortrefles in the neighbourhood. The duke himfelf, too, was foon 
called into the Low Countries, on the death of his coufin, Philip of Brabant, whole 
rich inheritance the countefs of Hainaut threatened to difpute with him. Their re- 
fpecYive claims on this duchy were well-calculated to oecafion an appeal to the i'word: 
the countefs was the neareft heir, the duke was the next male heir; but as his competitor 
had no forces to contend with him, fhe made a virtue of neceffity, and refigned her 
pretenfions. Bruxelles, and all the principal towns in Brabant, acknowledged the duke 
for their fovereign, who added that rich and fertile province to his other extenfive do* 
minions. 

The city of Compiegne after having been inverted nearly fix months, found itfelf re* 
duced to the la ft extremity, though rather from the want of provifions than from the 
efforts of the enemy. Luxembourg confidered its reduction as infallible, when the 
count of Vendome, Xaintrailles, Bouffac, Chabannes, Longueval, Gaucourt, and feveral 
other officers of rank, having formed a junction of the different corps under their com- 
mand, which compofed a body of four thoufand fighting men, advanced as far as Ver- 
berie, with the intention of relieving the place; The enemy called a council of war, at 
which it was refolved to leave a fufficient force to guard the entrenchments, and to 
march with the remainder of the army againft the French, who had paffed between the 
river Oyfe and the neighbouring foreft, and were then diawn up in order of battle, 
within fight of Compiegne. When the Eiiglifh and Burgundians came in prefence of 
the royalifts, they halted, in expectation they would begin the attack ; but they had no 
fuch intention.- 

While the two armies remained in this fituation, different detachments of the French; 
having made a. circuit, entered the town by the gate on the oppofite fide 44 . Thefe detach- 
ments, with a part of the garrifonj under the conduct of Flavy, attacked a work which 
was defended by Brimeau, inarefchal of Burgundy, and the lord of Crequy. The French: 
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were twice repulfed ; but being encouraged by Xaintrailles, and by the inhabitants of the 
town, who, both men and women, ran to partake of the glory and danger of the enterprise, 
they returned a third time to the charge, and carried the pofh Luxembourg was inform- 
ed of this difafter, which he could neither prevent nor remedy. The reduction of this fort 
gave a free accefs to the troops, who immediately entered Compiegne in fight of the 
enemy. The next day they conftru&ed a bridge of boats, repafled the Ovfe, and reduced 
a fecond fort on the banks of that river. The enemy, alarmed, evacuated a third, fo 
that only one, which commanded the bridge, now remained in their poffeflion, Lux- 
embourg, difconcerted by fuch repeated loffes, made his troops return to their quarters; 
he was uncertain how to aft, till the defertion of a great part of his army put an end 
to his doubts, and compelled him to raife the fiege. The enemy having received orders 
to retreat, fled with fuch precipitation, that a part of the baggage, with all their provi- 
fion, ammunition, and artillery, fell into the hands of the French. 

After their departure the royalifts retook Gournay-upon-Aronde, Pont St. Maxence, 
Longueil, Breteuil, and feveral other places in Picardy, the Soiffonnois and the Ifle of 
France. The marefchal de Bouffac made an attempt upon Clermont in Beauvoifis, but 
the approach of the Baftard of Saint Paul, at the head of one thoufand men at arms, 
compelled him to retreat. A fplendid viclory, obtained by Xaintrailles over a body of 
Englifh and Burgundians at Germigny, completed the glory of this fuccefsful campaign. 
The number of prifoners taken in thefe different expeditions was prodigious, and moft 
of them were men of diftinction ; where the enemy had taken one, the royalifts had 
taken ten 4S . This being the cafe, it is truly aftonifhing that nobody fhould have 
thought ot off ring fome of thefe numerous prifoners in exchange for the generous and 
unfortunate Maid of Orleans. After the important fervices which file had rendered to 
her king and country, fuch an inftance of neglect reflecls eternal difgrace on the me- 
mory of Charles, whofc falling fortunes- fhe had fo gallantly reftored, and of thofe war- 
riors who had witneffrd her glorious atchievements, and triumphed under her auf- 
pices. Unhappy Maid! thou waft forfaken by thy ungrateful country, whom thou 
hadft extricated from misfortune and difhonour, and waft left expofed to the infults of a 
fuper'uLious and vindictive foe, who had long been accuftomed to fly at thy approach, 
and to tremble at thy very name ! 

The fuccefs of the French arms was not confined to Picardy and the Ifle of France. 
Barbazan, after taking Pont-fur-Sejne, affembled a body of three thoufand troops in the 
environs of Chalons, in Champagne, with which he had the boldnefs to attack the unit- 
ed forces ot England and Burgundy. The enemy, whofc army amounted to eight 

45 Villaret, torn. xv. p. 28. 
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thoufand men, had tiken poffeffion of an advantageous poft at a place called La Croi- 
fe-tte. The flrft efforts of the French, though impetuous, were fuftaincd with great 
firmnefs and intrepidity by the allies; hut Le Bourg de Vignoles, brother to La Hire, 
having, in compliance with the orders he had received from Barbazan, attacked them in 
the rear, during the heat of the action, they were inftantly thrown into confufion, and 
all the exertions of the leaders to encourage or rally their men proving ineffectual, 
they were completely routed. Almoft the whole army were either killed or taken pri- 
foners. This victory, one of the completed which the king's party had obtained fince 
the commencement of hoftilities, only coft the royalifls eighty men. 

A. D. 1431.] Nothing worthy of notice palled during the winter; the campaign 
was opened, at a very early feafon, by a detachment of four hundred men at arms, of 
the troops of the count of Ligny, under the conduct ot Manicamp, Crequy, and Gri» 
banval, who made an attempt on the abbey of Saint Vincent, near Laon, with the view 
to pillage it. Pennefac, governor -of Laon, arrived at the very time that they had taken 
one of the forts, which had been erected for the defence of the monaftery ; and after an 
©bftinate conflict the enemy were defeated. The French, at the fame period, took the 
ftrong fortrefs of 'Rambures, whence they extended their ravages with impunity into 
Vimeu. Barbazan, who had lately been appointed governor of Champagne and Brie, 
after reducing Norinville, Voifines, and fome other places, inverted Anglure. The earl 
of Arundel was lent by the regent with fixteen hundred men, to compel the French to 
raife the fiege. Barbazan, inferior in numbers, took poffeffion of an advantageous poft, 
where he could not be forced, and waited the approach of the enemy. The Englilh ge- 
neral, after feveral fruitlefs efforts to bring him to action, was obliged to content 
himfelf with relieving the garrifon, and fetting fire to the citadel. On the other hand 
Chabannes, Blanchefort, and Longueval were repulfed before Corbie, by Humieres, 
Crequy, and the abbot of Corbie. The duke of Burgundy demolifhed feveral for- 
tieffes which he had reduced on the banks of the Somme, and in the adjacent country. 

Nothing decifive could be effected, while the War was thus carried on by detach- 
ments. The marefchal de Bouffac and Xaintrailles undertook an expedition into Nor- 
mandy, in confequence of a promife made to the former by a Ihepherd, who pretended 
to be infpired, of rendering him mafter of Rouen. But not far from Gournay, they fell 
into an ambufcade laid for them by Talbot, who had been apprized of their inten- 
tions; when the marefchal, unwilling to engage on fuch unequal terms, fled with pre- 
cipitation, and. left Xaintrailles, with only fixty men, to maintain the fight. He was, of 
trourfe, defeated and taken prifoner. The brave Talbot, happy in having found an op- 
portunity of repaying the debt of generolity which he had owed to this gallant nobleman 
■ever fince the battle of Patay, immediately releafed him. The ruftic prophet was a- 
mong the prifoners; the Englilh loaded him with chains, and referved him to grace 
Vol. II. 4 C the 
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the entry of young Henry into Paris. The wonders atchieved by Joan d'Arc had 
brought vifions and revelations into credit. In the preceding year two women had been 
apprehended, and compelled to do penance at the cathedral of Paris. One of them af- 
firmed, that God had appeared to her dreJTod in a white robe, and had holdcn frequent 
converfations with her ! She ought certainly to have been confined in a receptacle for 
lunatics; but inftead of that fhe was committed to the flames, — an adl of inhumanity 
which was truly confident with the fpirit of the times. 

That period was now arrived, at which the unhappy Maid of Orleans was- doomed to- 
fall the viftim of a barbarous age. The confpicuous part which this heroine played in 
the tranfa£lions of the p relent reign ; the celebrity which fhe juftly acquired by the 
extent and importance cf her fervices ; her courage, her character, her virtues, her 
misfortunes — all combine to render her an object highly interefting to the reader, and 
to juftify the hiltorian in paying due honour to her memory, by unveiling the iniquity 
of her perfecutors ; by expofing to the indignation of the world, the hafe and wicked 
means that were exerted 46 for the deltruc"lion of a girl of eighteen, whofe only crime 
was the attempt to reftore her fovereign to the throne of his anceftors, and to refcue her 
oountry from foreign oppreffion. 

Joan, immediately after fhe was taken, had been ceded by the Ballard of Vendome to 
John of Luxembourg, count of Ligny.J As foon as intelligence of this event had 
.\rrived at Paris, friar Martin, vicar-general of the Inquifition in France, claimed the 
prifoner — <* As vehemently fufpe£led of many crimes favouring of herefy ; crimes 
" which could neither be concealed, nor overlooked, without good and proper repara- - 
** tion :" — Thefe were the expreflions he made ufe of when he wrote to the duke of 
Burgundy, and the count of Ligny — " mo/1 humbly and ajfeclionatcly entreating lhcm, ,y 
and, a few lines after, " c.xprefsly enjoining them, m virtue of his office, and of the au- 
" thority committed to him by the holy fee, under the pain of incurring the penalties of difobc- 

dience, to fend, as foon as pojjible, the faid Joan, to anfwer before him, to fuch charges as 
" the attorney for the Inquifition fhould prefer againjl her." The Maid was taken on the 
twenty-fourth of May, and this letter was written on the twerity-feventh. The pious 
perlecutor had rcfolvcd to be early enough in his application. 

The univerfity of Paris wrote, at the fame time, to the duke and to the count, and 
their felicitations were Hill more urgent: not content with defiring that the Maid 
might be delivered up to the Inquilition, they expreffed their hopes that {he would be" 

* 5 Monfti'det. Chron. ilt Trance, Journal dB Paris. Pafquier. Reg. du Pari. Hift. de la Piicelle. Preuves 

Juftifi'catiyes. Prac<s MS. H. R. 
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watched fo clofely that no opportunity of efcaping the juftice of the church could pof- 
fibly occur. " You have employed your noble power" — faid this proftituted corps to 
the count of Ligny — " in apprehending this woman, who calls herfelf the Maid, by 
" whofe means the honour of God has been offended beyond meafure, and the church 
** too greatly difhonoured ; for, through her, idolatry, errors, falfe doctrine, and other 
" ineftimable evils, have taken root in this kingdom — but the taking her would be of lit- 
" tie confequence, if fhe were not made to give fatisfaiStion for theoffence by her perpe- 
lt trated againft our gentle Creator and his faith, and his holy church, and for her other 
*f innumerable mifdeeds — and if this woman fhould he fuffered to efcape, the divine Ma- 
" jefty would be intolerably offended." This abominable letter, dictated by the fpirit 
of perfecution, and another which was addreffed to the duke of Burgundy, couched 
nearly in the fame terms, are infertcd in the criminal procefs, the original oi which is 
Hill extant in the royal library at Paris. The univerfity employed the moll preffing 
folicitations in order to prevent the Maid from efcaping, or from being releafed on pay- 
ing a ranfom : they earneftly befought the duke to deliver her up to the inquifitor, or 
elfe to Peter Cauchon, bilhop of Beauvais, within the limits of whofe diocefe, it was 
pretended, fhe had been taken. 

This worthlefs prelate, expelled from his fee by the Inhabitants of Eeauvais, whofe 
hatred and contempt he had juftly incurred, led an ignominious life at the Englifli 
court; lefs uneafy at his expulfion, than at his inability to injure his country. He was 
-one of thofe men, who are fo fond of notoriety that they would rather be infamoufly 
coufpicuous than virtuoufly obfeure. The moment Joan d'Arc was taken prifoncr, he- 
claimed the right to condemn her, on the plea abovementioned ; though that plea was 
'founded in falfhood, for the Maid was taken on the farther fide of the bridge at Com- 
piegne, and, confequently, within' the territory of the bifhoprick of Noyon. Cauchon 
applied to the inquifitor, to the univerfity, to the duke of Burgundy, and to the king of 
England; nor did he difcontinue his folicitations till he had fecured his prey. ■ This 
ielf-created judge immediately entered on the duties of his office ; lie fecretly difpatched 
meffengers to the place of Joan's nativity, to make ftridi enquiries into that part of her 
life when her anions might naturally be fuppofed to have been moft unguarded, and 
confequently to have afforded fome grounds for cenfure; but the malicious inveftigations 
of her enemies were even here difappointed ; the reports were favourable, and redounded 
to her honour. Cauchon, enraged at the intelligence brought by his meffengers, fo 
contrary to his withes, loaded them with abufe, and refufed to pay the expences of their 
journey. This circumftance alone is fufficient to fhew into what vile hands the fate 
of innocence had fallen. 

Joan had, at firft, been confined in the fortrefs of Beaulieu, and afterwards in the caftle 
of Beaurevoir. The extreme rigour of her captivity gave her but too jufr reafon to 
dread the horrid fcene that was to follow. Thefe alarming npprehenhons, and her in- 

4 C 2 dignation 
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dignation at the continual railleries and infulting language of her guards, who had for- 
merly trembled at her afpect, led her to make a defperate attempt to recover her liberty. 
Having watched an opportunity while her motions were lefs attended to than ufual, fhe 
jumped from one of the windows of the tower; but fhe was unfortunately fo much 
hurt by the fall, as to be unable to rife from the ground. She was immediately feized 
and conveyed back to her prifon, where fire was confined' mere clofely than before, and 
foon after was transferred to the caftle of Crotcy. During this time, every exertion was 
made to get her from the count of Ligny. That nobleman having, at firft, evinced a 
reluctance to give her up, the duke of Bedford had applied to the duke of Burgundy to 
interpofe his authority ; while the bifhop of Beauvais had fumnioned them both to 
deliver the prifoner into his poffeflion. The count was offered fix thoufand livres for 
her, and afterward ten thotafand, which was the price at which fovereigns were per- 
mitted, by the feudal laws, to take poffeflion of prifoners of whatever rank. 

The count of Ligny was ffaggered b'y thefe injunctions and offers, notwithstanding- 
the felicitations of his wife, who repeatedly threw herfelf at his feet, and conjured him, 
by the facred ties of honour and humanity, not to deliver up to certain death a brave 
and innocent captive, whom the laws of war commanded him to refpect. The inqui- 
iitor, the bifhop of Beauvais, and the univerfity of Paris returned to the charge, preffed 
the duke of Burgundy anew, offered to give fecurity to the count of Ligny for the ten 
ihoufand livres, and even.prefented a fervile petition to the king of England, to" beg 
" his high excellence, in honour of our Lord and Saviour Jcfus Cbrijl> to give orders that this 
" woman fhould be Jhortly furrindercd into the hands of the Ecclcjiaflical judge." At length 
the iniquitous bargain was concluded; Luxembourg received ten thoufand livres, 
the wages of blood, and a pennon of three hundred was fettled on the Baftard of- 
Vendome. Joan was then delivered up to a detachment, of Englifh troops who con-:- 
ducted her to Rouen, where fhe was to be tried. 

Cauchon, bifhop. of Beauvais, five other Freneh prelates; friar Martin, vicar general 1 
of thftinquifition in France; about fifty doctors of the canon law, with the cardinal of- 
Vi*inchefter, were appointed to try this extraordinary caufe. Thefe judges held their 
firft feflion at Rouen, on the twenty-firft of February, 143 1 • when their wretched pri-- 
i'oner appeared before them, bending beneath the weight .of chains, from which fhe ear- 
»eftly, but io yain, entreated them. to relieve her. The queftions that were- put to her 
chiefly tended to cflablifh her belief in the reality of thofe vifionSj and of that inter- 
coiufe with departed faints,, which ihe.had originally affigned as a reafon for undertak-. 
iog the defence of her country. . 

Before Joan was examined, an oath was- cxaded ■ from her, according to cuftom, to 
fpeak the truth; but this flic only promifed conditionally ; alledging that no queftL. 
coujd be put to her, her anfwer to which would involve her in the guilt of perjury 

This 
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This reftricVion was fuppofed principally to relate to the fecret which, it was pretended* 
fhe had difcovered to the king. The bifhop of Beauvais preffed her to recite the Lord's 
Prayer, to which fhe confented, on condition that he would hear it in confcflion — the 
motive for which propofal was her wifti to exclude that prelate, with whofe fervile 
attachment to the Englifh fhe was well acquainted, from the number of her judges — 
as no ecclefiaftic who had confefled a prifoner, could a(Tift at his trial. — She was ordered 
not to think of efcaping — " Were I to efeape," faid fhe, "you could not accufe me 
" of breaking my Word fmce I never pledged it to you." 

At the fecond feiTion, fhe was afked whether king Charles had had vifions as well as- 
lierfelf, — *• Send to afk him," replied the Maid. She was repeatedly preifed to fay 
whether fhe was of opinion that fhe had done right in attacking Paris on a fefli- 
val; at length fhe anfwered, that fucli folemn days certainly ought to be refpefled, but 
that, for an error of that nature, it. was the peculiar province of her confeffor to give, 
her abfolution. So early as the third ferTion fhe convinced the bifhop of Beauvais, that 
fhe knew the principles by which he was actuated, and what, fhe had to expect from 
fuch a judge — " You call yaurfelf my judge" — faid Joan — " but take care how you dif- 
*« charge the burdenfome tafk which you have thereby impofed on yourfelf." — When 
afked whether the faints, in. their frequent couverfations with her, had ever announced 
the defcent of the Englifh,. fhe anfwered that the Englifh had invaded France long 
before the period of her hrft revelations ; — in fail, Ihe was but three years old when 
Henry the Fifth firft landed on the coaft of Normandy, in 1415. To the queftion, 
whether, in her infancy, fhe had experienced any defire to fight the Burgundians, 
fhe replied,. " I. was always anxious to fee my fovereign recover his dominions." 

At the fifth feflTon fhe declared that, before the expiration of feven years, the Englifhi 
would experience a much heavier lofs than they had fuftained before Orleans. As her 
judges eagerly grafped at every thing which could tend to enfnare her, they preffed her 
to declare her opinion of the reigning pope, of whom flie knew nothing. A letter 
was produced written by the count of Armagnac to confult her whether he ought to 
adhere to pope Martin. the Fifth* to Clement the Seventh — fucceffor to Benedict the 

Thirteenth or to Benedict the Fourteenth, another anti-pope, whom, the cardinal of 

Saint Etienne had taken upon him to raifc to the papal dignity.. 

The judges affembled on the third of March, for the fixth time, when the fame ab- 
fiud queftions were repeated, evidently with the view to perplex and con.ound their." 
unhappy victim, who, . from . time to time, betrayed her hopes of efcaping the rage of 
her tyrants. When queltioned whether fuch hopes were founded on a promife made 
her by the celeftial fpirits with whom fhe had converfed, " That has no concern with my, 

« trial" faid fhe — " do you wifh me to fpeak againft m-yfelf i" A report having been, 

oircalatcd that a child had been raifed from the dead by Joan at Lagnyj the bifnop of 

Beauvai: 
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Beauvais hoped, by extorting from her a confeflion of this miracle, to obtain fufficient 
proof for his purpofe ; but the Maid defeated his malice, by replying that the child be- 
ing thought dead was carried to the church, where it had exhibited fufficient figns of 
life to juftify the admin iftration of baptifm ; — a miracle which could be only afcribed to 
God himfelf. With a view to convict her of fuperftition, fhe was alked whether fhe 
had often changed her banner; whether that banner had been confecrated ; for what pur- 
pofe fhe had caufed the names of Jefus and Mary to be embroidered thereon ; whether 
fhe had afcribed any fortunate effects to her banner ; and whether fhe had inftilled fuch a 
belief into the French troops? To thefe queftions fhe anfwered — " I only changed my 
" ftandard when it was torn ; I never caufed it to be confecrated with any particular 
" ceremonies: it was by priefts that I was taught to ufe, not only for my ftandard, but 
" even for the letters which I wrote, the names of the Saviour of the World and his 
" Mother: with regard to the fortunate effedta which, it is pretended, I afcribed to that 
" banner, I muft obferve, that the only mode of encouraging the troops which I ever 
*« adopted, was to call to them to rufh boldly into the midft of the Englifh, and to fet 
" them the example myfelf." They demanded, " Why fhe carried her ftandard in her 
" hand, at the anointment and coronation of Charles at Rheims ?" — " It was but juft," 
faid file, " that having fhared the toils and dangers, it fhould likewife fhare the glory." 

The modefty of thefe replies, at once fimple and dignified, muft have raifed a blufh 
on the cheeks of her judges, if they had not been dead to feeling, and callous to fhnme ; 
but, though they were difconcerted, their hearts were not touched. They had recourfe 
to the unprincipled expedient of altering her anfwers, in order to give them a criminal 
interpretation. William Manchon, one of the two fecretaries who were employed to 
write down her anfwers, made oath that he had been applied to for this purpofe, but had 
rejected with fcom the infamous propofal, notwithftanding the urgent felicitations of 
the bifhop of Beauvais, who abufed him in the nioft grofs and illiberal manner, for 
harbouring fcruples to which he himfelf was a fhanger. About the middle of the trial, 
another apoftolic notary, of a more pliant difpofition, was employed. Cauchon like- 
wife engaged a prieft, named Oyfdlcur, to introduce himfelf into the prifon, and to gain 
her confidence, by pretending to be a prifoner like hcrfelf. The unfufpedting Maid, 
deceived by the perfidious ecclefiaftic, made no fcruple to confefs to him, while two 
men, concealed for the purpofe, overheard and wrote down every thing fhe faid. But 
none of thefe bafe artifices had yet brought any thing to light which could poflibly af- 
fecT; the life or liberty of Joan ; and the infamous prelate, enraged at the difappointment, 
was ltrongly iulpedted of an attempt to poifoh his innocent viiStim 47 . 

A ftate of the trial being drawn up, was fubmitted to the infpeflion of certain doc- 

*1 Depofition Jc Thyac, Medecin. Froce's. MS. 
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tors, who declared the proofs infufficient to efiablifh the conviction of the prifoner; the 
interrogatories, therefore, were renewed, though the object of them was Rill tlie fame. 
At the thirteenth feffion, Joan's judges attempted to make her comprehend the dis- 
tinction between the church-triumphant, and the church-militant, and to extort from her 
an opinion on that difference; a queRion which could never have been put by divines 
to a young girl who could neither read nor write, but with the malignant intention of 
taking an unfair advantage of her reply. The Maid anfwered tfut Rie fhould always 
be ready to fubmit to the church. One of the judges, an Auguftin monk, named friar 
Ifembert, being moved with companion, feized this opportunity to advife her to ajv 
to the pope and council, which fhe immediately did. This appeal mult have frasfcbjsd 
her from the fury of her enemies, but for the interference of Cauchon, who caiimg a 
look of indignation at the monk, ordered him in the DcviF s name to be filent ; he. at th<} 
fame time, forbade the fecretary to make any mention of the appeal. Joan, obferving 
the perfidy of her judges, exclaimed — " Ah, you write down every thing that tells 
" againR me, but will fufFer nothing that is in my favour to be written down." 

The conduct of this crowd of priefis, doctors, and divines, prefided by an unprinci- 
pled bilhop, in employing, againR a Rmple and inexperienced girl, all the fubtilries 
which a defire of finding her guilty could fuggeft, cannot but excite the moR lively in- 
dignation. They inceflantly laid forae new fnare for her ignorance; putting queRions 
to heron different fubjects at the fame moment, queRions which had no connection with 
each other, and employing, in Riort, every kind of feint and equivocation, that could 
throw her off" her guard. They often loR fight of the principal object to interrogate her on 
matters the mofi trifling, puerile, and abfurd. They afked hcivwhether file took fre- 
quent walks in her infancy ; whether fhe had ever fought with her infant companions ; 
whether fhe had ever painted herfelf ; whether the faints who appeared to her talked 
French or Englifh; and whether they wore ear-rings, and rings? — " You took one 
" ring from me," faid fhe to Cauchon, " pray return it." When afked whether the 
faints had hair, and whether they were naked or dreffed, Are replied — " Do you fuppofe 
" God has not wherewithal to clothe them r" " Have you ever feen any fair.es, and 
" what do you think of them ?" faid the judges: — " I never faw any ; I have heard of 
»< them, but I don't believe they exiR ;" anfwered' Joan. Some other queRions of a 
fimilar nature were put to her; but it is worthy of remark, that in all her replies (he ap- 
peared wholly exempt from every kind of fuperflition — even from thofe which were ge- 
nerally adopted in that credulous age. The only point which favoured of fnperRition — 
though, in fo£t, it was efTentially different — was her firm and invariable adherence to 
her firR declarations that her revelations were not illufive but real. This was according- 
ly feized upon y the judges as the ground of conviction. One of the commiffioners with- 
drew, declaring that he would no longer affiR at a trial, where the life of the party accufed 
was made to depend upon a grammatical diRindtion ; lince i f , inftead of affirming that ] 
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lhe had believed the apparitions lhe had^feen to be real, lhe had faid they appeared to her 
to befo, flic never could have been condemned* 5 . 

When, as it frequently happened, lhe was queftioned by feveral judges at the fame 
moment ; (he exclaimed — " Good fathers, one at a time, if you pleafe." Wearied out 
by a multiplicity of ufelefs, mifplaced, and even indecent queftions — particularly on the 
part of the bifhop — lhe repeatedly called out, " Alk the affiflfmg judges, whether this 
** has any concern with the trial ; if it has, I'll anfwer it." 

During her trial, the count of Ligny, who had fo bafely fold her to her enemies, 
had the inhuman curiofity to pay her a vilit, accompanied by the earls of Warwick 
and Stafford. He endeavouTed to perfuade her that he came to treat about her ran- 
lom 49 ; but the Ma'rd replied — " You have neither the inclination nor the ability. I 

know very well that thefe Englilhmen will put me to death, in the belief that, after 
" my<leath, they will conquer the kingdom of France; but were there a hundred thou- 
** fand more 'God~damns than there aTe here at prefent, they would never reduce this king-* 
" dom/" Stafford drew his fword, and would have run her through the body, had he not 
been prevented by Warwick s °. She complained that an Englifli nobleman, of high 
rank, attempted to ravifli her in prifon ; but the authority which the culprit enjoyed, 
prevented this fact from being duly attefted, Another fact, however, is confirmed 
which reflects great difgrace on the regent. The duchefs of Bedford, a virtuous prin- 
cefs, obtained a promife from her hulband that no violence Ihould be offered to the per- 
fbn of Joan, whofe pretenfions to chaflity lhe had caufed to be verified. How far the 
figns were infallible it becomes not the hiftorian to pronounce, whether equivocal or 
certain, they could not, in the fmallefl degree, affect the innocence of the fair captive: 
but the purity of her manners affords the ftrongeft proof of her virtue. During the 
examination the <luke of Bedford was concealed in an adjoining apartment, whence, by 
means of an aperture purpofely made in the wall, he beheld his perfecuted and infulted 
victim, in a ltate of pure nature s '. 

4* Depos. cont. au proces de Juftif. MS. B. R. 
49 Depofuionof the lord of Macy, who was prefent at this interview. 

i° Villaret, torn. xv.p. 57. 

5" Id. ib. Joan fubmitted "to feveral examinations, for the verification of her pretcnfions to chaflity, during her 
imprifonment. The reader muft recollect that lhe underwent a fimilar ceremony, on her nrft introduction to the 
king. The motive of thefe examinations was an opinion, generally received, that a Witch could not be a Virgin. 
This opinion contiuued to fubfift even in the laft century, when Mary da Vallc'ts, a girl of Coutances, being ac- 
cufed of witchcraft, was found to be a Maid ; and was, in conference thereof, acquitted by the parliament of Rouen : 
" becaufe" — fays the author who relates the circumftance — " The judges viell knevi that the frofrj/hn of a witch tuai in- 
*' compatible ivitha fate of virginity" 

Lett, a un do&cur de Soi bonne, fur Marie des Vallees. 
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At length the captive maid, bending beneath the weight of her chains, expofed to 
the moft inhuman treatment, daily infulted by her guards and by her judges, fell dan- 
geroufly ill. The duke of Bedford, the cardinal of Winchefler, and the earl of War- 
wick appointed two phyficians to attend her, with the ftrongeft injunctions " to take 
*' care that fhe did not die a natural death ; adding, that the king of England had bought 
" her at a dear rate ; that it was his intention to commit her to the flames ; that the 
" bifhop of Beauvais was apprized of this, and that it was for that reafon he was fo 
" eager to have the trial finifhed 5 V In fact, the judges frequently met twice a day ; 
and Joan was likewife obliged to fubmit to various private examinations in prifon. The 
bifhop wi filed to put her to the rack, and theinftruments of torture were placed before her; 
but the dreadful fight was incapable of betraying her into any variation or equivocation 
in her anfwers. She declared that if the violence of the pain fhould extort from her 
any confeffion contrary to the affertions fhe had already made, fhe not_ only entered a 
previous proteft againft fuch confeffions, but would profit by the firft moment of eafe to 
difavow every thing fhe might be led to fay under fuch circumftances. Nothing but the 
dread of her dying during the horrid operation deterred Cauchon from putting his 
diabolical project in execution. 

The trial being ended, feventy charges were exhibited againft Joan, which, however, 
were reduced to twelve ; and thefe were fent to the univerfity of Paris, who confirmed 
the decifions of the tribunal at Rouen ; and, at the fame time, wrote to the king of 
England, befeeching him to order fentence to be pronounced without delay. When the 
trial was read to the Maid, fhe pointed out feveral parts of it which were contrary to 
truth, and where her replies were grofsly mifreprefented ; but her remarks were difre- 
garded, and her judges, bent on her ruin, refolved to purfue her to the utmoft. On the 
twenty-fourth of May, Joan was conducted to the church-yard of Saint Ouen, where 
a fcaffold was erected, and a defamatory fermon preached by one William Erard, re- 
plete with illiberal abufe, and the moft grofs inveaives againft the Maid herfelf, the 
king, and the whole nation. " It is to you, Joan, I fpeak," exclaimed the malignant 
prieft, " and I tell you that your fovereign is a heretick and a fchifmatick S V Joan, 
though heavily chained, extremely ill, and threatened, every inftant, to bi committed 
to the flames, had ftill the courage to contradict his calumnious affertions. " By my 
« faith," faid fhe, " fire, with due reverence, I dare affirm and fwear, on my life, that 
" my king is the moft noble of all Chriftians ; and is not fuch a man as you reprefent 
« him." After this infamous fermon, the bifhop of Beauvais rofe to pronounce 
fentence. 
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The object which the judges had in view was but imperfectly fulfilled. By con- 
demning Joan, as convicted of the crimes imputed to her, and by putting her to death, 
in confequence of fuch condemnation, without that previous confeffion of her guilt 
which the laws required, they would rather confirm than remove the fufpicion, that re- 
venge and not juftice had been confulted in her trial. She had formally denied moft of 
the charges exhibited againft her, and the want of evidence rendered the proceedings 
irregular. The only mode of making her appear guilty was by extorting from her a 
public retractation. She was accordingly fummoned to abjure; but fhe faid that fhe 
knew not the fignification of that term, and begged fhe might be allowed to have fome 
perfon to confult with. The perfon who was chofen for this purpofe, affured her if fhe 
pcrfifted in contradicting any one of the charges fhe would be infallibly burned ; and he 
advifed her to fubmit herfelf to the fentence of the church. Joan, raifing her voice, 
then faid — " I appeal to the univerfal church, whether I ought to abjure or not." — 
*• You muft abjure immediately," exclaimed Erard, " or you will be burned." While 
this fcene was pafling on the fcaffold, the people evinced their indignation by a confufed 
murmur; "and the bifhop of Beauvais was preparing to pronounce fentence, after 
which Joan was given to underftand there could be no hopes of mercy. They fhewed 
her the executioner, who was waiting with his cart to convey her to the place of ex- 
ecution. Intimidated by thefe infamous manoeuvres, and bv the bafe menaces of her 
judges, who threatened to commit her to the flames ; prefTed too by others, who, in a 
tone of afFe&ion, entreated her to fave both her body and foul by a fpeedy retractation, 
fhe, at length, declared, that, with regard to her revelations, fhe fubmitted to the de- 
cifions of the church and her minifters. The fecretary then approached her, and read 
a form of abjuration, which contained a fimple promiie never more to bear arms, to fuf- 
fer her hair to grow, and to quit the drefs of a man. Being told that if fhe refufed to 
fign this paper inftant death would be her portion, fhe confented. But at that moment 
another paper was flipped into her hand, inftead of that which had been read to her, by 
which infamous deception file was made to fign an acknowledgement that fhe was really 
guilty of all the crimes which had been afcribed to her. The truth of this circum- 
lUnce is eflablilhed, beyond the reach of confutation, by the depofition of the very 
fecretary who read the firlt paper to her 54 . Immediately after file had figned the fup- 
pofed abjuration, with the fign of a crofs, the bifhop of Beauvais pronounced fentence, 
by which fhe was condemned to pafs the remainder of her days in prifon, with no other 
nourifhment than the " Bread of Pain, and the Water of Anguifh" according to the 
ftyle ufed by the Inquifition, and which the monks introduced into that tribunal, when 
fuperftition and fanaticifin firfl chafe them for arbiters between man and his Creator. 
The affembly was diffolved; and Cauchon and his affociates, on their return, wer-e in- 

54 Depof. de Jean MaflieU, Greffier, Proces MS. 
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fulted and pelted by the populace. Thefe minifters of iniquity, notwithstanding the 
difgrace they had iucurrcd, had not been able even to fatisfy the enemy to whom they 
had fold their honour and their confeiences. The Englifli threatened to exterminate 
them for not having earned the money they had received from their monarch ss . The 
earl of Warwick reproached the bifhop and the doctors who had affifted at the trial; 
and declared that if Joail were fufFered to efcape punifliment, the king's intereft would 
be materially affecled. " Give yourfelf no uncafinefs," faid one of them, " we will 
" have her yet, I warrant you." 

Joan, after fhe had reaffrimed the female drefs, begged fhe might be confined in the 
prifon belonging to the archbifhop's court, where fhe hoped to receive better treat- 
ment, but this favour was denied her. The firft night after fhe was conducted back to 
the dungeon fhe had hitherto occupied, her guards took her woman's cloaths from off 
her bed, and put her man's apparel, which fhe had quitted, in their place. At day-break 
flie begged that the chain which was fattened round her body .might be loofened, and 
perceiving her man's apparel, fhe earneftiy entreated that the cloaths fhe had worn the 
day before might be reftored ; but with this requeft the guards peremptorily refufed to 
comply. In vain did fhe repeatedly declare that they muff be confidered as the authors 
of her deftruction, fince they well knew the ftrict prohibition fhe had received from her 
judges to drefs herfelf in man's cloaths : they brutally replied, that fhe fhould have 
no other. The fear of incurring the penalty of difobedience detained her in bed till 
noon, when, prefled by a natural call, fhe was compelled to rife and cover herfelf with 
the only cloaths fhe could procure. This was all her perfecutors wifhed for. Several 
witneffes iiiftantaneoufly entered the place to verify this pretended tranfgreffion. On 
their depofitions the judges haftened to the prifon ; and while the clerk was employed 
in writing an account of the fituation in which the prifoner was found, Andrew Mar- 
guerye, one of the affiftant-doctors, obferved that it was neceffary to afk her what had 
been her motive for reaffuming the drels or a man; but this obfervation, which might 
have led to a difcovery of the truth, nearly coft him his life. • Some other of the 
judges, alarmed at the danger of her fituation, and afhamed of their own conduct, in 
having confented to become the inftruments of injuftice, withdrew. Peter Cauchon T 
on leaving the prifon, met the earl of Warwick, and exclaimed, in a tranfport of joy, 
" Farewell, farewell, it's all over ; we have her fafe /" — and this inhuman exclamation 
was accompanied by a burft of laughter. The next day the court met, when Joan was 
declared to be a relapfed heretic, and as fuch was delivered over to the fecular arm. 

When the unhappy Maid was informed of the fentence which her judges had pro- 
nounced, and of which her death was the inevitable confequence, her ufual intrepidity 
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feemed to fhrink before that irrefiltible impulfe of nature which fills the foul with in- 
voluntary horror at the profpedt of its feparation from the body; but ft ill the com- 
plaints fhe uttered were the lamentations of injured innocence, of perfecuted virtue — 
wholly devoid of petulance or paflion. In thofe forrowful moments, when no caufe for 
concealment could poflibly exift, the judges hoped to extort a retractation from the 
wretched captive. " Come, Joan" — faid the profligate bifhop of Beauvais — " you 
" have always told us that your vifions afTured you you fhould be releafed, and you 
" now fee how they have deceived you ; tell us, therefore, the whole truth." The 
Hate to which fhe was reduced obliged her to confefs that, with regard to her releafe 
from captivity, the impoflibility of which fhe knew but too well, they had certainly 
deceived her; but the reality of her apparitions fhe maintained to the laft. " Whether 
*' they were good or evil fpirits" — faid fhe — " they appeared to me." On this article, 
the only one on which her condemnation was founded, lhe never varied. 

On the thirtieth of May fhe was taken from prifon, under an efcort of one hundred 
and twenty men at arms; fhe was dreffed in female apparel ; and on her head was placed 
a mitre, with this infcription — " A relapfcd heretic ; an apojlate ; an idolater." She was 
fupported by two Dominican friars ; and as fhe pafled through the ftreets fhe exclaimed, 
" Ah! Rouen, Rouen, mujl thou be my lajl abode .?" Two fcafFolds had been erected in 
the old market-place, where the cardinal of Winchefter; the bifhop of Therouenne, 
chancellor of France; the bifhop of Beauvais, and the other judges, had already taken 
their feats, and were waiting the arrival of their victim. Joan appeared fettered, and 
her face, as fhe mounted the fcaffbld, was bathed with her tears. Nicholas. Midy, 
who was appointed to preach the funeral fermon, filled his facrilegious harangue with 
all the vehemence of fanaticifm, mingled with the gall of hypocrify; he finifhed his 
difcourfe with thefe words — " "Joan, depart in peace ; the church can no longer defend you ; 
" Jhe refigns you to the fecular power." The bifhop of Beauvais then pronounced the 
fentence of condemnation ; at the end of which he invoked the mercv of the fecular 
judges, who were feared on the fecond fcaffbld. Before {he defcended, Joan faid to the 
bifhop — " You are the caufe of my death ; you promifed to reftore mc to the church, 
" Snd you deliver me up to my enemies." This was the only time that pity ever 
found a momentary refidence in the bofom of that impious and inexorable prelate; 
he haftened, however, to expel her as an unwelcome gueft; the tear flarted from his 
eye ; but, anxious to conceal a weaknefs which hedefpifed, he turned afide, and indig- 
nantly wiped it from his face: — the reft of the judges, the people, and the guards, both 
Englifh and Burgundians, lefs afhamed of their humanity, gave a free fcopeto their tears. 

Joan fell upon her knees, imprecated the mercy of the Supreme Being; called on the 
ecclefiaftics, and all who were prefent, to affift her with their prayers ; and did not for- 
get, in thefe, her laft moments, her ungrateful fovertign. The b.ulifr" of Rouen and 
his affirmants, who were ordered to reprefent the fecular tribunal, did not pronounce any 
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fentence ; but {imply faid — " Take her away." — On the front of the pile, which was 
deftined to reduce this virtuous Maid to afb.es, was placed a tablet with the following 
infcription ; — " Joan, who called herfelf the Maid; a pernicious liar, a deceiver of the 
" people, a forcerefs, fuperftitious, a blafphemer, prefumptuous, an unbeliever, a mur- 
" derer, an idolater, cruel, of diffolute manners, a worlhipper of the Devil, an apoflate, 
" fchifmatick, and heretick !" The executioner trembled as he j'.lvanc?rd to receive her 
from the hands of her guards. She afked for a crucifix ; an Englifhman, who was pre- 
fent, broke a flick and formed a kind of crofs, which fhe took, and after ki:Tmg it, 
preffed it to her heart, and afcended the fatal pile. Before the fire was applied to the 
wood, they brought her the crofs of a neighbouring church, which, at her earneft re- 
queff, was placed before her. As foon as fhe felt the flames approach her, fne warned 
the two priefts who flood near her to retire. In order to remove any doubt that might 
be entertained of her death, the pile was raifed to an extraordinary height, fo that every 
fpedlator had a full view of her. This precaution, of courfe, rendered her execution 
more tedious and painful. As foon as fhe was fuppoled to be dead, the executioner re- 
ceived orders to remove the fire, that the people might have a better opportunity of be- 
holding what remained of her body. As long as fhe retained the powers of utterance, 
the facred name of Jefus was heard to iflue from the flames : thefe pious founds were 
only interrupted by the fobs and groans which the violence of her anguifh extorted 
from her. When her body was confumed (all but her heart, which was found entire) 
the cardinal of Winchefter ordered her allies to be colledted, and thrown into the 
Seine sS . 

Thus jniferably periflied, at the age of nineteen, the unhappy Maid of Orleans, 
whofe purity of life and intrepidity of foul, difplayed in the bell of caufes, — the juil 
defence of her king and country — could not have failed, in an age lefs addicled tofuper- 
ftition and cruelty, to fecure the grateful admiration of her friends, and the generous 
refpect of her enemies. The difference between fanaticifm and virtuous enthufiafm is to 
bedifcovered in their effeiSts ; that enthufiafm which gave rife to, and fupported the glo- 



ss Immediately after the execution, the executioner went to the two monks who attended Joan in her laft mo- 
ments and burfting into tears, told them, that he did not believe he mould ever obtain forgivenefs from God, for 
the torments which he had been the inftrument employed in inflicting on that Holy Maid. He added, that he had 
never before experienced fuch a dread at the performance of his duty; and that the Englifh had caufed the pi'e to 
be fo conftru£ted as greatly to encreafe the violence of her pain. A fecretary to the Englifh monarch exclaimed, 
" We are allloft and difhonoured, for having put an innocent woman to death in fuch a cruel manner." Others 
obferved " That fhe would have merited the higheft praife, had fhe been born an Englifhwoman." Such of thf. 
judges as fuffered any marks of repentance, for the part they had taken in her condemnation, to efcape them, could 
tajvith difficulty elude the indignation of the people. Two of them were apprehended, and could only obtain thc;r 
pardon on condition of fubmitting to the difgrace of a public retractation. See Pieces Ciim. MSS. B. R. N°5r,65. 
Id. Pruh, MSS. dtjujlif. N° 181. Pafauicr. hbmjkritct. J(,m nal dt Pai ;'s, Jiff. 
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rious efforts, of Joan in the caufe of liberty, cannot afford the fmalleft pretext for de- 
training from her merit, as it was evidently derived from the moft laudable motives. 
Seldom, if ever, are the feeds of glory to be found in a mind that is barren of virtue. 
It is clear (lie was convinced of the truth of her infpiration ; fhe acted in confequence 
of that conviction ; and her conduct was firm, ftcady, and confiftent. In fliort, it may 
juflly be doubted if either ancient or modern hiftory can fupply an example of heroifm 
fo exempt from pollution as that of Joan d'Arc. — For the conduct of her perfecutors 
110 excufe can be found, no palliation admitted ; though the Maid was a formidable, 
fhe was ftill a generous foe ; her courage was great, but humanity formed a more pro- 
minent and a more noble feature in her mind ; fhe was not only averfe from cruelty, 
but even from the commiflion of thofe acts which, in that age, confiituted the chief 
glory of the moft virtuous warriors ; thus every circumftance contributed to aggravate 
the guilt of her affafiins, and to affix an indelible ftigma on the names and characters of 
all who were concerned in this wicked tranfaction. Nor can the conduct of Charles 
cfcape the fevereft reprehenfion ; an offer to exchange, or a threat to retaliate on fome 
of the many prifoners of diftinction whom he had in his power at this period, muft 
have fecured the releafe, or, at leaft, have prevented the execution of that generous 
Maid, to whom he was chiefly indebted for the prefervation of his honour, and the fafe- 
ty of his kingdom. He had every motive which could operate with the greateft energy 
on the human mind to fuperinduce the moft powerful exertions for refcuing his bene- 
fadtrefs from the hands of her affaffins ; but, lulled on the bofom of pleafure, he enjoy- 
ed, in indolence and eafe, the fruits of her victories, and, with ingratitude almoft ftiw 
paralleled, configned her, without an effort, to the malice and perfecution of her vin- 
dictive and fanatical enemies. 



The irregularity of the proceedings on the trial of Joan, and the manifeft injuftice 
of the fentence pronounced on her, greatly alarmed the judges ; who, after her death, 
were expofed to the hatred of the people, and even to the contempt of the Englifh them- 
felves. They were pointed at in the ftreets ; they were avoided as ohjeas of univerfal 
operation. Peter Cauchon thought to fhield himfelf from danger, and to exempt him- 
felf from reproach, by obtaining from the king of England letters of protedion againft 
the holy Ice. At the fame time a circular letter was addreffed, in the name of the young 
monarch, to the emperor, the pope,- and all the powers of Europe : containing an 
abridged account of the capture, the trial and the execution of Joan, » whofe death the 
Englifh miniftry confidered as an event of the higheft importance. At Paris they or- 
dered a publx proceffion to the church of Saint Martin-des-Champs, for the purpofe of 
returning thanks to the Almighty >> and an ignorant and fanatical Monk, who was an 
efficer of the Iiuiuifition, was employed to preach a defamatory fermon againft the virtu- 
s' Aftes du rroc&. MSS. Monftrelet, 
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ous Maid sS , in which he pretended to demon ftrate, " that all her atchievements were 
" works of the Devil, and not of God S5 ." Five-and-twcntv years after, her defence 
was undertaken by Robert Cibole, docter in theology, and chancellor of the univerfity. 

It was at that fame time that Charles the Seventh caufc-d the trial of Joan to be re- 
infect, and her memory to be re-eflablijhcd. — An abfurd and fuperfluous ceremony ; her 
glory was exempt from pollution, nor could it derive any additional luftre from the vain 
formalities of the law. The commiffioners appointed for this purpofe were authorized by 
a bull from pope Calixtus the Third. At the head of the commiffion were the archbilhop 
of Rheims, and the bifhops of Paris and Coutances. John and Peter d'Arc, brothers 
to Joan, appeared as plaintiffs in the caufe ; and the depofitions of one hundred and 
twelve witneffes, all favourable to the honour of the Maid, are ftill extant. In this 
number are included the names of the duke of Alenijon, a prince of the blood ; the 
Count of Dunois ; Gaucourt, Grand-mafter of France ; James deChabanne; Mailly, 
bifhop of Avranches ; and feveral other prelates. By a definitive fentence of the 
feventh of July, 1456, the former fentence w^s declared null, abufive, and manifeftly 
unjult; and Joan d'Arc was declared to be innocent of all the crimes which had been 
imputed to her. In confequence of thefe declarations two folemn procefTions were 
made, followed by apologetical difcourfes ; the firft. in the church-yard of Saint-Ouen, 
and the fecond in the old market-place at Rouen. A crofs was erected on the fpot 
where Joan was executed, and a ftatue of that celebrated Maid is ftill to be feen there. 
But notwithstanding the avowed perfidy and criminal conduct of her firft judges, they 
were fuffered to pafs unpunifhed till the fucceeding reign, when Lewis the Eleventh, 
fon and fucceffor to Charles, ordered them to be profecuted ; two only were alive, and 
they were condemned and executed. 

The duke of Bedford was difappointcd in his expectations of thofe happy confequences 
which he had hoped to derive from the death of the Maid of Orleans. Joan had taught 
the French that their enemies were not invincible, and that they ftill poffefTed fufficient 
refources to affert their own independence : though deprived of the benefit of her ex- 
ample, they recoMecled her precepts, and determined to purfue the path which file 
had fo glorioufly opened for them. The Englifh were repulfed in three fucceffive at- 
tempts upon Lagny ; and though the regent endeavoured to revive their hopes, and to 
chear their fpirits, by the pomp of a coronation — performed with great magnificence at 
Paris, on the feventeenth of December, 1431— yet' were they unable to recover, be- 
fore the conclufion of the year, any of thofe numerous places which, had been taken from 
them in the courfe of the preceding campaign. 
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But the culpable indolence of Charles checked the vigojur of thofe exertions, which, 
if urged with fpirit, might foon have completed the expulfion of his enemies from his 
native dominions. A circumftance alfo occurred, at this period, which retarded his re- 
conciliation with the duke of Burgundy 6o . Lewis, cardinal duke of Bar, marquis of 
Pont-a-Mouflon, and bifhop of Verdun, had appointed Rene of Anjou, brother to 
Lewis the Third, king of Sicily, to be his heir; and had married him to Ifabella, third 
daughter to Charles, duke of Lorraine, who had no iflue male. It is faid that Ifabella's 
eldeft fillers had renounced the fucceflion of the duke their father. The cardinal and 
the duke both dying, Rene affumed the titles of duke of Bar, and marquis of Pont-a- 
Mouflbn, and, at the fame time, took pofleflion of Lorraine, though that duchv was 
claimed — as being a male- jiff — by Anthony, count of Vaudemont, fon to Ferry, bro- 
ther to duke Charles, and, of courfe, coufin-german to Ifabella. The refpedlive pre- 
tenfions of thefe princes were referred to the emperor and the council of Bafil, who de- 
cided in favour of Rene. But the count of Vaudemont refufing to abide by their de- 
cifions, an appeal was made to the fword ; the count called in the aflillance of the duke 
of Burgundy; and Rene applied to his brother-in-law, the king of France, who fent 
the gallant Barbazan to join him with a powerful body of troops. On the fecond of 
July, the two armies met at a place called, by contemporary writers, Bullegne-ville, 
fituated near the banks of the Maefe, in the vicinity of Neuf-Chatel. A defperate 
acYion enfued, in which the duke of Bar was defeated and taken prifoner ; near three 
thoufand of the vanquifhed party were left dead on the field, while the conquerors did 
not lofe more than forty men. Barbazan received feveral wounds, of which he died 
fome time after. 

Towards the end of this campaign the Marefchal de Bouflac formed a plan for 
the reduction of Rouen, the fuccefs of which appeared infallible, and mull indeed have 
proved fo, but for that fpirit of infubordination which prevailed among the troops, and 
which the calamities of the times unfortunately cherifhed. One of thofe adventurers, who 
occafionally ferved either party, had promifed to deliver up to him one of the gates of 
•he citadel : the day having been fixed for theexecution of theproje£t, the Marefchal, ac- 
companied by the lords of Fontaines, Fouquet, and Mouffy, marched from Beauvais with 
a body of troops, and placed themfelves in ambufcade, in a fmall wood, abou a league 
from Rouen. Ricarville, a gentleman of Normandy, advanced with a detachment 
of one hundred and twenty men to the very walls of the citadel. He had no fooner 
given the appointed fignal than the gate was opened to him, when he ruftied into the 
fort, flew all that oppofed him, and, after fecuring the principal tower, pointed the ar- 
tillery which he found there againll the other part of the citadel. Never was any 
fcheme accompliihed with greater celerity or fuccefs. Once mailers of the citadel, the 
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French would have had little difficulty in reducing the town, face the inhabitants fe- 
c retl y favoured their caufe ; and the king of England, who was then at Rouen, mull 
infallibly have been taken prifoner. 

Ricarville having fecured the poft he had taken, immediately mounted hishorfe, and 
haftened to give the marefchal an account of what had paffed. Every thing depended 
on difpatch. But Bouffac's troops, who were chiefly compofed of adventurers affem- 
bicd in hafte, refufed to ftir, till a proper divifion of the plunder had been fettled : fo 
many difputes arofe between them on this account, that all attempts to accommodate 
them proved fruitlefs ; the foldiers returned to Beauvais, and their officers were obliged 
to follow them. The French, finding themfelves left to the mercy of the enemy, re- 
folved to fell their lives as dearly as they could ; they defended the tower for twelve 
days, when a want of provifions compelled them to furrender; one hundred and fifty 
were hanged, and the man who had opened the gates to the troops was quartered. The 
campaign was clofed by an action between a body of Englifh, under the command of 
Willoughby, and a detachment of French, conducted by Ambrofe ds Loire, near the 
fortrefs of Saint Celerin, about ten miles from Alencon, in which the former were 
defeated, with the lofs of fix hundred men, befides a great number of priibners 61 . 

A. D. 1432.] The commencement of the enfuing campaign was fignalized by the 
reduction of Chartres", which had conftantly been in the pofTeffion of the Burgun- 
dians or Englifh, ever fince the year 1417, when the duke of Burgundy made himfelf 
mailer of the town. The count of Dunois formed the project for taking it, by means 
of two of the inhabitants who had been made prifoners, and who promifed to introduce 
him into the place. A monk, called friar John Sarrazin, was engaged in the plot, who 
invited the citizens to attend a fermon which he meant to preach on Eafter-day ; and 
while, by this artifice, he had called ofF their attention to one extremity of the town, 
the French were admitted, by the two inhabitants, at a gate on the oppofite fide. A 
fldrmifh took place, in which the biftiop of Chartres, and about eighty of the citizens, 
were flain ; all the Englifh and Burgundians that fell into the hands of the enemy were 
put to death; a heavy ranfom was exacted from the inhabitants ; and the town, after 
being expofed to every fpecies of excefs from a brutal and licentious foldiery, was en- 
trufted to the command of the count of Dunois. 

The arrival of a legate from the pope, who had orders to negociate an accommoda- 
tion between the contending powers, led the people to flatter themfelves with the idea 
of feeing a fpeedy termination to that fatal conqueft which had fo long defolated the 

61 Villaret, tora.xv. p. no. «* Monftrelet, Cliroa. de Fiance. Al. Charder. Hift. de Charles VII. 
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kingdom. Several conferences were holden, at which the Englifli, Burgundian and! 
French plenipotentiaries aflifted; but between the Englifli and French the differ- 
ence was t6o wide to be eafily adjufted ; the pretentions of the former were ill-fuited to 
their prefent fituation, and the claims of the latter were not lefs moderate. The cafe 
was different with the duke of Burgundy, whofc minifters and thofc of Charles agreed 
to a truce for fix years, which was confirmed by their rcfpeclfive fovereigns 6J . Unfor- 
tunately, this truce proved of fliort duration; the companies of banditti, in the fervicc 
of the king and the duke, renewed hoftilities, notwithftanding the orders they re- 
ceived to refpecT: the convention which had been recently figned; and, at the expiration? 
of three months, the two princes found themfelves reduced to the neceffity of again 
taking up arms, and continuing the war. 

Meanwhile the duke of Bedford, anxious to turn the tide of fuccefs, and to check 
that afcendancy which Charles was daily acquiring, had fent Arundel, Warwick, Lille- 
Adam, and 1 the Baftard of Saint Paul, to make a fourth attempt upon the town of Lagny- 
After breaking down the bridge, and demolifhing the fort which defended the place on 
the fide of the river,- they made various affaults, in which they were repulfed with fuch 
lofs, that their foldiers deferted in crowds, and compelled them to raife the fiege. This 
affront, fuflained by the beft generals which the Englifli then had in their fervice, operated' 
on the mind of the regent as an additional motive to emulation and refentment. He amaf- 
fed a prodigious quantity of artillery, and other machines, and invefkd Lagny in perfon, 
at the head of fix thoufand men ; while the town was defended by Ambrofe de Loire, 
the governor; Foucaut, and a Scotch captain, with only eight hundred. The be- 
fiegers were repulfed in feveral attacks ; but, after a fiege of five months, the place was 
reduced to the laft extremity. At this critical period, the marefchals de BoufTac and: 
de Rais, the count of Dunois, Gaucourt, Xaintrailles, and Villandras, having affem- 
bled a body of troops in the Orleanois, paffed the Seine at Melun, arrived before Lagny, 
forced one of the enemy's quarters, and efcorted a convoy into the town, under the 
conduct of Gaucourt. The French, after this fuccefsfuL expedition, croffed the Marne, 
.id entered the Ifle of France; and the duke of Bedford, dreading an attack on the ca- 
pital, with the difaftecYion of whofe inhabitants he Was well acquainted, raifed the 
fiege of Lagny, with fuch precipitation, that he left a part of his baggage, a quantity of 
ammunition, and all his heavy artillery behind, him. 

During thefe tranfacYions, the Englifli liad taken Montargis liy furprize; but Graville 
and Guitry retook the town foon after, and made a fruitlefs attack on the citadel, 
which the enemy had had time to fortify. Tremoille was accufed of having neglected 
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to fend a reinforcement of troops which thefe generals applied for to the king; md it 
is pretended, that this neglect was the origin of that nobleman's difgrace, whofe credit 
began to diminilh. About the fame time, the earl of Arundel inverted Saint Celerirt 
for the fourth time ; and after a fiege of three months, he compelled the garrifon to 
furrendcr, and demolifhed the fortrefs. Louviers was likewife reduced^ and La Hire 
taken prifoner; but being foon after releafed, he joined Xaintrailles ; and having af- 
fembled a body of troops, they took pofleffion of Gerbroi, a caftle in the Beauvoifis, 
where the earl of Arundel prepared to invert them. La Hire and Xaintrailles, deeming it 
imprudent to wait for the enemy in a fortrefs that was not in a proper ftate of defence, 
marched out with all their forces, and attacked the Englifh juft as they were employed 
in fixing their quarters: a defperate conflict enfued, in which the enemy, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority of their numbers, and the courage of their leader, were totally 
defeated. The earl of Arundel was taken prifoner, and died a few days after, of the 
wounds he had received in the action. Soon after this, Ambrofe de Loire extended his 
incvufions to the very gates Of Caen, upon a fair-day, and carried off two thoufand 
perfons, with a confiderable booty. 

Both parties were, by this time, fo much exhanlled, that neither could find refources 
to continue the war with fpirit and effect. On the fourteenth of November, 1432, 
Ann of Burgundy, duchefs of Bedford, died at Paris. By her death the chief tie which 
"united the dukes -of Bedford and Burgundy was diflblved ; and the marriage of the for- 
mer with the daughter of the count of Saint Paul, within two months after her de- 
ceafe, laid the foundation of an open rupture between tliofe noblemen. To prevent 
a difpute which muff have proved highly detrimental to the Englilh interefts, the car- 
dinal of Winchefter brought them both to confent to an interview at Saint Omer, for 
•the final decifisn of their differences ; but a ridiculous point of etiquette, as to the pay- 
ment of the firff. vifit, maintained with equal obftinacy by either prince, fruftrated the 
good intentions of the cardinal, by preventing their meeting. 

Unfortunately the court of Charles being filled with intrigues and cabals, that mo- 
narch was unable to profit by the advantages which might eafily have been derived from 
the coolnefs which fubfifted between the Englim and Burgundian princes. La Tre- 
moille it ill enjoyed his poll of prime miniffer and chief confident to his fovereign, for 
the prefervation of which he was chiefly indebted to the afcendancy which he had ufurp- 
«d over the mind of his royal mailer. In faft Charles no longer elteemed him ; but he 
bore with him from habit. Dazzled with the fplendor of his ffation, this imprudent 
favourite had difplayed, with fo little regard to decency, all " the infolence of office," 
that every courtier was his enemy. To the conftable, in particular, he was an object of 
detefhtion ; and as that nobleman, with all his boafted good qualities,j\vas never fwayed 
by the principles of honour, the dictates of humanity, or the rules of juflice, when in 
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purfuit of revenge, La Tremoille had every thing to dread from his enmity. A con- 
lpiracy was accordingly formed againft him, of which Charles of Anjou, count of 
Maine, was the oftenfible leader ; but of which Richemont, though abfent, was the 
foul. The queen of Sicily engaged in the plot, which was likewifc communicated to 
the queen of France, but that virtuous princefs wifely refufed to have any concern with 
it ; the lord of Bueil, nephew to La Tremoille, was the raoft active of the confpirators, 
and undertook to fuperintend and conduct the execution of the plot. In thefe diftraiS- 
ed times, all ties of blood, allegiance, and gratitude appear to have been diffolved ; and 
it is not furprifing that the contemplation of the diforders of all kinds, then prevalent 
in France, fhoutd have extorted from contemporary writers the humiliating and painful 
confeffion that reafon and jullice were banifhed the kingdom 64 . While the court was 
at Chinon, the confpirators, having obtained admiflion into the caftle, by the afliftance 
of Gaucourt, the governor, forced an entrance into the apartment of La Tremoille, 
who, alarmed at the noife, jumped out of bed, and feizing his fword put himfelf in a 
pofture of defence ; but being difabled by a wound in the belly from a dagger, he was 
feized, fettered, and conveyed to the caftle of MontreTor. Du Bueil and Coitivy, two 
ef the confpirators, had the infolence to go to the king, and after telling him what 
had pafled, affured him that the only object they had in view was his welfare, and 
the good of the ftate. Charles was aftonifhed, and, for fome time, appeared uncertain 
how toadt; undetermined whether he ought to connive at, or punifli this violent in- 
vafion of his authority ; but the interference of the queen appealed his refentment, and 
the confpirators were fuffered to reap the fruits of their audacity ; the count of Maine 
was appointed to fucceed La Tremoille, and the conitable was recalled to court, and 
placed at the head of the troops. 

Meanwhile an infurreaion of the peafants in Lower Normandy gave an alarm to the 
Englifh government ; but the want of a leader foon compelled this undifciplined mul- 
titude to difperfe. A revolt which took place, nearly at the fame time, in Upper Nor- 
mandy, was not fo eafily quelled. The marefchal of Rochefort, having joined the 
infurgents with a body of regular troops, took from the Englifh the towns of Dieppe, 
Fecamp, Montivilliers, Tancarville, L'Iflcbonne, and Harfleur, with feveral forts of lefs 
importance. The Englifh haftened to check the rapidity of his progrefs, and, by the 
deftruaive incurfions of either army, the fertile province of Normandy was laid waftc. 
The author of the Chronicle of France relates, » that in all the Pays de Caux not a 
41 man nor woman remained, except the garrifons of the different fortrefles." 

A. D. 1433, 1434, 1435.] The Englifh, no longer allured by fplendid viclories, 
began to murmur at the continuation of the war j the lupplies granted by parliament 
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were fcanty, anJ wholly inadequate to the exigencies which called for thorn ; and the 
nation feemed inclined to liflen to any propol.i! that promifed a reflorayo'n of peace 011 
reafonable terms. For this purpofe conferences were again holden ; but the demands 
of the Englifh, and the conceffions of the French, ft ill inclining to oppofite extremes, 
no accommodation could be effected. The duke of Burgundy, by this time, was convinc- 
ed that, by efpoufmg the caufe of the Englifh, he bad facrificed bis intereft to his re- 
fentment ; and as the latter fubfided the dictates of the former became prevalent. Thefe 
confiderations, added to thedifguft he had recently conceived againft the duke of Bedford, 
induced him to liften to the foli^'nions of his friends, who urged him to accept the 
plaufive excufes of Charles for the affaflination of his father, and to pay attention to 
the advantageous offers which that monarch had repeatedly made him. He was farther 
confirmed in this difpofition by an interview with his two brothers-in-law, the diike of 
Bourbon, and the count ofRichemont, which took place at Nevers, towards the con- 
clufion of the year 1434 ; when a congrefs was appointed to aiTcmble the following 
year, in the town of Arras, which the duke of Burgundy infilled that the Englifb. 
fhould be invited to attcrflcf. J 

"When the time fixed for the meeting of this congrefs arrived, the king deputed the duke 
of Bourbon, the counts of Richemont and Vendome, the archbiihop of Rheims, the 
firft prefulent of the parliament, and nineteen other noblemen and gentlemen, to attend 
as his ambaffadors. The council of England nominated the cardinal of Winchefter, 
the bifhops of Norwich and Saint-David's, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with 
two-and-twenty other commifhoners of high rank and eminence, both in church and 
Hate, to attend on their part. The duke of Burgundy appeared in perfon, attended by 
the bifhops of Liege, Cambray, and Arras; thedukeof Gueldres ; the counts of Etampes, 
Saint-Paul, Ligny, Vaudemont, Meurs, Naffau, Montfort, and Megue ; with Rollin, 
chancellor of Burgundy. Two cardinals werefent by the pope, and the council of Bafil, 
which was then fitting ; and there was fcarcely a potentate in Europe who did not 
difpatch deputies to be prefent at this celebrated congrefs 65 . The retinues of the different 
princes and prelates amounted to upwards of ten thoufand men. 

The conferences, which were holden in the abbey of Saint Vaafi, were opened on 
the twentieth of Auguft, 1435 by the two cardinals, who, in a pathetick harangue, ex- 
patiated on the miferies and diforders occafioned by the bloody quarrels which had 
lo long ravaged the moft fertile countries in Europe ; they employed the powerful 
motives of religion and humanity to engage the minifters of the contending flates to 
concur, with zeal and fincerity, in the promotion of a general peace ; and they parti- 
's Monftrelet, fol. 107. 
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cularly exhorted each of them to prefer fuch reafonable requcfts as were bell calculat- 
ed to meet with compliance. 

This exhortation, however, had but little efFecl: on the French and Englifh ; the 
only facrifice which the former would confent to make to the latter, for the purchase 
of peace, was the ceffion of Normandy and Guienne, fubjedl to feudal homage ; iu 
return for which they infifted that the Englifh monarch fhould relinquifh every pre- 
tenfion to the crown of France, and immediately give up every town and fortrefs which 
he poflefled in that kingdom. The Englifli commifljoners, regarding this offer as an 
infult, immediately left the congrefs, without fpecifying the nature of their demands. 
When they were gone, the Juke of Burgundy proceeded to conclude a feparate treaty 
with Charles ; the terms of which were finally adjufted on the twenty-full of Sep- 
tember. The conditions were fuch as raifed the houfe of Burgundy to the higheft 
pitch .of elevation, though, at the fame time, it laid the bnfis of its deftxu&ion, by 
caufes, which, in a'hnoft all conventions, efcape the vain fpeculations of an ambitious 
policy, ever prepared to profit by circumftances for the extenfion of power. Charles 
formally difavowed the affaffination of John, duke of Burgundy, affirming, that that 
attempt had always difpleafed him ; that, had he been previoufly acquainted with the 
intentions of the affamns, he would have prevented the murder, but that he was then 
very young, and polTeffed of little penetration 66 : he engaged to deliver all the afTaflins 
up to juftice ; to found chapels and perpetual maiTcs for the foul of the murdered prince, 
as well as for thofe of his attendants, who were killed at the fame time ; to erect a crofs 
on the fpot where the murder was committed ; and to pay fifty thoufand crowns of 
gold, as a compenfation for the jewels which had been taken from the duke at the time 
of the afTaflination. He agreed to cede to Philip and his heirs the counties and cities 
of Boulogne-fur-Mer, Macon, and Auxerre, with all their dependencies; the caflles, 
towns, and diftricts of Bar-fur-Seine, Peronne, Roye, and Mont-Didier, with their ap- 
pendages; the whole county of Ponthieu, Dourlcns, Saint-Riquier, Crevecceur, Ar- 
leux, Mortagne, Saint Quentin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville, were mortgaged to 
Ehilip and his heirs, until four hundred thoufand crowns fhould he paid for their re- 
demption. Philip himfelf was exempted from doing homage for all his territories during 
the life of Charles, and his vaflals from obeying him as their fuperior lord ; the French 
monarch engaged to fuccour the duke in cafe of an attack by the Englifli; and both 
parties agreed to make no treaty with the enemy but by mutual confent. The duke's 
vafl'als, and others, who had borne Saint Andrew's crofs, the enfign of Burgundv, were 
exempted from ferving under any other; and a general' pardon was granted to all per- 
fons, except the aliaflins before mentioned. Each party renounced every alliance to the 
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prejudice of the other ; and, by letters-patent, they mutually declared their refpective 
Subjects abfolved from all ties of allegiance to him who fliould firft violate the prefent 
treaty. In all the territorial poffeffions ceded to the duke of Burgundy, that prince 
was- empowered to levy fubfidies and taxes of all kinds, and, in fhort, to exercife every 
other aft of fovereignty. The princes of the Mood in France, and the Burgundiah 
nobles, ratified the treaty under their hands and feals; and it was afterward confirmed by 
the council of Bafil, which denounced the cenfures of excommunication and interdict 
againft him who Should he guilty of any infringement of the articles. The pope's le- 
gate abfolved the duke of Burgundy, in the name of his holinefs, from all the oaths of 
friendfliip and alliance which he had formerly made to the Englifh.— Such were the 
extravagant terms by which the king- of France detached the duke of Burgundy from 
the interefts of his enemies ; terms which nothing but the urgency of his prefent Situa- 
tion could juftify or excufe.- 

Since the impotent reigns of the firft kings of the third race; the French monarchy 
had never been contracted within fuch circumfcribed limits, as were afligned it by the 
treaty of Arras. A very few years had fufficcd to deftroy the work of four centuries; 
and, in a flill lefs fpace of time, it will be feen to recover its former fplendour. — 
When thefe rapid revolutions- are compared with the tranfadtions of paft ages, they af- 
ford matter for aftonifhment. From the reign of Clotaire the Great, to the extinction 
of the Merovingian dynafty, the ftrength of the kingdom gradually diminimed, and a 
new race was neceffary to give it new life ; that race too, fo early as the fecond ge- 
neration, began to decline, and continued fo to do,, till, by its-final extinction, the fceptre 
was placed in the hands of Hugh Capet. Under the defcendants of Clovis and Char- 
lemagne the decline of the Sovereign power was gradual, regular, and uninterrupted. 
But this difference in the viciflitudes of the fame monarchy may, probably, be afcribed- 
to other caufes than the incapacity of the fovereigns, accidents, and unforefeen events.- 
The form of government, the laws, the manners, and genius of the people, are the 
true principle of the political exiftence of empires. The people, bent beneath the ty- 
ranny of conquer!, infulted, degraded by barbarous laws, chained to the earth, and al- 
raoft confounded with animals, by the feudal constitutions, neither poffeffed Sufficient' 
energy to Shake off the yoke, nor the inclination to effect a change which could not 
meliorate their Situation. The nation might be faid to have had but a paffive exis- 
tence. Ignorance and fuperftition had confpired to benumb its faculties, and complete its 
mifery. The moment the bonds of fervitude were relaxed it affumed a different afpect. 
For this firft advantage the people were folely indebted to their monarchs, whom, as 
they moved forward in the flowery path of freedom, they learned to know, and to love. 
Before that happy epoch, divided as it were into herds of ferfs attached to the foil, im- 
mediately and abfolutely dependent on private tyrants, to whom their wretched fate 
had Subjected them, they never fufpectcd that there was a central point in the monarchy 
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whofe influence extended over every part of the kingdom. By the emancipation of the 
people from a flate of fuch abject fervitude a nation of /laves was converted into a na- 
tion of fubjecls. From that moment every Frenchman learned to diftinguifh the fealty 
which he owed to his king, from the fervices which the proprietor of a fief had a right 
to exact from him. The nobles, indeed, continued to command refpect in their do- 
mains, but the fovereign was above them. They ftill enjoyed'the privilege of mak- 
ing war, of engaging their vaffals in their quarrels, and of compelling the attendance of 
their dependents ; but thofe hoftilities could never be of long duration, inafmuch as 
they always bore the appearance of a revolt. The fervices rendered them by their vaf- 
fals were no longer the effect of a blind and unlimited dependance ; rebels themfelves, 
they taught their inferiors to difown their authority. They found themfelves in an 
aukward lituation, having their lord paramount to encounter on one fide, and the in- 
habitants of their territories to foothe on the other ; while the connections which had 
been eftablifhed between individuals, the commercial intercourfe that fubfifted between the 
different provinces, the general welfare, and more perhaps than all thefe, the name of 
the monarch, confidered as the link which connected the happinefs of the whole, incef- 
fantly tended to reftore the communications which had been interrupted by their hof- 
tilities. A vafTal had formerly been allowed, nay enjoined, by the feudal laws, to take 
up arms in defence of his lord againft the king; but that maxim, which rendered every 
other duty fubfervient to the obedience due to the chief of the monarchy, had at 
length prevailed. It was thus that the extenfion of civil liberty gave ftrength to the 
fovereign power, and rendered the felicity of the people the firmeft fupport of the throne. 
Had France been ftill in that flate of degradation to which the feudal defpotifm had re- 
duced her, Charles the Seventh would fcarcely have been able to prevent the fall of the 
monarchy, fhaken, as it was to its very foundations. Under fuch circumftances, it is 
highlv probable that the moft powerful exertions could only have retarded, for a few 
years, the progrefs of the revolution. 

When the news of the treaty of Arras was received in England, by a herald fent by 
the duke of Burgundy for that purpofe, who was likewife inftructed to apologize for 
the conduct of his mafter in departing from the treaty of Troyes, which he had fo- 
lemnly fworn to maintain, the people expreffed the moll violent indignation; the Lon- 
doners, in particular, were fo much incenfed againft Philip for this breach of faith, that 
they plundered all his fubjedts who were then refident in the metropolis, and even put 
many of them to death. The herald, too, was treated with contempt, and difmiffed 
without an anfwer. 

But no one experienced greater grief or difappointment on this occafion than the 
unfortunate and too culpable lfabel la. At that fatal moment when fhe firft violated 
the laws of nature, by the profcription and difinheritance of her fon, her punifhment 
began. She had regarded, with an unnatural honor, the progrefs and fucceffes of 
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in recovering pofleflion of his kingdom; and his reconciliation with the duke of Bur- 
gundy had fuch an effeft on her mind, that it foon brought her to the grave. She died 
at Paris— defpi fed by the Englilh, and detefted by the French— on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember; ten days after the conclusion of the treaty of Arras. Her body was conveyed 
to Saint Denis, where it was privately interred, near the tomb of Charles the Sixth. 

The death of Ifabella had been preceded by that of the duke of Bedford, who expired 
at Rouen, on the fourteenth of September. This prince, whofe death proved an irre- 
parable lofs to the Englilh, was endued with numerous virtues and extenfive talents, and 
left a character unfhined by any blemilh, except that of the inhuman execution of the 
Maid of Orleans, which, notwithstanding the mitigation which fome have fought to 
derive from his impliait belief of her infernal agency, mult ever be confidered as highly 
difgraceful to his memory. In other refpedls he was a great and a good man. As Lewis 
the Eleventh was one <lay walking in the cathedral at Rouen, where the duke was bu- 
ried, and looking with attention on the tomb of that prince, one of his courtiers advifed 
him to demolilh that Handing monument of the difgrace of the French. " No," re- 
plied the monarch, " let the allies of a prince reft in peace ; who, were he alive, 
** would make the boldeft of us tremble. I could wilh a more ftately monument had 
" been erected to his memory." The duke of York was appointed to fucceed the 
duke of Bedford as regent of France, but, through the intrigues of the cardinal of 
Winchefter, the fignature of his commiflion was deferred for more than fix months. 

The infults and violences which the Burgundians experienced from the incenfed 
Londoners, in confequence of the treaty of Arras, were far from difpleafing to the duke 
of Burgundy, fince they afforded him a fpecioos pretext for the commencement of hof- 
tilities againft the Englilh, whom he now regarded as implacable and dangerous ene- 
mies. He accordingly made an unfuccefsful attempt to furprize Crotoi, and foon after 
fent a formal defiance to the king of England. 

Six hundred Burgundians were now difpatched by Philip, to join the marefchal dc 
Lille-Adam, on whom the king had recently conferred the government of Pontoife. 
The ftates of Holland, Hainaut, and Flanders, granted the duke of Burgundy the fub- 
fidies he required for the fupport of the war; but he did not meet with the fame do- 
cility from thofe towns which had been ceded to him by the late treaty. On the re- 
newal of the old imports at Amiens, the inhabitants flew to arms, chofe a leader, and 
repairing in a body to the houfe of the mayor, told that officer that they were refolved 
to pay no taxes, and that they were certain the good king Charles, their Lord, would not 
require them to pay any more than the other towns which were under his dominion. 
They then proceeded to pillage i'everal houfes, and to imprifon the duke's officers, fome 
of whom they executed. A body of troops being fent to reprefs this fedition, the 
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leailers were executed, order was foon refioreJ in the town, and the imports were ccrl-i 
lecled without farther oppofition. 

A. D. 1436. H37-] Paris was ftill in pofleflion of the Englifh ; but the royalifts were 
matters of Lagny, Corbeil, Pontoife, Meulan, Poiffy, the caftle of Vincennes, the 
bridge of Charenton, and Saint Denis 67 . The inhabitants of the capital, preffed on 
all fides by the gnrrifons of the neighbouring, forts, alarmed at the profpeiSt of famine, 
and haraffed by the feverity of the governnment, fecretly wifhed for a change that 
might releafe them from their prefent deplorable fituation. To accomplifh, fuch a 
change, however, was a matter of extreme difficulty; experience Had fhewn the difpo- 
fition of the Parifians to be volatile and feditious, and they had thence become objects 
of jealoufy and fufpicion to the exifting government. Yet, undeterred by the obftacles 
they had to remove, undifmayed by the dangers they had to encounter, fix citizens em- 
braced the daring refolution to deliver up the town to the king. The names of thef6 
bold aflbciates were — Michael de Lallier; John de la Fontaine; Peter de Lancrais ; 
Thomas Pigache; Nicholas de Louviers ; and James de Bergieres. So early as the 
month of January,, they communicated their intentions to Charles, and only requircd\ 
as the reward of fo important a fervice, the promife of a general amnefty. The 
conditions were joyfully accepted by Charles,, who likewife fecured to them an exten- 
five confirmation of their privileges 09 . 

The 13th of April, 1436, was the day. appointed for the execution cf this important pro- 
ject. No precaution which could tend to enfure its fuccefs had been neglected ; the princi- 
pal inhabitants had been apprized of the fcheme, and only waited for the fignal to excite 
the people to rife ; while the conftable had. received orders. to approach the town with a 
body of- troops,, in order to fecond their exertions. Richemont accordingly polled his 
men behind the convent of the Carthufians, where he received. intelligence from tlie 
Parifians that he could not be admitted at the gate of Saint Michael, but muft repair 
«o that of Saint James; whither he immediately haftened. The moment he appeared 
be obtained admiffion by a poftern, and, the draw-bridge being let down, his cavalry en- 
Tered the town. 

The peq^le had by this time aflembled, and made' the ftreets refound with the accla- 
mations of— " Peate, peace! Long live the King and the duke of Burgundy /" — The 
Englifh, alarmed at the tumult, flew, to arms $ . and. lord Willoughby, .their commander, 

*T Monftielct. Journal de Charles VII. Refiftres du Parlement. 6« Memoire de la Chambre des Comptes 
de Bourges. «9 Journal de Charles VII. Chron. de France. Monftrclet. Reg. du Pari. 
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l-d them to the diftri£t of the Halles, where they hoped to be able to defend themfelve; 
againft the attacks of the enemy ; but in every ftreet they met a crowd of inhabitants, 
all armed, and hearing the white crofs of the royalifts. After a vain attempt to refift 
the torrent, Willoughby was, at length, compelled to take fhelter in the Baftille. The 
conftable, meanwhile, had renewed to Lallier and his affociates the promife of a general 
amnefty, and a confirmation of privileges. The Englifh. capitulated on the following 
day, and obtained permiflion to retire into Normandy. Tranquillity was imme- 
diately reftored to the capital, which the exertions of the conftable had preferved 
from thofc diforders which were but too common on fuch occafions, and, the very 
day after the departure of the Englifh, the introduction of fupplies produced a fall in 
the price of corn, from fifty to twenty fols the meafure. 

Paris was thus reftored, after an interval of fifteen years, to the domination of its 
lawful fovereign. The magiftrates now refumed the exercife of their functions; while 
thofe who had been banifhed or profcribed, returned, and, on the renewal of their oath 
of allegiance, were reinftated in their rank of citizens. About two months after the 
reduction of Paris, the marriage of the dauphin Lewis, with the princefs Margaret of 
Scotland, was celebrated with great pomp and magnificence at Tours. 

The duke of York having, at length, received hi» commiftion of Regent, landed in 
Normandy with a body of troops, which enabled him to retake fome places of little 
importance that had been lately reduced by the French. While he was employed in 
the conqueft of Normandy, he received intelligence that the duke of Burgundy, with 
an army of fifty thoufand Flemings, had laid fiege to Calais 70 , and, having imparted 
this circumftance to the Englifh council, they determined, at the inftig.ition of the 
-duke of Gloucefter, to raife a fufficient force to check the progrefs of this invader, who 
was more formidable from the number, than from the fpirit or difcipline of his troops. 
A fleet of five hundred fail was accordingly collected in a few weeks, and an army of 
fifteen thoufand men being raifed, the command of it was given to Gloucefter, who 
landed at Calais on the fecond of Auguft, 1436 ; but the duke of Burgundy having 
met with more oppofition from the garriibn than he had expected, and being afraid to 
■rifk an engagement, raifed the fiege, and made a precipitate retreat, with the loi's of his 
artillerv and baggage 7I . Nor were the military expeditions of Philip, in the enfuing 
campaign, more fuccefsful. After quelling an infurreftion of the Flemings, in which 
he was wounded and Li fie- Adam loft his life, he levied a powerful army, and lent his 
generals to inveft Crotoy, while he placed himfelf at a convenient diftancc, with a 
ilrong body of forces, in order to cover the ftege. The gallant lord Talbot, being ap- 

70 Monftrelel. Chron. de France. Anna!e5 dc Fbadres. • ' Monftrelet, HollingOicd. 
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prized of the duke's motions, advanced to oppofe him with afmall army of four thoufand 
men 72 ; and finding the enemy ported on the bai.ks of the Somme, he boldlv plunged 
into the ftream at the head of his troops. The Burgundians, intimidated at this m- 
ftance of daring courage, which gave them reafon to expect a mo ft vigorous attack, pro- 
vided for their fafety by a precipitate flight. The fiege of Crotov was immediately 
railed ; and Talbot, having ftrengthened the garrifon, and repaired the fortifications,, 
extended his incurfions into the provinces of Artois- and Picardy, which he laid wafte,. 
and then returned to Normandy laden with fpoils. 

Charles, in the meantime, had repaired to Gien, the place appointed' as the rendez 1 - 
vous of his army, which confifted of fix thoufand chofen troops. The conftable, the 
counts of Maine, Vendome, Perdriac, and Dunois,- commanded under their fovereign^ 
The campaign was opened by the reduction of Chateau Landon, Nemours, and fome 
other places in the Gatinois. The king crofTcd a part of the province of Sens, and ef- 
rablifhcd his quarters at Bray-upon- Seine, while his generals inverted Montereau-Faut- 
Vonne. As foon as the artillery had arrived from Paris, Charles joined the army. 
Thomas Gerrard, the governor of Montereau, made a-moft vigorous defence, though the 
garrifon confifted only of four hundred men ; he relied indeed on receiving a powerful fuc- 
cour, but the Englifh, being employed in raifing the liege of Crotoy, durft not venture 
to make any farther divifionof their forces. The prefence of their fovereign infpired the 
French troops with unufual ardour. The fiege was carried on with vigour, and as fooiv 
as a practicable breach was effected, the king crofled the fofle up to the middle in water, 
planted the firft ladder, and, braving the dangers which furrounded him, was the firft to 
mount the wall, fword in- hand, and to rufli into the thickeft of the enemy. Having 
fignalized his valour in the affault, the place was no fooner taken than he haftened tO' 
difplay his humanity, by putting an immediate flop to the carnage. When Charles had. 
thus rouzed himfelf from that lethargy which had fo long proved prejudicial to his re- 
putation, he inftantly became the idol of the nation, and an object of efteem to his ene- 
mies. After the reduction of the town, the garrifon retired to- the cattle, which held 
of!t fome days longer, when the king, at the dauphin's requeft, allowed them to capitu- 
late on honourable terms. Charles, having appointed the count of Dunois governor of 
Montereau, repaired to Mel un, where he remained till the neceffary preparations were 
made for his entrance into the capital. 

Talbot, on his return to Normandy, found himfelf compelled to confine his efforts to 
the reduction of a few towns of little importance. A want of money and of troops, 
joined to fome other caufes, reduced the enemy to the neceffity of acting on the defen- 
five. The factions that prevailed in the Englifh council caufed the removal of the 
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tluke of York, though a prince of great fpirit and ability, from the rigEJxoy of France. 
He was fucceeded by Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, who in the month of No- 
vember landed in Normandy with a reinforcement of a thoufand men. 

At length, every thing being prepared for his reception, Charles, after an abfence of 
twenty years, made his publick entry into Paris; where he was received, with the moft 
unfeigned tefti monies of loyalty, by every clafs of people. The repeated acclamations of 
joy were mingled with tears ; and the fame effufions of fenfibility formed the only return 
which Charles was capable of giving to the congratulations of his fubjccls. Every 
heart feemed fatisfied ; and while all the pomp and luxury which the age could afford, 
and of which circumftances would admit, were difplayed, the Parifians feemed to have 
forgotten all their paft mifery. 

The king, during his fliort ftay in the capital, publifhed feveral edicts, tending to 
enforce a ftri<fr. and impartial adminiftration of juftice, and to introduce fome degree of 
order into the department of the finances. It will fcarcely be deemed credible, that, 
in fuch calamitous times, when the nation was involved in diftrefs, it fhould be found 
necefiary to pafs any fumptnary laws. Yet fuch was really the cafe ; while one part of 
the people were almoft unable to purchafc or procure either food or raiment, their fel- 
low citizens were feen to infult their poverty and wretchednefs, by an exhibition of 
pomp and luxury both in their drefs and equipages. All ranks and conditions were 
confounded. In a remonftrance, prefented to the king on the fubjeel:, it was obferved 
that, " of all the kingdoms of the earth, there is not one fo deformed, variable, out- 
" rageous, exceflive, and inconftant in drefs and habiliments, as the French nation ; 
" fo that it is impoffible to diftinguifh the condition of men, whether they be princes, 
" noblemen, citizens, tradefmen, or artifans, becaufe every one is allowed to drefs and 
" decorate himfelf at his pleafure — whether man or woman — with cloth of gold, 
" filver or filk ; V In confequence of thefe complaints feveral regulations were adopted,, 
by which it was forbidden to fell rich fluffs, to any but princes of the blood, the chief no- 
bility, and to the clergy for the ornaments of their churches. But thefe new fumptuary 
laws experienced the fame fate with the old ones. Some of the lower clafs of people 
were punifhed for breaking them; but the prohibition only ferved to increafe the dc-fire 
of tranfgreflion. Seldom, if ever, will an open attack upon luxury prove fuccefsful — the 
only remedy that fuch cafes will admit of, rauft proceed from the manners of a people ;. 
and unfortunately no- exertion of government is competent to promote a purity of 
manners. 

The counts of La Marche and Perdriac caufed the tomb of their father, the count 
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of Annagnac, to be opened ; and, after foleinn fervice had been performed at the church 
of Saint Martin-des-Champs, at which the king and the whole court affifted, the body 
of this unfortunate nobleman was conveyed to the county of Annagnac, to be interred 
in the tomb of his anceftors. 

A. D. 1437, 1438.] But the flattering profpeft which had recently opened itfelf to 
llie grateful mind of Charles, was fhortly obfcured by a fucceflion of frefh calamities. 
The troops which had been difmifTed from the different towns and fortrefTes, ceded to 
the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras, gave a loofe to that licentioufnefs and 
fpirit of plunder, which had ever marked the conduct of the companies. Difperfed in 
fcparate bands, and headed by experienced captains, who were not afhamed to partici- 
pate in their crimes, they overran the moft fertile provinces in the kingdom, pillaged the 
defencelefs inhabitants, and fpread ruin and devaluation around them, wherever they 
appeared. The peafants, juftly alarmed at thefe dreadful incurfions, fled from their ha- 
bitations, and neglected the culture of their lands. From hence and from the inceflani 
rains which fell during the years 1437 and 1438, a moft deftrudtive famine arofe, 
fucceeded by a peftilence, which fwept away vaft numbers of the people, particularly 
in Paris and its environs. Mezeray obferves, that the metropolis loll fo many of its 
inhabitants, that the wolves prowled about tlie ftreets in fearch of prey, and carried oft" 
the children in fight of their parents. The king haftened his retreat from this fcene 
of horrors, and his example was followed not only by the court, but by every perfon 
•who was not compelled by neceflity to refide in the metropolis ; except Ambrofc dc 
Lore, the provofl of Paris, Adam de Cambray, and Simon Charles, prefident of the par- 
liament and of the chamber of accompts, who generoufly offered to remain in the city, 
.in order to fecure it from the attacks of the enemy. 

A. D. 1439.] At Bourges, Charles received ambaffadors from the council of Bafil, which 
had quarrelled with pope Eugenius the Fifth ; and in an aflembly compofed of the princes 
of theblood and the dignified clergy, he caufed the regulations of that council to be 
examined. Thefe he compiled into a law, to which he gave the appellation of, The 
Pragmatic Sanction ; and which has ever fince been confidered as the bulwark of 
the Gallican Church, as it took from the fee of Rome the power of nominating to ec- 
clefiaflical dignities, and of granting reverfions, penlions, and exemptions- within the 
monarchy of France. 

Such little difciptitie now reigned in the army, fuch little fubordination now pre- 
vailed in the Hate, that the officers who had been appointed by the king to the com- 
mand ot towns and foi trefles, began to affert their independence of the power whence 
they derived their confequence and authority, and to exercife the defpotifm of tyrants. 
Flavy, who had difplayed fo much fkill and refaction in the defence of Compiegne, 
.when attacked by the united forces of England and Burgundy, had been deprived of 

the 
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the government of that city by the conftable. He found means, however, to be re- 
ftored to his command ; and having conceived fome difguft againft the marefchal de 
Rochefort, he caufed that nobleman to be feized, and thrown into prifon. The count 
of Richemont, and even the king himfelf, interpofed to procure the marefchal's releafe, 
but in vain"; Flavy peremptorily refufed to fct him at liberty, unlefs he would content 1 
to pay an' exorbitant ranfoin. While a negotiation was carrying on for this purpofe,. 
the marefchal, from chagrin* and ill-treatment, died 74 . 

Some idea of the licentioufnefs of the troops may be formed from the conduct of their' 
leaders. Long accuftomed to every fpecies of violence — to theft, rapine and murder ; — 
they even maflacred children in their crajlles, and feldom failed to add infult to cruelty. 
" Lorfqu Us rencontroient " — fays a contemporary writer 75 — " quclque prud 'bomme avec une 
" jeune femme, ils\enfermo'ient-le mari dans itne grande huche, et puis prenoient la femme 
" et la mettoicnt par force fur le couverele de la huche ou le bon homme e'toit, ct crioientr 
" Vilain, en dc'pit de tot ta femme- en cct endroit fcra violte, et ahijl le faifoient." 

A. D. 1440.] The pope ft 1 11 continuing his exhortations to peace, to which the fituatiotr 
of either kingdom feemed to afford the ftrongeft inducements — conferences were opened 
at a place equi-diftant from Calais and Gravelines ; but the propofals of France and the 
demands of- England were ffcill fo widely different, that all hopes of accommodation im- 
mediately vanifhed. The Englifh plenipotentiaries infifted on the free and indepen- 
dent pofleffion of Normandy and Guienne, with Calais and its diftri£t ; but the French 
would only confent to a partial annexation of thofe territories to the crown of England, 
and clogged, alfo, with the ufual burden of homage and fealty : the negotiations, there- 
fore, were difcontinued ' 6 . - 

During the congrefs* the duchefs of Burgundy concluded a truce for three years, 
and alio figned a treaty of commerce between the Englifh and Burgundians This 
princefs was daughter of John, king of Portugal, and grand-daughter to John o^ Gaunt 
duke of Lancafter ; fhe was, confequently, nearly related to the king of England. 

The attempts to negotiate a peace had not prevented the continuation < of hoftilities. 
At the beginning of July, the count of Richemont inverted the city of Meaux, one of 

"4 This Flaw was a man of courage and experience, but extremely addicted to avarice and cruelty. His wife, 
the vifcountefs D'Arci, to whom he was an object of deteftation, ftrangled him in bed ; though fume authors have 
afferted that fhe caufed him to be affamnated by thebaftard of Orobendas, and obtained a pardon, becaufc- (he proved 
that he had ordered the of gates of Compiegne to be fhul againft the Maid of Orleans, that fhe might fall into the 
hands of the Englifh. But this is an affertion which requires confirmation. Villaret, torn. xv. p. 266. 
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the beft- fortified places in the kingdom, which Henry the Fifth of England had formerly 
befieged for feven months before he could reduce it. It was defended by the baftard 
ofThian, an officer of approved courage, but, notwithftanding the moft vigilant and 
active exertions, it was taken by aflault, after a fiege of three weeks, when the confta- 
ble put the governor to death, with feveral other Frenchmen who were found among 
the prifoners. The garrifon, however, effected their retreat into the marche, and 
broke do wn the bridge of communication, fo that Richemont had all his operations to. 
begin anew. He formed compleat lines of circumvnllation, ftrengthened with redoubts, 
to prevent the entrance of fupplies ; lord Talbot, however, notwithftanding thefe pre- 
cautions, refolved to fuccour the befieged, and, accordingly advancing with a fmall body 
of men, attacked one of the redoubts, which lje fpeedily carried, and then entered the 
place with a convoy : the next day he effected his retreat by fimilar means, and deter- 
mined foon to return with a more effectual fupply; but Richemont,* piqued at the in- 
fult he had fuftained, prefled the fiege with fuch iinpetuofity, that the garrifon were 
compelled tofurrender; the fuccefs of this enterprize encouraged the conftable to under- 
take the fiege of Avranches, which he was fpeedily compelled to raife, being attacked by 
Talbot, at the head of thofe troops which he had deftined for the relief of Meaux, who 
made him retreat with precipitation, leaving his baggage and artillery behind him. 

On the conclufion of the treaty of Arras, a marriage had been agreed on between 
the count of Charolois and Catherine of France, the completion of which had hitherto 
been deferred on account of the extreme youth of the parties. The king, anxious to 
confirm, as far as poffible, the attachment of the houfe of Burgundy, now complied 
with the felicitations of the duke, who prefled him to fend the princefs to his court 
although fhe had but juft entered her eleventh year. A new conference was opened 
for the promotion of peace, under the mediation of the duchefs of Burgundy, but it 
proved equally fruitlefs with the laft. France was reduced to a moil wretched fituation, 
from which the fuccefs of the king's arms afforded but adiftant profpect of relief. Peace 
alone could fupply an effectual remedy to the misfortunes and calamities which afHi£ted 
and defolated the kingdom; everybody wifhedfor peace, but it could only be obtained by 
dismembering the inheritance of the crown. The propriety of fubmitting to this fa- 
crifice was difcufled at au affembly of the ftates, holden at Orleans; when opinions 
were divided. The count of Vendome and Juvenal des Urfins urged the necefiity of 
procuring repofe for the nation, exhaufted as it was by its pad exertions, and its nu- 
merous lofles. The count of Dunois and the inarefchal de la Fayette as if rongly con- 
tended for the continuation of war; alledging, in fupport of their opinion, that the 
conftitution of the monarchy did not permit the king to alienate the domain of the 
crown. It was agreed that the afTembly fliou Id meet again 'at Bemrge's. Moft of the 
members accprdiuglV repaired to that city ; but the king not being able to attend, the 
Hates feparated without adopting any decifive refolution on the fubjedt. 
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Charles having, too, frequently experienced the dreadful effects of a want of difcipline 
and fubordination in the army, was anxious to take fome ftep for remedying an evil of 
fo alarming a nature. Having confulted his nobles, and the molt enlightened members 
of his council, affembled for the purpofe at Angers, he ordained that, in future, no 
man at arms could bring more than five horfes into the field, and that his retinue fhould . 
be confined to one coutiller, two archers, one page, and a^valet. He, at the fame time, 
took the neceffary meafures for fecuring them a regular pay. This regulation did not 
put a total flop to thofe diforders of which the people complained, but it paved the 
way for the adoption of more efficacious means, which Charles had refolved to enforce, 
st the fir ft convenient moment" 3 . 

While the king was thus employed in the promotion of projects, which had the 
eafe and welfare of Ill's fubjects for their object, a confpiracy was forming, in his very 
palace, by perfons, the inviolability of whofe attachment feemed to be fecured by the 
firmeft ties of nature and. of friendfhip. La Tremoille, who had been fo long ho- 
noured with the favour and confidence of his royal mafter, faw, with indignation, 
the poft he had enjoyed more ably and more worthily filled by the count of Maine. 
Not daring to fhew his jealoufy, he planned in fecret the means of effecting the ruin of 
his rival; and the more furely to promote the accomplifhment of his project, he 
made no fcruple to involve his fovereign in the effects of his vengeance. Unable to 
execute a fcheme fo daring without affiftance, he found means to engage in the plot 
feveral of the princes and nobles, who were difcontented with the minifter. The 
duke of Bourbon joined the confpirators ; as did alfo the duke of Alen^on, who 
feemed to have forgotten, on this occafion, thofe principles of honour by which 
the former actions of his life had been regulated. He had given the moft fignal 
proofs of his loyalty, and had repeatedly difplayed his courage in defence of his king and 
country ; but whether he had any farther grounds for difcontent, or whether he only 
attached too great a degree of importance to his former fervices, it is certain he com- 
plained of being treated with neglect, and eagerly grafped at the opportunity which 
now prefented itfelf for fhewing his refentment. The confpiracy was farther ftrength- 
ened by the acceffion of the counts of Vendome and Dur.ois, the Bafiard of Bourbon, 
Anthony de Chabannes, the lords of Prie and Chaumont, Boucicaut, and La Roche, 
fenefchal of Poitou. The firft attempt of the confpirators was to feduce the dauphin 
from his duty, by perfuading him that his father kept him in a Hate of fubjecrion, 
though nobody was more capable than he of correcting the vices which had crept into 
the government ; that the time was now arrived when it became him to exert, for the 
welfare of the ftate, thofe ftrong natural abilities and that acquired knowledge, which 
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amply fupplied tlie want of experience, and gave him an advantage fuperior to his age ; 
that tlie nation, whofe eyes were fixed on his conduct, only expected their fafety from 
him, whom they invoked as their guardian genius. Lewis, who already betrayed fymptoms- 
of that prefumptuous and turbulent difpofition which afterward produced fo many ca- 
lamities, lent a favourable ear to thefe flattering infinuations. The Baftard of Bour- 
bon and Anthony de Chabannes carried him off, with his own confent, from the cafllc 
of Loches, and corrveyed him to Niort, notwithftanding the reiiflance of his preceptor, 
the count of La Marche. Every thing had been planned and conducted with fuch fe- 
crecy, that the king was not aware ef the ftonn till the very moment it burft. The 
object of the confpirators was to fecure the king's perfon, and to invert the dauphiiii 
with the fupreme power r in the hope of governing the kingdom under his name. Tric- 
king, more enraged than alarmed at the danger which threatened bim, inftantly fent 
for the conftable, who joined him at Amboife ; he then embraced Richemont^and ex- 
claimed — " Since I have my conftable with me, I fear nothing." 

The confederated' princes publifhed a maniferto in the dauphin's name, inviting the 
French to efpoufe the caufe of the prefumptive heir to the throne. In other times, 
fuch a publication would have fufficed to produce an almoft general infurreetion ; but 
the people, who ftill felt the dreadful effects of the calamities occafioncd by the dif- 
fentions of the great, had learned, from fatal experience, that thefe troubles, excited 
tinder the fpecious pretext of the good of the Hate, only tended to gratify the ambition 
of individuals. The lelTon they had received was too recent to be yet forgotten. They 
were at length convinced, that as the power of the monarch chiefly confifts in the af- 
fection of his fubje£ts, fo cannot fubjects look for the enjoyment of tranquillity, unlefs 
they preferve inviolate their attachment to that protecting authority, which ftrengthens 
and confirms the focial bond. The nobles of Auvergne informed the dauphin, by the 
lord of Dampierre, that they were ready to ferve him againrt all men, except the king 
his father. 

^Charles, meanwhile, having fummoned'the duke of Alencon to rertore the dauphin, 
advanced as far as Saint Maixent, which that prince had reduced. He had no difficulty 
in recovering the place ; and while he remained there he had the fatisfadtion to fee the 
count of Dunois return to his duty, wjth expreflions of repentance, and folicitations 
for pardon. The king then proceeded towards Niort, while the dauphin and the duke 
of Alencon, apprized of his approach, retired with precipitation into the Bourbonnci?. 
Lewis here applied for affiftance to the duke of Burgundy; but the duke replied that r 
though he would willingly receive him at his court, he could not think of enabling 
him to carry on a war againft his father. This refufal- threw the princes into conrtcr- 
nation, and, finding the king's army daily encreafe, they at length refolvcd to fue for 
mercy. The dauphin and tlie duke of Bourbon accordingly repaired to CufFet, accom- 
panied 
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'panied by La Tremoille, Chaumont and Prie ; but the three la ft noblemen were ordered, 
by Charles, to retire under pain of imprifonment. The dauphin, enraged at the dif- 
Tniffion of his attendants, protefted he would proceed no farther, but as he was already 
enclofed by the royal army, it was too late to retreat. As he approached his father, he 
bent on his knee, and entreated his forgivenefs for himfelf and the duke of Bouibpn. 
" Lewis"— (aid the king — " you are welcome ; you have been long abl'ent. Go and 
" reft yourfelf to-day, and to-morrow we will talk to you." Then turning, witii an 
air of dignity, to the duke of Bourbon, he faiil — « Fair coufin, we are highly difpleafed 
" with your conduct both now and formerly, and were it not for the love and refpect 
" we bear to certain perfons whom we do not chufe to mention, we fhould have made 
" you feef the effects of Our difpleafure. As it is — beware of your conduct: in future." 
The next day this humiliating ceremony was renewed in prefence of the council. 
The kingj having refufed to pardon La Tremoille, Chaumont and Prie, the dau- 
phin afked him whether he muft return, for he had promifed fo to do, in cafe 
he flioAlld be unable to procure a pardon for his friends. Charles, enraged at the 
queftion, replied — " Lewis, the gates are open, and if they are not wide enough 
" for you, I will order five or fix toifes of the wall to be pulled down, in order to 
*f facilitate your efcape. You are my fori, and can incur no obligation without 
" my confent ; but if it be your pleafure to leave me, go — for, by the Grace of 
V God, I fhall be able to find others of our blood, who will afford us better affiftance 
" in maintaining our honour and power, than you have done hitherto." The dau- 
phin, more confufed than affected, preffed the matter no farther. The duke of Bour- 
bon obtained his pardon on giving up Corbeil, le Bois de Vincennes, Sancerre and 
Coches, which he held in the king's name. Charles, fatisfied with the fuccefs of his 
expedition, fignalized his clemency, by extending his forgivenefs to the reft of the re- 
bels: he alfo reftored the government and revenues of Dauphine to his fon. Thus was 
tbis dangerous war, to which the people afligned the appellation of Pragucric 19 , ter- 
minated in fix months. 

While Charles was thus employed in reducing his fon to obedience, the Englifh had 
two ar-mies/m motion, one of which laid wafte the fertile province of Picardy; while 
the other, conducted by the earl of Somerfet and lord Talbot, laid fiege to Harfleur. 
As thefe noblemen had not fufficient troops to take the town by ftorm, they determined 
to reduce it by blockade; for which purpofe they entrenched themfelves very ftrongly, 
and caufed the harbour to be blocked up by a powerful fleet. An army, commanded by 
the counts of Dunoisand Eu, the Baftard of Bourbon, Gaucourt and La Hire, were fent 

79 The fisnification of this term has never been latisfacftorily defined. Mr. Duclos is of opinion it alluded to 
the diforders which had recently been committed, by the Huflites, at Prague, Hiftoiie de Louis XI. par M. 
Duclos, Liv. i. 
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to the relief of the place ; but, having made an unfuccefsful, though vigorous attack, 
on the Englifh entrenchments, they were obliged to abandon the enterprize, and the 
garrifon foon after capitulatecL The reduction of Harfleur was followed by the lofe 
of Montivilliers. 

About this period an inftance of depravity in an individual was detected, fo horrid and 
fo lingular, that, were it not confirmed by the moft authentic records, functioned by the 
tcftimony of all cotemporary writers, it might juftly be confidered^as fabulous. Gillcs 
de Laval, lord of Rais, fprung from one of the moft ancient and moft illuftrious fa- 
milies in Brittany, fucceeded to the titles and eftates- of bis anceltors, at the early 
age of twenty. This young nobleman pofleffed many accomplifhments both of body and 
mind; his perfon was majeftic, his countenance infinuating ; he was- endued with 
courage and with wit ; hut he was prodigal, fanatick, voluptuous and debauched 80 . 
A.n annual income of three hundred thoufand livres proved inefficient to defray his ex- 
pences. His retinue difplayed a motley mixture of chaplains and courtefans ; pritfts 
and panders, chorifters and comedians. His chapel, richly embellifhed with gold, filvcr 
and precious- ftones, was ferved by eccelefiaftics who bore the title of deans, and arch- 
deacons, and whofe fuperior were the epifcopal mitre. All the theatrical exhibitions 
then in vogue were performed at his reiidence. In fhort his expences were fo numer- 
ous that they foon exhaufted his fortune. Honoured, in his youth, with the office of 
marefchal of France, in a fhort time he had not wherewithal to fupport the dignity 
of his rank. The want of money induced him to expofe his efiates to fale; but his 
relations, alarmed at feeing him diffipate, in fuperfluous expences, the patrimony of his 
anceftors, implored the interference of the king, who ilTued an edift — that was afte:*- 
wnrd confirmed by a fentence of the parliament — forbidding him to alienate his terri- 
torial poffeffions. The duke of Brittany, who, previous to the publication of the edict, 
had purchafed, at an inferior price, the lordfhips of Ingrande and Chantoce, fent his fen 
to the king to requeft he would withdraw the prohibition ; this, however, Charles pe- 
remptorily refufed. Gilles being thus deprived of every refource which could unable 
, him to continue his prodigality applied himfelf to the ftudy of Alchymy. He collected 
all the impoftors who boa/led of their Ikill in this occult fcience ; but he was fpeedily 
convinced. of the vanity of their profeffions, and all his attempts to difcover the grand 
fecret of the pbi/ofophcr's Jlone proving fruitlefs, he changed the courfe of his purfuits, 
had recourfe to magic, and invoked the affifiance of the devil. A phyfician of Poitou 
gave him fome leflons in necromancy, and, after robbing him, ran away. He was 
next introduced, by a prieft of the diocele of Saint-Malo, to the acquaintance of an 
Italian, named Prclati, with whom he renewed his infernal incantations, promifing 
Satan to give him whatever he fhould require, excepting only his foul and his life. Ic 

,0 D'Argcntr^, Hiftoire de Bretagnc. Pieces JuAif. de l'Hiftoire Je Bret?gne, Nouvelle Hiftoire de Bretagne. 
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muff be obferved, that while he was offering tip the moft abominable facrifices, fuch as 
the heart, the hands, the eyes, and the blood, of a murdered infant — lie continued h\$ 
pious exercifes with his chaplains; thefe enormities becoming public, the duke of 
Brittany was compelled to iffue an order for apprehending him and bringing him 
to trial. His judges were the bifhop of Nantes, chancellor of Brittany; the vicar 
of the inquilition in France ; and Peter L'Hofpital, prefidcnt of the Parliament of Brit- 
tany. Gilles, on his firft examination, obferved that all ecclefiaftics were " fimoniacs 
" and wboremafcrs, and that he would rather be hangedby the neck than make any reply to fuch 
" judges." But as the trial proceeded he was conftrained to change his tone. The mon- 
ftrous a£ls of cruelty which had marked his abominable gratifications exceeded 
every thing which tyrants the moft fanguinary and ferocious had ever pra&ifed 
or conceived. Rape and Murder had formed his principal enjoyments ; the latter, 
by a refinement of depravity unexampled in the annals of infamy, was made to heigh- 
ten the gratifications of the former; it was proved that lie had polluted and maflacred, 
at the fame inf ant, no lefs than a hundred children, of both fcxes, at his caftles of Ma- 
checou and Chantoce. The purity of the hiftorical page will net admit of any farther 
account of the horrid crimes perpetrated by this monfler in human Hi ape ; but fhould 
the reader be curious to purfue the dreadful recital he may refer to the work quoted in 
the margin 81 . Gilles was condemned to he burned. He died — fay the contemporary 
wl 'iters — in a very ehriftian-like manner. Before he was conducted to the place of 
execution, he faid to his infamous affociate Prelati, who fuffered with him — " Adieu, 
" friend Francis, we fhall never fee each other more in. this world. I pray God to 
" give you patience ; and be allured that if you place your hopes in God we fhall meet 
41 in the delights of Paradife." It is affirmed that the marefchal, previous to his death, 
confeffed crimes flill more enormous than thofe which we have noticed ; though what 
thole crime3 could be, it is impoffible for the human imagination to conceive. He 
was executed at Nantes ; and his punifhment was fo far mitigated that he was flrangled 
before the pile was lighted. When his body was half confumed by the flames it was 
delivered to his family for interment. It is pretended that the. duke of Brittany, who 
was then at Nantes, attended the execution. 

The negotiations for the releafe of the duke of Orleans- from captivity, which had 
been long depending, were at laft brought to a conclufion.. That prince having offered 
to pay the fum of one hundred thoufand nobles for his liberty, the queftion was debated 
bv the council of England, when the fentiments of the Duke of Gloncelter, and the 
cardinal of Winchefter, were entirely oppofite. The former ftrongly contended, that the 
dying requeft of the fifth Henry — that none of the French prifoners ihould be releafed 
until his fon fhould have attained a lufficient age to affume the reins of government 
hunfelf— fhould be ffrietly adhered to: the cardinal replied, that the fum offered was of 



81 NouvelJe Hiftouc de Bretagne, p3r D. Lobineau, torn. i. p. 706. 
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fuch magnitude as, in the prefent ftate of aiTairs, ought not to he rejected. He farther 
obferved, that the duke's prefence in France migLt give ftrength and effect to thofe 
factions which prevailed againft Charles, and might confequently prove advantageous 
to the Englifli intereft. Thefe arguments were fuccefsful, and the duke of Orleans, 
after a tedious captivity of twenty-five years, was permitted to return to his native 
country. One of the conditions of his releafe was that he fhould engage to exert his 
utmoft influence in effecting a general peace; and if he fuccecded in his efforts for that 
purpofe, that part of his irairfom which he had paid before his departure was to be reftor- 
ed, and the remainder remitted s \ 

It is pretended by Monftrelet, that the duke of Burgundy was chiefly inftrumental 
in procuring the releafe of the duke of Orleans, though what influence he could pof- 
fible have with the Englifli council it is difficult to conceive. The fame authors too, 
afferts that Philip became fecurity to trie king of England for the payment of his ran- 
fom ; but no mention being made of fuch a deed in Rymer's ample collection, the 
fact mult, at leaft, be doubted. In return for this favour it is faid that the duke of 
Burgundy exacted a promife from the duke of Orleans, that he would marry his niece, 
the daughter of the duke of Cleves, and would conclude a treaty of alliance with him, 
ofFenlxve and defenfive. Be that as it may, the duke of Orleans, on his arrival in 
France, was met by the duke and duchefs of Burgundy at Gravelines, whence they 
proceeded together to Saint Omer, where he ratified the treaty of Arras. His nuptials 
with the princefs of Cleves were celebrated foon after, at the Burgundian court, with, 
extraordinary magnificence. 

Meanwhile the nobility flocked from every part of the kingdom to render their 
fervices to the duke of Orleans, who was univerfally efteemed forhis affability, courage, 
and generofity. Knights of the firft diftindtion deemed it an honour to have their children 
admitted into his fervice, in the capacity of pages. It was generally believed that im- 
mediately on his arrival at the court of Charles the reins of government would be 
entrufted to his hands ; the prince himfelfwas impreffed with the fame opinion. He 
had fo^ur-and-twenty archers for his ordinary guard ; and his retinue confifted of three 
hundred horfe, exclufive of a great number of gentlemen who followed him at their 
own expence. On his return to France, he was careful not to enter upon the territories 
of the count of Ligny, who had always peremptorily refufed to fign the treaty of Arras, 
and whofe conduct, in that refpedt, had, at length, fo much irritated Charles, that he 
had given orders to his generals to attack him; when the count died, and left his ne- 
phew, the young count of Saint-Paul, fole heir to his extenfive dominions. The duke 
of Orleans pudued his journey to Paris, and in all the towns through which he pafled, 
received the flrongeft marks of affection from the inhabitants. Charles had, at firft, 
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expreffed an earner! dcfire to fee this prince ; but being apprized of his intimate connec- 
tion with the dukes of Burgundy, Brittany and Alencon, as well as of the numerous 
retinue by which he was accompanied, the calamities which the kingdom had already 
luftained by the ambition of the great recurred moll forcibly to his mind, and induced 
him to fend word to the duke that he fhould be happy to receive him at court, provided- 
he would come attended only by his houfhold. The duke, piqued at an order which he 
eonftrued into an affront, took the road to Orleans, and immediately retired to his own 
domains. 

The king, having affembled a body of troops, entered Champagne, and reduced fe- 
deral fortreffes which were in poffeffion of the Companies. After pafling fome time at 
Troyes, he repaired to Bar-upon-Aube,. whither the Ballard ot Bourbon, who now 
headed the Companies, went to meet him with offers of fubmiffion ; but that nobleman 
was immediately feized, tried, and condemned. He was tied in a fack and thrown into 
the river, whence his body was taken by his family, and honourably interred. This ex- 
ertion of feverity operated as a falutary check to the deftruetive incuruons of the leaders 
of thofe defperate banditti who infefled the kingdom. 

The earl of Warwick having died, the duke of York was reflored by the Engli/h 
council to the regency of France ; but the party of Charles daily acquired freflv 
ftrcngth, and the military operations of that monarch were generally attended with 
fuccefs. At the urgent felicitations of the duchefs of Burgundy, he was induced to- 
confent to a renewal of the negotiations for peace; but, after the plenipotentiaries had 
affembled at Saint Omer, he haffily broke off the conferences, on the frivolous pretext- 
that the Englifh commiffioners were not of equal rank with the French. 

The conclufion of the year 1440 was diftinguifhed by the reduction of feveral of the 
nobility who ftill refufed to acknowledge the authority of the lawful fovereign. The 
chief of thefe was the young count of Saint Paul, who was compelled to attend the 
kingatLaon, and to do homage, as well for his own dominions, as for thofe of the countels 
his wife. It was at that city that this nobleman firft contracted an intimacy with the 
dauphin, though the vifible contrariety of their difpofitions rendered the fincerity of 
their attachment an object of doubt. The Icing, at the lame time, received the ho- 
mage of the countefs of Ligny, widow to John of Luxembourg. 

The duchefs of Burgundy alfo paid a vifit to Charles, during his flay at Laon, in 
order to prefer certain demands, in the name of her hufband, and to complain of the 
conduit of the court to the duke of Orleans. The king, however, was not more dip- 
pofed to give her fatisfa&ion in thefe particulars, than on fome other articles which' 
concerned her own private jntsrefts; which induced the duchefs to ohferve at her de- 
parture— " My lord, of all the rcqucfts I have preferred, y ou have not granted one, 

" though 
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" though, in my opinion, they were all founded in reafon." " Fair fifter," — replied 
the monarch — " we could not do otherwife ; for after a full difcuflion of the matter in 
" our council, we find that a compliance with your requefts would prove highly pre - 
" judicial to our intereih." 

A. D. 1441.] Charles, having placed himfelf at the head of his troops, accompanied 
by the dauphin, opened the campaign in the month of April, by the fiege of Creil, a 
town on the river Oyfe, which in twelve days he obliged to capitulate. His next at- 
tempt was on Pontoife, which he inverted about the middle of May, with an army of 
twelve thoufand men. The dauphin and all the moll experienced generals of France 
were prefent at this fiege, which was conducted with the greateft vigour, as Charles 
was extremely anxious to obtain poffeffion of a place fo important both from its ftrength, 
and fituation. The defence, however, was conducted with equal valour and intre- 
pidity ; and all the precautions of the befiegers proved inadequate to refift the courage- 
ous efforts of the gallant Talbot, who forced their entrenchments, and entered the town 
with a confiderable convoy. The garrifon, deriving frefh fpirits from this feafonable 
fupply, repelled every attack of the French, who continued the fiege till the middle of 
Auguft ; when the duke of York having collected an army of eight thoufand men, 
marched from Rouen towards Pontoife. When he approached the place, he fent a 
herald to Charles, challenging him to battle ; but his propolal being fubmitted to the 
difcuflion of the council, it was unanimoufly refolved to reject it : the fatal battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Axincourt, had made too deep an impreflion ,011 the minds of the 
French, to be eafily effaced ; grown wife by calamity they prudently refolved not to 
rifk the lofs of a kingdom, by a fingle engagement. The two armies were feparated 
by the river Oyfe ; and, as the bridge was guarded by a detachment of a thoufand men, 
Charles fet the Englifh at defiance, and continued the fiege without dread of molefta- 
tion. His fecurity, however, proved fallacious ; for the duke of York having found 
means to tranfport fix hundred men, iu boats made of leather, during the night, to 
tly: oppofite ftde, they attacked the guard on the bridge, and having put them all to 
the fword, opened a pafTage for the remainder of the army. Charles was thrown into 
fuch confternation by this unexpected aflault that he haft ily raifed the fiege, and took 
ihelter under the cannon of Poifly. Thither he was followed by the duke of York, 
who once more challenged him to battle ; but finding Charles determined to avoid an 
engagement, he pillaged the abbey and the town of Poifly, 81 and having recruited the 
garrifon of Pontoife, returned to Normandy. 

The precipitate retreat of the army from an inferior force gave rife to great murmurs 
at Paris ; and the popular difcontents, in that factious and turbulent city, became fo 
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lt)ud and prevalent, that the king deemed it neceffary to recover his loft reputation 
by fome fignal effort. With this view he returned to Pontoife, wholly unexpected 
by the Englifh ; ,re-commenced the fiege ; and conducted it with fo much vigour, that 
a practicable breach was foon effected, which Charles was the firft to mount. His 
conduct, on this occafion, infpired his troops with fuch courage that theirefforts proved 
irrefiftible ; the place was taken, five hundred of the garrifon were put to the fword, 
and the remainder fecured. All the prifoners were conducted to Paris, and after being 
exhibited, chained by their necks two and two, to the derifion of the populace, fuch as had 
not wherewithal to pay their ranlbm, had their hands and feet tied, and were thrown 
into the Seine. 1 

The duke of Orleans was extremely mortified at the difappointment of his hopes 
which led him to afpire to a principal fhare in the government. The king and his mi- 
nifters feemed totally to have forgotten him, though their neglect, infulting as it was, 
gave him no grounds for Ihewing his refentment. He had an interview with the duke 
of Burgundy at Hefdin, where the two princes pafled fome days together, and laid the 
plan of a confederacy, which was put in force the following year. Immediately after 
this interview, the duke of Burgundy began to rail'e troops, but in order to lull the fuf- 
picions of Charles, he iflued ftrict orders to his men to commit no depredations on the 
territories of France. 

A. D. 1442.] When every thing was prepared, an affembly of the malcontents was 
appointed to be holden at Nevers. In a circumftance thus delicate, when there was 
every reafon to apprehend a general defection, the king conducted himfelf with a de- 
gree of prudence and moderation, that ought to have rendered the confederate princes' 
afhamed of their conduct. He contented himfelf with fending them a remonftrance, 
in which he obferved, that they ought not to have formed the project of calling an af- 
fembly, in his abfence, much lefs without his content ; that his defign, after an intended 
expedition into Guienne, was to have affembled the ftates, in the city of Bourges, in 
order to confult them on the general affairs of the kingdom. He complained of the 
conduct of the duke of Brittany in joining the confederates, at a time when the fitua- 
tion of the ftate called for the unanimous exertion of all its members, in order to refiit 
the common enemy. After thefe reproaches, conveyed in mild and moderate language, 
he confented that the difcontented princes and nobles Ihould aflemble at Nevers ; and 
«ven offered to fend a fafe-conduct to the duke of Burgundy for that purpofe. 

The affembly accordingly met, and difpatched deputies to the king, with remon- 
ftrances on the points with regard to which they required fatisfadtion. The principal 
■demands they preferred were thefe — The conclufion of a peace with England, and the 
correction of numerous vices which had crept into the admin ifcration ; an equal dif- 
Vol. II. 4 H tribution 
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tribution of juftice; an abridgement of the tedious formalities of the law; the choice 
of magiftrates ; an augmentation of the number of ftate-councillors ; a repreffion of 
the licentioufnefs of the foldiery, and a proper regulation for enfuring their pay; and, 
laftly, a diminution of imports for the relief of the people. Thefe demands, indeed, ap- 
peared to have no other objc£t than the tranquillity of the ftate, the public welfare, and 
the happinefs of the nation : but the true motive of their conduct was fufficiently ex- 
plained by the exhibition of their perfonal injuries. They all complained that the king 
allowed them no fhare in the government. The duke of Alencon claimed the ref- 
titution of Niort and Saint Sufanne, and the payment of his penfiOn ; the duke of 
Bourbon, and the counts of Vendome and Nevers, preferred the fame demands with re- 
gard to their penfions; while the duke of Burgundy complained, that certain articles 
of the treaty of Arras — which, however, he did not fpecify — had not been fulfilled. 

The king, having duly examined the reprefentations contained in the princes' me- 
morial, replied — That no one was more defirous than himfelf of reftoring the kingdom 
to tranquillity, by concluding a treaty of peace with England ; that, for this purpofe, 
he had propofed a variety of places, where conferences might be holden with equal 
convenience to either party, but that the enemy had conftantly refufed to hold them, 
thereby vifibly betraying their averfion from peace ; that at the laft congrefs the arch- 
bifliopof York had pofitively declared, that the Englifh nation would never fuffer 
their monarch to do homage to any fovereign whatever ; that, confequently, it was- 
impoflible to cede the poffeffion of any province to the king of England, fince he re- 
fufed to become a vaffal of France ; that the king could not believe that the princes of 
the blood who were interefted — as well from honour as from duty — in maintaining the 
fplendour of the empire, could wifh to tarnifh its luftre by an ignominious treaty : With 
regard to the adminiftration of juftice, Charles proved that their reproaches on that 
head were unjuft, and wholly devoid of foundation ; that in chufing the magiftrates 
of the parliament he had ever been influenced by the knowledge and integrity of the 
candidates, and that twelve of thofe magiftrates had been chofen by the duke of Bur- 
gundy himfelf; that it was the bufinefs of the judges to remedy the tedioufnefs of law- 
fuits; that the dil'orders, occafioned by the licentious condudl of the troops, had ever 
difpleafed him ; that they knew, as well as he, the extreme difficulty of cbrredting that 
evil, and that they were well acquainted with the pains he had taken to fupprefs it, as 
well as to fecure the regular payment of the troops. On the article of the taxes, the king 
replied— That no one was more deeply affedted than himfelf by the mifery of the peo- 
ple, and that he confidered the promotion of their eafe and happinefs as the firft and 
moft indifpenfable obligation impofed on a fovereign ; but that the unfortunate ftate of 
the nation, and the neceffity of keeping an army in pay, in order to repel the attacks of 
an enemy who were in poffeffion of one part of France, and laid wafte the other, re- 
quired that every individual fliould contribute to the fupport of the common caufe ; 

that 
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that in si ntuation fo dangerous and critical as that to which Prance was than reduced, 
the Prince could, of his own authority, impofe taxes, without the afijlance of the Three 
Eflala ; and that the expcnce of fending deputies to thole alTemblies was fo great that 
many of the provinces had particularly requeued to be exempted from it. Charles, at 
the fame time, reminded the princes, that he had confultcd all or moft of them, on every 
matter of importance to the welfare of the ftate; that in the choice of ftate-councillors 
he had never been influenced by party-fpirit ; that he had been reduced to the necefflty 
of taking poffeffion of the town and cattle of Niort, formerly commanded by the duke 
of Alencon ; that with regard to reftoring the duke to his command, an 1 to renewing his 
penfion, thofe were points that could only be decided by his future conduct; that the 
duke of Bourbon had refufed to receive his penfion ; that the count of Vendome had 
retired from office on his own accord, and that when he chofe to conduct himfelf in a 
manner confident with the duty he owed his fovereign, he would aft by him accord- 
ingly ; that he was very willing to pay the penfion of the count of Nevers, and to fa- 
tisfy him with regard to fome other complaints of lefs importance. Charles concluded 
his anfwer with an affurancc that it had ever been his intention to obferve the peace of 
Arras ; that if any one had prefumed to break it it-was without his knowledge, and he 
publickly difavowed him ; that he himfelf had feveral complaints to prefer on the non- 
obfervance of that treaty, but that he wifhed to fpare the duke of Burgundy all luch 
difagreeable recrimination. 

Had the conduct of the confederated princes been actuated by juft and patriotic mo- 
tives, the king's reply muft have immediately induced them to return to their duty. 
Charles, convinced that he had given them every fatisfacYion they could require, was 
furprized to hear, from his confidential minifters, that they were endeavouring to en- 
creafe the number of their partizans, by feducing the clergy, nobility and people of the 
diftant provinces. The conduct of the duke of Burgundy, in particular, aftonifhed the 
king ; and he was frequently heard to declare that, could he be allured any ferious at- 
tempt on his authority was intended, he would fufpend every other expedition in order 
t© march againft the rebels. His prudence, however, fuggefted to him a means of avert- 
ing the ftorm, without having recourfe to violent meafures, by feeking to gain over 
fome of the chief malcontents. With this view he invited the duke of Orleans to 
court, and afligned him a penfion of four thoufand livres : the duke, in return for the 
favourable reception he had experienced, detached the duke of Burgundy from the 
league ; and the example of that prince was followed by the count of Nevers, and the 
duke of Brittany, who had only engaged in the confederacy at the inftigation of the 
duke of Orleans. The dukes of Bourbon and Alencon, and the count of Vendome, 
being unable to fuftain a war by themfelves, were compelled to fubmit, and throw them- 
felves on the mercy of their fovereign. 

4 H 2 A. D. 
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A. D. 1443O Cliarles now marched, at the head of fixteen thoufand men at arms, 
to the relief of Tartas — a rtrong town fituated on the river Douze, near its junction 
with the Adour — which being inverted by the Englifti, had engaged to furrender if, by 
the twenty-third of June, an army fufficiently ftrong to raife the fiege did not appear 
before its walls. As the Englifh made no attempt to difpute the pofleflion of the place, 
it was furrendered to the king, who immediately rertored it to the lord of Albret, to 
whom it belonged. The army then proceeded to invert: Saint Sever on the Adour, 
which was taken by aflault, after a fiege of three weeks, and the garrifon were puHD 
the fword. Acques, Marmande and Reole experienced a fimilar fate. The former, 
however, was foon retaken by the enemy. But thefe trifling fuccertes were more than 
counteibalanccd by the lofs of La Hire, one of the mod fkilful and intrepid warriours 
of France, who died towards the end of the prefent campaign. 

Before the king returned to the northern parts of his dominions, he parted fome time 
at Montauban, in order to fettle a difference which had arifen between two powerful fami* 
lies, witli regard to the county of Comminges 8j . Peter Raymond, count of Commingesj, 
dying in 1375, left an only daughter, named Margaret, who was fir ft married to John 
the third, count of Armagnac, brother to the conftable aflaflinated at Paris, by whom 
fhe had two daughters, who both died without heirs. After the death of her firft huf- 
band, Margaret married John of Armagnac, eldeft fon to the count of Fezenzac ; but 
living on bad terms with this nobleman, flie feparated from him, and he was weak 
enough to die with grief for his lofs. But previous to his death, Margaret efpoufed Ma- 
thew de Foix, who, in confideration of her 'rich inheritance, was willing to overlook 
her defecls. Mathcw was much younger then Margaret, by whom he had only one 
daughter, who died in her infancy. Anxious to obtain pofleflion of the county of 
Comminges, he endeavoured to perfuade his wife to declare him her heir, but the old 
countefs perfifted in herrefufal to make a will in his favour. Enraged at her obfunacy, 
he confined her in one of his caftles, where flie remained a prifoner five-and-twenty 
years. Meanwhile her pofleffions were difputed by the counts of Foix and Armagnac; 
tke laft of whom founded his pretenfions on his relation (hip to John the third, count 
of Armagnac, his uncle, firft hull) and to Margaret. The countefs, however, notwith- 
ftanding the rigour of her captivity, found means- to make a will, by which fhe ap- 
pointed the king to be her heir. The uafonablenefs of this appointment was deduced, 
at the time, from a pretended declaration of Peter Raymond, Margaret's father, who, 
on his death-bed, was laid to have ordered,, that the county of Comminges, in cafe his 
daughter fhould leave no children, fhould be annexed to the crown of France. But 
independent of thefe circumftances, Villaret aflerts, that the rights of the kinc were 
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confirmed by the very nature of the difputed territory. The county of Comminges, 
bounded by the Pyrenees, the Vale of Aran, the counties of Aflarac, Touloufe and 
Bigorre, was originally an allodial lordfhip, which preferved its independence, till the 
year 1244, when Bernard the Fourth reiigned it to Raymond, count of Touloufe, to 
whom he confented to do homage for it in future. Since that period, the counts of 
Comminges had been vaflals of the counts of Touloufe, and according to the feudal 
laws, in cafe of failure of heirs, male or female, the fief reverted to the lord paramont. 
The king, therefore, in that capacity, alTerted his claims, and decided the differences 
between the counts of Foix and Armagnac, by taking pofTeffion of all the places of 
ftrength in the county of Comminges, and by reftoring the old countefs to liberty. 
Margaret, who was then eighty, died foon after, and before her death confirmed the 
will which fhe had made during her captivity. This was not the only mortification 
which the count of Armagnac experienced. The king deprived him of the powerof exer- 
cifing the privilege of the Regale within his domains, and foibade him to ftyle himfelf, in 
future, count, by the Grace of God — a prerogative, which his anceftors had enjoyed, from 
time immemorial. This was an unjuft exertion of arbitrary power, and, confi- 
dering the fervices which the houfe of Armagnac had rendered to Charles, it certainly 
expofed him to cenfure, not only for his tyranny but his ingratitude. The count of 
Armagnac, after the king's departure, made fome attempts to recover his pofTeffions and 
privileges, but, unable to cope with a powerful army, which the king fent to attack him, 
under the command of the dauphin, he was compelled to fubmit. 

During thefe tranfacTions, the Englifh had inverted Dieppe, which was ably and fuc- 
cefsfully defended by the governor, Charles Defmarets, aflifled by the count of Dunois, 
who had thrown himfelf into the place with a body of one thoufand men. As the 
feafon was far advanced, Talbot — lately created earl of Shrewfbury — who commanded 
the Englifh, defpajring of fuccefs without a ftronger force, left a part of his troops to 
guard the works lie had conftrucled, and repaired to Rouen to wait for a reinforcement 
which was daily expecled to arrive from England. During his abfence, the dauphin 
arrived with fixteen hundred men at arms, and made two defperate attacks on the Eng- 
lifh works, in the firft he was repulfed, but the fecond proved fuccefsful ; five hun- 
dred of the enemy were killed, and the reft taken prifoncrs. The dauphin then entered 
Dieppe in triumph, and rewarded thegarrifon and inhabitants for their valour and fidelity. 

About this time died John the Fifth, duke of Brittany, on whom his fubiecls had be- 
llowed, by unanimous confent, the honorable appellation of " the good Duke." Some 
time before his death the duke had formed the project of a marriage between his eldeft foci 
Francis, (who fuccee'ded him in the duchy) and Ifabella of Scotland, fitter to the dau- 
phinefs. Having questioned his ambaffadors, on their return from Scotland, on the per- 
fecVionsof his intended daughter-in-law, they afTu red him, that, " fhe was handfome 
•' enough, that her body was flraight and well-formed for bearing children, but that fhe 
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4< sppeaffed to them to be rather fimple."— The fluke replied—" fify dear frttttdx', I beg 
" you II return to Scotland ant! conduit her hither : her qualifications are juf fuch as I ecu 'J 
" wijh them 'Thofc great fubtil/ics in a wife are mare hurtful than fevviccabh* V 11 havc-n* 
," other; by Saint Nicholas, I think a wife wife enough ivhenfhe can diftnigufh her own 
" j^'f J rom h er hujbdtid's doublet." 

This year the duke of Burgundy acquired a farther extenfion of territory by the 
ceflion of the duchy of Luxembourg which he purchafed from Elizabeth of Luxem- 
bourg, the lawful heir, for a penfion of ten thoufand livres 8 *. 

A. D. 1444. ] Both France and England were, by this time, fo compleatlv ex- 
haufted that a fpeedy termination of the war appeared inevitable. The duke of York 
had already concluded a truce with the duchefs of Burgundy, in the name of the 
duke, her hufband, for an indeterminate time Ss ; and the Englifh council, convinced 
of their inability to puriue. the war with vigour, refolved to propofe terms of accommo- 
dation to Charles, and William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, was lent to Tours for that 
purpofe. To adjuft the terms of a Lifting peace, however, was found to be impoffible ; 
a truce, therefore, was concluded between the two monarchs, and their allies, to 
commence on the twenty-eighth of May, 1444, and to Lift till the firft of April, 
1446 ^ ; but the period of its duration was afterward prolonged to fix years. Had Suf- 
folk's commiffion extended no farther than to the reftoration of tranquillity, the Eng- 
11 fh nation would have been highly indebted to his efforts; but, unfortunately, he was 
charged, either by a private article of his inftruc~tions, or (which is more probable) by 
the fecret commands of the cardinal of Winchefter, to procure for young Henry a con- 
fort, who, being indebted to him for her elevation, might prove a formidable acquifition to 
his party. The perfon, fixed on for this purpofe was, Margaret of Anjou, daughter 
of Rene, count of Anjou, and titular king of Sicily. This princefs was one of the 
moil accomplifhed women of the age : with a perfon eminently beautiful, fhe poffeffed 
a mafculine vigour of mind, a daring fpirit of enterprize, and an undemanding at once 
(olid and acute ; in fhort, fhe was peculiarly calculated to acquire a defpotic afcen- 
dancy over the feeble mind of Henry, and to I'upply his imbecillity and defects. When 
Suffolk made his propofals to her, they were immediately accepted, and the treaty of 
marriage was accordingly figned; but though the princefs brought no dowry, he ven- 
tured, without any direft authority from the council, though, probably, by the de- 
fire of the cardinal— who might hope, by that means, to fecure the favour of Mar- 
garet—to engage, by a fecret article, that the province of Maine fhould be ceded to her 
uncle, Charles of Anjou, count of Maine, prime minifter and chief favourite of the 

»♦ Monftrelet. Hift. Genealoj. de la Maifon de France. ij R ym . Feed. torn. xi. p. 14, 26. 
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king of France. The articles of the marriage being adjufled, Suffolk returned to Eng- 
land to procure its ratification. 

Notwithftanding the oppofition of the duke of Glouceffer, the treaty of marriage 
was ratified by the king and council of England. Suffolk, on whom Henry had re- 
cently conferred the title of Marquis, was fent, with a fplendid train of peers and peer- 
efles, to conduct the new queen — who was then only in her feventeenth year to Eng- 
land, where flie landed in April, 1445. ° n tne twenty- fecond of that month, the 
marriage was confummated at South wich, in Hampfhire; and on the thirtieth of May, 
the ceremony of her coronation was performed, with great pomp and folemnitv, at 
Weftminfter Abbey. 

While the Englifh and French plenipotentiaries were engaged at Tours in fettling 
the conditions of the truce, and in attempts to eftablifh a durable peace, a circumftance 
occurred which had nearly occafioned a renewal of the war between the king of France 
and the duke of Burgundy. On the dauphin's return from his expedition into the 
county of Armagnac, a part of his army made a fudden irruption into the territories of 
Philip, where they committed great devaluations. The lord of Beaumont, marefchal 
of Burgundy, having afTembled the nobility of the province, marched againft the in- 
vaders, whom he attacked and defeated. The dauphin had arrived at Tours before he 
was informed of the chaflifement which his troops had received, which he was ab- 
furd enough to confider as an affront offered to himfelf, and accordingly fwore that 
he would revenge the infult he had fuftained. The duke of Burgundy, defpifing his 
threats, fent him word, that fhould he venture to carry hoftilities into his dominions, 
he would find him prepared to receive him. This difference might have been attended 
with fatal effects, had not the interpofition of mutual friends fufficed to calm the .re- 
fentment of either prince. 

The truce with England gave to France the firfl interval of repofe which fhe had 
enjoyed for a long feries of years. The people haftened to profit by the refforation of 
tranquillity; the operations of commerce and agriculture were renewed ; and the na- 
tion endeavoured by exertions of induftry to repair the calamities of war. But ft ill the 
intercourfe between the different provinces was interrupted by the numerous bands of 
armed plunderers whom the armiftice had deprived of their ufual occupation. An op- 
portunity, however, foon occurred, for ridding the kingdom of thefc formidable enemies. 
Frederic the Third, (who had fucceeded Albert the Second, in the Imperial throne) 
and his coufin Sigifmond, archduke of Auftria, had lighted up the flames of civil war in 
Switzerland, in the hope of facilitating to themfelves the means of conquering that coun- 
try ; and they now applied to the king of France to affift them with his troops in the 
accomplifhment of their projected enterprize. The archduke was affianced to Rade- 
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gonda, daughter to Charles, though the marriage never took place, as the princefs 
died before fhe had attained to years of maturity. This intended alliance, however, was 
eagerly feized by the French monarch as a plaufive pretext for granting the retired 
afliftance, by which means he would have an opportunity of delivering the provinces 
from the deftruiStive depredations of a turbulent and intractable banditti. The dauphin 
was appointed to command the expedition'; and his army confifted of fourteen thoufand 
French, and eight thoufand Englifti' 7 ; it is probable the latter had embarked in the 
expedition for the fame purpofe as Charles. 

The inhabitants of that part of Germany which is enclofed by the Rhine, the lake 
of Conftance, Franche-Comte, the lake of Geneva and le Valais, have ever enjoyed, 
from the earlieft times, the reputation of a warlike, frugal, and laborious people; averfe 
from dependance, and endued with fpirit to preferve that freedom which they pur- 
chafed with their blood. In their glorious ftruggles with the Romans, their love of 
liberty was eminently difplayed; but, at length, compelled to bend beneath the yoke of 
thofe proud conquerors, the Swifs were reduced to the fame ftate of fubjection with the 
other nations of Germany 8S . They afterward paffed under the domination of Charle- 
magne ; but were reftored to freedom, at the rcqueft of the pope, and in reward of their 
valour difplayed in the wars againft the Saracens, by Lewis the Gentle, who allowed 
them to legiflate for themfelves. The period of this conceflion may be confidered as 
the firft epoch of their liberty; but the eftablifhment «f that liberty proved the fource 
of almoft continual "wars during feveral centuries, principally with the houfe of Auftria. 
Though the Swifs were fometimes opprefled, their native love of freedom never failed to 
revive their courage, and to enable them to refift the yoke of fervitude. It is a talk of 
extreme difficulty to fubdue men, accuftomed to labour and inured to fatigue, whofe 
wants are few, who, living in a rough climate, are content with a fcanty fubfiftance, 
extracted from an nlmoft barren foil, and who prefer death to flavery. Divided into 
various tribes or villages, they were induced to form aflociations for the purpofe of mu- 
tual defence. The firft affociation mentioned in hiftory, was formed in the year 1251, 
between the inhabitants of Schuitz, Zurich, and Uri ; but this confederacy, like many 
fucceeding ones, was only temporary. It was not till the year 1296, that that revolu- 
tion occurred which gave a folid bafis to the independent republic of Switzerland. At 
that time the Swifs acknowledged the authority of the emperors of the houfe of Auftria, 
who appointed governors, or rather judges, in criminal matters — for all civil affairs 
were decided by the laws of the country, adminiftered by their own magiftrates. But the 
tyranny of thefe governors foon arofe to fuch a height as to excite the u'niverfal indig- 
nation of the Swifs. One of them, named Gifle'r, who was governor of Schuitz and Uri, 

*7 Villaret, torn. xv. p. 369. " Hift. ties Ti c'izc Cantons. 
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had conftrudted a fortrefs near AltorfF, which he called— Yoke of Extreme Servitude. 
This fame man caufed a pike to be ftuck in the middle of the market-place at Altorff, 
with a cap placed upon it, which he ordered every one to falute as he pafled it, under 
pain of death. This infolence of defpotifm determined feveral of the inhabitants to 
enter into a league for the expulfion of the tyrant, and the aflertion of their rights. 
The three leaders of this confpiracy were StourEicher, of Schuitz ; Arnold of Uander- 
vald, and William Tell, of Uri. An infult offered to this laft haftened the meafures 
of the confpirators ; having rcfufed to fubmit to the ridiculous homage required by- 
Gifler, he was carried before that tyrant, by whom he was fentenced either to lofe his 
head, or to hit an apple with an arrow, at a certain diftance, placed on the bare head 
of his only {"on. Tell, without hefitation, preferred the former ; but being told that his 
fon would, even in that cafe, be put to death, he confented to perform the dreadful 
talk which the tyrant had impofed on him. Thoufands of fpeftators attended the aw- 
ful ceremony; all fhuddering with terror left the unhappy father ftiould be led to the 
commiftion of an involuntary parricide ; but fortunately he ftruck the apple without 
injuring his fon. It was obferved that on his preparing to fhoot, he had drawn two 
arrows from his quiver ; the governor, alarmed at the fight, enquired the caufe of it ; 
when Tell boldly replied — " Had I been fo unfortunate as to wound my fon ; this 
" fecond arrow was deftined to pierce your heart." — A mind fufceptible of remorfe 
would, by fuch an anfwer, have been reftored to a fenfe of its duty ; but the (irmnefs 
of Tell pn!y tended to augment the indignation of Gifler. Not daring to facrifice to 
his vengeance the virtuous citizen, when furrounded by his admiring countrymen, 
he ordered him to be feized, and, loading him with chains, embarked with him on the 
lake of Uri, for the purpofe of confining him in a diftant fortrefs for the remainder of 
his days. They had not long left the fhore, before a ftorm arofe and continued to rage 
with fuch violence that the veflel was in danger of being loft ; when fome one on board 
advifed the governor to entruft the management of it to the prifoner, whofe ftrcngth 
and addrefs were alone adequate to encounter the fury of the waves. Tell was accord- 
ingly unbound ; when feizing the helm he had the good fortune to avoid the perils which 
threatened him ; and having gained the point of a rock which terminated a neck of land, 
he haftily fprang from the boat, andpufhing it from him with his foot, again committed 
it to the mercy of the waves. The rock is ftill to be feen, and is diftinguifhed by the 
appellation of Tel? s Jione. Some time after the ftorm ceafed, when Gifler and his re- 
tinue landed at a fhort diftance from the fpot, which Tell having perceived he laid 
wait for them at a defile through which they muft neceflarily pafs, and with a well- 
directed arrow ftretched the inhuman governor lifelefs on the ground. He then haf- 
tened to Schuitz, and informed the chiefs of the confpiracy of what had pafled. The 
three Cantons of Schuitz, Uandervald and Uri, immediately flew to arms, demolilhed 
all the fortrefles which the Auftrians had conftructed, and effected the expulfion of 
their tyrants. The Emperor Albert led an army againft thofe champions of freedom ; 
but he was aflaflinated by his nephew, as he was paffing a river. The confederates 
Vol. II. 4 1 wh °> 
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who, at firft, had only formed an aflbciation for ten years, refilled the whole power of 
Leopold the Ion of Albert. Thirteen hundred of thefe feditious peafants — as they were 
contemptuoufly ftyled by the German nobility — obtained a complete vidtory over an Au- 
ftrian army of twenty thoufand men. The three affociated Cantons, encouraged by their 
iuccefs, and convinced that their fafety depended on their union, rendered it perpetual 
by an a£t of the feventh of December, 1 3 15, which contained many wife and falutary 
regulations. 

Such was the origin of the Helvetic league, which though confined at firft was fpeedily 
ftrengthened by the accemon of the neighbouring Cantons, who were anxious to partake 
of the glory and happinefs it was fo well calculated to promote. An abhorrence of tyranny 
and fervitude ; frugality, moderation, wife laws and purity of manners, have given 
ilrength and durability to the government of thefe virtuous republicans ; who main- 
tained a fevere though glorious ftruggle for independence during the long fpace of two 
centuries. 

The Swifs were engaged in the fiege of Zurich, which had not vet joined the con- 
federacy, when the dauphin Lewis marched againft them. After that prince had 
formed a junction with the troops of the emperor and the archduke, the Swifs fent 
a detachment of twelve hundred men — from their army which was encamped before 
Zurich — to attack him. In the plain of Bottclcn, between Bafil and Montbeliard, a moft 
defperate aftion was fought between thefe hardy fons of freedom and the combined 
forces of France and Germany. The dauphin's cavalry were repulfed by thegallant Swifs 
who, croffing a rapid ftream, ported themfelves in the garden of a lazaretto, and there 
continued to fight till almoft every man of them was flain; — the few that efcaped were, 
on their return, maffacred by their countrymen. The French, Englifh, and Imperialifts 
loft fix thoufand men on this memorable day. The names of the twelve hundred patriots 
who thus facrificed their lives to the liberties of their country are ftill preferved in the 
public regifters of Switzerland. Lewis, convinced that another fuch victory would 
prove fatal to his army, accepted the offers of peace propofed by the Swifs under the 
mediation of the council of Bafil and the duke of Savoy. It was accordingly fettled that 
F # rance lhould obferve a ftri£t neutrality between the confederated Cantons and the princes 
ofthehoufc of Auftria. The emperor, enraged at this defection of his allies, endeavoured 
to harafs them as much as he could, for which purpofe he ordered the inhabitants to re- 
fufe them lodgings, and took care to deprive them of food and forage. Thus diftreffed 
they were compelled to ravage the country, and were in confequence attacked by the 
peafants, who maffacred great numbers of them. The dauphin returned to France with 
the fmall remains of his army, alhamed of an expedition in which he had acquired nei- 
ther honour nor advantage. 
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About this time, Lewis loft his wife, a princefs of great perfonal accomplifhments, 
united to a cultivated mind. Affable, generous, and companionate, her heart always 
felt for diftrefs, and her hand was ever open to relieve it. She was a liberal patron 
of the fciences, and was herfelf a poet, often parting whole nights in the compofition of 
ballads and rondeaux. Though ftrictly virtuous Ihe did not efcape calumny. Jamet 
du Tillay, bailiff of Vermandois, on entering her apartment one evening, found the 
princefs in bed, and John d'Eftouteville fitting at the bed fide. The ladies of her re- 
tinue were in the room, but as there was no other light but what the fire afforded, Du 
Tillay took occafion to obferve that the dauphinefs ought not to be left in that fitua- 
tion. "I his obfervation being malignantly interpreted by thofe to whom it was ad- 
dreffed, they repented it to Margaret, which occafioned her the molt violent uneafinefs. 
Du Tillay, in his juftification, maintained that he only meant to blame the neglect of her 
attendants j and this'excufe, indeed, was fufficient, had he confined himfelf to that ob- 
fervation ; but he was farther accufed of having faid — " That the dauphinefs was in- 
" capable of bearing children, that the dauphin did not love her, and that fhe had ra- 
" ther the manners of a ftrumpet than of a great princefs." Thefe remarks had re- 
duced Margaret to a ftate of defpair whence every effort to relieve her proved fruitlefs. 
A few days before fhe expired, fhe was heard to exclaim — " Ah Jamet, Jamet, you have 
" gained your ends. If I die, it is through you, and the injurious cxprejjions you have made 
" ujfof, without caufe or reafon." After her death, Du Tillay was, by the king's com- 
mand, called to account for his conduct. Nicholas Chambre, captain in the king's 
guards, and Renaut de Drefnay, maintained to his face, that he had uttered the words 
which had been laid to his charge. This affair employed the court for fome time. The 
queen herfelf was examined on the fubject by the chancellor. All the depofitions that 
were taken tended to confirm the guilt of Du Tillay, who offered to maintain his in- 
nocence by fingle combat. Several noblemen accepted the challenge, but Charles in- 
terfered and forbade them to fight. The conduct of both the king and dauphin on this 
occafion is perfectly myfterious. The noblemen who offered to revenge the injured 
honour of Margaret were banifhed, while the man who had occafioned her death was 
fuffered to remain at court 85 . Some have pretended that the dauphin was extremely 
fond of his wife, and expreffed the greateft concern for her lofs ; while others have af- 
firmed that he could not abide her, on account of certain fecret defects, which they have 
not fpecified. 

Charles determined to profit by the interval of tranquillity which the prolongation of 
the truce with England fecured to the kingdom, to refcue his fubjects from the incon- 
veniences to which they were inceffantly expofed, by the licentious conduct of the 
troops. With this view he affembled the princes of the blood, the nobility and the 
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principal officers of the army, whom he engaged, by an appeal to their intereft, to fecond 
his efforts for the accomplifhment of this falutary plan. Some attempts had already been 
made, by way of experiment, to fupport a body of troops, that were paid by the towns 
and villages in which they were ftationed. This had fucceeded, and the people, aware 
of the advantages to be reaped from a regular eftablifhment, chearfully confented to pay 
an annual impoft for the pay and fupport of the army ; in return for which the king 
gave up the profits which his predeceffors had been accuflomed to derive from a debafe- 
ment of the coin. This impoft was alfo rendered lefs onerous to the fubjedr. by the 
abolition of a variety of oppreffive taxes, to which he had before been liable. 

The king having fettled this important point announced the execution of his project. 
All the troops were reviewed, when the moft courageous, and beft-equipped, were fe- 
ledted to complete the number that was meant to be retained. The reft were imme- 
diately difmiffed, and received pofitive orders from the king to return to their refpedlive 
homes, without committing any diforders on the road. By the fame declaration, they 
were forbidden, under pain of being treated as enemies to their country, and difturbers- 
of the public repofe, to take up arms and affemble together, without an expre/s com- 
mand from the fovereign. To enforce the execution of this ordonnance, the conftable's 
lieutenants, the marefchals and other officers, had received orders to line the public 
roads with their archers. Thefe wife precautions were fo rigidly obferved, that no* the 
fmalleft tumult occurred. Many cf the difbanded troops returned to their families and 
became ufeful members of fociety ; while others, unwilling to renounce a life of plun- 
der, and alarmed at the feverity of the new regulations, abandoned their country. — 
From this moment, France enjoyed a degree of tranquillity to which it had been a. 
ftranger for more than a century. 

The troops whom Charles determined to keep were divided into fifteen companies of. 
oije hundred lances eaGh. Each lance, or man at arms, was attended by three archers, a 
coutillicr, or efquire, and a page, all mounted, fothat the twelve companies formed a body 
of nine thoufand men. The officers — : ns we are told by a contemporary writer — were all 
experienced captains, in the choice of whom merit and not birth was confulted. The pay 
of a man at arms was ten livresa month ; of a coutillier, a hundred fous; of an archer, four 
livres ; and of a page, fixty fous. A great numberof gentlemen, and even men of inferior, 
rank, whofe fortune enabled them to follow the profeffion of arms, joined this body of 
horfe, as volunteers, in the hope of being appointed to fill the vacant places. Thefe fu- 
pernumeraries encreafed to fuch a degree, that, in a fhort time, fome of the companies 
could bring twelve hundred horfe into the field. Befides their captainsand other officers, 
the king appointed infpeclors and commiflaries, to review them, and to keep them in or- 
der. When the leaders fhewed too great indulgence to their men they were anfwerable 
for their faults. In time of peace, and while in winter-quarters, they were all fubjeel to 
the jurifdittion of the place where they were ftationed'. They were reftrained, by the 
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fevereft penalties, from the commiffionof violence and diforder; and were forbidden to ex- 
act any thing whatever from the perfons in whofe lioufes they were quartered. This- 
ft rift obfcrvance of difcipline foon difpelled the terror which the foldiery had long been 
accuftomed to infpire. The people began to confider them as their defenders, and to ef- 
teem them accordingly; and petitions were prefented to the king from all parts of his do- 
minions, to requeft the favour of providing them with quarters 90 . They were paid where 
they were ItS^joned, fo that the produce of the tax, impofed for their fupport, was gene- 
rally fpent in the province in which it had been raifed. As there were ftill many younger 
fons of the nobility who could not be admitted into the new companies of men at arms/, 
and whofe indigence prevented them from ferving as fupernumeraries, the king retained 
a certain number of them, and affigned them a ftipend of twenty crowns per month 9I . 
According to Fauchet, thefe penfioners who, were called Les Gentil/hommes de Vingt Ecus, 
were the fame as the gentlemen of the king's houfhold. The king, at the fame time, 
formed a body of four thoufand archers, whofe number hepropofed to augment whenever 
the fervice of the ftate fhould require it. 

Three years after this period, Charles created a new order of troops, deftined to ferve 
only in time of war. By an edict publifhed at Tours, in 1448 9 % it was ordained that- 
every parifh in the kingdom fhould feledt one of its inhabitants, Ikilled in the ufe of the 
bow, and completely equipped, who was to receive four livres a month, while on actual 
fervice. In time of peace their pay ceafed, but they were exempted from every kind of 
impoft. This exemption procured them the appellation of Les Francs- Archers. Thefe 
foldiers proved of little ufe ; as they conftantly refided in their villages, they wanted that 
emulation, that Efprit de Corps, which fo ftrongly diftinguifhes all regular troops; in 
fhort they became ufelefs members of the community, for, confidering themfelves asmi- 
Jitary-men, they defpifed all ruftic occupations; — they were peafants in the camp, and 
foldiers in the country. Thus did Charles effect the eftabliffiment of a ftanding army, 
maintained by a regular and perpetual impoft ; an eftabliffiment that gave to the French 
monarcbs a degree of fuperiority over their great vaffals, which nothing could, in future, 
counterbalance. The princes and the nobility were not aware of the confequences of a 
regulation which founded the greatnefs of the monarchy on the ruin of their own. This 
revolution in the army neceffarily produced a revolution in the ftate. The moft power- 
ful landholders could no longer oppofe, with any profpect of fuccefs, a fovereign who was 
conftantly armed. The divifion of interefts which prevailed among thefe opulent fubjedls 
precluded the poffibility of a regular and folid union, on which alone their prefervation 
depended. By engaging, feparately, in fuch an unequal conteft, they funk beneath the 
weight of the fupreme power, which acquired additional ftrength from their fall ; and the 
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king recovered that univerfal empire — within the realm — which had been torn, by the 
feudal ufurpation. from the pofterity of Charlemagne. 

A. D. 1445, 1446, 1447, 1448.] Charles having thus introduced order into his 
finances and difcipiine among his troops, now laboured to recal the advantages of com- 
merce, and to revive the languid fpirit ofinduftry. He prudently overlooked the levity 
of the Genoefe, who had demanded his afllftance, and afterward expelled his troops from 
their country ; and he declined fupporting the pretenfions of the duke of Orleans to Mi- 
lan — founded on the marriage contrail: of his mother Valentina, which fecured to him 
the poffeffion of that duchy, in default of male heirs of John Galeazzo Vifconti, who 
had recently died: But the king interfered with vigour and effect on another occafion. 
On the marriage of Henry of England to Margaret of Anjou, the province of Maine had 
beenpromifed to Charles of Anjou, the queen's uncle. The court of London had ftudi- 
oufly delayed the reftoration of that county, for the ceflion whereof no plaufible reafort 
could be offered, but Charles inftantly ordered the Count of Dunois, at the head of a 
powerful army, to enter the province and expel the Englifh ; Man's, after a gallant refiil- 
ance, was compelled to capitulate ; and, with its dependencies, was for ever alienated from 
the crown of England. 

But while the epithet of Victorious was annexed to the name of Charles ; while his 
fortune and his conduct excited envy and fecured admiration, he was deftined to experi- 
ence all the pangs of domeftic infelicity and filial ingratitude 93 . The dauphin, fince 
the war of the Pragucrie, had appeared anxious to repair his firft error by the adoption 
of a line of conduct diftinguifhed for its prudence and circumfpecYion. The king 
had reflored him his confidence, and had entrufted him with the moll important commif- 
fions. But thefe marks of kindnefs, which would have made a deep impreffion on any 
other mind, had no effecT: on the inflexible temper ot Lewis. The martial achieve- 
ments of this prince had greatly encreafed his preemption; and an impatience to dif- 
play thofe fuperior talents with which he fancied himfelf endowed, induced him to 
form an unnatural wifh to accelerate the arrival of that period when the reins of go- 
vernment would be delivered into his own hands. In order to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of his pernicious defign, he had feduced, by the hope of reward, feveral of 
the crofs-bowmen and archers belonging to the king's guard. Fortunately he attempt- 
ed to corrupt the fidelity of Anthony de Chabannes, count of Dammartin, who re- 
vealed the plot to his father. Charles inftantly fent for his fon, and reproached him 
with his criminal intent. Lewis, without betraying any figu of confufion, denied the 
iact, and treated Chabannes as an impollor: That nobleman replied, that he knew whf.t 
refpedl was due to the fon of his fovereign, but that he was ready to maintain by 

93 Obfervations fnr l'Hiiloire de France. Hiftoire de Louis XI. par M. Duclos. Preface Hiftor. des Mem. 
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arms the truth of his affertion againft any of the dauphin's houfhold. The unhappy 
monarch was but too well convinced of his fon's infamy j feveral of the Scotch guards, 
who had entered into the plot, the object of which was the feizure of the king's 
perfon, and, poffibly, his affaffination, were executed, and their leader, Cuningham, would 
have experienced a fimilar fate, but for the interceffion of the Scottiih monarch. 
Lewis, finding his perfidy difcovered, retired into Dauphine, a few days after the queen 
had given birth to a prince (in 1446), to whom the king affigned the duchy of Berry 
as an appanage. The dauphin never returned to court during his father's reign. Some 
authors have afcribed his difgrace to an infult he offered to Agnes Sorrel ; but the 
filence of contemporary writers on the fubject muff, be confidered as a fufficient con- 
futation of fuch an opinion. That amiable female employed the influence (he poffef- 
fed over the mind of her royal lover for the bell: of purpofes ; fhe inceflantly excited 
him to deeds of glory, and, roufing him from that amorous lethargy which his na- 
tural indolence led him to encourage, her virtues may be laid to have counteracted the 
effect of her charms. In fhort, could Charles's violation of that love, efleem and 
refpect which the conduct of his queen fo eminently deferved, admit of excufe ; that 
excufe might be found in the numerous accomplifhments of his fair paramour, whofe 
frailty — far more excufeable than that of the monarch — was the only crime with which 
her enemies could reproach her. 

While Charles was employed in reftoring his kingdom to its former fplendour, the 
diffentions which prevailed in the councils of England, afforded him a fair profpect of 
effecting the total expulfion of his enemies from France. The queen's faction, headed 
by the cardinal of Winchefter and the marquis of Suffolk, had facrificed to their am- 
bition and revenge the gallant duke of Gloucefter, whofe death was hi'ghly and juftly 
jefented by the people. This atrocious deed, joined to fome other acts of injuftice, 
excited a fpirit of difcontent throughout the nation, and paved the way for thofe 
tumults and diforders which fo fatally marked the difalfrous reign of the Sixth Henry. 

The king of France had refolved to profit by this combination of favourable occur- 
rences, and, having made every neceffary preparation for purfuing the war with vi- 
gour and effetSt, he only waited for a favourable opportunity to renew hoftilities ; and 
fuch a one fpfiedily occurred. Sir Francis Surienne, after he had been compelled to 1 
evacuate the county of Maine, had retired, at the head of his troops which amounted 
to two thoufand five hundred men, into Normandy, under the natural expectation of 
being received and protected by Edmund, duke of Somerfet, who had recently replaced 
the duke of York in the government of that province. Somerfet, however, being 
fcarcely able to find pay and fubfiftence for the forces already there, refufsd * them 
admittance ; upon which they repaired to Brittany, feized the fmall town of Fou- 
geres on the river Covefnon ; repaired the fortifications of Pontorfon and St. 
Jacques de Beuvron, and fubfifted by committing depredations on the whole pro- 
vince. The duke of Brittany, juftly enraged at the infraction of a truce, in which,. 
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as an ally of France, he had been included, made inftant application for redrefs to the 
duke of Somerfet j who replied, that the violence was committed without his know- 
ledge, and, having no authority over Surienne, and his followers, he could not poflibly 
be anfwerable for the confequences. This reply proving unfatisfactory to the duke of 
Brittany, that prince appealed to the king of France as his liege lord, who, in the moll 
peremptory terms, infifted that Somerfet fhould recal the plunderers, and make repara- 
tion to the duke of Brittany for all the damages which he had fuftained ; and, that an 
accommodation might be abfolutely impracticable, he eftimated thofe damages at the 
enormous fum of fixteen hundred thoufand crowns. 

A. D. 1449, 1450.] Four powerful bodies of troops were now deftined /or the in- 
vasion of Normandy : One commanded by Charles in perfon ; a fecond by the duke of 
Brittany, a third by the duke of Alenijon ; and a fourth by the count of Dunois. As the 
governor of Normandy had been obliged to difmifs the greater part of his forces from want 
of money to pay thein, and to fuffer the fortifications of the towns and caftles to be- 
come ruinous for the fame reafon, the French experienced but little rehftance. Ver- 
neuil, Nogent-fur-Seine, Chateau-Gaillard, Pont-Audemer, Gifors, Mantes, Vernon, 
Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Belefme and Pont-a-l'Arche, were fpeedily 
reduced ; while Somerfet remained at Rouen unable to oppofe the progrefs of the enemy. 
The garrifon of that city confifted but of two thoufand men ; and Charles, having re- 
duced the greateft part of Normandy in lefs than four months, advanced, at the begin- 
ning of October, to attack the capital, with a numerous and well-difciplined army. 
The inhabitants, averfe from the Englifh government, called on Somerfet to furren- 
der ; and, after a feeble rehftance, he was obliged to confent to a capitulation, by 
which he not only delivered up Rouen to the French, but engaged to put them in 
pofleffion of Arques, Caudebec, Tancarville, Mouitier-Villiers, Liflebonne and Hon- 
fleur, on condition that he fhould be fuffered to go with the garrifon wherever he pleal- 
ed, leaving the gallant Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, and feveral other noblemen as 
hoftages, to be detained till the terms of capitulation fhould be fulfilled. The gover- 
nor of Honficur refufed to obey the orders of Somerfet, and fuftained a fiege, but was 
obliged to furrender on the eighteenth of February, 1450: Harfleur, too, made an ob- 
ftinate defence, but, at length, experienced a fnnilar fate. 

The king during thefe operations had eftablifhed his quarters at the abbey of Jumieges, 
five leagues diftant from Honfieur, where Agnes Sorrel had recently arrived, in order 
to give him intelligence of a confpir.icy which had been formed againft his life 5 *. Charles, 
however, treated the report as fabulous, and while he was endeavouring to difpel the 
fears of his fair miftrefs, which he afcribed to the warmth of her affection, fhe was 
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taken in labour, and, after giving birth to a child which lived fix months, fome dan- 
gerous fymptons appeared, and me expired in the abbey ss . We have already paid a juft 
tribute of applaufe to the virtues and accompli fhments of Agnes Sorrel, who left three 
daughters by the king ; Margaret, who married Oliver de Coetivi, fenefchalof Guienne ; 
Jane, wife to Anthony du Beuil, count of Sancerre ; and Charlotte, married to James 
de Breze, count of Maulevrier, fenefchal of Normandy, who, in the fucceeding reign, 
having furprized her in the coramiffion of adultery with a gentleman of Poitou, imme- 
diately facrificed both her and her lover to his injured honour. — After the death of 
Agnes Sorrel, the amorous monarch transferred his affections to her niece, the lady of 
Villequier. 

While Charles was engaged in the reduction of Upper Normandy, the conftable 
and his nephew, the duke of Brittany, were equally fuccefsful at the other extremity 
of the province. Surienne not only furrendered the town of Fougeres, but engaged in 
the fervice of France, which conduct feems to fanction a fuppofition, that thofe de- 
predations which he had before committed, and which afforded to Charles the pretext 
for a renewal of hoftilities, had been preconcerted with that monarch. The duke of Brit- 
tany granted an exemption from all fubfidies, for twenty years, to the inhabitants of this 
town, important from its fituation, its commerce, and manufactures of cloth. 

At the commencement of the next campaign, three thoufand Englifli were land- 
ed at Cherbourg, under the conduct of fir Thomas Kyriel, who reduced the town of 
Valognes, after a fiege of three "weeks. He then croffed the Cotentin, with the view 
to join the duke of Somerfet, who had taken refuge at Caen ; but being overtaken by the 
count of Clermont, at the village of Fourmigny, between Carentan and Bayeux, an ac- 
tion enfued. The Englifh were at firft victorious, but the French being reinforced by 
the arrival of the conftable with three hundred men at arms, and eight hundred archers, 
the tide of fuccefs was turned in their favour, and the enemy fuftained a total defeat. If 
the French hiftorians may be credited, the Englifh (whofearmy had been greatly encreafed 
by detachments from different garrifons) loft four thoufand feven hundred and feventy- 
four men in the action, befides fourteen hundred prifoners, among whom was their ge- 
neral, Kyriel ;' 6 — of their own lofs they fay nothing. 

The victory of Fourmigny was followed by the fiege ofVire, which furrendered in * 
few days. The army then feparated; the count of Clermont invefted Bayeux, while the 
conftable, in conjunction with the duke of Brittany, formed the fiege of A vranches, which, 
in three weeks, was reduced to the neceffity of capitulating. Tombelaine, a fortrefs that 
was deemed impregnable, furrendered on the approach of the French £ and Bayeux, after 
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a vigorous refiftance, was likewife compelled to fubmit. Biicquebec, Valognes, and 
Saint Sauveur-le-Vicomte experienced a fimilar fate. The garrifons of thefe different 
towns had retired to Cherbourg and Caen ; this laft place was defended by the duke of 
Somerfet with four thoufand men ; but being inverted by the king in peifon with alt 
the troops in his dominions ; he capitulated on the fir ft of July. A part of the army 
was then detached to reduce the towns of Falaife and Domfront, which made but little 
refiftance ; while the conftable laid fiege to Cherbourg. This important place was 
taken on the twelfth of Auguft ; and thus did Charles, in little more than a twelve- 
month, wreft from the Englilh the important province of Normandy, which had coft 
them lo much time, and fuch an effufion of blood to acquire. 

The fuccefs which Charles had experienced in Normandy induced him to attempt the 
reduction of Guienjjf. Several detachments were accordingly fent towards that 
province at the end of the campaign, and the ftrongtown of Btrgerac, fituated on the 
river Dordogne, was reduced in' a few days. The count D'Orval, with feme other 
leaders, made incuriions into the Bordelois> at the head of five hundred men at arms, 
and laid wafte Le Medoc. The mayor of Bourdeaux with a body of troops, to the- 
amount of nearly ten thoufand, attacked thefe ravagers, who, notwithftanding the in- 
feriority of their numbers, obtained a complete victory. The Englifh left eighteen' 
hundred men on the field, befides twelve hundred prifoners 97 . Before the troops entered 
into winter-quarters, they reduced the towns of Laufac, Montferrand, Sainte-Foix and. 
Chalais. 

The winter was employed in making preparations for the enfuing campaign, but 
although the revival of induftry had reftored plenty to the kingdom, and the taxes had- 1 
been punctually paid by the provinces, the king, on examination, found his coffers 
empty. This alarming difcovery oecafioned a ftridf. inveftigation into the conduct of 
the minifters of finance, and Xaincoins, a Florentine, receiver-general of the finances, 
being applied to the torture, confeffed the moft enormous depredations, in confequence 
whereof he was fentenced to die, together with his clerk, James Chartier ; but the king 
prTrdoned them both on condition that they fhould pay him the fum of fixty thoufand- 
crowns of gold. Another financier, named James Cceur, a man of immenfe wealth, 
was likewife feized and tried by commiflioners appointed by the king for that purpofe. 
Whether this man was really guilty of the crimes imputed to him by his enemies, it 
is impoffible, at this diftance of time, to afcertain; ; but certain it is that his trial was 
conducted with the moft fhameful partiality, and that his judges were predetermined 
to convict him. He was fentenced to die, but the king changed his punifhment into' 
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perpetual banifhment ; after exacting a fine of four hundred thoufand crowns, and con- 
fifcating all his property. 

The dauphin, about this time, gave his father frefh fubject for uneafinefs, by con- 
tracking a marriage with the princefs Charlotte, daughter to Lewis, duke of Savoy. 
The king, who highly difapproved of the connection, ftrictly enjoined him to enter 
into no engagement till peace fliould be concluded, when he intended to marry him t» 
a princefs of England. Lewis, however, regardlefs of thefe injunctions, concluded 
the treaty with the duke of Savoy, who agreed to give his daughter a portion of two 
hundred thoufand crowns, the marriage-ceremony was accordingly performed at Cham- 
bery ; but as the bride was yet too young to confummate the marriage, it was fettled 
that fhe fhould remain at the court of Savoy till fhe fliould have attained to years of 
maturity. 

A. D. 145 1.] The campaign was opened in Guienne, by the liege of Mont-Guyon, 
a ftxong fortrefs on the confines of the Perigord, which was fpeedily reduced : the town 
of Blaye was next taken by affault ; feveral other places experienced a fimilar fate, and 
Bourdeaux itfelf foon furrendered to the count of Dunois. Bayonne, the only town 
which now remained in poffeffion of the Englifh, was befieged at the beginning of 
Auguft, by the count of Foix ; being ill provided with provifion and ammunition it 
was reduced to the neceffity of capitulating, on the twenty-fifth of the fame month. 
The governor, and the garrifon remained prifoners of war; and a contribution of forty 
thoufand crowns was levied on the inhabitants. Thus was the important province of 
Guienne, which had ever been governed by independent princes, even under the firft 
race of kings, at length annexed to the crown of France. Hitherto the French mo- 
narchs had only enjoyed over Guienne a right of fovereignty which had been often 
difputed ; except Lewis the Seventh, who acquired a temporary property in it, in right 
of his wife Eleonora, -which-he loft on the diffolution of his marriage with that princefs. 
By the conqueft of Guienne, Charles found himfelf poffeffed of greater power than any 
of his predeceffors fince Hugh Capet. The city of Calais was all that the Englifh now 
poffeffed in .the kingdom ; and amidft all their civil feuds and public diffentions, they 
never loft .fight of the defence of that place, of the importance whereof experience 
^had convinced them. 

A. D. 1452.] The nobility of Guienne, being ftrongly attached to the Englifh, 
•were highly difcontented at the change of government; and they deputed two of their 
bodv to London to urge the king of England to undertake the recovery of the province; 
which they reprefented as a matter eafy of accomplifhmeut. Indeed the conjuncture 
was favourable, for Charles had left only a fmall body of troops in Guienne under the 
command of the count of Clermont, governor of the province, in the hopes of con- 
ciliating the affection of the inhabitants by fuch a mark of confidence. 
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The Englifh miniftry eagerly embracer! the opportunity, and the venerable Talbot, earl of 
Shrewibury, now in his eightieth year, fet fail for the continent with a body of four thou- 
fand troops. He landed on the coaft of Medoc, and all the towns and fortrefles in that pro- 
vince opened their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of Bourdeaux were no fooner 
apprized of the arrival of theEnglifli than they invited Talbot to repair thither. That no- 
bleman accordingly entered the city in triumph, and made thefenefchal of Guienne, and 
the French garrifon, prifoners of war. The king was at the caftle of Lufignan when he 
received intelligence of this unexpected invafion. Moft of his troops being difperfed, he 
iflued orders to affemble them with all poffible expedition ; and, in the mean time, hedif- 
patched the marefchals of Loheac and Jalognes, with feveral other noblemen, at the head, 
of fix hundred lances, to reinforce the count of Clermont, and enable him to fuftain the 
firft efforts of the enemy. Talbot had already completed the reduction of the Bordelois, 
and, advancing into the Perigord, laid liege to Gaftillon, a ftrongplace on the river Dor- 
dogne, the garrifon whereof he compelled to furrender. He next reduced Fronfac, and 
purfuing his advantage with vigour, he recovered the whole province of Guienne in ftill 
left time than the king had taken to fubdue it in the preceding^ campaign. - 

As foon as Charles had afTembled his army, he advanced to the frontiers of the Peri- 
gord, where Chabannes inverted Chalais, which he carried by aiFault, -after a fiege of fix 
days: a part of the garrifon was put to the fword ; and eighty men, who had retired to 
a tower, where they were compelled to furrender at difcretion, were beheaded, as rebels 
and traitors who had violated their oaths. During thefe tranfadlions, the dauphin, who had 
raifed a body of troops, the year before, in order to attack his father,- fent to offer hisfcr- 
vrces to Charles. The king replied, that he had already undertaken and atchieved the 
conqueft of Normandy and Guienne without him, and that hedid not want his affiftance 
to enable him to recover this laft province. The dauphin afcribed the fevcrity of this 
anfwerto the count of Dunois, and, in revenge, he confifcatedtha lordlhip of Valbonnais, 
which belonged to that nobleman 

The royal army, ftrengthenedTby the Breton troops, under the command of the count 
of Etampes, formedthe fiege of Caftillon, on the 13th of July. Talbot was prefTed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring country to march to the relief of the place j and as he had 
lately received a reinforcement of four thoufand men, under the command of his fon lord 
Lille, he complied — though reluctantly — with their folicitations. He arrived before Caf- 
tillon at the head of one thoufand men at arms* having left orders with his fon to follow 
him with the reft of the troops. The defeat of a body of archers, who defended an ad- 
vanced poft, wag confidered.by the Englilh as a favourable omen ; Talbot purfued the 
fugitives to the French camp, but his aftonifhment was inexpreffible when he found it had: 
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been ftrongly fortified, and was guarded by formidable batteries on every fide, particularly 
as the inhabitants of Caftillon had fent him word that the enemy were preparing for 
flight. But though Talbot might be taken by furprize, his foul was inacceffible to fear ; 
he attacked, without hefitation, one of the ftrongeft works, which was defended by a cho- 
len band of French nobility; notwithftanding the (laughter occafioned by the enemy's 
guns, the Englifh rufhed forward with incredible ardour. During two hours the conflict 
was maintained with equal obftinacy on both fides, nor had fo bloody an encounter taken, 
place for. a long time. At length the Englifh, overpowered by fuperior numbers, began 
to give way; and though they, were thrice rallied by their gallant leader, they were un- 
able to maintain their ground ;.the French themfelves, exhaulted by the dreadful conflict, 
no longer fought with the fame ardour, and victory ft LI 1 feemed doubtful, when their 
courage was revived by the appearance of a ftrong body of Breton cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Montauban, and La Hunaudaye, who attacked the Englifh in the rear. Preffed 
on all fides, they performed prodigies of valour. The gallant Talbot even furpafi'ed him- 
felf ; defpairing to conquer, the generous .veteran refolved that his enemies fhould pay 
dear for their fuccefs. Wounded in the face, covered with blood, he rode — for his great 
age would no longer permit him to fight on foot — from rank to rank, exhorting his men 
to do their duty, and animating them ftill more by his example than by his exhortations; 
But his horfe being killed by a cannon ball, Talbot was thrown on the ground ; and 
he was fo far exhaufted with fatigue and lofs of blood, as to be unable to rife. As he lay* 
gafping for breath, his fon, apprized of hisfituation, haftened to his relief; at fight of him 
Talbot recovered his fenfes — it was the Lift effort of courage and of nature — and requefted 
him to retire and preferve his life for the good of his country. — " I die," faid the brave 
old man-^" fighting for my country; — do you live to ferve it." Lord Lifle, heedlefs 
of his father's advice, rufhed into the thickeft of the enemy, and there met the death he 
courted. Talbot ftill breathed when a French archer flewhim, in order tofrrip him. Thus 
died one of the braved warriors and the beft men which England ever produced. A loyal 
fubjedt ; a true patriot; a fincere friend ; a generous foe ; fuch was Talbot; in an age 
when treachery was fo common, he was ne-er known to be guilty of a breach of faith. 
Forfixty years he bore arms againft France ; and, during that long fpace of time; on con- 
futing the records of the age, not a fingle adtifjn can be found that will afford room for 
accufing him of the fmalleft degree of injuftice". His piety was equal to his valour; 
and as he had lived efteemed, fo did he die regretted, by the rival nations. The death of 
the general decided the victory ; the Englifh fled, leaving three thoufand men on the 
field of battle ; and as many more were killed in the purfuit. Caftillon furrendered the 
next day ; and the garrifon, to the number of fifteen hundred, were made prifoners of war. 

?» Villaret, torn. xvi. p. 73« 
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The reduction ofCaftillon was followed by that of Saint-Melyon and Libourne ; and 
before the conclufion of the campaign, Charles retook every town and fortrefs in Gu ienne. 
A heavy contribution was levied on the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, who were alfo deprived 
of their privileges. In order to avert the danger of a fecond revolt, a ftrong garrifon was 
placed in that city, under the command of the count of Clermont, lieutenant-general of 
the province. 

A. D. 1453, H54> I 455-] Soon after the recovery of Guienne, the king haftened to 
adopt fuch meafures as were dictated by found policy, as well for the prefervation of in- 
ternal tranquillity, as for fecuring his kingdom from foreign attacks, by the conclufion 
of advantageous alliances. The valour difplaycd by the Swifs in defence of their liberties 
made him confider that gallant people as an ufeful ally ; he, therefore, concluded a treaty 
with them, for the eftablifhment of a free commercial intercourfe between the two na- 
tions, by which France engaged never more to afford, directly or indirectly, any affift- 
ance whatever to the enemies of the Helvetic league ; and the Swifs promifed, on their 
part, never to allow a paffage through their dominions to any troops that were deftined 
for an invafion of France 100 . This treaty, which feveral modern writers have regarded 
as the firft: concluded between the French and Swifs, was only a renewal of that which 
had been figned nine years before at Enfisheim the ancient capital of Upper Alface, im- 
mediately after the defperate action that was fought, between the Dauphin's army and a 
detachment of Swifs, in the vicinity of Bafil. — That was the firft alliance which the 
Swifs, confidered as a nation, contracted with any foreign power. The ancient treaties 
between France and Callille were renewed at the fame time- 
In the year 1454, fome events occurred which caufed a criminal procefs to he inftituted, 
in the parliament of Paris, againft John the Fifth, count of Armagnac, grandfon to the 
conftable, who was maflacred at Paris, in 1418. This nobleman had conceived a violent 
affection for his own fifter, the princefs Ifabclla, and an inceftuous connection taking 
place between them, he had feveral children by her \ The exhortations of the Pope and 
th»remonftrances of the king being alike difregardedby the count, a fentcnce of excom- 
munication was iffued againft him, from which he was only abfolved on condition of re- 
nouncing his criminal attachment. At length, however, his paflion having acquired ad- 
ditional force from the obfhcles which oppofed its gratification, he refolved to give the 
fanction of the law to an alliance that fet all law and virtue at defiance. With this view 
he fent the bifhop of Leytoure to Rome to folicita difpenfation, which the Pope very 
properly refufed to grant. Still blinded by his paflion, and anxious to appeafe his filler's 
rcmorfe, he forged the pontiff's name to a falfe bull, and publickly married her. This 
monftrous union roufed the indignation of the whole kingdom ; — but the count, never- 
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thelefs, wo u lil have efcaped with impunity, if he had not, by his conduifl in another in- 
fiance, excited the refentment of the king. Philip de Levi, archbifhop of Auch, had ob- 
tained a promife from the Pope, that, on refigning his fee into the hands of his holinefs, 
his nephew fliould be appointed to fucceed him. This promife was confirmed by the king, 
but no foonerhad the refignation taken place, than the count of Armagnac repaired to 
Auch, and compelled the chapter to ele£t his natural brother, John da Lefcun. Philip 
de Levi, unable to contend with fo powerful a competitor, applied for relief to 
Charles ; who gave orders to the counts of Clermont and Dammartin to feize the county 
of Armagnac. Thefe orders being obeyed, the count was compelled to retire into Arra- 
gon, where he ftill poffeffed fome eftates. Thefe events occurred in the years 1454 and 
1455; and tvvo years after, the king caufed a procefs to be eftablifhed again ft the count of 
Armagnac, in the parliament of Paris, where a fentence of banifhment was pronounced 
againft him ; and all his poffeffions were confiicated. He did not return to France till 
the commencement of the following reign, when the fentence was revoked by Lewis 
the Eleventh. 

Since the dauphin's retreat from court, the king had never ceafed to exhort him to 
return; but neither threats, felicitations, nor prayers could overcome the invincible 
obftinacy of Lewis, who always replied that he would willingly obey his father, pro- 
vided he did not order him to refide near his perfon-; be even infinuated that if any 
farther conftraint was attempted to be impofed on his- inclinations he would quit the 
kingdom. Charles, afraid of being, compelled to have recourfe to vigorous meafures, 
at length confented that he fhould remain in Dauphine, but on condition, that ho- 
fhould fuffer John du Chatel to enjoy the archbifhoprick of Vienne, to the difpofal 
of which the prince had advanced a claim, in virtue of a bull from the pope ; — that he 
fhould reftore certain lands belonging to the church of Lyons, which he had ufurped; 
and that he fhould banifh from his court- all the French malcontents and criminals 
who had taken refuge there. Thefe conditions became the fubjectof repeated negocia- 
tions, which offer nothing interefling, and. which were never- brought to a conclufion. 

Lewis, unmolefled by his father, directed the natural inquietude and turbulence 
of his mind towards other objects. He declared war againft his father-in-law, the 
duke of Savoy, and, after taking feveral fortreffes, was preparing to extend his con- 
quefts, when the duke of Burgundy, and the Swifs of the Canton of Berne, compelled 
him to accept their mediation. In order to fupport his troops, Lewis had burdened the 
people with taxes the moft oppreflive. He had eftablifhed an impoft of two livres upon, 
every hearth throughout his domains. The clergy, nobility and commons united in their 
oppofition to a tax which they deemed a violation of thofe privileges thay had enjoyed un- 
der their ancient fovereigns, and which wereexpreffly fecured to them by the deed, by which. 
Humbert, the laft dauphin of Viennois, had transferred his dominions to the crown of 
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France. Lewis, having rejected the remonftrances of the three orders, they applied 
to the king, who promifed to do them juftice. Charles accordingly placed himfelf at 
the head of his troops, and began his march towards Dauphini. .Lewis, deftitute 
of friends, and unable to oppofe the torrent, had recourfe to fubmiflion ; he aflured his 
father that he would return to court, but infifted on the difmiffion of fuch perfon* 
as had incurred his difpleafure. The king replied, that he did not wifh to compel hiin 
to return to court, nor yet to remain in Dauphine; but that he would not facrifice to 
his imaginary fears fo many great captains and faithful fubje£ls to whom the monarchy 
was indebted for the re-eftablilhment of its power. 

Thefe negotiations fiifpended, for a time, thofe decifive meafures which the king had 
refolved to adopt ; but finding, from their inutility, that it would be impoffible to over- 
come the invincible obftinacy of his fon, he at length declared that he took Dau- 
phine into his own hands, and he accordingly conferred the government of that province 
on the lord of Chatillon. The dauphin now renewed his offers of fubmiflion, but 
ftill clogged with the conditions abovementioned, which induced 'the king to obferve 
for the laft time, that he had left the court of his own accord, that he might return 
when he pleafed, and that he would always be at liberty to retire, whenever he fhould 
think proper. My enemies" — faid Charles to the dauphin's envoys — " truji to my 
" word, and yet my fon refufes to believe me, in which it appears to me that he does me 
*' little honour." Notwithstanding the proofs which Lewis had given of the badnefs of 
his heart, the king was ftill willing to impute his difobedience to the pernicious advice 
of his confidents ; againft whom he threatened to exert the utmoft rigour of the law. 

A. D. 1456.] Pope Calixtus fent the cardinal of Avignon to promote a reconcilia- 
tion between Charles and the dauphin, but while he was exerting his utmoft efforts 
for that purpofe, the king received intelligence, from Anthony de Chabannes, count of 
Dammartin, that his fon was levying an army in the environs of Valence ; that he had or- 
dered all his fubjects above eighteen years of age to take up arms, and had iffued an in- 
junction to the inhabitants to carry their effects into the fortified places. Lefcun, baf- 
tarj of Armagnac, was dellined to command the dauphin's troops, which confifted of 
feven regular companies, of a hundred lances each. But notwithftanding thefe for- 
midable preparations, Lewis placeil little reliance on the extent of his refources ; he 
knew that the people were difaffedted to his government, and though he had, at 
firft, flattered himfelf that the king would be afraid to drive him to extremities, he 
no fooner learnt that the count of Dammartin had received orders to take poffeflion of 
DauphlneVand even to feize his perfon, than herefolved to avoid, by a timely flight, 
the indignation of his father. The duke of Burgundy was the only prince fuflkiently 
powerful to afford him protection under fuch circumftances ; to him therefore he ap- 
plied, and eluding the vigilance of the count of Dammartin, who had already feized 
.raoft of his towns, and tecured uioft of the paffes, he repaired to the palace of the prince 
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of Orange at Vers. From thence he Cent to apprize the lord of Beaumont, marefchal. 
of Burgundy, of his arrival; and that nobleman immediately joined him with an elcort, 
and conducted him to Bruxelles, where he was received with great pomp and mag- 
nificence. The duke of Burgundy fettled a penfion of fix thoufand livres a month on 
tile dauphin for the fupport of his houfhold ; and the fugitive prince eftabliflied his re- 
sidence at Geneppe, a fmall town in Brabant, a few leagues from Bruxelles, 

Lewis, on leaving Dauphine, had addreffed a circular letter to the clergy of France, 
in which he recommended himfelf to their prayers 2 . At the fame time, he wrote to the 
king to inform him that he had repaired to the Burgundian court in order to accom- 
pany the duke on a crufade againft the Turks, and to fill the poft of Gcneraliffimo 
of the troops of the church, which the pope had conferred on him the year before.. 
The duke of Burgundy, too, at the prince's requeft, fent ambaffadors to the king, 
who gave them an audience at Saint-Symphorien. After alluring the monarch of the 
rectitude of their mailer's intentions, who, they faid, had only given the prince a re- 
treat in his dominions, with a view to prevent him from feeking an afylum in Eng- 
land, they befought him to receive his fon into favour, who offered to make amends 
for the uneaunefs he had given his father, and even to beg pardon on his knees before 
any perfon whom his majefty might chufe to appoint to receive that mark of his re- 
pentance: they then prefented a memorial, in which the dauphin entreated his father 
to fufpend the feizure of Dauphine, to permit him to wage war againft the Turks, 
and to fupply him with money and troops fufficient for that purpofe. The Burgundi- 
an minifters added, that, if the king confented to this expedition, the duke propofed to 
accompany the prince, and to ferve under him. 

Charles told the envoys, that the duke and the other princes of the realm ought 
only to receive the dauphin, fo long as he fhould behave to his father like a good and 
obedient fon, fince from the king alone did he derive the honour that was due to him : 
— that he was wholly ignorant of the caufe of thofe terrors which the dauphin affected 
to feel; that he was always ready to receive him, like a good father, provided he came 
unacccompanied by thofe faithlefs minifters by whom he was continually furrounded ; 
that in wifhing to make him yield to paternal authority, he only conformed to the 
advice of the princes, of the wifeft nobles in the kingdom, and of the duke of Bur- 
gundy himfelf, who had been the firft to advife him to reduce the Dauphin to obedience, 
and to give him prudent fervants, who would, pay a proper regard to the prefervation of his 
honour : that as to the projected expedition to Turkey, he was furprized a reiolution of 
fuch importance fhould have been formed without his confent, particularly at a period 
when there was every reafon to apprehend a frelh invafion from the Englilh, who were 
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ibut juft expelled from the kingdom, and who were continually forming plans for 
the recovery of their ancient conquefts : that there was no chriftian prince better dil- 
pofed than himfelf to fight the enemies of the faith, as foon as a folid peace, os even 
a long truce, ftiould have enfured tranquillity to his dominions; but that, independent 
of thefe reafons, the firft ftep which his fon ought to take was to return to his duty ; 
and laftly, that it was with regret he had found himfelf obliged, on the general re- 
monftrances of the province, and in order to flop the courfe of the diforders to which 
the advice of evil councillors had given rife, to take the government of Dauphine into 
his own hands. In fad, the ftates of that province, affembled by order of the king, 
had unanimoufly complained of the dauphin's adminiftration : he had burdened the 
people with oppreflive imports, ftripped the nobility of their pofleflions, and alienated 
the domain without the confent of the fovereign. 

Whatever appearance of confidence the king might aflume, his fon's retreat gave 
him very ferious uneafinefs, which he in vain endeavoured to conceal. The duke of 
Burgundy was already but too formidable from the extent of his own territories, with- 
out having the prefumptive heir to the crown in his power ; a circumftance of which, 
it was apprehended, he might feek to take advantage. All the garrifons of the towns 
on the borders of Burgundy and of the Low Countries were immediately reinforced ; 
while the duke, on his fide, haftened to aflemble his troops. But as the fear was equal 
on both fides, no hoftilities took place in confequence of thefe preparations. 

While the king was employed in fruitlefs attempts to make the dauphin return to 
"his duty, and in endeavouring to counteract the dangerous effects ©f his difobedience, 
a confpiracy was formed in the heart of his dominions, which, had it fuccceded, muft 
have overturned that throne, the re-eftablifhent whereof had coft him thirty years of 
fatigue, perils, and combats, and muft have replunged the kingdom into that deplorable 
ftate, in which he had -found it at the commencement of his reign. The author of 
this plot was the duke of Alencon, and its object the delivery of his country into the 
hands of the Englilh 3 . This prince, fince the war of the Praguerie, of which he was one 
of the principal authors, had feldom appeared at court, where his intimacy with the 
dauphin had rendered his conduct fufpedted ; that difgrace which his own imprudence 
had incurred he afcribed to the count of Maine, who, from the degree of favour he en- 
joyed with the king, had become an object of jealoufy and hatred to the duke. He 
had been anxious to re-purchafe the town and cnftle of Fougeres, which had been fold, 
greatly under its value, to the duke of Brittany ; and he complained that the French 
council had refufed to fecond his efforts for the recovery of an eftate which he had 
only been compelled to part with in order to regain the liberty he had loft in fighting for 
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the nation. This complaint appears to have been well-founded, though it certainfy 
could afford notification of the duke's criminal conduct. 

The confpi racy was difcovered by the infidelity of the duke's chaplain, Thomas 
Gillet, a native of Domfront. On receiving the intelligence Charles exclaimed, in an 
agony of grief; " On whom can I now rely, fince even the princes of my blood 
" confpireagainft me?" His horror, however, foon gave way to indignation ; when he 
ordered the count of Dunois ; Breze, grand fenefchal of Normandy ; Bourfier, generar 
of the finances ; Coufinot, bailiff of Rouen ; and Ondet d'Aidie, bailiff of Conftantin, 
to fecure the culprit, who was then at Paris. Thefe officers executed their commif- 
fion with diligence and punctuality ; the duke was apprehended, and conveyed to Me- 
lun, whence he was- afterwards transferred to Chantelle in the Bourbonnois. 

Three judges were appointed to examine the duke in prifon ; but he refufed to anfwer 
them, under pretence that, as a prince of the blood and a peer of France, he was not' 
bound to fubmit to any other jurifdiction than the court of peers. Since the trial of the 
king of Navarre, no criminal fuit for Leze-majefty had been inftituted againlt a peer ; 
and the number of years which had elapfed fince that period, the violent convulfions- 
by which the kingdom had been agitated, the kind of annihilation which every order 
of the ftate had experienced during that long prevalence of anarchy, had made people 
lofe fight of molt of the ancient laws and cuftoms. Neither Charles, his minifters, nor 
his council, knew what forms were neceffary to be obfervedin the trial of a peer; and 
they were compelled to apply to the parliament for the neceffary information on the 
fubjecl. 

When this preliminary bufinefs was fettled, and every preparation made, the king iffued 
letters patent for holding a bed of jufticeat Montargis on thefirft of June following ; and 
all the peers- and princes of the blood tenant enPairie, were, according to ancient cuftom, 
fummoned to attend. But this citation of the peers had nearly con-verted the coolnefs 
which fubfifled between the courts of France and Burgundy into an open rupture. The 
duke of Burgundy was highly difcontented with Charles for having efpoufed, with too 
much warmth, the intereft of the count of Saint-Paul, who, according to the Continua- 
tor of Monflrelet, afpired to the dignity of conftable of France ; and that nobleman was. 
careful to widen the breach between the two princes; A late incident too had ferved to 
evince the difpofition of the duke in a manner not to be miftaken : the king having fent to 
inform him that he had. taken under his' own protection the poffeffions of the Damoifeau 
of Rodemac-, fituated in the duchy of Luxembourg ; the duke replied, " Let the king 
** - take care what he is about : Iwifh. to know whether it be his intention to obferve the 
** peace of Arras, which I am refolved never to violate; tell him, I defire to be informed, 
" of his intentions without delay." 
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The hauglitinefs of this reply did not prevent the king from citing the duke to appear 
at Montargis, on the fifteenth of June, with the other peers of Franee ; and the duke told 
the ambaffadors who carried the citation, that although the king of France had, by the 
treaty of Arras, forfeited all right to command him, he would neverthelefs repair to the 
appointed place. After he had difmiffed the envoys, he fent his king at arms to Charles to 
explain his intentions. The contemporary writers are filent as to the nature of this my- 
fterious commiflion ; but Philip, at the fame time, iffued orders to all his fubjects to take 
■up arms, and hold themfelves in readinefs to accompany him to Montargis, whither he 
was determined to repair with all his forces. The king, on his fide, made adequate pre- 
parations. 

Troops were now affembling in all quarters, and a fingle fpark would have fufficed to 
promote a general conflagration. Charles, however, could not contemplate without hor- 
ror the profpedt. ot thofe calamities in which the kingdom was about to be plunged; and 
he wifely determined to fpare the blood of his fubjects, by overlooking the iniult he had 
fuftained from the duke of Burgundy. He therefore fent word to that prince, that having 
received information of his intention to repair to Montargis, accompanied by too nu- 
merous a retinue, his attendance would be difpenfed with, and he was only requefted to 
fend three or four minifters of his council to aflift at the trial of the duke of Alencon. A 
report was at the fame time circulated, that the army which had been affembled by the 
king's orders, was deftined to oppofe a projected invafion of the Englifh. The duke of 
Burgundy, fatisfied with the king's moderation, difmiffed his troops, and appointed the 
lords of Croy and Lallaing, with John L'Orfcvre, prefident of Luxembourg, to attend 
the trial. 

As an epidemic di (temper had appeared at Montargis the king was induced to transfer 
the bed of juftice from that town to Vendome. The duke of Alencon had, hitherto, per- 
fifted in denying the crimes that were laid to his charge: but at length, urged by re- 
morfe, and convinced of the fufficiency of the proofs adduced to eftablifh thofe crimes, 
he confeffed, that, on the reduction of Bourdeaux by the earl of Shrevvfbury, he had 
lent a favourable ear to/ the propofals of that nobleman, for a marriage between his daugh- 
ter and the earl of Marche, eldeft fon to the duke of York ; and bad promifed openly to 
declare againft the king, as foon as circumftances would permit; that, fome time after 
this engagement, an Fnglifli herald went to him at La Fleche, when he de fired him to 
•prefs the duke of York to haften his invafion of Normandy ; and toreprefent to the duke 
that that was the only time for attacking France to advantage ; expreflfmg his aftonifh- 
ment that the Englifh could be fucb cczvards* as to defer their invafion after the of- 
fers he had made them : He obferved that the king was then at a diftance, the troops were 
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employed in Guienne, Armagnac, and on the frontiers of Dauphine ; while the people 
were difcontented and eagerly wifhed for a revolution : that if the Englifli would land 
with an adequate force, he would deliver all his towns into their hinds, and fupply them 
with fufficient artillerv for an army of ten thoufand men j that the duke of York ought to 
bring the king of England to France; that Normandy was wholly unprovided, with troops, 
andmuft be nearly reduced before any forces could be fent to its relief. He then advifed, that, 
immediately after the defcent of the Englifli, thefoldiery fliould be prohibited, under pain 
of death, from pillaging the inhabitants; that all grants made by Henry the Fourth and 
Henry the Fifth fliould be revoked ; that a general amnefty fliould be publiflied in favour 
of all who had fince efpoufed the intereft of Charles ; and that all imports, of whatever ■ 
denomination, fhould be fupprefled, on condition of their renewal three or four years 
after the conqueft. He farther obferved, that, while the Englifh attacked France on the 
fide of Normandy, with an army of thirty thoufand men at leaft, the duke of Bucking- 
ham ought to land another body of troops at Calais, fo that the king might be furround- 
cd in the heart of his dominions : He remarked," that the Englifh need be under no appre- 
preheniion with regard to the duke of Burgundy, " who was no foldier, but a harmlefs be- 
li ing, who only dejtred peace and concord :" that they might depend upon it, the dauphin 
himfelf would declare in their favour, and would aflift them by the ceffion of his places 
and the aid of his artillery. — But in this laft declaration the duke of Alencon appears 
merely to have liftenedto the dictates of his own zeal in the caufe in which he had em- 
barked; it is highly improbable, that Lewis would have aflifted the Englifli in reducing 
the belt part of the kingdom ; and indeed the judges, on the trial, fully juftified him from 
the imputation of having harboured any fuch criminal intention s . 

As the reward of hisperfidy, the duke of Alencon required one of the three duchies of 
"Bedford, Gloucefter, or Clarence ; all the eftates of the count of Maine ; an annual peti- 
tion of twenty- four thoufand crowns; and a net fum of fifty thoufand, one half of which 



5 Thefe are only the principal articles of the confeflion of the duke of Alencon. That prince helieve d in judicial 
3ftrology, the prevailing fupcrftitien of the age. He confulted feveral reputed magicians on his projects, and, being 
impofed on by thofe of Fi ance, he had recourfe to foreigners. He had perfuaded himfelf. that a woman had fo bt- 
■witchtd him he could have no connection with his wife. He fent his furgeon into Lombardy to confult a hermit, who had 
the reputation of being able to deftroy enchantments by uttering certain myfterious expreffions ; he, at the fame time 
ordered him to apply for fome fecret charnv, by means whereof he could infimiate himfelf into the king's favour. 
The hermit replied, " that the duke fhould firft conciliate the favour of God, and he would then enjoy that of the 
" whole world." With regard to the duchefs, he gave him a kind of formal invocation, affuring him that by repeat- 
ing that with precifion, " he might have intercourfe with her whenever he had inclination and ability for that pur- 
" pofe,"— It affords matter for furprize to find, among many other particulars ol fimilar nature, inferted in the depo- 
fitrons'of the duke s accomplices, that the queen herfelf, a princefs truly refpectable from her piety and numerous 
virtues, had the weaknefs to give credit to fuch impoftors. One of them had fupplied her with a talifman which ihe 
always carried about her, in the hope that it would enabla her W recal and fix the afll-aions of her hufband. Into,*- 
gal. M. S. du Ptmsd'Altnqun. Villaret, torn. xvi. p. 173. 
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fliould be paid in advance. Moft of thefe circumftances were difcovered, by means of 
the agents and domeftics of the duke, who were confined in the Baftile, where they were 
examined by commiffioners appointed by the king for that purpofe ; and they were all 
confirmed by a variety of evidence, as well as by the liters and confeffion of the duke 
of Alencon himfelf. It is highly probable, however, that the confpiracy was carried on, 
on the part of the Englifh, folely by the duke of York's party, fince no traces of it are to- 
be found in Rymer, nor in any other of our Englifh authors. 

As foon as the court, at which the king prefided, had affembled at Vendome, the duke 
of Alencon was brought before them; when John L'Orfevre, prefident of Luxembourg, 
one of the duke of Burgundy's agents, made along and eloquent fpeech, in his mailer's 
name, befeeching the king to extend his mercy to the culprit, who had rendered the moft 
eflential fervices to the ftate, and whofe father and grandfather had perifhed in the fatal" 
fields of Azincourt and Crecy, where they had fignalized their courage in defence of 
their country. In the following feffion, the duke of Orleans fpoke to the fame effeft mt 
the name of the princes of the blood ; and he was followed by Juvenal des Urfins, arch- 
bifhop of Rheims, in the name of the ecclefiaftical peers. The king, without difcovering 
his realintentions, replied, by the mouth of the bifhopof Coutanees, that his conduct 
fliould be influenced by the advice of the princes of the blood, and the members of the 
council, and that it fhould be fuch as would content every body. To avert his indig- 
nation, however, the moft powerful felicitations were employed. The duchefs of Alen- 
con repaired to Brittany 6 , and prevailed on the count of Richemont to exert his influ- 
ence with Charles in favour of a prince, for whom he had ever evinced the fincereft at- 
tachment. The conftable accordingly haftened to Vendome, where he had feveral con- 
ferences with the king on the fubjedt. 

At length, on the tenth of October, fentence was pronounced by the chancellor, Wil- 
liam Juvenal des Urfins ; by which the duke of Alencon was declared guilty of lezerma- 
jefty ; and, in confequence thereof,, he was degraded from the honour and dignity of a 
peer of France ; his property was confifcated ;.and lie was condemned to die bv the hands 
of The executioner. The king, however, remitted that part of his fentence which afrecl- 
ed his life, andconfigned him to perpetual imprifonment, in the citadel ofLoches, where 
he remained till the end of the prefent reign. The duchy of Alenfpn was annexed to 
the crown, but all the other pofTeflions of the duke were reftored to his wife and children, 
in confideration of the fervices which his anocflors had rendered the ftate. 

A. D. 1457 ] The confpiracy and imprifonment of the duke of Alencon produced no 
commotions in the kingdom, and the princes of the blood, though interefted in balanc- 
ing a power which threatened to keep them in awe, confined their efforts to fupplicati- 

• Hiftoire de Bretngne, torn, xviii. 
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oris in behalf of the culprit 7 . Neither this affair, nor the uneafinefs which the king ex- 
perienced on account of his fon's conduct, prevented him from ordering preparations to 
be made, at the heginning of this^year, for a defcent on the Englifh coaft. Breze, fene- 
fchal of Normandy, was appointed to command this expedition, with a body of four 
thoufand men. He accordingly embarked at Honfleur, but he was forced by contrary 
winds into the port of Nantes, whence he failed for England, and arrived off Sandwich, 
in Kent, on the twenty-eighth of Auguft. The fenefchal landed his troops without op- 
position, but was obliged to fuitain along and bloody conflict before he could obtain pof- 
feffion of the town of Sandwich, which he plundered, and then immediately re-embark- 
ed his men, not daring to remain on fhore fo much as one night s . About the fame time, 
a body of Bretons landed in Cornwall, plundered a few villages, and re-embarked with 
equal precipitation*. 

Arthur, count of Richemont and conftable of France, fucceeded to the duchy of Brit- 
tany, on the death of his nephew, which happened on the twenty-fecond of September, 
1457 ; on this occafion he was urged by the nobility of Brittany to refign a charge 
which they deemed incompatible with his prefent dignity ; but the conftable rejected their 
folicitations, and obferved-, " that he was determined to do honour, in his old age, to a 
I* poft, which had done him honour in his youth." He died, however, foon afcer his ac- 
ceflion to the duchy, and was fucceeded by the count of Etampes and Vertus, (fon to 
Richard of Brittany and Margaret of Orleans) who affumed the appellation of Francis 
the Second. 

A. D. 1458, 1459, I 4°°-] 1° tne month of July, 1458, the dauphinefs, having at- 
tained to years of maturity, was conducted to Namur, where fhe was received by her 
hufband, andthe marriage was confummated. The duke of Burgundy immediately fettled 
on her a penfionof thirty-fix thoufand livres. In the following year this princefs was de- 
livered of a fon, who lived but four months. 

Charles was greatly incenfed at the encouragement given by the duke of Burgundy 
to the dauphin ; but he had the moft powerful inducements to preferve that tranquillity 
which had proved fo highly beneficial to the ftate. The laft years, indeed, of this mo- 
narch's reign, though they prefent none of thofe ftriking objects which fo ftrongly 
mark the greater part of his life, exhibit a fight far more interefting to humanity — A 
happy people finally united under the beneficent authority of their lawful fovereign. 
Thus, after a long ftorm, the eye, tired with contemplating the dreadful fhock of warring 
elements, venting their fury on the rocks and mountains, repofes, with exquifite dJight, 
onthe lefs varied profpectofan uniform and tranquil plain. The tranquillity whichFrance 

7 C'jron. Je France.— Continuation de Monftrelet. * Monftrdet, torn. iii. fol. 71. » Hall. fol. 88. 
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now enjoyed, was the happy offspring of her fovereign's moderation, juflice, and pa- 
ternal benevolence. In the exercife of thofe peaceful virtues, Charles proved himfelf 
worthy of the refpect, veneration, and love of mankind. In the fchool of adverfity he 
had learned to feel for the diftrefs-of his fellow- creatures ; and, fortunately for his fub- 
jects, the falutary leffons of experience were engraven on his heart, in characters in- 
delible. He was confeious that Providence had only placed him on the throne, to pro- 
mote the welfare of the nation; to that object were all his efforts directed, and their 
fuccefs proved his beff. reward. The farmers, no longer expofed to the ravages of a 
banditti, armed for the deftrucTion of the kingdom, now tilled their lands in peace; com- 
merce, induftry, and the arts — though yet in their infancy — extended their wholefome 
influence through the provinces. The laws, fo long neglected, or violated with impuni- 
ty, had recovered their empire. The authority of the magiitrates,.the prerogatives 
ot the church, and the liberties of the citizens, were alike fecured by wife regulations. 
France had aflumed a new afpect, and the bleffmgs of the people were daily bellowed 
on the beneficent author of this happy change. 

This defcription is no picture of the imagination ; all the writers of the fifteenth 

century concur in their affertion of its truth ; and are unanimous in paying homage 

to the memory of Charles. It was not therefore through weaknefs, as fome later hiflorians 

have fuppofed, that the king difplayed fuch anxiety to avoid the renewal of hoftilities. 

His finances were in excellent order, and were adminiftered with economy ; his towns 

were well- fortified ; his troops well-difciplined and inured to danger-, his generals, men 

of talents and experience. His own courage too was indifputable ; and he was adored by 

his fubjects. With fuch a combination of advantages, no monarch could have engaged 

in a war with a fairer profpect of fuccefs ; but Charles wifely preferred peace from an 

innate conviction that on the prefervation of tranquillity the happinefs of the people 

effentially depended. To thefe fentiments, fo truly worthy the father of his country, 

muft his conduct to the duke of Burgundy be folely afcribed ; that the duke, was not 

influenced by fimilar fentiments, one example will fuffice to prove. 
■ 

At a public feaft which the duke of Burgundy gave on a new promotion of knights 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, the reprefentative of the duke of Alencon was ad- 
mitted I0 ; and although that prince had been found guilty of high-treafon, he was, never- . 
thelefs, declared by this affembly to be a nobleman of honour and exempt from reproach : nay, 
farther, his eulogy was pronounced, and the orator did not fail to exclaim againft the injuf- 
ti.ee of the fentence which had been paffed on him ; it was fcarcely pofEble to attack the 
king in a more indecent and a more infulting manner. The duke of Burgundy ought, 
to have recollected, that during the trial, which he had been fummoned to attend as 
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firft peer of France ; he had himfelf acknowledged the notoriety of thofe crimes of 
which the duke of Alencon had been guilty; and that he had confined his efforts to en- 
treaties for a pardon ; and that even the ambaffadors whom he fent to Vendome had 
publickly made the fame acknowledgments when they implored the king's clemency. 

But while the duke of Burgundy was thus ftudious to mortify the king, he was not 
himfelf exempt from alarm. As he had fpies at the court of France who gave him 
information of every thing that pafTed there, lie could not be ignorant that Charles 
was inccffantly folicited by different members of his council to invade the Low Countries ; 
and the alliances which that monarch had recently contracted with Denmark, the em- 
peror, the elector of Saxony, the Swifs and the Liegois made him apprehenfive that a 
confederacy was formed to difpoffefs him of his dominions. Unable to bear the ftate 
of uncertainty in which thefe apprehenfions involved him, he determined to obtain from 
Charles a pofitive explanation of his intentions. With this view he difpatched am- 
baffadors to the French court, the oftenfible object of whofe million was to complain 
of feveral pretended infractions of fubfifting treaties, but who were fecretly charged to 
found the difpofition of the king, and to get intelligence of his real defigns. 

Charles refolved to grant the Burgundian envoys a public audience, in order that no 
one might doubt the fincerity of his intentions and the rectitude of his conduct. The 
ambaffadors, after complaining that the duke had been accufed of feveral inftances of 
difobedience (which, by the bye, their obfcrvations were ill-calculated to juftify), re- 
minded the king of the treaty of Arras, and the facrifice which their mafter had, on that 
occafion, made of his refentment for the affaffination of his father ; they intimated that 
the reduction of Paris, Normandy and Guienne was principally owing to his affiflance;- 
they advanced that, after the king had contracted alliances with the enemies of their 
mafter, they had farther received intelligence that he was actually engaged in negotiat- 
ing a truce with England, in order that he might be free to invade the Low Coun- 
tries ; that this conduct was the confequence of a project which had been long conceived, 
and which formed one of the fecret articles of the marriage of Margaret of Anjou with 
the king of England, by which that prince had engaged to reftore all the places which 
he poffeffed in France, on condition that he fhould be affifted in atchieving the con- 
queft of Holland and Zealand. — Thefe reproaches were wholly unfounded : fince the 
peace of Arras more than twenty treaties had been concluded between the Eng- 
lifh and the duke of Burgundy, who had juft renewed the truce with them ; 
while the king carried his fcruples fo far as even to refufe to enter into a negotiation 
with them. The Burgundian minifters added that the duke's fubjects had daily rea- 
fon to complain of the partiality of the judges of the parliament of Paris, in every 
caufe which they brought before them ; that prompt juftice was never rendered them 

1 1 Continuation de Monftrelet. 
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except when they were deftined to be condemned ; that the mod infulting Iauguage 
was employed by the French in fpeaking of the duke of Burgundy ; and that the go- 
vernment took no pains to reprefs a fpirit of licentioufnefs fo deAruclive of that refpect 
which wasdue to a fovereign power, a prince of the blood, and the firft peer of France — 
characters which were united in the perfon of their niafter :— ^that the duke could not 
fuppofe the king was offended with him for having afforded an afylum to the preemp- 
tive. heir to the crown ; fince he had taken care to apprize his majefty of the dauphin's 
arrival in his dominions, and had not then been defired to refufe to receive a prince 
who was delt'med by providence to become, one day, his fovereign. 

To thefe reprefentations the king replied with equal moderation and dignity. He 
iuftly obferved that the treaty of Arras had. at leaft, been as advantageous to the duke 
of Burgundy as to himfelf: that the conditions of that treaty fufficiently attefted that 
the facrifice of his refentment for the death of his father had not been gratuitous: that 
though the marefchal de L'lfle Adam had contributed to the reduction of Paris, yet the 
honour of that achievement was principally due to the counts of Richernont and Du- 
nois : that the duke's fubjedts, who, fince that period, had ferved in the king's armies, 
were alfo vaffals of the crown : that the duke of Burgundy had obferved a ftridl neu- 
trality during the reduction of Normandy and Guienne : that the alliances which he 
(the king) had contracted with the neighbouring powers, were in no wife prejudicial to 
the duke, nor did they infringe, in the fmallelt degree, on the peace of Arras, which 
he had ever obferved with religious fcrupulofity : that the project of enabling the Eng- 
lifh to reduce Holland was an abfurd fuppofition to which the duke himfelf gave no 
credit ; but that the truce which the duke had juft concluded without the knowledge 
of France was of a differentdefcription : that the accufations of difobedience preferred 
againft the duke were proved to be valid by juridical acts : that if the king had not pre- 
ferred to the duke of Burgundy the exact line of conduct which he ought to puifue 
with regard to the dauphin, he thought he had fufficiently explained himfelf on that 
lubject by fending him word that he could not pay too much honour to the prince fo long 
as fie fhould obferve that refpedt and obedience which were due from a fon to a father. 
— The dukes of Orleans and Brittany, with the count of Maine and the other princes 
of the blood, were prefent while the king delivered this anfwer to the ambaffadors, who 
defired a farther explanation of his fentiments ; Charles, therefore, told them, before their 
departure, that he would fend one of the members of his council to the duke to give him 
all the fatisfaction he could require. 

A. D. 1461.] Had the king only liftened to the dictates of refentment, he might 
eafily have revenged himfelf of the duke of Burgundy for the uneafinefs he had cauled 
him in affording protection to the dauphin. The court of Philip was not more exempt 
from doineftic diffentions than that of Charles. The count of Charolois, difcontCnted 
with his father and enraged more than ever with the houfe of Croi, who poffeffed all 

his 
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his confidence and favour, had formed a defign of retiring into France ; and he com- 
miflioned the count of Saint-Paul to make the propofal to the king. He, at the fams 
time, applied for the command of the troops, which France intended to fend to England 
to the affiftance of Margaret of Anjou. He was told that with regard to the armament, 
no decifive refoiution had been adopted ; but that if he chofe to come to France, he 
would be received with all the refped that was due to his rank and birth. Several roef- 
fages paffed on the fubjeft ; but as the king found it was the count's intention to facri- 
fice the objects of his refentment before he left his father's dominions, he broke off the 
negotiation with this generous remark: — " For two kingdoms fuch as mine I would not con- 
" fent to Jo villainous an aflion." 

The king had been indifpofed for fome time, and though at an age when the generali- 
ty of men frill retain their faculties, both mental and bodily, unimpaired, he daily expe- 
rienced a diminution of his ftrength. That rapid fucceffionof events which continued 
from the commencement to the conclufion of his reign, had fcarcely permitted him to en- 
joy an inftant of repofe. Inceflantly obliged to ftruggle with adverfity; equally haraffed by 
the perfecutions of his enemies and by thofe of his own family ; continually thwarted in 
his defigns, often reduced to extremities the molt cruel and diftreffing 13 ; only furmount- 
ing one obftacle to encounter another; and compelled to fight for almofl every inch of 
territory he acquired: — Such were the toilfome occupations to which Charles was de- 
fined. This complication of dangers and fatigues, joined to the weighty cares of go- 
vernment — an immenfe burden of themfelves to a monarch jealous of his duties — had 
weakened the fprings of life ; and an immoderate indulgence in amorous gratifications, 
to which Charles, particularly in his latter years, had recourfe, as an antidote to the 
painful anxiety which preyed on his mind, on account of his fon's mifcondudl, greatly 
accelerated the period of his diflblution. 

About Midfummer he was feized with a complaint in his face which was fuppofed to 
-proceed from the tooth-ach; but a tooth having been extracted, a fever enfued, and his 
phyficiansbegan to be apprehenfive of danger. The king's illnefs produced a general con- 
firmation among the minifiers and courtiers, moft of whom being objects of hatred to the 
dauphin dreaded the effe&s of his anger and revenge. Meanwhile a council was affembled, 
at which it was refolved to write to the dauphin without delay, in order to inform him 
of his father's fituation, and to know his pleafure. This letter, figned by the counts of 
Maine and Foix ; the chancellor des Urfins ; the lords of Dunois, Laval, Albret, Cha- 
bannes, Eftouteville, du Chaftel, and five of the principal minifters, is dated the feven- 
teenth of July. That fame day all the members of the council adopted a propofal made 

n His treafurer, at the commencement of the fiege of Orleans, had no more than four crowns in his poffeff.on.— 
Bsc <JuJlif:. de Jeanne d'jirc, MS. Bib. R. 
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by the count of Maine, to exert their utmoff efforts, fhould the king recover, to promote 
a reconciliation between him and his Con. This engagement they confirmed by an oath ; 
they renewed it on the eighteenth, as appears from a letter written by the count of Foix 
to Lewis the Eleventh n . 

Amidft the tumult which prevailed on the profpect of a change in the government, a 
report was raifed — but on what foundation is not known — that a defign was formed againft 
the king's life ; and it has fince been added, that the dauphin himfelf was the author of it. 
But an imputation of this nature requires the ftrongeft confirmation to enfure belief; 
whereas all the contemporary writers are filent on the fubjedt. An officer of the king's 
houfhold — vvhofe name has not been preferved in hiftory — thought it his duty to inform 
Charles of the danger which threatened him. The agitation into which the unhappy mo- 
narch was thrown by the dreadful intelligence is more eafily conceived than expreffed; 
after refcuing his country from the oppreffion of her hereditary foes, after promoting to 
the utmoft of his power the welfare and happinefs of his fubjects, to fee himfelf reduced to 
the deplorable ftatc of a tyrant trembling with the apprehenfion of meeting the fate he 
merited, was too much for his fortitude to fupport. He funk beneath the weight of his 
affliction ; and, feeing nothing that could endear him to life in the difmal profpect which 
now prefented itfelf to his view, he refolved to die. In vain did his minifters and the 
members of his council employ the moft ftrenuous folicitations to difuade him from ad- 
hering to this fatal refolution ; he was deaf to their remonftrances, and obftinately per- 
fifled in refufing whatever was offered him. It is not probable that his conducSt in this 
refpect was influenced by the dread of poifon ; fmce, by the rejection of all kind of food, 
he expofed himfelf to certain death. To admit fuch an idea, we muft fuppofe him to 
have been abfolutely deprived of his fenfes, and that this was not the cafe is 
evidently proved by the manner in which he died. At length, the phyficians, fe- 
conded by the minifters of religion, prevailed on him to take fome nourifhment ; but 
his ftomach was now too weak to bear it. Confcious that his laft hour was approaching, 
he fixed his thoughts on a future ftate ; and, after fettling his worldly affairs, and dis- 
charging the duties of a chriftian, he died at Meun fur-Yevre, on the twenty- fecond of 
Jury, (1461) in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and the thirty-ninth of his reign l \ . 

Charles was equally generous and brave ; amidft the tumult of war his heart was ever 
open to the dictates of humanity ; moderate and juft, his arms were only employed in de- 
fence of his country, and in recovering the patrimony of his anceftors. But his martial 

*3 Villaret, torn. xvi. p: 301'. 
The circumftance of the king's refufal to take food for fome days previous to his death, has been doubted by the 
author of " Obfervations on the Hiftory of France," and by Monfieur Duclos, the modern hiftorian of the reign of 
Lewis the Eleventh. Its truth, however, is afierted by two contemporary writers- -the continuator ofMonftrelet, 
and the author of the Chronicle of Saint-Denis. To which of thefe moft credit is due, we pretend not todecide; we 
lliall only obferve, that the improbability of a fail is, of itfelf, infuflicient to counterbalance the pofitive affertion 06 
jperfons, who may mifitprejmt but Who cannot be mijlakcn. 
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atchievements alone would be inadequate tojuftify that degree of refpeil and admiration, 
in which his memory is ftill holclen by the French. The wifdom and mildnefs of his go- ; 
vemment form a fairer theme for exultation, and a nobler fubject of applaufe. To the 
laws he not only rcftored their ancient vigour, but gave frefh force. The many 
falutary edicts that were publifhed, and regulations that were adopted, during his reign, 
fufficiently atteft the truth of this obfervation. In his {'election of magiftrates — an 
object: of the higheft importance to the community — he difplayed the moft vigilant 
attention to the interefts and happinefs of the people; in inveftigating the qualifi- 
cations of the rival candidates, he always made birth give place to genius, and ta- 
lents to integrity. Sincerely pious, but exempt from bigotry, he ftrenuoufly defended 
the rights and liberties of the Gallican church, even from the invafions of the holy 
fee. At the commencement of his reign an exceffive facility of difpofition expofed him 
to all the dangers which generally refult from an implicit confidence in favourites ; and 
betrayed him into the commiflion of numerous errors ; but convinced by experience he 
corrected his conduit, while the native excellence of his mind fecured him from falling- 
into the oppofite extreme : He ftill remained courteous, affable, merciful and mild. The 
chief defect in the character of this monarch was a violent propenfity to amorous enjoy- 
ments, which, in the early part of his life, rendered him indolent and effeminate ; and,, 
even till the laft period of his exifience, betrayed him into conftant violations of conjugal 
duty. 

Whenever Charles travelled from one part of his dominions to another, he took feveral 
perfons in his retinue to make cloaths, which he diftributed to the poor. His mode of liv- 
ing was fuitable to his dignity, though his annual expences never exceeded one hundred 
thoufand livres; and furh prudence was difplayed in theeconomy of his houfehold, thathe 
had favedat his death, two hundred and fifty thoufand livres, which he deftined to pay a 
part of the fourhundred thoufand crowns, forwhich the towns fituated on the river Som- 
me had been pledged to the duke of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras. He was a moft rigid 
obferver of his word : " S a parole" — fays a contemporary writer 15 — " etoit parole de roil 
U e t tenue pour lot ;" in fhort, he difplayed fuch juft ice and moderation, and was fo anxi- 
ous to reftrain the diforders of the foldiery, that his fubjedtsmay be faid to have enjoyed, 
even amidft the tumult of war, all the bleffings of peace. 

The inftant Charles had refigned his breath, the count of Maine difpatched three cou- 
riers, fucceffively, to the dauphin, to inform him of his father's death, and to receive his 
orders l6 . Meanwhile the miniffers and nobility who were then at Meun appeared loft 
in confternation ; whether from a cowardly apprehenfion of exciting the difpleafure of 

>s Chron, de St, Denis, J5 Continuation tie Monftrelet.—Chron. de St, Denis. 
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of his fucceflbr, or from a criminal neglect which nothing could juftify nor even palli- 
ate, no preparations were made for the interment of the deceafed monarch. Tannegui 
du Chatel — nephew to the nobleman of that name, who had faved the dauphin from 
the Burgundian faction at the reduction of Paris — was the only perfon who had the 
virtue and refolution to fulfil a duty that was deemed dangerous : By his orders, and at 
his expence, the body of Charles was firft conveyed (onthe fixthof Auguft) to the cathe- 
dral at Paris, where the funeral obfequies were performed, and then depofited in the royal 
vault at Saint Denis: Immediately after the ceremony, the count of JDunois, who was 
prefent, exclaimed, "-We have lojl our mafler, let every man provide for his own fafety."— 
An exclamation which only ferved to encreafe. their regret for the part, and their appre- 
henfions of the future. The money which Du Chatel expended on this occafion was not 
repaid him by Lewis till ten yeats after the prefent period 1 ?. 



The troubles, by which France had been convulfed, for the long fpace of eighty years, 
had thrown every part of the kingdom into the molt dreadful confufion ; and the anni- 
hilation of the fovereign authority appeared to be an almoft neceffary confequence of 
thofe civil commotions which raged with fuch unexampled violence. But they, for- 
tunately, produced a contrary effect ; from this dreadful ftate of anarchy, a new order 
arofe in the ftate, a fyftem quite different from the ancient government, and highly ad- 
vantageous to the extenfion of monarchical influence. By the adoption of a fyftem of 
policy, unknown to their predeceffbrs, that of fowing diffention among their enemies, 
the French monarchs fucceeded in their attempts to curtail the moft dangerous preroga- 
tives of the nobility, and, by the jdeftrudtion of the Ariftocratic power, confirmed and 
ftrengthened the royal authority. They opened the eyes of the people to their true in- 
terefts, which had been fo long facrificed to thofe of the nobility. The nation, torn by 
inteftine commotion, fought for a fupport, which they could only find in a fovereign, 
always armed, and confequently always in a condition to afford them protection: they 
accuftomcd thcmfelves to confider the king as the center of the ftate, as the only point of 
union to which every member of the community ought to tend. Experience of the 
paft muft neceffarily have given ftrength and effect to an opinion which was found to be 
favourable te public tranquillity. Already had moft of the great vaffals of the crown 
begun to lofe that tyrannical empire which they had been ever accuftomed to exert over 
their inferiors, whom they rendered the fLves, and victims of their paffions. It is true, 
indeed, that the encouragement of appeals from the courts of the barons to that of the 
.Jung had, in earlier times, given the firft blow to this inonftrous defpotifm ; but that 
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cuStom, introduced for the purpofe of counteracting the evil ■effects of the partial and' 
uujuft proceedings of the feudal jurisdictions, was confined in its influence; it extended 
only to particular cafes, and consequently afforded relief only to a few individuals, with- 
out affecting the generality of the nation. Motives of greater efficacy were requisite to 
weaken and curtail the exorbitant power of the holders of extenf-ve fiefs, and thefe mo- 
tives were Supplied by themfelves. Their reftlefs ambition, their reciprocal jealoufies, 
their eternal diflentions, their frequent revolts, and their flagrant crimes, began to ex- 
pofe them to the indignation, and even to the contempt, of their own Subjects. That 
complication of calamities to which the people had fo long been expoSed ; the many 
ruinous wars in which they had been compelled to engage ; towns reduced to afhes, 
villages depopulated, and lands laid wafte ; — all thefe tended to demonftrate, beyond the 
reach of confutation, the horrid abufe which the feudal nobles had made of their power. 
The people, Sorely oppreffed by a multitude ofpetty tyrants, infenfibly began to lofe that 
reSpect they had been accuflomed to entertain for their mafters, and, feeling, at once, their 
Situation and their conSequence, refolved to refift a yoke which tyranny had rendered into- 
lerable. The nobility could no longer fecure any thing more than a conflrained and precari- 
ous obedience ; and they were only indebted, for the continuance of their power, to the fee- 
ble fupport of an ancient prejudice which a rifing fpirit of rational freedom was labouring 
to deStroy. Whenever the princes of the blood, and the great vaflals of the crown, were at- 
tacked, their dependents would only render them fuch Cervices as they had hitherto found 
it impoflible to abolifh. The nobles had difdained to fecure the affections of their vaflals ; 
and they were no longer pofTefledof Sufficient authority to extort an implicit fubmiffion. 
The dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and the count of Foix, were almoft the only no- 
blemen who Still retained an abfolute power in their refpe<£tive territories; and their right 
to the pofleflion of that power the Sovereign contested, though he had never attempted 
to deprive them of it by exertions of violence. The authority of the reft was extremely 
limited, and foon died away. They were wholly unable to fupport a war; they could 
not even take up arms, without Subjecting themSelves to the rifk of being tried as re- 
bels, and condemned as traitors. The domains of the count of Armagnac and the duke 
of Alencon had been confifcated and feized, by a legal procefs; and no opposition had 
been made either to the Sentence or its execution; whereas, but a few years before, it 
would have been neceffary to Subdue the confiscated territories by Sorce of arms. Such 
was the rapid progrefs which the royal authority had already made ; by the moderation with 
which it was exerciSed by Charles the Seventh, the nation were prevented from perceiv- 
ing its whole extent; but under the Succeeding reign its effects became more fenfible. 

Charles the Seventh was the firft oS the French monarch's who impoSed a new tax, 
without the. conSent of the States general. This innovation did not excite the Sinalleft 
murmur ; becauSe — Say the French historians — the nation were convinced of the necef- 
fity of an impoft, deltined to maintain the tranquillity of the ftate ; but it certainly 
tended to eitaDlilh a dangerous precedent, as the power of imposing taxes without the 
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confent of the people forms One of the leading features of defpotifm. Whenever a tax 
had been raifed, before this period, for the payment of the troops, the provinces were 
previoufly applied to for their concurrence, and the duration of the import was gene- 
rally regulated by the neceffity which gave rife to it ; but when Charles eftablifhed a 
ftanding army, he found it neceflary to fecure a regular fund, and therefore, of his own 
authority, rendered the import, levied for that purpole-, perpetual. The rectitude of his 
intentions and the prudence of his adminiftration, having fecured the confidence of his 
fubjects, he met with no oppofition to his plan ; and, indeed, it muft be obferved, to 
his credit, that he adopted every poffible means to prevent any kind of impofition on the 
people. No more money was raifed than was abfolutely neceflary for the purpofe ; and 
the tax was collected in the molt unexceptionable manner ; each parifli chufing its own 
collectors. It was never augmented during the reign of Charles the Seventh ; and 
under Francis the Firft it was ftill fo moderate, that thofe who were rated higher! could 
purchafe an exemption for twenty fols each. 

It cannot be fuppofed that the arts could make any rapid progrefs in times of tumult 
and dilbrder. The art of war, being moft in ufe, was, of courfe, purfued with the great- 
eft ardour; and fome improvement appears to have been made in the means of deftruc- 
tion. The ufe of artillery had become common in France, and a feparate fund of eighty 
thoufand livres annually — equivalent to upwards of thirty-three thoufand pounds fter- 
ling — was provided for the ordnance department. The author of the Chronicles of 
France mentions a cannon caft by John Maugue, at Tours, in 1478, that threw a 
ball of five hundred pounds from the Baftille to the bridge at Charenton. 

It is probable that bombs and mortars were invented during this period. At the fiege 
of Bourdeaux, Bureau, the mafter of the artillery, made ufe of certain flying machines 
— engmsvolans — with which he expected to reduce the town toafhes; and it appears that 
they produced the fame effects as the bombs which are now in ufe. Several proofs ad- 
duced in fupport of this opinion may be feen in the Memoirs of Literature 19 ; one of thefe 
will fuffice to demonflrate its validity. Robert Valthurius, in a treatife on the military 
art, dedicated to Sigifmund Pandolphus Malatefta, prince of Rimini, who died in 1457, 
afcribes to that prince the invention of the mortar and the bomb, the effects whereof he 
defcribes with fuch precifion l % that it is impoflible to miftake him. But if any thing 
refembling bombs had really been ufed in France during the reign of Charles the Seventh, 
it is certain they were foon laid afide, for we find no mention afterward made of that, 
dreadful inftrument of deftruction, till the year 1634. 



» Chron. de France, t. iii. fol. 240. >9 t. xxvii. p. 206. *o J nvenlum eJ1 qMqM machinJ . ia y K y„ lMm> S ; g/J i 
munde Panlulpie qua film *ne<* termenlatii fuherh pint* cum fungi aridi ftmilt mentis emittum n . Rob. Valthurius de re 
BjiUtjtri, p. 266, quoted in the twenty-feventh volume of the memoirs of the French academy. 
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As foon as tranquillity was reftored to the kingdom, the tafte for literature revived. 
On the death of Charles the Seventh, the reflor of the univerfity of Paris offered to at- 
tend the funeral proceffion, with Jive-and- twenty thou/and ftudents. But the progrefs that 
was made in the fciences was but ill proportioned to the ardour with which they appear 
to have been cultivated ; indeed, in no one branch of literature, is it poffible to difcover 
the fmalleft fymptom of improvement. 

The admirable art of printing was invented during the fifteenth century, though where 
or by whom is not precifely known. On reading Meerman, Mattaire, Marchand, Pal- 
mer, and fome others, who have written on the fubje£t, it appears moft probable that 
Laurentius Cofter, keeper of the cathedral at Haerlem, conceived the fir ft idea of print- 
ing, about the year 1430 ; and between that time and his death, which occurred in 1440, 
printed feveral fmall books in that city, with wooden types tied together with threads. 
As confiderable emolument was likely to accrue from the knowledge of this art, Colter 
was anxious to prevent its promulgation, and to tranfmit it to his family ; but in this he 
wasdifappointed, as, about the time of his death, John Geinsfleich, one of his workmen, 
efcaped from Haerlem, and taking with him fome of his mafter's types, retired to Mentz, 
where, being encouraged and fupplied with money, by John Fuft, an opulent citizen, he 
began to print in 1441 : two years after this man, or bis affiftant, John Guttemberg, is 
faid to have invented metal-types and to have fet them in frames, an improvement of fuch 
importance, that the city of Mentz was thence induced to claim the honour of being the 
place where printing was invented. 

But according to the accounts contained in the memoirs of the French academy, anil 
in the hiftorical treatife on the art of printing, written by M. Fournier, the invention of 
that art is to be folely afcribed to John Guttemberg, a gentleman ofAfentz, who difcover- 
ed it in 1440, during his refidence at Strafburg, where the event is ftill commemorated by 
a jubilee, celebrated in the fortieth year of every century, called the typographical jubilee. 
Having fpent his own fortune, and the fortunes and of fome of his affociates who had entered 
into his fchemes, in attempts to perfect the art he had difcovered, Guttemberg retired to 
Mentz, his native place, where he took John Fuji as a partner. The firft work of con- 
fequence which iffued from their prefs was a Bible, bearing no date, but fuppofed to have 
been printed in 1450. The types, although of wood, were made to imitate writing fo per- 
fectly, that feveral copies were fold as manufcripts, at an exorbitant price. Fuft difpof- 
ed of feveral at Paris ; where he was profecuted for having fold a great number of the 
fame work at different prices 2 '. From Mentz this noble art, iiotwithftanding the pains 
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which the inventor took to prevent its propagation, by exacting an oath of fecrecy from 
all his workmen, was conveyed to other cities of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
where preffes were eftablifhed nearly at the fame time. 

The improvement of calling metal-types and fetting them in forms is afcribed to Scho- 
effer, fon-in-law to Fuft. Full and SchoefFer are faid to have been the firlt printers who 
prefixed their names to the works they publifhed ; and the firft book to which their 
name appeared was a Pfalter, in folio, printed in 1457. The art of printing was intro- 
duced into France by Ulric Gering, Martin Krants, and Michael Friburger, three print- 
ters of Mentz, who, on the invitation of William Fichet and John de la Pierre, doctors 
of divinity, went to fettle at Paris. They had convenient apartments affigned them in 
the college of the Sorbonne, where they continued till 1483, when Gering took ahoufe 
in the rue de Sorbonne, in which he remained till his death. This founder of 
French typography acquired a confiderable fortune, one half of which he bequeathed, as 
a token of his gratitude, to the college of the Sorbonne. 

As Charles the Seventh was of low flature and had very fhort legs, he generally wore 
fuch a drefs as was beft calculated for concealing the defeils of hisperfon. The fafhionof 
long garments was accordingly revived during his reign ; but, in the firft years of the 
reign of Lewis the Eleventh, a total revolution occurred in the article of drefs. 'The 
women, who had been accuftomed to wear gowns of an immenfe length, cut ofF their 
enormous trains, as well as their fleeves which fwept the ground. For thefe ridiculous 
fuperfluities they fubftituted deep borders that were equally prepofterous. On their 
heads they wore enormous caps furrounded with folds of filk or other light materials, 
— in the form of a turban — almoft a yard in heiglith. In the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
the head drefTes of the women were fo broad — being two yards in breadth 22 — that it 
was found neceffary to make the doors wider in order to admit them ; whereas now 
they were obliged to make them higher. 

The change that took place in the men's drefles was not lefs remarkable. The 
long robes were fucceeded by fhort jackets that fcarcely reached the waift, which fat 
quite clofe to the body, and were faftened by a lace to the breeches, which were equally 
tight- The front of the breeches was decorated with an ornament bearing an exact refem- 
blance to thofe parts which decency forbids to name, and for which it ferved as a cafe. 
Thefe extr.ujidinary decorations which were called braguettes, were ornamented with 
fringe and ribbands. To make themfelves appear broad-chefted the men wore falfc lhoul- 
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ders, called mahohres ; their hair was long before, fo as to fhade their eye-brows ; and 
the fafhion of wearing long-pointed fhoes was revived. Such was the fafhionable drefs 
of the fifteenth century. The contemporary writers, from whom this account is taken, 
add that every body was eager to follow this extravagant mode of drefs j that even 
men whofe profeflion compelled them to pay more regard to decency in public 
were no longer afhained of an affectation which ceafed to appear ridiculous be- 
caufe it had become general ; fo that a grave perfonage, who had been feen in the 
morning with a long robe, paraded the ftreets in an afternoon " drcjfed like an ape" The 
fame authors complain that private citizens adorned themfelves with golden chains, in 
imitation of knights ; that they were no longer able to diftinguiih the gentleman frotn 
the tradefman ; and that valets, as well as their mafters, were covered with fatin, da- 
mafk and velvet. Thefe particulars by no means tend to confirm the opinion of thofe 
who maintain that luxury is the moft certain indication of opulence in a ftate. It is im- 
poffible to difcover, in the hiftory of the prefent period, any fources whence France 
could have derived fuperfluous wealth. The arts were ftill in their infancy ; no pro- 
grefs had been made in induftry ; no eftablifhment of new manufactures had taken place; 
her commerce was confined, and her Navy in fuch a languifhing ftate, that when 
any naval expedition was projected fhe was compelled to hire foreign veffels. Such was 
the fituation of France, confined to her territorial riches ; yet did fhe exhibit every ex- 
ternal fymptom of opulence. The precious metals, which were difplayed with fuch 
oftentatious profufion, were then very fcarce ; as muft appear from the price of every 
article of confuraption, which fold, on an average, for ten times lefs than what it pro- 
duced a century after. Soldiers were the only people who earned more money than 
men of the fame clafs do now. That defcription of imports, diftinguifhed by the appella- 
tion of tallies, only amounted to feventeen hundred thoufand livres, whereas, under the 
following reign, they were augmented toalmoft five millions. In the marriage-contra<5t 
of Margaret de Rohan, daughter to the vifcount de Rohan, and John, count of Angou- 
leme, grand-father to Francis the Firft, it was mentioned, that the prince fhould be paid the 
fum of nine thoufand crowns, part of his wife's fortune which amounted to twenty 
thoufand: and in the fame deed, the vifcount, in confideration of this alliance, ceded 
to his fon-in-law the poffeflion of certain eftates, referving however, to himfelf the li- 
berty of redeeming them on paying forty thoufand crowns. Thefe two fums put toge- 
ther formed a capital of fixty thoufand crowns, or feventy-five thoufand livres, for the 
crown was then worth five-and-twenty fols Tournois.^Such was the portion of a princefs, 
whofe grandfon was deftined to afcend the throne. 

It was during the reign of Charles the Seventh, that the domain of the crown, which 
had been extremely limited fince the death of Hugh Capet, began to experience a con- 
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fiderable augmentation. That prince, who on his acceffion to the throne, was con- 
fined to the pofTeffion of the Orleanois, Touraine, Berry and a part of Poitou, left his 
fuccellor the free and quiet enjoyment of the patrimony of his anceftors, encreafed by 
the acquisition of all that part of France which extends from the confines of Poitou to 
the bay of Bifcay. 
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AGNES SORREL, miftrefs to Charles the Se- 
venth ; propriety of her conduft, 623, ker 
death; 625. 

Aids, court of ; when inftituted 5318. 

Aids, their origin ; when rendered perpetual, 504. 

Akhymy, ftudy of j greatly encouraged— the cen- 
fure of alchymifts by Villaret too indifcriminate 
Alchymifts were the authors of many ufeful 

• difcoveries ; 451. 

Alcncon, duke of; confpires againft the king; 

634; is apprehended ; 635. His confeffion, 636, 

637, his trial and condemnation; 638. 
Andregben, marefchal d' ; quells an infurreftion at 

Arras, 79; is wounded and taken prifoner at 

the battle of Poi&iers ; 88. 
Appanages, only granted for life; 499. 
Ariftotle, holden in high eftimation by the French 

philofophers ; 247, 248. 
Armagnacs, the, a faftion fo called, 393; advance 

towards Paris, 395 ; conclude a treaty with the 
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Burgundians, 396 ; profcribed at Paris, 397 ; 
invert the capital, 399 ; raife the fiege of Pa- 
ris, 400 ; detach the king of England from the 
intereftof the Burgundians, 401 ; are joined by 
the kingofSicilndya the duke of Brittany, 413 ; 
acquire a fuperiority over the rival faftion, 416 ; 
are maflacred at Paris, 456, 457, 458 ; are de- 
feated by the Burgundians near Saineville, 
492. 

Armagnac, Bernard count of ; gives his name to the 
confederacy formed againft the duke of Burgun- 
dy, 393 ; his character, 393, 394, ; compelled to 
fign the treaty of Arras, 423 ; is created confta- 
ble of France, and prime-minifter, 436 ; obtains 
the offke of fuperintendant of the finances and 
governor-general of all the fortreffes in the king- 
dom, 438 ; expofes the profligacy of the queen 
to her huftand, 446 ; prevents an accommoda- 
tion between the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 453 ; taken by the Burgundians and 
thrown into prifon, 455. 
Armorial hearings ; their origin ; at firft arbitrary ; 
4O at 
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at what period, they became fixed and heredi- 
tary in families, 238, 239; ufed by the mo- 
narchs, of the firft and fecond race, 239. 
Arras, peace of, 590. 

Artevclle James d' ; a brewer of Ghent ; the firft 
popular defpot that was feen in Europe ; ex- 
erts his authority over the Flemings, in the mod 
©pprefGve manner, 23 ; advifesthe king of Eng- 
land to afl'ume the title of * king of France," 

Arte-velle, Philip d'; fon to James d'Artevelle; pro- 
claimed captain-general of the Flemifh infurgents, 
285 ; his fuccefsful expedition againft Bru- 
ges, 286; his imprudent refoiution and falfe con- 
fidence, 2S8 ; flain at the battle of Rofbec, 290. 
Arthur, count of Richemont ; appointed confta- 
ble of France, 536; defeated by the Englifh at 
Saint-James-de-Beuvron, 538; procures the af- 
failination of two of the king's favourites, 539 ; 
retires from court, 541 ; offers his fervices to the 
king, which are rejected, 543 ; is reftored to 
favour, 5S8 ; takes pofTeflion of Paris, 595 ; 
reduces the city of Meaux, 600 ; defeats the 
Englifli at Fourmigny, 625 ; fucceeds to the 
cliKhy of Brittany ; his death, 639. 

Aff.tJfmaUon of the duke of Burgundy at Monte- 
reau, 472; reflections thereon; 474. 

Ationiies; their origin and diminution; 218. 

Auray, battle of, 1 79. 

Auxerre, city of ; reduced and pillaged by the En- 
glifli and Navarrefe, 132. 

Auxcrrc, county of; purchafed by Charles the 
Wifq| and annexed to the crown ; 202. 

Av : gnon, city and county of, annexed to the fee 
of Rome, 153. 

Azin'court, battle of, 433, 434, 435. 

B. 

Bailiffs, different kinds of; 5.13 ; their occupation ; 
514. 

Bttugd, battle of ; 488. 
Bedford, duke of; — See John. 
Berry, John duke of ; his character ; 264 ; ob- 
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tains the government of Langucdoc; 270; his 
tyrannical and oppreflive conduct ; 297 ; quells 
an infurredf ion in Auvergne, 298 ; marries Jane, 
countefs of Boulogne ; 3 16 ; is deprived of the 
government of Languedoc, 323 ; joins the Ar- 
magnacs, 394 ; his death ; 442. 
Bills of exchange ; their oiigin, 510. 
Blots, Charles, count of; marries Jane, niece to 
John, duke of Brittany, 30 ; reduces Rennes ; 
lays iiegeto Hennebonne, 33; compelled to agree 
to a cefTation of arms, 34; takes Qiiimpercorentin 
and maflacres the gariifon and inhabitants, 38; 
defeated by the countefs of Montfort, near 
Roche-dc-Rien, and taken prifoner, 47 ; pro- 
pofes to Montfort a divilion of the duchy, and 
figns a treaty for that ptirpofe, 176 ; annuls 
the treaty and renews hoftilities, 177 ; is flain at 
the battle of Auray, 180; his character, 181. 
Bombs ; by whom invented ; when introduced into 
France, 648. 

Baois, their fcarcity and value in the middle ages - y! 
240, 260. 

Bourbon, James of; defeated and flain at Brig- 
nais, in an action with the Companies, 150. 

Bourioa, duke of ; brother to queen Jane ; his 
character, 264; his expedition to Africa; 324-5.; 
his fpirited conduct on the afiaffination of the 
duke of Orleans, 373 ; retires from court, 376 ; 
his death, and virtues, 394, 395. 

Bretigny, peace of; articles thereof; 144. 

Brignais, battle of ; 1 50. 

Brotherhood of the pafflon.; its origin and inflitu- 
tion ; c.22. 

Bull Golden ; inflituted by the emperor Charles the 
Fourth ; its object and contents ; 99. 

Bullegne-Kille, battle of, 584. 

Burgundy, duchy of ; annexed to the crown, 155; 

Burgundians, the ; a faction fo called ; excite an in- 
furrection in Paris, and commit the mod dread- 
ful diforders ; 409,410; obtain pofleffion of 
the capital, 454; maflacre the Armagnacs at 
Paris, with circumftances of uncommon cruelty ; 
4S^> 4S7> 458 ; reduce feveral towns and for- 
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trefles ; 459, 460 ; defeat the Armngnacs near- 
Saineville, 492. 
Butchers of Paris ; their privileges, 397 ; their bar- 
barity, 398. 

C. 

Calverly, Sir Hugh ; extraordinary aft of valour 
performed by, 227. 

Canon law, the ftudy of, preferred to that of divi- 
nity, even by the clergy, 253 ; when firft intro- 
duced into France ; 254. 

Captal, title of ; on whom beftowed ; its fignifi- 
cation ; 1 59. 

Cards, when firft introduced into France, 52 J. 

Caftillon, battle of ; 629. 

Caucbon, Peter, bifliop of Beauvais; his charac- 
ter ; is appointed to try Joan d'Arc, 571 ; is re- 
prehended by Joan, 573; his malice; is fu- 
fpefted of an attempt to poifon the Maid, 574 ; 
wifhes to put her to the rack ; by what motives 
deterred, 577 ; pronounces fentence of perpe- 
tual imprilonment on Joan, 578 ; his brutality, 
579 ; refigns the Maid of Orleans to the fecu- 
lar power ; 579. 

Celeftins, an order of monks, when founded and 
by whom ; 237. 

Champagne and Brie ; annexed to the crown of 
France ; 6. 

Charles, the Bad or Wicked, king of Navarre; 
marries Jane, daughter to John, king of France, 
65; hires a band of ruffians to alTaffinate Charles 
de la Cerda, 65 ; juftifies that aft, 65 ; prepares 
for war, 66; acquires various pofTeflions in Nor- 
mandy, 67; endeavours to prevent an accommo- 
dation between France and England, 68 ; con- 
cludes a treaty with England, 68 ; concludes a 
peace with France at Valognes, 69; forms a plan 
for getting the king and the dauphin into his 
power, 71; is difappointed, and obtains a pardon, 
71; is feized by John at Rouen, and thrown 
into prifon, 81 ; effefts his efcape, and endea- 
vours to excite an infurreftion in France, 107 ; 
arrives at Paris, his conduft there, 107 ; obtains , 



reftitution of all his poiTeflionff, 108; fufpefted 
of adminiftering poifon to the dauphin, 109; de- 
feats the Jacques, and hangs their leader, 121 ; 
appointed captain-general of the kingdom of 
France by the rebels of Paris, 123 ; concludes a 
treaty with the regent, and immediately violates 
it, 124; leaves Paris in difguft, 125; extorts 
money from the rebels, 125; forms a defign 
upon the capital, 126; is difappointed, 129; 
concludes a treaty with the king of England, 
129 ; declares war againft France, 130 ; block- 
ades Paris, ijt ; makes an unfuccefsful attempt 
on the city of Amiens, 131 ; interview with the 
regent at Pontoife, 135 ; concludes a peace with 
France, 135; his motives for fo doing, 136 ; 
forms a plan for taking Paris by ftratagem, 

140 ; is detefted, leaves the capital with preci- 
pitation, and renews hoftiliiies againft France, 

141 ; makes peace with France and does ho- 
mage to John, 146 ; poifons Seguin de Badefol, 
152 ; forms a defign againft the life of Charles 
the Wife, 215; engages a minftrel to poifon 
Charles the Sixth and his uncles, 302 ; his 
death, 3 ti. 

Charles de la Cerda, plans the deftruftion of the 
count of Eu, 63 ; is promoted to the office of 
conftable ; — is afTaffinated, 65. 

Char les the Fourth, emperor; acquires the ap- 
pellation of" emperor of the priefts ; " by what 
means, 98 ; arretted by his butcher, 98; author 
of the Golden Bull, 99. 

Charles the Wife, dauphin of France and duke 
of Normandy ; is feduced from his duty, by 
the king of Navarre, 7 1 ; repents and reveals 
his intentions to his father, 71 ; lays a plan, in 
concert with his father for feizing the king of 
of Navarre, 80 ; his cowardice at the battle of 
Poiftiers, 88 ; his reception at Paris after the 
battle, 92 ; created lieutenant of the kingdom, 
92 ; refufes to take the oath required of him by 
a committee of the ftates-general, 94; refufes to 
confirm the proceedings of the ftate, and pre. 
rogues them, 96 ; confirms the decrees of the ftates 
4 O 2 of 
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of the Langue D'Oil, 97 ; his interview with the 
emperor at Metz, 99 ; obliged to affemble the 
fhte?, 101 ; his fpirited conduct to Marcel and 
his faction, 105 ; compelled to releafe all the 
criminals in the kingdom, 108 ; poifon admini- 
llered to him, 109 ; harangues the citizens of 
Paris, 110; is in fear of being affaffinated, 113 ; 
conftrained to approve the feditious conduit of 
Marcel, and to conclude a treaty with the king 
of Navarre, 114; aflumes the regency, 115; 
leaves Paris and afibmbles the ftates of Cham- 
pagne, 116 ; his prudence and diflimulation, 
117 ; transfers the aflembly of the ftates-gene- 
ral from Paris to Compiegne, 118; raifes an 
army, 119 ; advances towards Paris, 1,23 ; con- 
cludes a treaty with Charles the Bad, 124; re- 
turns to the metropolis and grants a general am- 
nefty, 128, 129 ; reftores to their dignities and 
pofleffions the minifters w ho had been difrailfed 
by the Hates, 133 ; interview with Charles the 
Bad at Pontoife, 135 ; concludes a treaty with 
that prince, 136 ; refufes to ratify the treaty 
concluded by his father with the king of ling- 
land, 139 ; his policy in avoiding a general en- 
gagement with the Englifh, 140 ; defeats apian 
formed by the king of Navarre for taking the ca- 
pital by furprize, 141 ; confirms the treaty of 
Bretigny, 145 ; fucceeds his father, and is crown- 
ed at Rheims, 173 ; promifes to affift the widow 
of Charles of Blois, 182 ; breaks his promife, 
and concludes a treaty with Montfort, 183 ; ap- 
plies to the king of England toallift him in expel- 
ling the companies from France, 186 ; refufes to 
accept the aflHtance he had alked, 186; concludes 
a treaty with Henry of Tranflamare, 191 ; de- 
prives the citizens of Tournny of their rights 
and privileges, 191 ; procures for his brother 
Philip the hand of Margaret, daughter to 
Lewis, count of Flanders, 192 ; fettles the pro- 
vince of Dnuphine on his new-born fon, 192 ; 
encourages the revolt of the Gtffcon nobility, 
193 ; his conduct to the king of England con- 
demned, 197 ; declares war again!! Engl.md, 
198; declares the king of England and his fon 



to be rebels, and confiscates their pofleflioas r 
199 ; iflues an ordonnance for enforcing mili- 
tary difcipline, and for repreffing the diforders 
of his troops, zoz ; attacks the duke of Brit- 
tany, 204 ; palfes an edict, to fix the majority 
of the kings of Fi ance at their entrance into 
their fourteenth year, 209 ; prolongs the truce 
tvith England, 212; receives a vilit from the 
emperor, Charles the Fourth, and his fon Wen- 
ceflaus, 214; detects a plot againft his life, 
215; forms a plan for depofing the duke of 
Brittany and feizing his dominions; 219, 220;, 
alienates the affections of the Bretons, 225 ; his 
ficknefs, 231 ; his death, and character, 232. 
Charles the Sixth, his birth, 192; his acceffion 
to the throne, 263 ; his coronation, 267 ; repairs 
to Rouen to quell an infurrection of the people,. 
278 ; his martial difpofition, 286-7; his cruelty 
to the Flemings, 291 ; marries Ilabella of Ba- 
varia, 303 ; prepares to invade England, but is 
compelled to defer his enterprizc, 305-6 ; re- 
news his preparations for that purpoie, 30S 9 ;. 
his defign is again fruftrated, 310 ; prepares, a 
third time, for a defcent upon England, 311 ;. 
is once more compelled to relinquilh the fcheme, 
312 ; difmiffes his uncles from the council, and 
takes the reins of government into his ovsn 
hands, 317 ; deprives the duke of Berry of the 
government of Languedoc, 323; forms a plan 
for attacking the infidels, but is prevented from 
putting it in execution, 325, 326; his interview 
with the duke of Brittany at Tour?, 3:9 ; de- 
clares war againft the duke of Brittany, 33.3 ; 
his fingular adventure in the foreft of Man.-, 
which deprives him of his fenfes, 335, 336; has 
a lucid interval,. and holds a bed of juftice, 339;. 
is terrified at a mafquerade, and has- a relapfe 
in confequence, 340, 341; the violence of his dis- 
order encreafed by the fliameful conduct of his 
minifters, 342 ; his interview with Richard, 
king of England, to w hom he gives his daugh- 
ter Kabella in marriage, 347 ; his diftrefs, 359; 
is reduced to the moft dreadful fituation, 365 ; 
fwearg to revenge the murder of the duke of 
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Orleans, 374; is compelled by the duke of 
Burgundy to exprefs his approbation of that 
murder, 379 ; concludes a treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, 387; declares war againft that 
prince, and reduces Compiegne, 420 ; forms the 
fiege of Arras, 421 ; relapfes into a Mate of in- 
finity, 422 ; his death — and chara&er, 49$% 
Charles the Seventh, created governor of Paris 
and duke of Touraine, 438 ; fucceeds to the ti- 
tle of dauphin, on the death of his brother, 
445; fupprefles an infurrecYion at Rouen, 447 ; 
his fpirited reply to the duke of Burgundy, 449; 
efcapes the fury of the Burgundian faction, 455 ; 
alfumes the title of regent, 460 ; reduces- Tours, 
461 ; has an interview with the duke of Bur- 
gundy at Poilly-le-Port ; and concludes a trea- 
ty with that prince, 469 ; has a fecond inter- 
view with the duke of Burgundy on the bridge 
of Monterean, 472 ; fufpecl^d of encouraging 
the murder of that prince, 474, 475 ; afierts his 
innocence, 475 ; is dilinherited by the treaty of 
Troycs, 480, 486 ; aflerts his right?, and prepares 
to enforce them, 487; obtains a fupply from the 
regent of Scotland, 487 ; creates the earl of 
Buchan con (table of France, 489 ; his life in 
danger, 497 ; his acceflion to the throne, 528 ; 
propoles to deliver up the city of Orleans to the 
duke of Burgundy, 544 ; receives a vifit from 
Joan d Arc, 547; his indolence, 555; refolves 
to proceed to Rheims, 556; his coronation, 
c;S ; makes advances towards a reconciliation 
vith Philip, duke of Burgundy, 560 ; cenfured 
for his ingratitude to the maid of Orleans, 382 ; 
difplays his valour and humanity, 596; his 
publick entry into Paris, 397 inflitutes the 
tragmatic sanction, 398; quells a conipi- 
racy of the nobles headed by the dauphin, 603 ; 
takes the town of Pcntoile by aflault, 609 ; 
checks a formidable confederacy of the princes 
and nobility, 611 ; concludes a truce with Eng- 
gland, 614; eftablifhes a Handing army, 620; 
confequences thereof, 621; recovers Norman- 
dy from the Englim, 624 ; reduces the province 
of Guienne, 627 ; concludes a treaty with the 



Swifs, 630 ; takes Dauphine" from his fon, 633:-; 
his generous reply to the count of Charolois j 
falls fick, 643 ; refufes to take any fuftenance ; 
his death, 644 ; his character, 643 ; the firft 
monarch- who impofed a tax without the confent 
oftheftates; obfervations thereon, 647,648- 

Charles, duke of Orleans; marries Bonne, daugh- 
ter of the count of Armagnac, 393 ; demands 
juflice on the affaffins of his father, 396; takes 
up arms 397 ; figns the treaty of Auxerre, 405 
is compelled to fign the treaty of Arras, 423 ; 
is taken prifoner by the Englim at the battle of 
Azincourt, 433. 

Chivalry, its origin and obligations, 163, 164; 
its beneficial influence on manners in the mid- 
dle ages, 165 ; caufes of its decline, 166, 167 ; 
its vices, 167. 

Church, the ; deplorable ftate of, 344. 

Clergy; fummoned to appear at Paris, 12 ; fixty- 
fix charges exhibited againft them by the attor- 
ney-general, 13 ; defended by the bifliop of 
Autun, 14 ; compelled to perform perfonal fer- 
vice in the wars ; when exempted from that 
obligation, <,o, nott ; their claims to exemption 
from the payment of taxes, 439. 

CliJJbn, Oliver de; wounded at the battle of Anray, 
181 ; murders, in cool blood, the garrifon of 
Benon, 201 ; his cruelty before the walls of 
Derval, 206 ; is dangeroufly wounded, 207 ; 
promoted to the dignity of conftable, 270 ; his 
valour greater then his military fkill, 288 ; 
equips a fleet for the invafion of England, 308 ; 
is feized by the duke of Brittany, impriior.- 
ed, and releafed, 312 — 13;. attempts to en- 
gage the nation to efpouie his caufe, 326; an 
attack made on his his life by Peter de Craon, 
331 ; his difhonefty provd from his immenfe 
riches, 333 ; is difgraced and retires to Brit- 
tany, 338 ; is declared a traitor to the crown of 
France ; and deprived of the dignity of confta- 
ble, 339 ; his reconciliation with the duke of 
Brittany, 345 ; his generality and fidelity, 352.; 
his death and chara&er, 366, 367. 

Clocks, when firft introduced in;o France, 261. 

Coins*. 
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€ohts, adulteration* of, and variations in, evil 
confequences thereof, 47 ; deftroys credit and 
encourages fraud, 172 ; remarks on, 505, 
506. 

'■Commerce wholly neglected by the French, 58. 
■ Communities, firft eftablifhment of; favourable to 

liberty, 503, 504. 
Companies, or Companions; defolate the fouthern 
provinces of France, 149 ; defeat the French 
at the battle of Brignais, 150; invade the ter- 
ritories of the pope, 151; refufe to go to Pa 
leftine ; — are joined by leaders of rank and re- 
putation, 185 ; enliftin the fervice of Henry of 
Tranftamare and pafs into Spain, 188 ; forfake 
Henry and join the prince of Wales, 189. 
Confraternity of Arms ; the nature of it— by whom 
revived, 236 ; a fimilar aflbciation Hill fubfifts 
in the Britifh navy, 236, note 237. 
Coq, Robert le, bifliop and duke of Laon ; his in- 
gratitude to his benefactors, 97 ; declared a 
traitor by the ftates aflembled at Compiegne, 
efcapes to Paris, 118 ; prepares to refill the 
power of the regent and fortifies his diocefe, 
119 ; efcapes the rage of the Parifians, 127. 
Craon, Peter de ; betrays the confidence repofed 
in him by the duke of Touraine, and is banilh- 
ed the kingdom, 328; attempts to anjflmate 
Oliver de Cliflon, 331 ; his eftates are confifcat- 
'ed, 332. 
■Crecy, battle of, 43, 44. 
iCrcvant, battle of, 531. 

D - 

Danphiny, ceded to Charles, fon to the duke of 
Normandy, by Humbert, dauphin of Vienne, 
55; on what conditions, 56. 

Defmarets, John ; advocate general ; his virtues 
and patiiotifm, 280 ; his execution, 294. 

DifcipUne, military, when firit introduced into the 
French army, 519. 

Jiomain of the crown ; its nature, extent, and ap- 
plication, 499, 5^0 ; its extenlion by Charles 
itlie Seventh, 651, 652.. 



Drefs, defcription 6f ; in the fifteenth century, 
650, 651. 

Dunois, count of ; takes the town of Chartres, 
585 ; relieves Lagny, 586 ; is appointed gover- 
nor of Montereau, 596; oppofes theconclufion 
of a peace with England, 600. 

E. 

Ecdejiaftical Jurifdiclion ; its origin and extent, 
254, 255; reftrained within proper bounds, 
256. 

Edward, prince of Wales ; Invades France, 69 ; 
over-runs the fouthern parts of the kingdom 83, 
84 ; lays fiege to the caftle of Romorantin, 84 ; 
is overtaken by the French army, 84 ; refufes 
to furrender, 87 ; defeats the French at Poic- 
tiers, 89; his liberal conduct after the battle' 
91 ; conducts the king of France to London, 
104; is created prince of Aquitaine, 156; ef- 
poufes the caufe of Pedro the Cruel, and de- 
feats the enemies of that monarch at the battle 
•of Najara, 189; returns to Bourdeaux, 190; 
impofes a tax which occafions a defection of the 
Gafcon nobility — is fummoned by Charles to 
appear before the court of peers — his anfwer to 
the citation, 193; his illnefs, 198; is de- 
clared a rebel by Charles the Wife, 199 ; re- 
duces Limoges and puts the garrifon and inha- 
bitants to the fword, 200 ; returns to England, 
200 j his death — and character, 203. 

Edward the TlArd, king of England ; lays claim 
to the regency of France, on the death of 
Charles the Fifth ; founds his claim on the 
right of his mother Ifabella j his claim rejected; 
reflections thereon, 4 ; advances a claim to Na- 
varre, Champagne and Brie, which is likewile 
rejected, 5 ; does homage to the king of France 
for his continental territories, 1 1 ; perfuaded by 
Robert of Artois to aflert his claim to the crown 
of France, 21 ; fecures the Flemings in his in- 
terefl, 23 ; invades France and aflumes the title 
of king of France, 24; defeats the French fleet 
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»ff the harbour of Sluys, 28 ; lays fiege to 
Tournay, 28; figns a truce with France, 29; 
lands in Brittany and forms the fiege of four 
different towns at the fame time ; — fails in all 
ftis attempts, and concludes a truce for three 
years, 35 ; renews the war, 37 ; lands in Nor- 
mandy, 39 ; reduces Caen, 40 ; paflTes the Som- 
me at the ford of Blanchetaque, 41 ; pitches his 
camp at the valley of Creipy, 42 ; defeats the 
French army, 44 ; inverts Calais, 46 ; his re- 
ported cruelty and injuftice to the citizens of Ca- 
lais, 50; Froiflard's account thereof fufpefted 
to be falfe ci, note ; takes poffeflion of Calais, 
and expels the inhabitants ; truce with France, 
51 ; engages Ribaumont in fingle combat ; his 
generolity, 54 ; makes propofals for a peace to 
John, 64 ; again invades France, 69 ; publifhes 
a manifefto, accufing John of falfliood, 82 ; 
concludes a treaty with John, which is rejected 
by the regent of France, 139; invades France, 
and makes an unfuccefsful attempt upon Rheims 
140 ; lays fiege to Paris, 141 ; compelled toraife 
the fiege, 142 ; his inducements to the conditi- 
on of a peace, 143 ; exculpated from the accufa- 
tions preferred againft him by the French wri- 
ters, 193; et fequen.: — hisambition condemn- 
ed, 197, note 37; — his death, 211. 

Enfans fans Souci ; defcription of ; 523. 

Epidemic, madnefs of a Angular nature ; diforders 
prevalent in Paris;— the caufe thereof, 238. 

Evreux, count of, and his wife Jane, proclaimed 
king, and queen of Navarre Y they cede the 
provinces of Champagne and Brie to Philip the 
Sixth. 5. 

F. 

Faftolfc, Sir John, defeats the French at Rouvray, 
544 ; is deprived of the order of the Garter for 
his cowardice at the battle of Patay ; 555. 

Fiefs pecuniary, their nature and inutility, 221. 

Fire arms, when fir ft ufed in France ; their effecl: 
on chivalry, and on the art of war, 262. 

ffife««ig| revolt of; their fpirited conduit ; and 



fuccefsful efforts, 284, 285 ; rejecl the terms or 
peace propofed by their fovereign, 285 ; take 
Bruges, and lay fiege to Oudenarde, 286 ; de- 
feated by the French at the bridge of Coniines, 
287 ; again defeated, with great (laughter, at the 
battle of Rofbec, 290; their heroifm, 306; fub- 
mit to Philip, 307. 

Fools, the feaft of; defcribed, 52 1. 

Fouage (hearth-money) when firft exafted ;— 
when rendered perpetual, 504; for what pur* 
pofe levied, 509. 

Fourmigny, battle of, 625. 

Franc-jilcu, the tenure of ; various opinions con^ 
cerning — its nature and origin, 217. 

G. 

Gahelle, the inftitution of, falfely afcribed to Philip 
of Valois ; etymology of the word, 59; and 
note. 

Gafton, count of Foix ; murders his kinfman, the . 

governor of Lourde, 208. 
Genocfe, transfer the fovereignty of their republic 

to the king of France, 346 ; their divifions and 

animofities, 357; renounce their allegiance t<>' 

the French crown, 390. 
Golden Fleece, order of; by whom inftituted, and on. 

whatoccafion, 563. 
Gravelle, battle of, 531, 532; 

Greilly, John de, captal de Buche ; taken prifoner 
at the battle of Cocherel, J 73 ; is releafed and 
rejefts the offers of Charles the Wife, 184; 
punifh.es the perfidy of Thomas de Badefol, 
199 ; is taken, and thrown into prifon, 201 ; 
his death, 201 ; the caufe thereof, 201. note 
40. 

Guerrande, treaty of, 183. 

Guefclin, Bertrand du ; his intrepidity at the fiege of 
Melun, 1 34; enters the French ferv ice, 152; takes 
Mantes and Meul.in, 1 59 ; receives the county of 
Longueville from Charles the Wife; encourages 
the depredations of his troops, 174; his cruelty 
175; is taken prifoner at the battle of Auray, 
180; is ranfomed by the king and the pope, 186; 

engages 
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engages the companies to pafs into Spain, 187 ; 
.reflections on his condudt, 187 ; note 22 ; his 
ingratitude to the pope ; enters Spain ; his fuc- 
cefs there, 188; is defeated and taken prifoner 
at the battle of Najara, 189 ; procures his li- 
berty and joins Henry of Tranftamare at the 
fiege of Toledo, 191 ; returns to France and is 
promoted to the office of conftable, 200 ; defeats 
the Englifh under fir Robert Knolles, 203; 
enters Brittany, takes Hennebonne, and puts the 
garrifon to the fword, 204, 205 ; reiigns the 
conftable's fword ; but is prevailed on to re- 
fume his dignity ; and repairs to Guienne, 2.29 ; 
his deaths 230. 
Gunpowder, firft difcovered by Roger Bacon, but 
firft made known to the world by Barthold 
Schwartz, 2(31 ; by what means the difcovery 
was effected, 262. 

H. 

Harcourt, Geoffrey of ; engages a body of French 
troops in the Cotentin; is defeatedand flain, 100. 

Henry, count of Tranftamare ; concludes a treaty 
with Charles the Wife; and enlifts the compa- 
nies in his fervice, 186 ; enters Spain, and ex- 
pels Pedro the Cruel from his dominions, »88 ; 
is defeated by the prince of Wales at the battle of 
Najara, 189 ; raifes an army, and re-enters Caf- 
tile, 190 ; enters into a league, offenfive and de- 
fenfive, with the king of France, 191 ; and hav- 
ing defeated and murdered Pedro is raifed to 
the throne of Caftile, 191. 

HtN*Y the Fourth, king of England ; hisacceflion 
to the throne, 552; confirms the truce with 
Fiance, 354 ; marries Jane, duchefs dowager 
of Brittany, 357 ; his ungenerous policy with 
regard to France, 398 ; forms a treaty with the 
Armagnncs, 401. 

Henry the Fifth, king of England; his tlefign 
upon Prance, 42 the injuftice and invalidity 
of his tlnims to the French crown, 425, 426 ; 
invades France and takes Harfleur, 427 ; re- 
ileclions on his expedition to Calais, 4:8, note 



54 ; defeats the French at Azincourt, 435 ; 
lands in Normandy, and over-runs that province, 
447, 448 ; lays fiege to Rouen, 464 ; his cru- 
elty, 464 j completes the conqueft of Norman- 
dy by the reduction of Rouen, 467 ; is acknow- 
ledged heir to the crown of France by the trea- 
ty of Troyes, 484 ; marries Catharine of France, 
485 ; makes his public entry into Paris, 486 ; 
forms the fiege of Meux, 492 ; reduces that 
city, 493 ; his death, 497. 

Henry the Sixth, king of England, crowned at 
Paris, 583 ; his marriage with Margaret of An- 
jou, 615. 

Herrings, the battle of, 544. 

Hi/tory, ftudy of; cultivated, with what fuccefs ; 
243- 

Hommes-Jngeurs, magiftrates fo called ; their occu- 
pation, 514, 515. 

Hotcl-de-vilk, at Paris ; when purchafed, when de- 
molilhed, and by whom rebuilt, 236. 

Hugh Auhriot ; provoft of Paris ; his merit, and 
difgrace, 276, 277 ; from him was the appella- 
tion of Hugonots given to the proteftants of 
France, 277 ; releafed from confinement by the 
populace, 279; retires to Burgundy, 279. 

I J- 

Jacqueline, countefs of Hainaut ; leaves her hufbaird 
and flies to England, 494 ; marries the duke of 
Gloucefler, 534; is confined by the duke of 
Burgundy, efcapes to Holland, 52.5 ; her mar- 
riage with Gloucefler annulled by the pope 
535- 

Jacques, the infurredtion of, 120; extermination 
of, 122. 

Jews perfecuted and exiled ; procure the liberty 
of returning to France; on what conditions, 
147 ; favoured by the duke of Anjou, 268 ; 
perfecuted by the Parifians, 269 ; finally ex- 
pelled from France, 344. 

Joan D'Jrc ; her birth ; her abhorrence of the 
Englifh : her revelations, 546 ; offers her fer- 
vices for the expulfion of the Englifh from 

France 
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repairs to court ; her reception there ; diftin- 
guifhes the king though furrounded by his cour- 
tiers ; offers to raife the liege of Orleans, 547 ; 
her claims to virginity verified, 548 ; note 17 ; 
her million declared to be celeftial ; affumes the 
habit of a man, 548 ; marches to Orleans, 550 ; 
funrmons the Englilh to raife the liege of that 
city; her fuperior courage, 551; her humani- 
ty' SS 2 ; perfuades the king to proceed to 
Rheims, 553 ; conducts him to that city ; begs 
leave to retire from the army, but is refufed, 
558 ; is wounded, and defected by the troops, 
561; her intrepidity, 563; herfelf and family 
ennobled, 564 ; is taken prifoner by the En- 
glifh, 566 ; her unfuccefsful attempt to efcape 
from confinement ; is fold to the duke of Bed- 
ford, 572; her trial, 573; et feq. the malice 
and infamy of her judges ; her fenfe and mag- 
nanimity, 574, 575 ; appeals to the pope, 575; 
attempts made on her life and chaftity, during 
her confinement, 576 ; condemned to perpetual 
imprifonment, 578; infamous machinations 
of her enemies to promote her destruction, c 79 ; 
fentence of death pronounced upon her, 580 ; 
her execution, 581 ; her character, 581, 582; 
her trial revifed, and her memory re-eftablijhed, 
583. 

John, the Second, enters Brittany ; reduces 
Nantes and takes the count of Montfort pri- 
foner, 32 ; concludes a truce with Edward, 35 ; 
enters Guienne with an army of one hun- 
dred thoufand men, 38 ; fcrupulous adherence 
to his word, 39 ; inverts Aiguillon, and takes 
an oath not to quit the place till he has reduced 
it, 39 ; compelled to break his oath and raife the 
fiege, 46 ; fucceeds his father Philip, 61 ; his un- 
juft condemnation of the count of Eu, 63; rejects 
the propofals of Edward for a peace, 64 ; con- 
cludes an ignominious peace with Charles the 
Bad, 69 ; invefts his fon Charles with the dukt- 
dom of Normandy, 71 ; convenes the States- 
General, 76 ; his famous declaration in favour 
of his fubjects, 77, 78; feizes the king of Na- 
varre at Rouen, 81 ; orders four noblemen in 
Vol. II. 



the retinue of Charles the Bad to be beheaded, 
81 ; is accufed of falfhood, in a manifefto pub- 
liflied by Edward, 82 ; marches againft the 
prince of Wales, 84 ; comes in fight of the 
Englifh army near Poictiers, 84 ; his impetu- 
ofity proves fatal to himfelf, 85 ; rejects the 
propofals of the prince of Wales, 87 brings 
the Englifh army to action on the plains of 
Maupertuis near Poictiers, S7; difplays un- 
uncommon valour, 88 ; is wounded, and taken 
prifoner, 90 ; annuls the decrees of the States, 
103 ; arrives at London, 104; concludes a trea- 
ty with Edward, which his fon Charles refufes 
to ratify, 139: procures his liberty by the 
peace of Bretigny and returns to France, 145 ; 
his honorable conduct and remarkable faying, 
148; aflumes the crofs, 156; invefts his fon 
Philip with the duchy of Burgundy, 158 ; re- 
turns to London, 158; his death, 159; his 
character, 160. 

John, count of Monfort, fucceeds to the claims of 
his father, and difputes the duchy of Brittany 
with Charles of Blois, 176; defeats his rival at 
the battle of Auray, 180; his humanity, 180 ; 
is acknowledged duke of Brittany, 183 ; mar- 
ries Jane, daughter to the princels of Wales, 
184; is attacked by the French — his courage and 
magnanimity, 204 ; repairs to England, 204; re- 
turns to Brittany and retakes feveral towns and 
fortrelles, 208 ; delivers the port of Breft to the 
Englilh, 216; is d-eclared guilty of felony by the 
king of France, and his duchy confifcated, 220 s 
is recalled by his fnbjects, 225 ; concludes a 
treaty with France, 273; imprifons de Cliffon, 
but, repenting, reftores him to liberty, 312- 
313 ; juftifies himfelf from the accufations pre- 
ferred againft him by the conftable of France, 
327 ; interview with the king at Tours, 329 ,- 
his reconciliation with de Cliffon, 345 ; his 
death and character, 352. 

John, the Fearlefs, duke of Burgundy ; fucceeds'his 
father Philip. — His vices, 360 ; claims a feat 
in the council of France, 361 ; his fuccefsful at- 
tempt to acquire popularity, 361, 362 ; aflem- 
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b!es troops and enters the capital ; feizes the 
reins of government and receives the thanks of 
the Parifians, 362, 363, 364 ; makes peace with 
the duke of Orleans, 365 ; obtains the govern- 
ment of Picardy, 366 ; makes an unfuccefsful 
attempt on the town of Calais, 366 ; his in- 
fluence and accompliftiments, 367,368; is en- 
gaged in perpetual difputes with the duke of 
Orleans, 368, 369 ; plans the deflruftion of that 
prince, 369; procures his alfaffination, 371 ; 
confefles the crime, 372 ; flies from Paris, 373 ; 
attempts to juftify his conduct, 374, 375 ; col- 
lefts an armed force and returns to the capital, 
376; extorts from the king an approbation of 
the murder of the duke of Orleans, 379; 
aflumes the reins of government, 380 ; is again 
compelled to leave Paris, 381 ; defeats the Li- 
egois at the battle of Tongres, 384 ; returns in 
triumph to the metropolis, 386; concludes an 
accommodation with the king, 387; attends the 
execution of Montagu, 388 ; is appointed to 
• fupei intend the education of the dauphin, 391 ; 
aflembles an army to oppofe the Armagnacs, 
392; concludes a treaty with the Armagnacs, 
396 ; has again recourfe to arms, 397 ; applies 
for afliftance to the Englifh, 398 ; compels the 
Armagnacs to raife the fiege of Paris, 400; in- 
verts Bourges, 403 ; compelled to make peace 
with the Armagnacs, 403 ; forms a plan for af- 
f.iffinating the confederated princes, 404 ; figns 
the treaty of Auxerre, 405 ; endeavours to pro- 
mote a renewal of hoftilities, 406 ; excites an 
infurreftion in Paris, and infults the dauphin, 
409, makes an attempt to feize the king ; — re- 
tires to Flanders, 415 ; infults the king's am- 
bafladors, 417 ; aflembles an army and attempts 
to get pofleflion of the metropolis, 418, 419; is 
foiled and compelled to retire, 419 ; figns [the 
treaty of Arras, 433 ; his diabolical plan for 
the murder of the king, the princes of the blood, 
and all the Armagnacs ; 440, figns a treaty of 
alliance with the king of England, 443 ; fedu- 
ces the French from their duty and allegiance, 



447 ; difavows his alliance with the Englifli, 

448 ; lays fiege to Paris, 449 ; Reduces Tours 
and forms a league with the queen, 450 ; dif- 
bands his troops, 45 1 ; promotes the maflacre 
of the Armagnacs, 456 ; repairs to the capital, 
accompanied by the queen, 457 ; aflumes the 
government of Paris, 457; inftigates a renewal 
of the maflacre, 458 ; his ernbarraflment, the 
natural confequence of his infidious policy, 
463 ; his treachery to the inhabitants of Rouen, 
466 ; his interview with Henry the Fifth of Eng- 
gland, 468 ; his interview with the dauphin at 
Poilly-le-Fort, 469; concludes a treaty with that 
prince, 469 ; is juftly fufpefted of diffimulation, 
471 ; has a fecond interview with the dauphin 
on the bridge of Montereau, at which he is af- 
fnflinated, 472 ; reflections on his death, 475. 

John, the Fifth, duke of Brittany ; is feized and 
imprifoned by the count of Penthievre, 482 ; is 
refcued by his nobles, 483 ; concludes a treaty 
of alliance with the dauphin, 490 ; violates that 
treaty and accedes to the treaty of Troyes, 497 ; 
renews his former treaty with the dauphin, 537; 
is compelled to break oft" his alliance with the 
French monarch, and to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the regent, 541 ; his death, 613; his 
remarkable obfervations on the requifite qualifi- 
cation for a wife, 614.. 

John, duke of Bedford, appointed regent of 
France, 497 — exafts an oath of allegiance from 
the Parifians, 528 ; defeats the royalifts at Ver- 
neuil, 534; refufes to deliver up the city of 
Orleans to the duke of Burgundy, 545 ; his 
opinion of Joan d'Arc, 5^2 ; his joy on her cap. 
ture, 567 ; his attempts to get her into his 
power, 572 ; his fhameful conduct to her while 
in prifon, 576; his eagernefs to promote her 
deftru&ion, 577 • inverts Lagny, but is com- 
pelled to raife the fiege, 586 ; lofes his wife, 
and marries again, 587 ; his death and charac- 
ter, 593. 

John, the Fifth, count of Armagnac ; marries his 
own filler, 630 ; is banilhed the kingdom, 63 r. 

J udicial 
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judicial aftrology, highly efteemed in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; a college 
founded by Charles the Wife for the ftudy of, 
241 ; impedes the progrefs of medicine, 250. 

Judicial offices ; expofed to fale fo early as the reign 
of Saint Lewis, 501. 

Ifahella of Bavaria ; marries Charles the Sixth, 
303 ; her public entry into Paris, 320; her aver- 
fion from the king; her vicious difpofition ; 
contracts a criminal intercourfe with her bro- 
ther-in-law, 349; her inhumanity to her huf- 
band and to her children, 359; leaves Paris and 
follows the duke of Orleans to Melun, 563 ; re- 
turns to Paris, 366 ; again retires to Melun, on 
the affaffi nation of the duke of Orleans, 379; 
returns once more to the capital, 381 ; aflumes 
the foyereign power, 382 ; retires with the king 
to Tours, 385 ; her profligacy detected by the 
king, 446 ; forms an alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy, 450 ; promotes the maflhcre of the 
Armagnacs, 456 ; attends the duke of Bur- 
gundy to Paris 457 ; her interview with the king 
of England, 468 ; her unnatural conduct to her 
fon, 477 ; forms an alliance with the Englifli, 
480 ; her death, 593. 

Knights, their obligations and private vows, 164, 
165 ; their ignorance and its coniequences, 166; 
thofe created by Philip of Valois, at Vironfofle, 
termed " Knights of the Hare" 167 ; their 
unfitnefs for general actions, 168. 

L. 

La Hire. See Vignoles. 

Latin Language, taught by women, 241. 

Laval Gilles de, lord of Rais ; his depravity; his 

trial, and execution, 604, 60;. 
League Helvetic, origin jaf, 618. 
Le Clerc Pertinet, delivers the city of Paris to the 

Burgundians, 454. 
Lewis, count of Flanders, does homage to Philip 



the Sixth for his territories ; claims the protec- 
tion of that prince againlt his rebellious fub- 
jects, 7 ; alienates the affections of his people 
by his tyrannical conduct, 22 ; is killed at the 
battle of Crecy, 45. 

L#wis de Male, count of Flanders ; his tyranny 
and oppreffion, 283; his cruelty, 284 ; attack- 
ed by his fubjects at Bruges ; defeated and ex- 
pelled his dominions, 286; applies for allilt- 
ance to France, 286; his death, 297. 

Leivis, duke of Anjou, is delivered as an hoftage 
to the king of England, 144; breaks his pa- 
role, 157 ; his cruelty at the fortrels of Derval, 
206 ; his avarice, 216; feizes the treafures of 
Charles the Wife, 263 ; his character, 264 ; 
aflumes the regency, 265 ; his rapacioufnefs, 
267 ; his patronage of pope Clement ; the mo- 
tives thereof, 275 ; his expedition to Italy, 
300; aflumes the title of king of Sicily, 301 ; 
his diftrefs and death, 301. 

Leivis, fon to Charles the Wife, created duke of 
Touraine, 310; marries Valentina of Milan, 
319 ; obtains the duchy of Orleans, with a pen- 
fion, and purchafes the county of Blois, 331 ; 
his propenfity to pleafure renders him unfit to 
difcharge the duties of a flatefman, 342 ; con- 
tracts a criminal intercourfe with the queen ; 
349; his fplendour and rapacity, 354; feizes 
the abfolute government of the kingdom, 355 ; 
is driven from Paris, by John, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and retires with the queen to Melun, 
363 ; raifes an army, and approaches the capi- 
tal, 364; makes peace with his rival, 365; his 
character, 368 ; his debauchery, vanity, and 
imprudence, 369 ; is aflaflinated, 370, 371. 

Lewis the Eleventh; his marriage, J95 ; con- 
fpires againft his father, 602 ; is compelled to 
fubmit, 603 ; forces the Englifli to raife the 
fiepe of Dieppe, 613 ; defeats the Swifs at Bot- 
telen, 618; again confpires againtl his father* 
622; retires into Dauphir.e, 623; offers his 
fervices to his father, 628 ; opprefles the people 
of Dauphine, 631 ; retires into Brabant, 633; 
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celebrates his marriage with the princefs of 
Savoy, 639. 

■Lijle Adam, marefchal of France, furrenders the 
town of Compiegne to the duke of Burgundy, 
449; takes pofleffion of Paris; his infamous 
conduct to the king, 454 ; fuperintends and en- 
courages the maflacre of the Armagnacs, 456, 
457 ; his death, 59;. 

Lombard Battlers, banifhed the kingdom, 54; 
their rapacioufnefs and tortures, 58 ; debts 
due to them declared to be void at the expira- 
tion of ten years, 77. 

Luxury, introduced in the midft of mifery, and 
nourifhed by public calamity, 58 ; equally de- 
ftrufliye to a fmall ftate as to a great kingdom 
—its effefts — how far prevalent in France, 250. 

M. 

Magic, opinions concerning, 249.. 

Maillard, John, citizen of Paris ; his loyalty; flays 
Marcel, and faves his country, 127. 

Manners, corruption of, 58 ; not improved by the 
ftudy of Ethics, 248. 

Marcel, Stephen, provoft of the merchants of Paris ; 
his character, 97 ; his feditious conduct, 100; 
excites an infurrection, 101 ; invites the depu- 
ties of the towns to attend the aflembly of the 
ftates, 106 ; demands a fafe conduct for the 
king of Navarre, 107 ; gives to his partizans a 
badge of diftinction, 110 ; aflembles the Pari- 
iian artifans ; leads them to the palace, and 
urgesrfhem to murder the marefchals of Cham- 
pagne and Normandy, 113 ; Extorts from the 
dauphin and the ftates an approbation of his 
conduit, 114 ; compels the dauphin to conclude 
an accommodation with the king of Navarre, 
114; feizes the Louvre, 117; introduces fo- 
reign troops into the capital, 119; f amnions 
the king of Navarre to his afliftance, 122 ; 
courts the protection, and feeds the avarice of 
Charles the Bad, '125 ; forms a plan for fur- 
rendering the capital to the king of Navarre, 
and for placing on his head the crown of France, 
126 ; is detected and (lain, 127. 



Medicine, fchools of, when firfl: eftabliflied— fa- 
culty of, at Paris, when inftituted, 250. 

Money Changers, their ufe and occupation, 510. 

Money, love of; the prevailing paffion of the age ; 
its fatal confequences, 343. 

Montfort, count of, aflerts his claims to the duchy 
of Brittany, 30 ; reduces feveral places of 
flrenglh in that duchy, 31 ; forms an alliance 
with Edward, and does homage to him for the 
duchy, 31 ; repairs to Paris to defend his 
claims, 31; is betrayed into the hands of the 
French by the treachery of the citizens of 
Nantes, and imprifoned in the Louvre, 32 ; is 
releafed from prifon ; reduces Dinanr, and dies 
of a fever at Hennebonne, 38. 
Montfort, Jane, countefs of ; fupplies the place 
of her captive lord ; exhorts her fubjects to de- 
fend themfelves againft the attempts of Charles 
of Blois, 32; difplays extraordinary fkill and 
courage in the defence of Hennebonne, 33 ; 
concludes a cefl'ation of arms with Charles of 
Blois, 34; attacks Charles in his entrenchments, 
and takes him prifoner, 47. 

N. 

Najara, batttle of, 189. 

Navy, its flouiifliing ftate under Charlemagne; 

its decline and revival, 213, 214. 
Nicopolis, battle of; 34S. 

Nobility the, lofe their credit and influence; 
from what caufes, 93 ; refufe to attend the 
ftates aflembled at Paris, 111 ; projected dc- 
ftruction of by the peafants, 120; defeat the 
peafants, 123 ; prohibited from taking the 
taxes to farm, 237. 

Normans, mutiny and obtain a decree of the ftates 
prohibiting the collection of impoits without 
their confent, 25. 

Notary king's, different from notaries-public, 315. 

O. 

Orleans, befieged by the Englifli, £42; relieved by 

Joan 
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Joan d'Arc, 552 j the loyalty of its inhabitants 
rewarded, 564. 
Orleans, duke of; See Lewis, fon to Charles the _ 
Wife. 

Orleans, Maid of; See Joan d'Arc. 

P. 

Painters, lingular mode of giving exprefion to their 
figures, 244. 

Paper, when firft invented, 260 ; when fiift intro- 
duced into France, 261. 

Parliament, the ; members of, how chofen, 5 1 1 ; 
how paid, 512. 

Parifians; their attachment to their monarchs, 99 ; 
their intrigues, 100 ; refill: the fuppreffion of a 
burdenfome tax, 103 ; fortify the capital, 104 ; 
petition the dauphin to grant the unjuft demands 
of the king of Navarre, 112 ; fend deputies to 
theftates-of Champagne, 116; declare war a- 
gainfr the dauphin, 117 ; ftrengthen and extend 

- their fortifications, 119; attack the town of 
Meaux and are repulfed, 122 ; deprive Charles 
the Bad of the title of captain-general, 125 ; 
defeated by the Englifli at Saint-Cloud, 126; 
return to their allegiance, 128, 129 ; infift on a 
repeal of the taxes, 266 ; take up arms againft 
the government, 278; their diforders, 279; 
invite the king to return to the capital, 282 ; 
again Jsvolt, 288 ; are punifhed and opprefled, 
295 ; efpoufe the caufe of John the Fearlefs, 
duke of Burgundy, 364 ; their indecent behavi- 
our on the murder of the duke of Orleans, 374 ; 
form apian for affaffinating the duke of Brittany, 
381 ; their •feditious conduct, 384; their maf- 
facre of the Armagnacs attended with circum- 
ftances of uncommon cruelty, 456, 457 ; their 
cowardice, 458 ; their forrow for the death of 
the duke of Burgundy ; reflections thereon, 
475, 476; conclude a truce with the king of 
England, 480 ; are reduced to the moll wretch- 
ed fituation, 486, 487. 
Pat ay, battle of, 555. 

Pea/ants, opprelfed ; take up arms ; form aflbci- 



ations; perfecute the nobles ; their cruelty, 120, 
121 ; defeated with great (laughter, by the king 
of Navarre, 121. 

Pedro, furnamed the Cruel, king of Caflile ; his 
cruelty and vicious difpohtion ; poifons his wife, 
186; is expelled from the kingdom by Henry 
of Tranftamare, his natural brother, 188; en- 
gages the prince of Wales to efpoufe his caufe, 
189; gains the battle of Najara, 189; his 
cruelty after the action, 190 ; is reftored to the 

- throne; 190; his barbarity, treachery and in- 
gratitude, 190; is defeated, and afterwards 
murdered by Henry of Tranitamare, 191. 

Petit, John, a monk ; undertakes to prove the le- 
gality of murder in certain cafes, 377 ; his doc- 
trines condemned by the inquiiition, 419 ; his 
doctrines efpoufed and propagated by the Bur- 

■ gundian faction, 459. 

Philip, the Sixth — appointed to the regency, 4 ; 
proclaimed king, 4 ; adjudges the kingdom of 
Navarre to Jane, countefs of Evreux, 5 ; ac- 
quires, by exchange, the provinces of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, 5 ; marches into Flanders, 7; de- 
feats the Flemings near Caflel, 9 ; orders ten 
thoufand men to be executed, 9 ; his cruelty 
condemned, 9 ; his conduct in other refpects 
condemned, 10 ; exacts homage from the king 
of England, ti ; forms alliances for repelling 
the projected attack of Edward, 22 ; fends a 
ftrong body of forces to the affiitance of the 
count of Flanders, 24 ; figns a truce with Ed- 
ward, 29", his cruelty and injuflice to the no- 
hles of Brittany, 36 ; collects an army and pur- 
fues Edward, 41 ; arrives at the fort of Blanche- 
taque juft after the Englifh have paffed the 
river, 42 ; defeated at the battle of Crecy, where 
he difplays extraordinary courage, 44 ; levies 
new taxes on his fubjects and adulterates the 
coin, 47 ; marches to the relief of Calais, 49 ; 
but, unable to bring Edward to action, is com- 
pelled to retire, 50; concludes a truce wit^ 
Edward, 51 ; his death and character, 57. 

Philip, duke of Burgundy; fucceeds his father 
John the Fearlefs, 477 ; forms an alliance with 

the 
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the Englifii, 480 ; obtains a victory over the 
Armagnacs near Saineville, 492 ; refufes the 
Regency of France, 497 ; betrays a difpoution 
to make peace with the king of Fiance, 560 ; 
his marriage ; inftitutes the order of the 
Golden Fleece, 562 ; inverts Compiegne, 566 ; 
his interview with Joan d'Arc, 566 ; concludes 
an advantageous peace with the king of France, 
^90 ; declares war againft England, 593 ; makes 
an unfuccefsful attempt on the city of Calais, 
595 ; is defeated by the Englifii at Crotoy, 596 ; 
purchafes the duchy of Luxembourg, 614; 
affords a refuge to the dauphin Lewis, 633 ; 
fettles a penfion on the dauphiuefs, 639 ; fends 
ambafladors to the court of France, 641. 

Philip, of France ; fon to king John the Second ; 
difplays his courage at the battle of Poictiers, 
89 ; is taken prifoner, 90 ; and conveyed to 
London, 104; is created duke of Burgundy, 
and firrt peer of France, 158 ; marries Margaret 
of Flanders, 192; his character, 264; his ex- 
tenfive pofleffiotis, 283 ; engages the king to de- 
clare waragainft the Flemings, 286; fucceeds his 
father-in-law, as count of Flanders ; 297 ; pro- 
jects an invafion of England, 305 ; defers that 
enterprize and turns the arms of France againft 
his own fubjedts, 306 ; makes peace with the 
Flemings who receive him as their fovereign, 
307 ; prompted by ambition, and the pride of 
hisconfoit, he aims at the attainment of fo- 
vereign power, 342, 343 ; raifes troops to op- 
pofe the duke of Orleans, 3 c6 ; his death, 360. 

Plagto, rages in France, 52. 

PoiBiers, battle of, 87, 88, 89, 90. 

Population, extent of, in the fourteenth century, 
169 j greatly diminifhed fince that period ; re- 
flections thereon, 170, note. 

Pragmatic SenHion ; inlKtution of, C98. 

Printings srt of ; by whom invented, 649 ; when 
fit ii introduced into France, 650. 

Pf.ovoft, office of ; expend to public fale, 171. 

Proroft of the merchants ; origin of the office ; by 
what meaas.its jui iididtion was extended, 23c, 
236. 



R. 

Regency, affumption of by Charles the Wife, 1 1 5, 
two forts of — difference between them, 146; dif- 
ferent from guardianfhip ; at what time united 
with the guardianfhip, 211, 212. 

Remy, Peter, fuperintendant of the finances ; 
hanged for peculation j his immenfe property 
confifcated, 4. 

Ricljemont, count of : See Arthur. 

Richard the Second, king of England; fucceeds 
his grandfather, Edward, 213; marries Ifabella, 
daughter to Charles the Sixth, king of France, 
348 ; is defpifed,- and murdered, 352. 

Robert of Artois ; renews his claim to the county 
of Artois, 17 ; refolves to fupport fiis claim by 
forged deeds, 18 ; refufes to maintain the au- 
thenticity of thofe deeds ; condemned by the 
parliament to lofe his life ; efcapes to London ; 
is well-received by the king of England, 20 ; 
perfuades Edward to aflert his claim to the 
crown of France, 21 ; lays fiege to St. Omer, 
28J forms the fiege of Vannes ; receives a 
wound of which he dies at fea, 35. ■ . 

Roman law, the rapidity of its progrefs in Europe; 
the Pandects of Juftinian when found ; when in- 
troduced into France, 252 ; lectures on the civil 
law in the univerfity of Paris prohibited by the 
pope, 253. 

Rofbec, battle of 290. 

Royrl library at Paris; by whom founded, ^nd by 
whom brought to its prefent Hate of perfeaion, 
240. 

Rouen, fiege of, 462, 463, 464. 

S. 

Saint-Celcrin, battle of; 585. 

Saint- Paul, count of; appointed conftable of France, 

401 ; compels the parliament of Paris toregifler 

a declaration hoftile to the liberties of the Galli. 

can-church, 460. 
Sali/bury, earl of ; lays fiege to Orleans, 542 ; is 

killed by a cannon-ball, 543. 
Salt, tax on ; impofed by Philip of Valois, 59 ; 

price 
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price of, during the reigns of Philip and his 

fucceflor, 60. 
Sciences, cultivated by Charles the Wife, 240. 
Slave-trade, reprobated, 243 ; note 79. 
Sluys, fea-fight off, between the French and Eng- 

lifh fleets, 27. 
Sort des Saints, a fuperflitious cuftom fo called, 

249. 

Speclacles, when invented, 2^9. 

States-General, of the kingdom, meet at Paris, 72; 
the extent of their authority depends on the 
power of the fovereign, 72 ; become the means 
of fubjecling the fovereign, 72; the objects of 
their deliberation extended by Charlemagne; 

73 ; feldom convened by the defcendants of 
Lewis the Gentle, 73 ; meet more frequently 
under the immediate fucceffors of Hugh Capet, 

74 ; owe their revival to the authority of the 
fovereign, 74 ; for w hat convened, 74 ; of whom 
compofed, 74 ; the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple firlt fummoned to attend them, 75; different 
opinions on that, fubjecf, 75, note ; they difcufs 
the rights, and attack the limits of the fove- 
reign authority, 75 ; determine that the unani- 
mous confent of the three orders is requifite to 
give a decree the force of a law, 76 ; curtail the 
king's prerogative, 78; not influenced by the 
bell principles, 79 ; afiembled after the battle 
of Poictiers, 92 ; the deputies of the third eliate 
acquire a decided fuperiority therein ; what ufa 
they make of that fuperiority, 93 ; appoint a 
committee, which impeaches the miniftry, 94; 
appoint a council of thirty-fix deputies to ma- 
nage the affairs of the kingdom, 101 ; publifli 
an ordonnance containing fome ufeful regula- 
tions ; motives for fo doing, 102 ; removed by 
Charle3 the Wife from Paris, to Compiegne, 
118; condemn the proceedings of the Hates 
holden at Paris, and approves the conduct of 
Charles, 118; members of bound to obey the 
inftruclions of their conflituents, 282, note iz. 

T. 

Taille; a tax fo called, different kinds of, ex- 
plained, 502. 



Talbot, lord, takjn prifonsr by X lintrailles, and 
immediately releafed, 555 ; defeats the French 
in Normandy, 569 ; defeats the Burgundians 
at Crotoy, 50,6 ; rehevts Meaux, and defeats 
the French at Avranches, 600 ; relieves Pon- 
toife, 608 ; recovers Guienne from the French, 
628; is (lain at the battle of Caft.llon ; his 
character, 629. 

Taancguy du Cbaftcl, provoft of Par's, preferves 
the Dauphin from the attempts of the Burgun- 
dians, 4£5 ; attacks the Burgundians, and fuf- 
taitis a defeat, 455; affills in the murder of the 
duke of Burg'indy, 473; kills the dauphin of 
Auvergne, 536; retires from court, 537. 

Tell, William; heroifm of, 617. 

Theatrical Exhibitions, when flrft introduced into 
France, 520 ; their progrefs, 520. 

Theft, the legality of it, in particular inflances, 
attempted to be proved, 248. 

Tongres, battle of, 384. 

Trading Companies ; their antiquity, privileges, 
and immunities, 235. 

Troyes, treaty of; by which the crown of France is 
transferred to the king of England, 484 ; is ra- 
tified by the Englifti parliament, 489. 

Turlupins, a religious feci; ; their doctrines con- 
demned, 236, 237. 

V. 

Taurus, baftard of— his valour— his cruelty, and 

death, 492, 493. 
Verneuil, battle of, 534. 

Vignoles Stephen de, furnamed La Hire ; his cu- 
r'ous fupplication to heaven, 167; gallant at- 
chievement of, 461; his death, 612. 

Vifcount, office of, expofed to public fale, 171. 

Voltaire, inconfiftency of, 143 ; note 82. 

Vovj of the Peacock or Pheafant, curious defcrip- 
tion of, 164, 165. 

W. 

War, private, by what means abolifhed, 516, 517. 
Women of the totvn, fandtioned by royal authority, 
526, 527. 

Xainf 
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X. 

Xamtrailki Poton ; gallant atchievement of, 461; 
taken prifoner at the battle of Crevant, 531 ; 



his generous treatment of lord Talbot, 5^5 ; 
defeats the Englifli at Germigny, 568 ; is taken 
prifoner by Talbot in Normandy, and inflantly 
releafed, 569; defeats the Englifli near-Ger- 
broi, 587. 
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168 
244 
268 
279 
294 

3°5 
319 

33° 
334 
335 

336 
362 
407 
432 

437 

500 
C02 

h- 

528 

53! 

' 55° 
55 1 
563 
c3 4 

5*5 
Oik 



'7 

22 
22 

'5 
6 

'5 



Line 17 For ' monarch' - - read ' monarchs' 

8 For ' Chante' - - read « Chante' 

For 'at' - - read f on' 

For ' demolifhed - - read ' aboliflied' 

For ' reclaimed' - - read ' claimed' 

For ' fins' - - read * fin' 

From the bottom for ' reduced' read ' induced* 
After the word ' equal' infert ' and' 
From the bott. For ' furrounded' read ' fecured' 
Note laft Line, For ' L'impiae' - read ' Linguae' 

6 From the bott. after the word 'prifoners' infert ' were.' 
10 and 11 For ' one thoufand men at read ' one man 

arms, for every twenty hearths,' 

23 For ' meafures' - . read 

23 For protection,' - . read 

24 For ' one' - . read 
13 From the bott. For ' neither" read 

12 For ' attachment' . read 
2 From the bott. For ' the' - read 

10 From the bott. For ' fo' . read 

2 For ' influenced' - . /ead 
1 5 Before * ncwa' . . read 

8 From the bott. For • they' . rr-kj 

17 For ' afford' read 

3 From bottom, For ' Milan' read 

4 Dele 'fir* 
20 For ' in' - read 

1 3 From the bott. For 1 fprung' - read 

3 From the bott. For ' at its' - read 

24 For ' drank' - . read 

25 For 'he' - . read 
- 27 After ' revenue' infert ' fuch' 

1 3 For ' was' - r «ad 

id Ptcm the bott. For ' be' • read 

4 Fi om the bott. For ' cafe' - read 

7 From tht- bott. For ' exercifed' - read 
3 For ' fums' - . read. 

6 For ' \ ally' - - read 
13 For ' intended - . read 

Note 19 Line 3, Dele ' a little" 

Jsote 20 For ' Utinefe' - . read 

8 After ' Charles 1 he Ram' . add 

7 From the bott. For ' and' - read 
1 From the bott. For ' couqueft' read 

12 For ' on' - read 



' one man at arms for 

every hundred hearths' 
' incurfions* 
' protector' 

* two' 

* either* 
' attachments' 
' their" 
' fuch' 
' inflamed' 
' the' 

< thus' - 
' affords' 
' Melun' 

< on' 
' iprai.g' 
' in the* 
' drunk.' 
' the' 

' were' 
' have been* 
' cafes' 
' exacted' 
' Turn' 
' Vellay' 
pretended' 

' Uti cife" 

' with Maximilian' 
1 who' 
' conteft' 
' of* 
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